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V li E F A C E. 


Tjie Ti ’avc*ls j)res(‘iitcd in tliis volume to the public 
eoutain, it is believed, the latest accounts by an 
European of the countries of Ceiitral Asia. A part of 
tile i*oute is wholly jjew, and has never before been 
(h^scrihciL The author, M. Ferrier, is a iMcncli officer 
at j>resent holding a govcrnincnt appointment at Pondi- 
chei'i’v, who, born of i’<*speetal)le parents, enlisted as a 
private soldier, and served with distinction in Africa, 
where he g’aincM] the i‘ank of 3Iaivchal de logis.” 

In lemeiiilu’anee of these cam]>aigns he has dedicated 
liis ])ook to his ancient comrades of the Carabineers 
and Chasseurs d'Afriijue. About sixteen years ago 
M. Feia'ier was selected, with other French officers, to 
go to J^cu’sia to di-ill and organize the Persian army — 
the Ihiglish detachment,* which had been previously 
canployed on that duty, having left the country, when 
diplomatic relations with the government of the Shah 
were suspended in 1830. M. Ferrier served in Persia 
foi* many years, and received the honorary rank of 
Adjutant-General of the Persian army. 

llv at length got into trouble from his known opposi- 
tion to llussian intei’csts, and, as he believes, through 
the intrigues of the liussian ambassador, was removed 

Several of the oftleei-H belonging to wa« F^nvoy to Herat diiniig the Afghan 
tluH detachment HubHe(jueiitly rose into war; and Sir Henry Ilawlinson, after 
notice. Sir Justin Shell lield for ten successi\ely lilling the ]>ost8 of Political 
years the important post of Miiiister in Agent at t’audahar aiul in Turkish 
Persia ; Colonel Farrant was Chargi'' And>ia, has been recently appointed to 
d’Aflaires at TeboraiMluriug a peruul of the Eiust India Direction, 
trvoal Jillieulty ; Mapu’ D’Arcy Todd 
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from liis post. lie returned to France in 1848, visitinii; 
on his way all the Russian pi’ovinces to the south of tlie 
Caucasus. 

M. Guizot was then first Minister in France, imrsuin^ 
a temporizing peace policy, so tliat M. Fc rrier (‘ntir(‘ly 
fiiiled to get his alleged com])laints against the IVrsian 
government attended to. AftiT Avaiting sc‘V(‘ral \ (‘ais 
in France in vain attenipts to obtain tlu^ assistance c)f 
the government, he again, in 18 If), tuiaied his st(‘ps 
eastwards, determined to seek his tortiim's in Lalioi(‘, 
where several of his countrymen were serving under 
Runjeet Singh. He staid a short time in Bagdad, aiid 
then set out U])on his jourmw for Lahore, through 
Persia and Afglianistan. 

At this })oint the following Narrative lM‘gins. It de- 
tails Avith spirit and livelincvss his journey througli Persia 
till he reached the territories of Var Moham(‘d ; and 
here the more important j)art of the l)ook comnH‘nci‘s, 
because henceforAvaixl the countries iliiough Avhich he 
})assed are little knoAvn. Then* is ])rol>ahly no ])art of 
the Avorld, not exc(*pting the interior of Africa, Avliich 
is so dangerous and inaccessihle to the FurojK/an 
trav^eller as Afghanistan and the countri(*s of Ccuitnd 
Asia. It is curious to read a Frencliman’s jiccount of 
Herat seven years alter the celehrated siege*, and four 
years after our e\acuation of Afglianistan. It is satis- 
factory to find from an im])arlial Avitiu'ss the resp('ct in 
Avhich the English name is still h(*ld in these countri(‘s, 
and the gratelid rem<*mhrance wliich the [)(*o])le (‘nt(‘r- 
tain of the many acts ol’ heneAa)lence and kindiK'ss ])er- 
form(*d hy our distinguished countrymen Avhile then*. 

Th(3 grap]ii(^ a-(‘Count of tht* interviews of M . h\‘rri(‘r 
Avith that sham(‘l(‘ss politician, l)ut most ahL luler, 
Yar M(>luim( (I, will also Ik* Ihund ( haractei is! ic and 
iiistructiAx*. 
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From Herat M. Ferrier tried to penetrate* to Lahore 
l)y lialkli and Fahiil, and liere tak(‘s m over f^round 
only jyartially known. Jiaflled in liis attempt to ])asH, 
wlien at no j^ieat distance from Fahnl, lie strikes 
through the tlazarah country to tla* west hy a ixaite 
which no Afghan <lare travel, and whej*e no European 
had hitherto set foot, till he nearly reached the ancient 
town of Gour. Ilm*e lie was again stopped, and sent 
liack to Herat. 

After resting from his lahours, although warned of 
th(‘ dangi‘r of attemjiting it, he now set out to try and 
reach India through Southern Afghanistan, hy Girishk 
and Candahar, and it is only wonderful, after reading 
liis perilous adventures, to find that he was enabled to 
n'tiirn alive from thesi* iidiospitable lands. 

This j>art (»!’ the journey is ]>artici]larly interesting, 
because he 1‘ell in here with many traces of the ]>revioiis 
English oe(:u])at ion. lie passed the jiost-liouses we 
had (‘reetetl : he met the chillis who had either liar- 
rassed us in our niisrortum‘S, or stood lioldly by us in 
time of daiigi'r. His life was probably saved at Girishk 
by one wliose good-will we had gainiMl ; and at Fandaliar 
he saw the unlmiied remains of one of our surest and 
l)est friends, slauglitered in liis own garden, in taidy 
vengeance ibr tlu‘ assistance he had naidered us during 
the Afghan war, 

M. Ferrier's account of the grand river Helmund, 
wliich disajipears in the Lake ^>eistan ; his d(\scription of 
the country of 8<*istan, and of the wild Belooches, is clear 
and ably wiitten, intm-spcrsed as the Narrative always 
is with (‘Xeiting jiersonal adventure, and traits of the 
character of tlu' natives, such as could only be obtained 
one who travelled alone, and like a native himself. 

Thes(‘ parts of ('^andahar juid Seistaii are jiarticularly 
interesting to ns, because, since the }KU’t of Kurraeheo 
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tn Sinde was improved and the fair established aboiit four 
years ago, considerable traffic has spfung up with these 
countries ; and it is probable that in a few years our 
intercourse with them will be much increased. It is 
said that of late years they have been principally sup- 
plied with English manufactures by way of Petersburg, 
since steam-communication has been established on the 
Volga and the Caspian, and even, I believe, the Aral 
Sea.* If such be really the cfise, there can be no doubt 
that Kurrachee may offer a successful competition, as 
it is on the coast of the countries to be sup))lied ; and 
the longer sea-voyage from England would be cheaper 
than the route through Russia, which recpiires tedious 
land-carriage and a constant change of the means of 
transport. The probable reason that the Russian has 
hitherto had an advantnge is, that there has been no 
port on the coast of Beloochistan oi' Sinde, and English 
merchandise could only ])enetnite into ('entral Asia 
from the south, either by the Persian Gulf, Roinbay, 
or Calcutta. The Talpoor dynasty in Sinde, which ]U’e- 
ceded our occu])ation of the province, shut u]i the 
mouths of the Indus and the ports ol‘ Sinde against 
commerce, as the surest means, in tlu'ir opinion, of 
preserving their country against annexation; conse- 
quently the large commerce which once flourished there 
is only just beginning again to spring up. Tby esta- 
blishment of the port of Kurrachee ; the rail which is 
being now laid down from that point to Koltree on the 
Indus ; steam-navigation on the Indus ; the railroad 
from Moultan to Lahoi-e, which must be made in a few 
years ; the projected railroad across Mesopotamia, cor- 
responding with a line of steamers from the Persian 
Gulf to Kurrachee ; and the roads across the Ilimalava 
Mountains, opening routes into Thibet and China, must 

See Mr. AiPlrcnvj'V work on the Siihl • i.ulwuv. 
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i^radiially draw down to tlic ports of Sinde a larg(3 
{)oi*tion of tlio coinniorce of the great Asiatic table- 
land. 

Some of the first countries to be influenced are 
lleloocliistan and Afghanistan; and therefore every 
information concerning them, as to their productions, 
])opulation, and the temj)er of tlie people and their 
rulers, is a subject of great and increasing interest. It 
is in these countries (jf Central Asia tliat we shall have 
for some years to come to fight a pacific battle with 
Russia ; a battle which friends may fight, in which the 
struggle will not exhaust but invigorate the combatants ; 
wliore the object of contention is as to who shall bring 
to the nations of Asia the manufactures of the civilised 
world ? wlio sliall stimulate them most to send in 
return the productions of their own fertile countries? 

I ba<l tlie ]»leasure (jf meeting M. Ferrier in 1846, 
at Teheran, soon after he ha<l returned from his dan- 
gerous adventures. The next time I saw him was at 
Pondicherry, in 1854, when he showed me his MSS., and 
I offered to talv(‘ chai*g(‘ of, and try to get an English 
j)ublisher for a ti’anslation of them. They formed two 
volumes, ofwhiclithe first, containing the Nai'rative, is 
]U)v: ])rcsented to the ])ublic ; the second, a History of 
the Afghans, with Traditions collected in the Country, 
will fVdlow, should the first be well received. 

The excellent translation of them is due to the labours 
of (\aptain *lesse, avIio has bestowed great care upon it. 
I have been greatly assisted in revising the volume for 
the press by Sir lleniy Rawlinson, whose great profi- 
ciency in ancient and modern Eastern lore, and special 
ac(|uaintance with Afghanistan from liaving been poli- 
tical agent at Candahar during the Afghan war, made 
his assistance invaluable. My warmest thanks are due 
to him for ha^ ing bt‘(Mi good (uiough to look over the 
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work of an nnscientific, btit very observant traveller, 
and for having enabled me, from bis communications, to 
furnish the notes marked “ En.” 

Sir John Login, who was surgeon to the Britisli 
Mission at Herat! under Major Todd, and is now tin; 
guardian of the Maharajah Duleep Singh, most kindly 
looked over the part relating to Herat, with which he 
is so well acquainted, and the notes marked “ L.”, as 
well as an Appendix, are contrilnitions from his stoies 
of knowledge. 

These competent witnesses declare M. Feri'ier's 
Work to be, in their o])inion, most accurate and 
faithful. 

Extracts from the MSS. were read at the meeting of 
the British Association at Liverpool, in 1854, ami Sir 
Roderick Murchison, in his observations u]K)n them, said 
that he considered the work a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the im])ortant countrii's f)f which il li’cats. 

I do not hold myself resjionsiblc ibr the opinions ('x- 
pre.ssed by the Author, esjtecially upon ])oli/ical sub- 
jects ; neither do I profess an agi’cemeiit with some of 
them. They are given from a French ]K)int of view, 
differing from that generally taken in England, but 
are always expressed in must friendly terms towards 
our countrymen, doing them amjrle justice. It appearvs 
to me always desirable, in order to foi-m a conx'ct: judg- 
ment, to hear the statements of others, even though we 
may be inclined to disagree with them. 

I now commit the book to tire candid judgment of 
the reader, believing that it shows acute obscr'vation, 
conscientious care, and Cfursideralrle readiirg; which 
latter accomplishment is surprising when we considcu' 
the active life of the Author-, and his few opportunili(>s 
for consulting bof)ks. — T iik Eoitoi;. 
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In the spring of the year 1845, after a stay of sixteen months at 
Bagdad, I decided upon trying my fortune beyond Persia, in the 
countries yet imperfectly known of Central Asia. I did not conceal 
from myself the risk I w^as about to run in undertaking a journey 
which the majority of OricnHils with whom I had conversed re- 
specting it considered as likely to end fatally for me. To justify 
their apprehensions, they referred to the recent deaths of Stoddart 
and Conolly, setting before me the most fearful pictures of the 
cruelty of the Afghans, who, having recently escaped from the 
short-lived dominion of the British rule, were wholly devoid of 
pity for all Europeans on whom they could lay their hands. I 
saw nothing, however, in these representations to induce me to 
alter my determination, and feeling prepared for whatever might 
happen, and sure that my resolution would not fail me, I said to 
myself, like the Mahoiiiedans, “ What is written, is written ; we 
cannot struggle against destiny ; may mine he accomplkhed.^' 
Fearing that my intention to pass through the states ofMohamed 
Shah, the King of Persia, might become known, and thus create 
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serious difficulties and even dangers (for I liad been obliged to leave 
that country by order of the government, in consequence of in- 
trigues against me), I gave out that I was returning to France by 
Mosul, and obtained from Nejib Pasha, the governor of Bagdad, 
a hoyourdi^ or passport, to travel in that direction. Having 
divested myself of my European habiliments, and assumed a light 
Arab costume, I addressed myself to a man attached to a caravan, 
with whom I agreed to hire his mules for one tomaun* as far as 
Kermanshah, and quitted Bagdad at sundown on the 1st of April, 
1845. 

I had scarcely left the gates of the city ere 1 met with my 
first annoyance. For more than a year I had had in my service an 
Arinenian named Ivan, whom I had previously known at Teheran ; 
he was a strong fellow, sharp and intelligent, ’but a consummate 
scoundrel, and an unparalleled boaster. This fellow had triivelled 
amongst the Turcomans with the unfortunate Nasseli Flores, who 
was assassinated by the Emir of Bokhara ; he had also visited 
Herat and some of the neighbouring provinces, and it was this that 
induced me to keep him in my service, although I was aware that 
he was a dangerous man, a wrangler, obstinate, and a greedy 
thief. However, as 1 should have found the same vices in any 
other Persian servant, though perhaps in a less degree, but 
without his useful qualities, I gave up the idea of dismissing 
him, which I had thought of doing, persuaded thcit if he did not 
kill me himself, he would cerhiinly not let any one else do so. 

I w^as on the point of leaving the city by the gate of Mosul, and 
in the act of mounting a half-laden mule, when, as I have said, 
my troubles commenced, for Ivan introduced me to half-a-dozen of 
his creditors, who declared they would not allow him to leave till 
he had paid their bills, amounting to five tomauns. I sent them 
all to the devil, and left Ivan to settle with them ; but as he was 
in possession of the secret of my journey, which I could not conceal 
from him, he took for granted 1 should not dare to be very hard 
upon him, and that on no account would I leave him in liigdad, 
where he might divulge my projects. This was indeed the fact, 
but I did not wish to appear to give way at the first specimen of 
his knavery, so I mounted my beast, and left, pursued by the 
disappointed creditors, one of whom hung on by my bridle. 
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another by my pack, while a third seized the tail of the innocent 
beast I rode, stopped me short, and reduced me to the sad ne- 
cessity of letting fall a shower of blows upon them to rid myself 
of their importunities. Grumbling and growling they speedily 
withdrew, and I was not sorry to hear them bestowing upon Ivan, 
and with usury, the drubbing they had received from me. But 
before he could come up to entreat me to help him out of this 
dilemma, li^lf his beard was gone, and thinking he had received 
sufficient punishment I made terms with his creditors, he .giving 
them up a gun, and I advancing him two and a half tomauns. 
AVe now started by a magnificent Eastern moonlight, and crossed 
the desert plains, which on all sides surround the city of the 
Caliphs : some ruins, and a vilLage half-way to Bakub^h, were the 
only objects that attracted my attention. A journey of nine hours 
brought us at day-break to the left bank of the Dialla, on which 
were ruins and over a considerable extent of ground. 

The fortificiitions of Bagdad have been built with so little judg- 
ment, and are so much out of repair, that it would be impossible 
to defend the city against any serious attack. Its real defence 
on the side of Persia is on the Dialla ; and here again there is 
another disadvantage — the right bank of the river, by which the 
enemy would advance, is higher than the left, by five and twenty 
or thirty feet, and is covered with gardens filled with trees which 
would much facilitate the approach to and passage of the river : 
though it is true the besieged might occupy these gardens them- 
selves, still the absence of a bridge, by which to retreat in case 
they were beaten, would oblige them to use great caution in 
adopting that kind of defence. 

Bakubah is a small town, with a bazaar and mosque ; it w^as 
formerly of great importance, being tlie point where several much 
frequented rofids meet ; but bloody wars and Mussulman apathy 
have brought it to a state of decay from which there is little 
chance of its ever recovering. There are now not more than 
seven or eight hundred houses. The town is surrounded by 
numerous gardens, in which the palm, orange, lemon, pomegranate, 
and mulberry trees flourish, and the immediate neighbourhood 
produces crops of all kinds of grain. 

The caravan I joined had been assembling in small parties at 
Bakubah for several days, and the detachment to which I belonged 
was the last. For this they waited before they set out to travel 
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through the country between Bakubdh and Karund, the first station 
within the Persian frontier, for there were four dangerous spots 
to pass. Nothing now prevented our departure, and 1 was glad 
enough, as delay might create difficulties, and I was anxious to 
leave Turkey before any arose at Bagdad. Persia, it is true, 
inio-ht be still more insecure ; but then I had a better chance of 
eluding those who were ill-disposed towards me, by changing, 
according to circumstances, the direction of my route. 

Oui; caravan was composed of more than seven hundred persons, 
the greater portion being Persian pilgrims returning from the 
holy city of Kerbelah, and amongst them were the Princess 
Fakhrct Doulet, aunt of the Shah of Persia, some princes, her 
brothers, and other lords attached to the court of Teheran. I 
recognized many who had not the same advantage with me, so 
much had my Arab dress, and a long beard dyed black after the 
Persian manner, disguised me. Sj)eaking Persian as well as tlicy 
did, I passed unnoticed in the crowd as a Greek merchant from 
Mosul. Prudence induced me to keep the strictest incognito, 
as I was entering Persia without leave, and without any definite 
object ; and the intrigues of my enemies, and particularly the most 
implacable one, Mirza Abul llassan Khan, the foreign minister, 
might misrepresent my motives to the Shall, and place me in a 
false and very unpleasant situation. Persia is a despotic country, 
where steel and poison play a great part, so that I took care in 
travelling to preserve my simple name of Yusuf, and to conceal 
myself as much as possible. 

Though only the 2nd of April, the lieat w^as intense ; the 
centigrade thermometer stood at SS"" in the tent, and the flies and 
musquitos left us no peace. 

I had resolved to Isolate myself as much as possible from the 
rest of the caravan, in order to avoid indiscreet questions, although 
I could not resist the polite advances that were made me by five 
or six of the pilgrims, amongst whom was a certain Mollah Ali, 
quite a modern Rabelais. Short, fat, with an open rubicund 
face, and a most sociable disposition, it was always his turn to 
speak ; he knew a little of every thing, and was listened to with 
pleasure, even when he undertook to sing his own praises, which 
was not seldom, but he did this in a manner so droll and so witty, 
that it was impossible to resist the uproarious laugh which his 
eccentric sallies always provoked. From the first he declared he 
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would be my friend, and from that moment he never ceased doing 
his utmost to prove to me the sincerity of his impromptu affection ; 
always gay and original, I passed many a happy day in his 
company. 

Sheraban, April 3rd— seven parasangs*— ten hours— a level 
road — and the country much intersected by canals, for the 
purposes of irrigation.— There were many villages on both sides 
of us, but the beautiful crops, still standing, were much injured by 
clouds of locusts. The day had scarcely dawned when I was 
made somewhat uneasy by recognizing the prince Timour Mirza,t 
whom I had known at Bagdad, and who accompanied as far as the 
frontier his aunt, the Princess Faklirct Doulet This prince had 
been exiled from Persia ever since his father, Ferman Fcnnan, for- 
merly Governor of the province of Fars, had aspired to the crown, 
lie eyed me closely, but without being able to recollect me in my 
humble attire ; his manner, however, sliov ed that he sus])ected 
some mystery, for he followed me perscvcringly, until I eluded 
him in the crowd, where 1 found my new friend, Mollah Ali, 
whose cheerful gossip soon made me forget my fears. 

This singular follower of Islam w-as one of the most extraordi- 
nary of Mussulmans ; superstitious, and orthodox to the very roots of 
his hair, with his countrymen, to whom he never ceased preaching, 
and always reprimanded sharply for any religious short comings, 
wdicn alone with me he set no bounds to lus toleration and self- 
indulgencx!. “ Look at these sons of the infernal regions'” feder 
souhlitc, he used to say ; “ at each moment they invoke the 


* A pdnisdJKj is about three luiles aiul 
a half, more less in ditfereut rlis- 
tricts. 

t Timour Mirza wa^ one of the Per- 
sian princes who were in Kiiplaud some 
years ago, and who have lived ever since 
at Bagdad on small pensions from the 
English Goveniiuent. Timour means 
‘ Lion’ in Arabic, and this prince is 
worthy of the name, for his courage is 
celebrated. He has had frequent mdldes 
with the Arabs, who come sometimes up 
to the gates of Bagdad. On one occasion, 
ini 84G, he W’as surprised by a party w hile 
out hawking. At first, the Arabs kno^v- 
ing him, would only have taken some 
plunder, until one of their number np- 
proachiug the prince too familiarly, 


W'as struck by him. The Arabs, irri- 
tated, made a general attack, iu which 
Timour fell, bravely fighting, and 
was carried into Bagdad for dead from 
a spear-wound through his lungs, from 
which he however recovered. The 
Arabs have a gi*eat superstition about 
killing or WTUunliiig any pej’son of 
a chief's family, and in their own quar- 
rels the chiefs are generally shut up iu 
a tent while the tribe fights. The at- 
tack on Timour Mirza, they thought, 
brought ill luck upon them ; their 
sheep and camels died ; disease attacked 
their families, and, for a long time after- 
w’ards, they used to send in deputations 
to the prince to induce him to remove 
the fancied curse from them. — E d, 
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name of God, of All, and the holy Imaums, and yet they never 
cease to disobey their commands. What hypocrites ! pretending 
poverty, but having* their clothes lined with gold ducats all the 
while, and don’t give me an obolus in spite of all the pains I 
take to keep them in the right way, and make the good seed 
grow in their hearts. As to promises, they have storehouses of 
these that are never empty. In the morning, when we arrive 
at our halting place, I often have to cook my pillau myself, and, 
without any respect for iny sacred character, they allow my hands 
to be degraded by the low labours of the kitchen, instead of 
assisting and feeding me. Ah! y ou Younans * are much more 
humanized ; all men are your brothers, and yet these dogs look 
upon you as impure ; but I, though I am a Mussulman, am far 
from sharing this stupid notion, and to prove it to you, I come 
to-night to settle myself with you in a retired corner, and wee'll 
mess together — what say you ? do you agree ?” 

The intention of the Mollah w^as very evident He wished to 
hang upon my hooks. But his amiable character, and metapho- 
rical language, so thoroughly pleased and amused me, that I 
accepted his proposition, and from that night we chummed to- 
gether, to the great despair of Ivan, who had to receive his 
reiterated orders, w^hich he dared not disobey. 

There are from two hundred and fifty to three hundred houses 
in Sheraban, and many of them are crowned by five or six 
nests of storks. I never saw so many of these birds as in this 
place. 

Kuzil Rohdt^ April 4th — four parasangs — six hours . — We 
travelled during an hour and a half through the plain, gradually 
rising, and then crossed a mountain of sand and gravel, the western 
side of which was covered with immense rounded blocks of stone. 
It took us an hour and a half to pass this mountain, when we 
descended into a plain, pretty well watered, with here and there 
some fine pastures. 

On arriving at Ktizil Kobdt, my friend the Mollah very nearly 
broke his neck by a fall ; he and his mule rolled one over the 
other, until they were brought up by a stinking marsh, in which 
some wild ducks were dabbling, that flew off with loud cries. 
Thinking this accident a warning from heaven not to go through 


* The Persian name for the Greek Bubjects of the Sultan. 
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the village, Mollah Ali insisted on going round it to arrive at our 
encampment, and I went with him, as it gave me an opportunity 
of seeing the walls. These were made of thick layers of earth, 
placed one on the other, and hardened ; they appeared very 
ancient, and were of considerable extent. On the eastern side we 
remarked a gate built of burnt bricks like those at Babylon, and 
these certainly dated before Islamism had become the religion of 
this country. Kiizil Robat contains four hundred and fifty houses. 

Kanakiy April 5th — four parasangs— six hours— across a plain 
varied by low hills. 

A caravan of Mussulman pilgrims is very dull society for a 
Christian traveller ; for amongst them he is always sure to meet with 
the greatest fanatics. “ These dogs,’’ as their countryman Mollah 
Ali called them, although covered with vermin and smelling of 
rancid butter enough to suffocate one, used to run out of the way 
to let me j)ass, keeping to windward as if the air were tainted by 
iny Christian presence. Even by paying heavily, I could not have 
obtained the smallest service from the crowd of beggars, almost 
naked, wdio followed the caravan on foot : from these ragamuflSns 
I endured the greatest insults, which I was obliged to put up 
with. The pilgrims deafen one with the repetition of their pious 
vociferations, for the sole purpose of impressing their hearers 
with a great idea of their holiness, which it is quite allow^able to 
question. They regularly recite the five prayers prescribed by the 
Koran, and every time the aj)pointcd hour comes round, the 
caravan stops until they have finished. I was the only person who 
did not join in their devotions ; for my rascal Ivan, although a 
Christian, accommodated, himself to the customs of all nations : he 
prayed to Jesus with his co-religionists, to Mahomet with the 
Mussulmans, to the divine fire with the Ghebers — in short w’as never 
embarrassed by any creed, as he was conversant with the external 
forms of all religions, and practised them alternately, according to 
the company in which he found himself. Standing therefore as 1 
did aloof at the hours of prayer, many an angry scowl was cast 
upon me, and many unpleasant remarks were directed against me ; 
but the consideration with which Mollah Ali treated me, and the 
tenacity with which he defended me, had a certain effect upon 
these fanatics, for they were afraid of incurring his displeasure by 
molesting me. My friend failed not to let me understand by the 
most direct allusions, made in the most flowery terms, how happy 
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I ought to think myself in the enjoyment of his protection under 
the circumstances, and how proper it would be if I comforted his 
stomach after such speeches with a glass of wine or brandy — a 
request that I willingly acceded to : the Mollah even ate one of 
my pork sausages, swearing by Allah, that at Bagdad, where I 
bought mine, they were all made of beef, and ‘‘ even if they were 
made of pork,’’ he added in a low tone, “ the sin would not be 
such a wonderful sin to eat one on a journey, where the privations 
are so great.” He then confidentially owned to me that he could 
not understand why the Prophet had forbidden this innocent food, 
and commented on the Koran, in such a manner as to make light 
of his transgression. 

Kanaki is a small town of a thousand houses ; the entrance to it 
is by a paved street, which crosses the town, and terminates at a 
fine bridge of burnt brick of nine arches, leading to the suburb 
situated on the right bank of the Hialla, where there is a splendid 
caravanserai: the caravanserai- shall is open to travellers gratis; 
in those which are the property of individuals, the traveller pays a 
trifling sum to the dalan-dar, or porter, for admittance. Tlie 
caravanserai-shah at Kanaki is in the centre of a square surrounded 
by low booths which form the bazaar. Here are always to be 
found crowds of the pillaging population of the neighbourhood, 
both Arabs and Kurds : the Jaf elbows the Sindjavi ; the Bilber 
finds himself by the side of the Bachtiyari and the Lour and this 
assemblage of typos of races so different is very strange and 
picturesque. Perocity, and instincts the most uncultivated and 
energetic, were depicted on almost every countenance. Every one 


♦ The Jaf are a very largo tribe, 
dependent on Turkey, ainl niiinbering 
about 25,000 families, who inhabit in 
winter the plains of Sulirnaniah and 
Zohab, and in summer migrate to the 
mountains of Ardolan. They are the 
most warlike and unruly of all the 
Kurdish tribes. 

The Sindjavi are a tribe of Kurds de- 
pending upon Persia, who alternately 
inhabit the mountains of Kerinaushah 
and the plains upon the Turkish frontier. 
They do not number more than 2000 
families. 

Bachtiykri. The name of a great Per- 
sian tribe inhabiting the mountains be- 
tween Shuster and Ispahan. They are 
named by Strabo, and Patis- 


khuris in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Tlieir manners and language have 
scarcely changed since the days of 
Cyrus. They letaiued their independ- 
ence till about 1840, when they were 
conquered and decimated by the Persian 
Government, and their chiefs kept in 
perpetual imprisonment at Teheran. 

The Lour is the inhabitant of the 
province of Luristiin, a Persian pro- 
vincejoining the pashalik of Bagdad on 
the East, and extending to the Bachtiydri 
mountains.— Consult Baron de Bode’s 
Travels inLuristan, London, about 1 844; 
and Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memoir, Trans. 
Geogr. Soc. 1839, from wliich an ex- 
tract is given. — See App. A. 
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was armed to the teeth, and the majority of them come here rather 
to find out what opportunity is likely to present itself of plundering 
a caravan than for any honest purpose : perhaps there is not a 
greater set of vagabonds on the face of the earth. I cannot 
help, however, admiring the air of dignity with which these men 
wear their wretched rags, that contrast so strangely with the 
richness and beauty of their arms : one bandit, whose clothes 
would not have sold literally for sixpence, had a gun of great 
value ; the long damascened rifle barrel was of the finest wwk- 
nianship, but the lock was bad ; both the lock and barrel were 
fixed to the stock by hands of silver, ornamented w'ith gold and 
precious stones. Some fine lances, which I also saw, were made 
of a long, hard, and flexible reed, but they did not seem to me 
very handy. At Kaiiaki it would be imprudent to go for a moment 
unarmed, or to lose sight of one’s l)aggage ; for men, women, and 
children crowd round travellers with one single object, that of 
robbing them ; they rarely retire without having got something, 
and if they are superior in number, raise a shout at a signal 
agreed upon, rush upon their victims, and strip them in open day. 
A pleasant occurrence of this kind had taken place about eight 
months before, after which Nejib Pasha of Bagdad detached 
400 Albanians to protect the bazaar, and though they w^ere 
strong enough to prevent robberies, they winked at them on re- 
ceiving a j)ropcr consideration. 

I had now worn my simple iVrab shirt for several days, and 
quickly discovered its advantiiges over an European dress, for it 
contributed to my security and ease, and saved me many a tomaun. 
Our European (dothes, tight, in had taste, and, as an Oriental con- 
siders them, indecent, if they have by chance the merit of pro- 
curing a certain consideration on the part of Persian functionaries, 
do most decidedly attract the insults of the children and lower 
orders, and make the wearer a mark for every kind of extortion. 
For economy also there is nothing like an Arab robe : it costs 
five shillings, and will last for two or three years: we may wdth 
good reason take an example from the simplicity of Oriental 
habits, and repress among ourselves ati excessive luxury in dress. 
Never, 1 must confess, did 1 feel more at my ease than in my 
simple shirt of coai’se linen, mounted on my mule, which carried 
all that was necessary for my wants. Without being quite as 
lightly clothed as Diogenes, the reforms in my wardrobe had 
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been considerable ; the same mule carried my whole equipment, a 
simple saucepan, a small iron stove, and a felt carpet, which, 
doubled in two, served me for a bed and covering. Ivan was not 
so easily accommodated, and seemed humiliated to serve a master 
who made such a sorry figure. He revolted at the idea of riding 
a mule for which I paid only half price, because, besides his 
precious person, it carried two bales of American cotton. On 
arriving at Kanaki he bought a horse with some tomauns of which 
he had cheated me, and began to play the gentleman, even with 
Mollah Ali, whom he no longer obeyed without much remonstrance. 
Luckily my friend was good natured, and made the best of every- 
thing. Each day, on reaching our encampment, he was the first to 
dig a cooking place, and prepared our simple pillau ; when it was 
ready we each attacked it with our fingers, without the aid of 
either spoons or forks, and after two or three days I acquitted 
myself as well as if I had eaten in this manner all my life. 
Really, whatever European etiquette may teach us, this Eastern 
fashion has its advantages, and now that 1 am once more amongst 
people who consider their civilisation superior to that of the 
Persians, I often regret being obliged to use a pointed instrument, 
for I enjoyed certain dishes much more when I carried them to 
my mouth with the assistance of my fingers. 

We were on the wat(*Ii the whole night we ])assed at Kanaki : 
but in spite of our vigilance the marauders contrived to steal 
several beasts and their loads. Our pleasure was great when at 
sunrise we left this inhospitable place. 

Kusra Shircen^ April 6th — five parasangs — six hours. — The 
country for the first four parasangs wdld and undulating, the last 
cultivated and irrigated from the waters of the Dialla. Two days 
before we reached this, a brigade of Persian cavalry cantoned at 
Serpeul, under the orders of the Sertip Shah Abbas Khan, had a 
bloody engagement with the nomadic Bilbers on the road we had 
to pass ; killing several of them, and making many prisoners. The 
general opinion, therefore, was that the defeated Bilbers would 
revenge themselves on the first caravan that came their way, and 
before leaving Kanaki every one looked to his arms. “ What is 
written, is written,’^ however, being the Persian motto, the caravan, 
as on other days, divided itself into small detachments, which 
followed one another at considerable intervals, consoling them- 
selves with the words Khooda Kerinij God is merciful. Ob- 
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serving our scattered line of march, I begged Mollah Ali to 
exert his influence and rally round us a hundred men, but my 
eccentric companion answered me only by a look at once dignified 
and droll His eye kindled, his nostrils distended, and assuming 
a warlike air, he put himself in the attitude for throwing the 
“jerccd,”and thus apostrophised me: “ What have you to fear, 
as long as you are with me ? Are you ignorant that my reputa- 
tion extends over every Mussulman country, and who is the dog 
that dare to expose himself to the edge of my sabre ? Cease your 
fears, my friend : whatever happens, trust in me.” Notwithstanding 
this assurance, I kept close to some armed horsemen, who were 
with the women and the loaded mules, the detachments in front 
and rear being out of sight. Suddenly Ivan called out, “ Sahib^ 
duzd amadest ! ” Master, here are the robbers ! At this excla- 
mation Mollah Ali looked round, with a quivering lip, and seeing 
no one, said, ‘‘ Merdke^ Oh man, why disturb the calm we were 
enjoying ? may God forbid it I Khooda ni Kouned ! keep your 
visions to yourself, hold your stupid tongue, and cease to agitate our 
minds.” But Ivan persisted, and he was correct, for he showed 
us the heads of men looking over the tops of some little hillocks on 
our right. Our scouts immediately galloped to the front, the 
women and children offering invocations to Allah, and all the 
Iinaums were sent to the rear ; in an instant the mules were un- 
packed, the bales of merchandise ranged in a circle to serve as 
a breastwork, and we waited the attack. When our scouts thought 
our defensive dispositions sufficiently complete, they retreated in 
good order, and joined us. The Bilbers, about three hundred in 
number, followed them, but at a respectful distance, firing out of 
shot, which we answered by a shower of balls, that likewise fell 
short : both parties continued this amusement for three quarters of 
an hour, until the Shah’s aunt came up with her brothers and 
numerous escort, when the brigands dispersed in all directions. 
Mollah Ali, who had disappeared at the beginning of the fray, 
was, after some minutes’ search, discovered under the litter of one 
of the women, ensepj^d between two bales of English cloth. 
Frightfully pale, an<itvhis tongue and throat so dry he could not 
speak, the holy man was some time before he recovered. I 
watched him afterwards as he walked amongst the various groups 
of pilgrims, relating his adventures, and heard him frequently pro- 
nouncing a pompous eulogy on his own valour. 
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Kusra Shireen, a small village of twenty' eight houses, with a 
caravanserai-shah in pretty good condition, is situated on the 
side of a mountain, at the foot of which flows the Dialla. This 
is an abominable place, and the inhabitants, a rascally set, form 
part of the rabble who lie in wait for travellers at Kanaki. 
Provisions sell here at an exorbitant price, that is to say, when 
there are any ; for generally there is nothing to be had, and it is 
prudent always to lay in a stock at the preceding stage. In the 
rare times of plenty there are only eggs, sour milk, bad black 
bread, and barley and straw, which the inhabitants purchase in 
other places and re-sell to travellers ; Kusra Shireen produces 
nothing but flints, which cover the ground six inches deep. 

This village is situated at the western extremity of a large town 
in ruins, and the enceinte, which is clearly to be traced, forms a 
long square of at least a league in length on the shortest front. 
Numerous portions of wall and remains of edifices, which must 
once have been very magnificent, arc still standing ; many of these 
were built of enormous blocks of hewn stone, and this must have 
been a very important city, for the ruins extend over a distance of 
twelve miles. The Persians, who delight only in the marvellous, 
have not failed to write a host of legends on this locality, most of 
them in honour of the beautiful Shireen and her lover Ferhad, the 
famous sculptor, to whom they attribute the most gigantic works. 
They say this amorous artist cut an aqueduct in the living rock, 
five parasangs in length, the ruins of which are still visible, ex- 
tending from the foot of the mountains to the town, and filled it 
with milk for his favourite courser, which was lodged in the 
palace of his beloved. Shireen, who is such a favourite with 
Persian authors, lived in the beginning of the seventh century, 
and was the favourite of the Sassanide king, Khosroo Purviz, but 
she nevertheless responded to the advances of the sculptor Ferhad. 
Khosroo was not ignorant of the fact, and promised Ferhad to 
yield him the object of his love if he could bring into the plain 
the abundant waters which flowed from the mountains, and were 
lost amongst them, or at their base. Ferhad immediately set to 
work, and this labour, which all supposed impossible, was ac- 
complished with complete success by the artist, and nearly 
terminated, when the King, foreseeing that he would lose his 
beautiful mistress, sent a messenger to Ferhad to inform him of 
her death. The unhappy man was at that moment on the summit 
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of a precipice, and in his despair cast himself into the abyss at 
his feet, and terminated his existence. As for the beautiful 
Shireen, although the poets say that she passionately loved Ferhad, 
yet they make her poison herself some time after, not for him, but 
partly for grief at the death of Khosroo, and partly to escape from 
the unhallowed love of his son and successor Sirsez. All the 
ancient monuments in Persia, of which the origin is unknown, 
are exclusively attributed by the Persians either to Ferhad or 
to Roostem. 

It is not necessary that I should give the Persian version of the 
origin of Kusra Shireen. No doubt it had been built many ages 
when Ferhad lived ; it is indeed impossible to attribute its con- 
struction to the Persians at all, because they never used hewn 
stone. In the most ancient times, as now, they always employed 
brick dried in the sun, and occasionally burnt brick, and this is 
the reason we find no vestige of the monuments that originally 
existed in the great Persian cities, the very sites of which are now 
an object of doubt among the learned. If I may be allowed 
to hazard an opinion, I should say that the ruins of Kusra Shireen 
might be those of the city of Oppidam, which is placed by ancient 
authors in the Zagros mountains, between Opis and Ecbatana, 
and was founded by a colony of Boeotians, who followed Xerxes 
into Persia. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Serpeul — Attack on the Jafs — Attacked by the Jafs — Persian honour — 
Shah Abbas Khan — Hia vile conduct to the foregoing tribe — Official malver- 
sations — Karund — Mountain road — The Sincljavis — Conduct of the Princess 

— Scene of confusion — Iliato apathy — Mollali All’s opinion of these nomads 

— Relation of Mahomedan sects to one another — The pass of Kanmd — Arrival 
at that town — The inhabitants — Revolt of the Karundians — Reason for this 

— Horrible treachery — Crime committed with impunify — Haroonabad — 
Mahod-aslit — Kermanshah — Mohamed Ali Mirza — Abbas Mirza — Kurdish 
troops — Decay of Kermanshah — Persian army — Emir Mohib Ali Khan — 
Bad administration — Flocks of the Kurds — Horses of the province — Carpets 

— Cakes of Manna — Revenues — Tak-el*Bostan — Ivan’s villany — Bositoon 

— The Kerkha river — Extensive ruins — Inscriptions — The Persian caravan 

— Kungawar — Mount Nahavend — Fortress of Kungawar — Battle here in 
641 a.D. — Fine pastures — The site of ancient Ecbatana — Arrian — The tomb 
of Hephscstiou. 


Serpeul, April 7 th — four parasangs — five and a-half hours. — Before 
leavingKusraSliireen we fell into fresh difficulties, which were nearly 
ending in a more tragic manner than those of the previous day. 
The Sertip Shah Abbas Khan, commanding the Persian cavalry 
quartered at Serpeul, had made an expedition in the month of March 
against the Jafs. This tribe inhabited a territory, the posses- 
sion of which had been previously claimed by the Shah of Persia 
and the Sultan ; but as the Persians occupied it in force, they re- 
mained in possession and enjoyed the revenues. The present 
attack on the Jafs was made on account of some pretended 
depredations which the latter had committed, and their refusal to 
pay tribute. The Persian cavalry fell suddenly upon their camp, 
sabring the Jafs, and pillaging everything they could lay their 
hands on. Thus surprised, they had only time to leap on their 
horses and secure the safety of their women and children, aban- 
doning to the assailants their tents and flocks, and leaving in their 
hands the bodies of seven men killed upon the spot. They were, 
however, able to c^rry off the greater part of their wounded, and 
only seventeen were taken into Serpeul by Shah Abbas Khan with 
the rich booty he had captured. We heard this at Kusra Shireen, 
and as the Jafs were in the neighbourhood, many of the pil- 
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grims with myself tliouglit it prudent to retire within the walls of 
the caravanserai ; but the Princess Fakhret Doulet, believing her- 
self sufficiently safe under the protection of her numerous suite, 
and the near neighbourhood of the Persian cavalry, did not think 
it necessary to adopt this precaution, but pitched her tents on the 
banks of the river. This imprudence was nearly costing her 
dear. It was by the greatest chance that in the middle of the 
night she received information that Mohamed Beg, the chief of 
the Jafs, was advancing with six hundred horsemen to carry her 
off; and she and her escort had scarcely rejoined us in the 
caravanserai, and barricaded the door, when the Jafs appeared, 
crowning the eminences which commanded our retreat. A fusillade 
immediately opened upon us, but as hannless in its results as that 
of the day before with the Bilbers : it continued till day-break 
without any one being either killed or wounded. Ibrahim Pasha, 
Governor of Zohab, who was with the Princess, was then sent out 
to parley with Mohamed Beg, when they came to the following 
terms : — Mohamed Beg engaged to escort the Princess and her 
suite as far as Serpcul, on condition that when she reached that 
town she would intercede with Shah Abbas Khan for the restora- 
tion of the Jaf prisoners, and all the property and flocks he had 
carried oft‘. Mohamed Beg executed his engagement hiithfully, 
and conducted us to Scrpeul, but the Princess was no sooner in 
safety than she showed herself far less sensitive to the value of a 
promise than the Jaf chief, for she shut herself up in her tent, 
refused to receive him, and told him if he did not instantly re- 
tire, she would order Shah Abbas Khan to make hiim 

The Persians are famous for treachery, and this is w ell knowm ; 
but I am bound to say, in justice to those who formed our caravan, 
that they were indignant at the base conduct of the Princess, and 
declared loudly that Shah Abbas Khan had invented the delin- 
quencies of the poor Jafs, because he wanted an excuse for 
plundering them, and to make the Shah believe that he was a 
brave, zealous, and intelligent oflScer. The pilgrims assured me 
that the Jafs, far from pillaging any caravans, contributed, on 
the contrary, to the safety of the road ; for, occupying as they did 
the contested ground between Persia and Turkey, they had a 
positive interest in expelling from this district all desperadoes, 
and putting down disturbances which might otherwise compromise 
them. The tribute had been faithfully and regularly paid, but 
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as Shah Ahbas Khan wished to double it for his own benefit, 
they had refused his unjust demand. Such was the lawless trans- 
action that took place at Serpeul, and such are of daily occurrence 
in all parts of the Persian empire. With so bad a system, how 
can this country recover from its present state of impoverishment 
and decay? The subordinate officers pillage and divide the fruits 
of their peculations with the ministers who retain them in their 
places, because they profit by their iniquity. The most unfor- 
tunate portion of the Persian population, namely, the labouring 
classes, are always the most ill-treated, and their complaints never 
reach the foot of the throne until they have been so transformed 
and falsified as to draw upon them fresh persecutions instead of 
procuring the justice they seek. Finding it impossible to obtain 
this, they take the matter into their own hands when opportunity 
offers, and the thousand miseries which they bear in silence 
become at length so insupportable that many a bloody episode is 
the result. Nevertheless the Shah thinks his people happy. Un- 
fortunate Persia ! wretched Persians ! 

The road from Kusra Shireen to Serpeul is undulating, the 
surface arid and stony. The caravanserai-shah, at the latter place, 
is bad, and occupied by a detachment of Persian cavalry who re- 
fused to admit us within its precincts ; a dozen huts are built 
against it, and in these provisions are sold ; the river Dialla flows 
near the caravanserai, which is spanned by a bridge that gives its 
name to the place. I was now on the Persian territory. 

Karund^ April 8th — seven parasangs — eleven hours and a-half. 
After three hours’ travelling through meadows, in a valley watered 
by several streams, we left on our right the high mountains of 
Louristan, covered with tufts of trees and still capped with snow. 
Our road lay across some others on our left : the oak, lime, beech, 
and elm were thinly scattered on their summits amongst various 
kinds of wild fruit trees and brushwood. The road, though not 
particularly steep, is very difficult, on account of the many blocks 
of fallen rock, and the flints which cover it so thickly, — it was 
with infinite difficulty the horses picked their way. Besides these 
impediments an accidental circumstance considerably delayed our 
progress. 

The road from the base to the summit of the mountain was 
crowded with* beasts of burden and flocks belonging to the tribe of 
Sindjavis ; they were migrating from the plain, which becomes arid 
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in summer, to settle for a time in the mountain pastures. Their 
bao; 2 :af^e and four thousand tents were carried by camels, horses, 
oxen, mules and asses, which barred our way at every step. The 
Princess and the Persians paused not at these obstacles, but 
breaking their way through the multitude, upset everything be- 
fore them. Their shouts, the lamentations of the Sindjavis, the 
screams and tears of the women and children, the bellowing of 
oxen, neighing of horses, braying of asses, barking of dogs, 
bleating of sheep and goats, and crowing of cocks, gave a most 
strange character to the scene. This avalanche of Persians, 
clashing with the lieterogcneous mass, threw many of the laden 
animals over the precipice, and it w^as piteous to see the young 
lambs, kids and calves, attached to some of the loads, dashed 
to pieces as they rolled dow'ii the ravine. I could not com- 
prehend the resignation of these unfortunate Iliates, wdio, strong 
enough to have overpowered us in the twinkling of an eye, 
submitted to the destruction of their property without daring 
to utter a word of remonstrance. This, however, they did, and 
called down the blessings of heaven upon the royal lady and her 
ill-conditioned escort 

I could not refrain from expressing my sentiments on this 
subject to Mollah Ali, who had scarcely recovered his powers of 
speech, so much had terror impaired it at the time we were 
attacked by the Bilbers. Ilis native air, however, and the variety 
of scenes presented to us in the midst of the Sindjavi migration, 
had restored him to his normal condition. “ How,” he replied, 
“ can you pity these brutes ? they can only be com])arcd to the 
beasts of the forest, — they are quite as savage. These nations are 
Mussulman only in name ; they say no prayers, they perform no 
ablutions, they do not fast, and they refuse tithe to the Mollahs. 
1 am convinced that to exterminate them would be an act Infinitely 
jdeasing to God and to the Prophet. 1 grant you that the women 
might be spared to su])ply the harems, where they would learn 
something good. To think otherwise of these miscreants w'ould be 
to provoke the w rath of Heaven.” And there is no doubt that the 
opinions of my friend the Mollah w^ere held by every Persian in 
our caravan ; the Sindjavis being looked upon as belonging to a 
sect that is only nominally Mussulman, which is sufficient to put 
them out of the pale of the law in the opinion of these fanatic 

c 
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pilgrims. In those countries in which Tslamisin is divided into 
various sects, the state of the people in relation to each other is 
almost inconceivable : they are all irreconcilable enemies, though 
they occasionally fraternize. 

In spite of the obstacles we encountered, three quarters of an 
hour brought us to the top of the mountain, and the first step of 
the ascent to the great table-land of Central Asia was accomplished. 
Thence we traversed a country, sometimes undulating, but more 
frequently level, by a defile much wooded, and very fatiguing to 
our animals on account of the stones which covered the road. In 
the middle of the defile we came to a caravanserai-shrili, at the 
extremity of the forest ; beyond it the valley expands to the 
width of about two miles, and contains extensive pastures, on 
which the nomadic tribes jhtch their innumerable tents during 
the summer months : here and there might also be observed a few 
villages.* 

Having left the forest, we jmrsued our way for two hours and 
a half along the valh^y, when we arrived at Karund, a largo town 
of eleven hundred houses. Here we found a cara^'anserai-sh^^h 
surrounded with gardens. TIk^ inhabitants of this place are Ali 
illahi^ worshippers of Ali, whom they consider as God ; they eat 


* Since I wrote this joururil the TVr- 
nians have bound theinselves ])y the 
treaty of Erzoroorn, in 1S48, to restore 
Zohal) and SerpCil to tiie Turks. The 
nu)uutaiu of Jvaruiid, the most natural 
boundary between tl)e two states, has 
been pointed out by the special coniiiiis- 
sioners as the frontier to be reco^^nised 
in future by l)otIi nations ; but, in my 
opinion, tljis division will only compli- 
cate the question, instead of setting it at 
rest, and for this simple reason: — This 
border is inhabited by a nomadic popu- 
lation, who are unable to maintain their 
flocks unless they can, for the five cold- 
est months of the year, resort to the 
pastures of the plain which has been 
ceded to the Turks : during the seven hot 
months it is indispensable they should 
remove to the pasturage of the moun- 
tains to replace that which is dried up 
in the plain. The district, therefore, 
will probably be deserted, it being a 
physical impossibility that the tribes 


.sl)onld maintain their flocks when de* 
])rivod of the right of moving from one 
country to the otlior; or else this I’ight 
ought to be conceded to them, and 
then Tiu’ks and Eersiaiis will equally 
seek to levy tolls upon tliese I bates, 
wdiich will give rise to interminable 
diifereiiees. The Persians under Ma- 
homed Ali Mirza undertook the govern- 
ment of tlie }>lain, siin])ly to put an 
end to such feuds; and, though taking 
it from them might to a certain ex- 
tent satisfy tlic Sultan’s self-love, it 
will most surely create endless diffi- 
culties for Ids government. 

For a trifling expense the Sliah might 
fortify the j)as8 of Karund, and his 
frontier on that side would then be very 
difficidt to attack; but Persian money 
is seldom spent for the purposes of 
public utility, and these impoi*tant 
works will no more be executed by 
Nasser Eddin Shah than they wore by 
his late father Mahmoud Shah, 
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pork, drink fermented liquors, never pray, never fast in Rhamazan, 
and are cruel and savage in their habits. Although almost always 
in revolt against Persia, it is scarcely possible to subdue them : 
thcrc'fore these feuds arc compromised, and never thoroughly 
repressed by force; if this is resorted to, they immediately 
abandon their dwellings and take refuge in the mountains, where 
a Persian army cannot follow^ them. The tax levied upon the 
people of Karund is very trifling, though their territory is rich ; 
the tribute was reduced in 1842, in coiisequenccr of a revolt which 
recalls the memory of th(‘ Sicilian Vespers, and caused the 
greatest sensation in Teheran. I was there when the news 
arrived, and the follow nig is the account that w as then given of 
the event.* 

A young man of Karund having prevailed uj)on a girl helonging 
to a neighbouring village to leave her father’s roof and live with 
him, afterwards refused to pay the indemnity customary in such 
cases, to induce the parent to givci up his right to his daughter. 
On this he made a complaint to Hadji Khan Sheki, of the tribe 
of Shirvan, Governor of Kermanshah, wdio sent some /arra- 
c'Ztc.s’, revenue officers, to receive the indemnity ; but the inha- 
bitants of Karund attacked them, and in the end drove them 
out of the village. I’liis was followed by another visit from a 
stronger party of farraehes, but the second expedition fared no 
better than the first. Hadji Khan then marched against the 


**= The fc^llowing is Colonel Ilawlin- 
.sou’h account of the Hingular religion of 
the Ali lilahi Kcct : — “ Tlii.s faith/’ he 
Bays, “ bears evident marks of Judaism, 
singularly amalgamated with Sabjeaii, 
Clu'istian, and Mahometan legends. 
'Idle tomb of Baba Yadgar, in the I’ass 
of Zardali, is tljcir holy place ; and this 
fit the time of the Arab invasion of 
Persia was regarded as the abode of 
bllias. The Ali-Illahis believe in a suc- 
ecssion of incarnations of the Godhead, 
amounting to lonl ; Benjamin, Moses, 
I'llias, David, Jesus Christ, Ali and Ids 
tutor Salman, a joint development, tlic 
Imam Ilossein, and the Haftaii (the 
seven bodies) arc considered tlie chief 
of their incarnations : the Ilaftan were 
seven Pirs, or spiritual guides, who lived 
in the early ages of Islam, and each, 
worshipped as the Deity, is an object 


of fidoration in some pfu'ticular part of 
Knrdidtan. Baba Yadgar was one of 
these. The whole of the incaruatious 
jire thus regarded as one and the same 
pei'son, the bodily form of the divine 
manifestation having alone changed ; 
but the most perfect development is 
supposed to have tiiken plfice in the 
persons of Benjanun, Dfivid, and Ali. 
The Spaidsh Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, 
seems to have consideied the whole of 
these Ali-Illahis as Jews ; and it is j)OS- 
sible tliat in Ijis time their faith may 
have been less corrupted. . . . Aniaria 
also, where the false Messias David 
Klias a})pearcd, with whose story the 
liluglish reader is now familiar, was cer- 
tainly in the district of Ilolwan.” — 
Journal of Juu/al Geographical JS'ocu'it/f 
vol. ix. p. JG. — Ed. 

c 2 
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rebels with five hundred men and four pieces of cannon, not only 
to punish them for this breach of custom, but also to collect the 
arrears of tribute, which had been of several years’ standing. This 
occurred in the depth of winter ; and as the Karundians could not, 
without danger of being frozen, avail themselves of their usual 
retreats, they adopted a different system. When the governor 
approached the city they went out in a body to meet him, 
entreated his pardon, and promised that if it were granted, they 
would pay thrice the sum demanded of them ; Hadji Khan, glad 
to conclude tlie affair without bloodshed, granted their request and 
entered the town. He was lodged in one of tlie best houses with 
a suite of ten persons ; his soldiers were dispersed amongst the 
inhabitants, who showed them every possible kindness, and wearied 
with their hard day’s march tlirough tlie snow, soon sunk into 
profound slumber. At midnight a single shot was fired : it was 
the signal agreed upon by the Karundians to fall upon and 
slaughter their unsuspecting victims, and they did so. The 
governor, who had not retired to rest, alarmed his attendants and 
had time to barricade the house ere the rebels reached it : for ten 
hours he defended it successfully ; for his people never threw away 
a shot, and each time a ])iecc was discharged one of the Kanin- 
dians bit the dust. Seeing themselves thus decimated without 
obtaining any result, they determined to set fire to the besieged 
house, which being partly built of wood as well as the houses near 
it, was soon in flames. 

Hadji Khan, however, was resolved to die the death of a soldier, 
and had no idea of remaining there to be burned without revenge. 
Supported by his ten devoted followers, he rushed out of the house 
like an infuriated lion, and fell upon his brutal assailants ; but his 
heroic courage availed him not against the fearful odds — he was 
surrounded, and, after a desperate struggle, fell to rise no more. 
The Persian Government displayed its usual feebleness by for- 
bearing in any way to punish these cut-throats : they were par- 
doned, and the amount of their tribute reduced. It is thus that 
the certainty of impunity relaxes all the ties of obedience in 
Persia : there is no medium there ; and when useless severity Is not 
employed, the most dangerous weakness is exhibited. 

1 heard afterwards that the Persian Government had good 
reasons for not punishing the Karundians, for though the foregoing 
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report of Hadji Mirza Aghassi,* the Prime Minister (who was in 
the habit of constantly deceiving the Shah), was entirely false, it 
was nevertheless this report which was inserted in the Persian 
archives by the tevarik-neuvis^ historian, of the Kajars, to serve 
hereafter as an historical document, connected with the reigning 
dynasty ; and for that reason I have left it in my journal. This 
incident is a striking proof how necessary it is to receive Persian 
statements with caution, even in books on the most important 
subjects : venality or fear, or both, so often lead to the distortion 
of ftxcts, that it is very unusual to find an author who has the 
courage to tell the truth ; neither is it easy to ascertain it. There 
is no free press in the country ; communication with different and 
disbint places is exceedingly bad, or there is none at all ; and the 
despotism of the Government will not suffer any event to be made 
known, but in the manner, and at the time, that best suits its 
own purposes, so that the verification of any report is extremely 
difficult, if not hopeless. There were not five persons in Teheran 
who knew within the year how the massacre of the Karundians 
really happened, nor did I, until some time had elaj)sed. Hadji 
Khan Sheki had no complaint to make against the Karundians 
other than that they were unwilling to ])ay their taxes, and 
this determined him to march against them with 800 men, 
of whom 300 were Gool^ms,t of Turkish origin : these he 


* This remarkable man, whose por- 
trait forms tlie frontispiece, was a na- 
tive of Krivan, and, conscciuently, a 
Russian subject. He was tutor to the 
late Mohammed Shah, and when the 
pupil asicndcd the throne the tutor 
became his prime minister, and re- 
mained so till his death. He was a 
man of ability, but rapacious and cruel ; 
the groat offices of state and governor- 
ships of provinces were always sold by 
him, and, as the ])urchiusers were sure 
of a very short tenure, they were al- 
lowed to oppress the people in a fearful 
manner. The army was nearly nominal, 
as the men lived in their villages and the 
officers pocketed tlieir pay. The Rus- 
sians were naturally paramount under 
such a minister, who used, when any- 
thing displeased him, to say, “ I am 
not a Persian, I am a Russian; and if 
the king does not want me, I will order 
my mule and ride back to my native 


place, Erivan.” During all the time of 
his ministry, English influence was re- 
duced to the lowest ebb. — Ed, 

f (Jholam means properly slave, and 
the term is now applied to a kind of 
inferior civil officer or policeman, 
answering to a ‘^cavass” in Turkey; 
several of these are attached to each 
European embassy in Persia. The 
Shah has also a number attached to his 
person who are cjilled Golami Shah : 
these form a kind of body-guard. 

Tlie Russians use their Gholams only 
for posting purposes, to accompany 
members of tlie embassy, and have a 
body of Cossacks for escort. The 
Englisli Gholams are used for escort 
and also for posting purposes, as the 
regular native Indian cavalry who used 
to form the escort of the English am- 
bassador was discontinued during the 
mission of Sir Gore Ouseloy, which 
lasted from 1812 to 1818. — Ei). 
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took into the village, leaving the 500 Kermansliali infantry in 
a caravanserai and huts amongst the gardens, at about a cannon 
shot from the place. Many of the inhabitants, foreseeing there 
would be bloodshed, sent their wives and daughters into the 
mountains, though in the depth of winter ; others, less prudent or 
less fearful, kept them at home. From the time of his arrival 
Hadji Khan manifested every intention to act with severity, and 
at once levied the tax and demanded provisions for his troops. 
The tax upon tlie inhabitants, which he had already heavily 
increased, became doubly vexatious, owing to the avidity of his 
subalterns, each of whom played the tyrant over the master of the 
house in which he was quartered, who dared not offer the slightest 
resistance, though they also savagely ill-treated the w'ornen. 

As for the governor, he sent some of his servants to seize and 
carry off one of the most beautiful girls in the village, but when they 
arrived at the house they found her father there : indignant and exas- 
perated, ho defended his child and wounded the foremost soldier, but 
his comradt^s coming up, they seized the unhappy man and carried 
him before the Khan, who, with his own dagger, gave him more 
than twenty wounds, and afterwards swore by the beard of the 
Shah that he would, as soon as day broke, strangle half the 
people in the village. The old man vainly begged forgiveness ; 
the monster continued Inexorable ; and the Karundians, driven to 
despair, rushed to the public square, and there, by an oath, to 
break which would, in their opinion, expose them to eternal con- 
demnation, swore to fight their ruthless enemies to the last gasp. 
They then dispersed, fell upon the drunken and slee])ing Goolams, 
and slaughtered tliem like sheep. The governor, warned of the 
fact, barricaded himself in his quarters, and died as related by 
the infamous Hadji Mirza Aghassi. 

As to the troops in the caravanserai, they belonged to the same 
province as the Karundians, and did not disguise their sym}>athy 
in their cause, so that when ordered to advance to the support of 
their rascally chief, they marched up so slowly as entirely to secure 
the victory to the unhappy townspeople. These troops returned 
to Kennanshah without having received the smallest insult, while 
of the Turks not one ever left the place. The people who 
are designated Turks by the Persians, are those subjects of the 
Shah who inhabit the province of Azerbaijan, because they all 
speak the Turkish language ; they are abhorred in the other pro- 
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vinces where Persian is spoken ; less, however, on account of the 
difference of language, than because they furnisli the greater number 
of the soldiers in the rcigular army. They tyrannize over and 
outrage the population in every way wherever they are quartered. 

The people whom Europeans call Turks, and who are governed 
by the Sultan, receive in Persia, and all other parts of Asia, the 
name of Osmanlis. 

When I was at Kanind the centigrade thermometer marked 
but IG degrees of heat in the shade ; at Bakubah, eight days 
before, it indicated 35. 

Ilaromi-ahad^ April 9th — four parasangs— seven hours. An 
easy road along the valley, varied occasionally by low wooded hills. 
This village is situated nearly at the rise of one of the sources of 
the river Kerah : its population inhabit it only in the summer ; 
in the winter they resort to the plain to escape the intense cold. 
About sixty houses and a caravanserai-shah constitute the village 
of IIaroon-al)ad. 

Mahcd-aHltt^ April 10th — five parasangs — seven hours and a half. 
For the first three quarters of an hour the road, which was level 
and good, crossed tlu; jdain of Karund ; afterwards turning sud- 
denly to the east it led into the mountains, and was for the next 
hour very steep ; it then came out uj)on a superb plain, in which 
stood Mahed-asht, a village of eighty houses ; by it flows a little 
river in which arc found an amazing number of tortoises : there 
are many villages amongst the rich pastures of this plain. 

KermansMh^ April lltli — three parasangs — five hours wending 
our way through valleys and mountains to the foot of those against 
which the town stands. Numbers of gardens line the gorge which 
lies west of the city. The walls are in ruins, and the moat much 
encumbered with their dthrk^ so that it is now an open town. 
Under Feth Ali Shah, it was the capital of a large province, and 
the residence of his eldest son Mohamed Ali Mirza, Governor- 
General of Persian Kurdistan. This prince was the son of a 
G(H)rgian slave*, and for that reason his fatlier determined to 
deprive him of his right to the crown at his death, and transfer it 
to his second son Abbas Mirza, Governor of Azerbaijan, whose 
mother was of the royal tribe of K^jars.* But Mohamed Ali 

* The Kajars are the tribe to which They are one of the seven Turkish 
the reiguinj^ fiimily of Persia belong. tribes which supported Shah Ismail, one 
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Mirza protested against liis father's decision, and declared in a 
solemn audience at Teheran, in the presence of all his brothers, 
that after his parent's deatli the sword alone should decide b(?tweeii 
him and Abbas Mirza. Having said this, he mounted his horse and 
returned to Kermanshah, where he devoted himself to the organisa- 
tion of such an army as should enable him to execute his threat 
and render his claim triumjdiant.'^ 

The Kurds, wlio serve in considerable numbers in Mohamed 
Ali Mirza s army, are a warlike race, and possessed of every 
quality that belongs to a good soldier. They were trained by ex- 
cellent Trench officers, such as Messrs. (Jourt and Devaux, and 
would well bear comparison with the troops of Abbas Mirza, who 
were trained by English officers sent to him by the East India 
Company, t 

The province of Kermanshah benefited much by the disunion 
between the royal brothers, for Mohamed Ali, feeling the necessity 
of attaching the population to his interests, administered the affairs 
of his government in a truly paternal manner. His charities had 
enriched the town, and the people lived in the enjoyment of plenty. 
Unhappily they were driven out of it by the tyranny of his suc- 


of tlie first kiiif^a of the Suffiivean dy- 
nasty, about A. i>. laoo, when lie raised 
the sect of the Shiahs to importaiiee, 
and made their belief the national reli- 
gion of Persia. “Sliiali” means .stict 
in Persia, and the name given them as 
a i'ej)roaeh he toede as a title, ddie only 
material ]»oiut of faitli in which tliey 
differ from the Sunnis is tlieir belief 
that Ali, the companion, son-in-law, 
and ne])hewof Mahomet, ought to have 
immediately succeeded the Pi-ophot in- 
stead of Aboubekr, Omai', and Usman. 
The greater numlicr of the aiieestoi-s 
of Shah Tsmail had been Soofis ” or 
philosophical deists, and M-alcolm snj)- 
l)osos that he raised the sect of Ali 
because ho thought it necessary that 
holy raptures in which the devotional 
men of his time and family indnlged, 
should Jiave some object; more eoinju-e- 
hensible to the mass of his conutiyinen 
than tlic abstract contemplation of the 
Deity. The names of the othei- ^Purkish 
tribes who supported Shah Ism.ail were 
Oostajaloo, Shamloo, Niks'illoo, liiihar- 
loo, Zidkudder, and Affshur. 


Aga Mohammed Khan, 1794, was 
the fii’st monarch of the Kajar dynasty, 
and at that time tlie tril»e wei’e prinei- 
j>a]ly settled in the neiglihourhood of 
Astrabad, wliore they still remain. — Sec 
Malcolm’s History of Pc'rsia. — K d, 

* But fate, whieli delights in foiling 
the cleverest combinations, annihilated 
tlie hopes of these two, in many rc- 
sj)eets wortliy, princes. They botli 
died l)ofore their fatlior, — Mohannul 
Ali Mirza of cholera, as he was on the 
point of poK.sessing himself of Bagdad; 
Abbas Mirza of a mysterions dis(U’der, 
just at the moment of his victorious 
entry into Herat. 

t The English olheors principally em- 
ploye<l in disciplining the Persian troops 
under Abbas Mirza wore {Sir Henry 
Lindsay Bethune, Uapt. Cdiristie, Major 
Hart, aTid Colonel Shee, The two first 
have left an enduring i'e])utation through 
the country, and a few years ago the 
traveller was still often asked in the 
villages of Georgia and Armenia whether 
Lindsay Sahib was still alive and well. 
— Ep. 
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ccssors, who considered nothing but their personal interests. Now 
the splendid bnzaars of Kermanshah are deserted ; nine tenths of 
tlic shops are shut ; and if some unlucky fellow, imagining the 
possibility of gaining a trifling profit, exposes a few goods, his 
venture rapidly disappears under the hands of an undisciplined 
soldiery, who give themselves up to every description of excess, 
certain that they do so with impunity. The terror they inspire is 
such, that when the inhabi Units quarrel amongst themselves they 
dare not apply to the ordinary tribunals, being forced by the 
aerlxiH^ soldiers of the Persian infantry, to make them the arbiters 
of their differences. It is needless to say that there is no appeal 
from their decision, and that they generally end like the fable of 
the lawyer, the oyster, and the two clients. 

The Kmir Mohib All Khan, Governor of the province of Ker- 
manshah, is the General whose ignorance and cowardice so often 
caused the failure of the Persian arms under the walls of Herat, in 
1 838 ; but he belongs to the family of Makoo, who are patron- 
ised by the first minister, and thus it is that in the eyes of the 
Shah his vices are transformed into virtues, that he has attained 
one of the highest military appointments, and governs one of the 
finest provinces of Persia. The evil would not be quite unbearable 
if this personage contented himself with taking double, or even 
three times the amount of taxes due from the inhabitants, but he 
has comjiletely stripped them. The misery is frightful wherever 
his jurisdiction extends : the peasantry have hardly bread to eat, 
and when they complain of their grievances at Court and endeavour 
to obtain justice, they are treated as rebels, condemned to be 
bastinadoed, and Mohib Ali Khan remains their governor.* 

This bad policy has produced its fruits : three-fourths of the 
population have emigrated ; the townspeople to Azerbaijan, and 

♦ M. Ferrier’s account Ls but too stom<acU which was unnaturally swollen 
true. When 1 w'as at Kermanshah, in — a half-starved child is a horrible 
1S U5, 1 witnessed the most distressing sight. In one street I ]>assed through 
spectacle 1 ever beheld. The province in the town, the people were lying on 
WJis fearfully oppressed by this fiend in each side at the last gasp of death from 
human shape, Mohib Ali Khan, who starvation. I never sliall forget one 
had bought its govorumont from Hadji whole family, father, mother, and se- 
Mirza Agassi. He had coolly seized veral children, lying together in a heap, 
what every man ])()ssessed, and had unable to move from inanition. I wrote 
driven away their flocks and herds an account of this state of things to 
to his own estates at Makoo near Ara- the English embassy, at Teheran, but 
rat. The people were picking grass I believe no effort of any kind was 
in the fields to eat, and the children made to check the atrocities committed, 
wore naked and emaciated, except the — Ed. 
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the nomads to Turkey. A great diminution in the revenue of 
the province has been the result ; but Mohib Ali Khan gives himself 
very little uneasiness about that, and levies from those who remain 
as great an amount as they formerly paid, including in short the 
sum previously obtained from those who have escaped from liis 
exactions. This state of things is the more unhappy because " 
Kerrnanshah is a peculiarly productive part of Persia The moun- 
tains are as much so as the plains, and on these pa-tures 
hundreds of thousands of sheep can be reared. The Kurds of 
these mountains in a great degree supply the capital, whither each 
spring they take as many as 70,000 sheep. A great nund)er also 
go to Turkey, and everything indicates that it is to the latter 
country that the nomads of Kermanshah will eventually send 
the whole of their flocks destined for sale. The horses of this 
province are esteemed, and have much Arab blood ; but their 
form is more developed, the neck is strong, chest full, and they 
arc as well adapted for draught as for the saddle. 

The carpets* of Kermanshah are a manufacture which adds much 
to the wealth of the province : none can be more rich, soft, and 
beautiful ; the patterns are in perfect tash;, and the colours most 
brilliant ; but these are not their only merits, for they are chcaj) and 
very durable. These carpets are made in the villages, and in the 
tents of the nomadic tribes, generally by the women and the 
children. Here there is no comjflicated machinery : four stakes 
fixed in the ground, which serve to twist the woollen thread, form 
the simple mechanism employed in weaving tla^se beautiful carj)ets, 
Mauna,t guze)(fjehinc, abounds in *the province of Kermanshah ; 
the Persians mix it with flour and sugar, and make it into little 
cakes ; these they consider great dainties, and export them to all 


Persian carpets are justly cele- 
brated for the beauty of the ])attern3, 
the fineness of the wool, and the dura- 
bility of the colours - vegetable dyes — 
green not made elsewhei-e, conjecture 
saffron and indigo. Some of them 
fetch high prices, as oZ. or 8/. for one 
2 yds. square, in the country itself. 
The finest are made at. Senna, and there 
is a famous manufacture carried on at 
Ferahoun,iiear Teheran, which belonged 
to the late Sirdar Baba Khan. Carpets 
of any size can be made there. The 
finest caipets of all used to bo made at 


Herat, and there arc some splendid 
ones in the Chehil Minar, at Ispahan, 
one of which is ItO feet long and 70 
feet wide. Large numbers wore ex- 
ported to England tlirougli Trobizondc 
before the late war, ami they were 
sold nearly as cheap in London as in 
Persia, owing probably to the course of 
trade. — Ed. 

t It is a deposit by a green fly on the 
back of the leaf of the dwarf (xxk. It is 
very accurately described by Diodorus 
Siculus. — E d. 
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parts of Asia. The revenues of the province of Kerrnansh^h, 
which now only consists of five districts, amount to — from the taxes 
60,000 toinauns, from the customs 13,000 tomauns, making a total 
of about 35,000/. 

At Kermansh^h I left the caravan with which I had travelled 
from Bagdad. The Princess Fakhret Doulet continued her way to 
Senna to visit one of her sisters, and the other pilgrims took each 
the road that led to his own home. My friend Mollah Ali also 
left, to my great advantage on the score of provisions in general, 
and brandy and sausages in particular. Nevertheless I could not 
refrain from regretting his cheerful society and satirical jokes, 
which made him almost necessary as a travelling companion, after 
having once enjoyed them. He went on to Bouroojird, his country, 
and I never saw him again. 

I had scarcely entered the caravanserai at Kermanshah when I 
found a caravan ready to leave for Ilamadan. Accordingly I 
hired mules at the rate of five mhehicrans each,* and as it was still 
early I mounted a horse, which in half an hour carried me to the 
magnificent bas-reliefs at Tak-el-Bostan, one parasang and a half 
from the town. These are splendid works of art, and well worthy 
of a visit ; but their liistory has lieen commented upon by so many 
authors, and amongst them by Sir John Malcolm, who has given 
so detailed and learned a description of them, that, confessing my 
incompetence on this subject, 1 must refer such of my readers as 
may desire to have an exact descrijition of the sculptures of 
Tak-el-Bostan to the work of that admirable historian of the 
h^ast. 1 would merely mention that these bas-reliefs were executed 
by command of Baharam IV., the Varanos IV. of Roman history, 
who livinl at the commencement of the fifth century, and who, as 
it is said, was the founder of Kermanshah. 

1 remained here during the 12th, and was attacked early in the 
morning by violent bowel comjdaint, which reduced me in less 
than an hour to such a deplorable state of weakness that I found 
it impossible to stand. I attributed this indisposition to two cakes 
of manna that 1 had eaten the previous evening ; but I discovered 
subsequently, and without the least room for doubt, that my 
illness was the residt of poison, which my servant had happily with- 
out effect mixed with my food — I had only escaped death because 


A sahcbkran about equals iu value one shilling. 
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the dose was too small. This poison is made from a plant of an ashy 
white colour, found in the mountains of Kurdistan ; the powder, 
to which the leaves are reduced after they have been dried in the 
sun, is tasteless. Taken even in a very small dose, it will some- 
times to a person of lymphatic temperament cause immediate death. 
In the first instance a slight colic is felt, and this is succeeded by 
excessive weakness, which goes on gradually increasing till life 
is extinct ; sometimes its effects arc prolonged for several years. 
It is said that amongst the women of the harems particularly this 
subtle agent is frequently used. As during the succeeding days I 
took only light chicken broth, which was made in my own pre- 
sence, my gentleman did not find a second opportunity of practising 
upon my unfortunate stomach ; not that he was any way dis- 
inclined, for at llamadan he boasted publicly of the attempt he 
had made upon my life. Seeing that 1 carefully concealed iriy 
identity in Persia, he hoped to get rid of me without much noise, 
and seize what little property 1 had ; for probably no one would 
have cared to inquire what became of me, and if at a later period 
any investigations had been made there would have been nothing to 
prove the guilt of Ivan. 

Besitoon^ April 13th — six parasangs — nine hours by an easy 
and level road, leaving on our right, at a great distance, tlu^ 
mountains of Lourlstan still covered with snow, and having very 
close to us on our left those of Kurdistan, which consist of masses 
of naked rock, without one inch of alluvial soil. A\'^hen I left 
Kermansh^h, I was so extremely weak that I was obliged to be 
lifted on my mule, and had 1 not been strapped to the ])ack I 
should certainly have fiilleii tw^enty times before we arrived at the 
next halt. At an hour's ride from Kermanshdh, we crossed the 
Kerkha, sometimes called the Kerah, by a handsome brick bridge, 
also the Kara-su, which falls into the Shat-ul-Arab,* and is pre- 
sumed to be the Gyndes of the ancients. Near the bridge is a 
caravanserai-shah in ruins. Four hours’ march from here the 
mountains gradually approach each other, and form a defile, at the 
entrance of which were strewed large blocks of marble, and amongst 
these were the capitals of columns sculptured in an artistic manner 
— they had doubtless ornamented an edifice, the foundations of 


* Literally, river of the Arabs applied to the united streams of the Tigris 
tmd Euphratetf below Koima. — Ei>. 
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which, composed of courses of hewn stone, arc still, though level 
with the ground, easily distinguished; from their dimensions it 
may be concluded that they are the remains of a temple or some 
other small structure. Besitoon is a little village of eighteen houses 
w^ith a caravanserai-shah. The rocky mountains at the foot of 
which it stands are covered with bas-reliefs, which the Persians 
attribute to the chisel of their famous sculptor Ferhad. A de- 
scription of them is to be found in Sir John Malcolm’s ‘Persia.'* 
Pmormous marble capitals of columns are also to be seen at 
Besitoon : they arc of the most finislu'd workmanship ; one of the 
largest bas-reliefs against the mountain side, and about the height 
of a man, has been disfigured by Fatteh Ali ♦Shah. These ancient 
bas-reliefs, and the cuneiform characters on them, have been 
defaced by his orders, and the latter replaced by an inscription 
highly eulogistic of that sovereign ; those which are at a higher 


* The following is a Rvimiuary of Sir 
H. Ihiwliii.soii’s account of the geo- 
graphy of Besitoon: — “ D’Anville first 
suggeshal the identity of this place with 
" the Ihvghistane of the Greeks, and there 
are good grounds from the aiieitiut 
notices of this place for supposing him 
to he correct, l^^tymologically con- 
sidered the evidence is even more strik- 
ing. Baghistanc sigiiitioa the Place of 
Gardens, and the name appears to have 
been given from the famous pleasure- 
grounds, ascribed tniditionally to Seini- 
ramis. Bostaii lias tlie same significa- 
tion, and is only a contniction of the 
former word; anti the great range of 
mountains bounding the plain of Kir- 
mansliah, and called by the geographers 
Jalmli Besitoon, preserve, in the Tak-i- 
Bostaii at one extremity, the title which, 
at the other, htis been corrupted into 
Ik^sitoon. The descriptive evidence now 
remains. The precipitous rock, 17 stadia 
liigh, facing the gsirden, the large spring 
gushing out from the foot of the preci- 
2 ^ieo and watering the adjoining j)lain, 
and the smoothening the lower part of 
tlie rock, all convey an accurate idea of 
tlm present apjiearance of Besitoon; but 
what are we to say of the sculptures of 
Semiramis, and the in 8 cri 2 )tion in Syriac 
chai’acters, which have >vholly disap- 
peared. There are now only two tablets 
at Besitoon — the one nearly destroyed, 
which contains a mutilated Greek in- 


sorij)tion, declaring it to be the work 
of Gotarzes; the other a Persepolitan 
sculpture, adorned with nearly lOuO 
lines of cuneiform Mriting, exhibiting 
the religious vows of Darius Hystasj>e8, 
after his return from the destruction of 
Babylon, on the revolt of its Udpati, or 
Governor Nebukadnazzar, the son of 
Nebunit. W'e have no reason to sup- 
pose that either of these can represent 
the sciil]>turcs jvseribed to Scmii'amis; 
yet besides Ctesias, Isidore also men- 
tions the statue and pillarof Semii’amis 
at Baptaue. To solve all difficulties it 
may perha])s be admitted that the sculp- 
ture did really exist in the lower part 
of the rock, scarped b}' the Assyrian 
Queen; and that Kliosroo Parviz, when 
he was j)repai’ing to make the scarped 
surface the back w^all of his palace, 
and for that purpose began to excavate 
deeper in the mountain, destroyed the 
sculptures, and removed all furthertrace 
of them. With regard to the {nllar of 
Semiramis, it is very curious that an 
Oriental writer of the 15th century 
should describe the rock of Besitoon 
from his own observation, as though it 
w'ere sculptured in the form of a min- 
areh, or miiiai’et. Certainly nothing of 
the kind now remains. The ruined 
buildings of Besitoon, like those of the 
neighbourhood, are of the Sassanian 
age.”— Jowrwa/ of Jioyal Geographical So- 
cicty, vol. ix, p. 114. 
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elevation on the rock vwe their preservation to the difficulty there 
would be in reaching them. The little river Garmi-ah, one of 
the affluents of the Kara-su, passes by Besitoon, and fertilizes all 
the district through which it runs ; this is covered with beautiful 
meadows and numerous villages surrounded by magnificent 
orchards, which have procured for it the name of Baghistan, country 
of gardens, which it is known to have borne from the earliest ages. 

Samiah, April 14th — four parasangs — six hours and a half. 
The road runs through beautiful valleys covered with })asture 5 
well watered, and rich cultivation, in the middle of which are seen 
numerous prosperous villages. Sannah contains five hundred 
houses, surrounded by fruitful gardens of immens(i size. There is 
no caravan serai -shah here, but my muleteer procured me a good 
lodging in the house of one of the inhabitants. The Persian 
caravaniers are the best in Asia, and the worst arc those of vVrab 
origin ; nothing can equal the idleness, car(‘lessness, ignorance, 
and coarseness of the latter. I'lie caravan I joined at Ker- 
inanshah was less numerous than the one with whicli I tra- 
velled from Bagdad ; it consisted only of twenty beasts of bui dcn, 
a circumstance much to my satisfaction. Notwithstanding the 
desire I felt to travel alone, 1 could not n'member without regret 
my jovial friend Mollah Ali : my new companions were but poor 
substitutes for him — they consisted of six stupid muleteers, though 
good fellows on the whole ; my rascal Ivan and two Mollahs 
followed, accompanied by a subaltern of some sort, who played 
the part of their factotum. The Mollahs, like my friend Ali, 
wore white turbans, a close gown, and long beards ; but what a 
difference between them and him ! These fellows were dirty, and 
stunk like (Capuchins : their eyes always sought either earth or 
heaven, never turning in any other direction, except obliquely ; 
and their ex])ression indicated as much bigotry as hypocrisy. 
Morally and physically they seemed to me equally ugly. Tmckily 
they always avoided my impure person, an insult of which I took 
advantage by invariably keeping to windward, and thus my infidel 
breath was, to their great disgust, wafted to them. 

Kungaivdr^ April 15th — four parasangs — six hours and a hall 
— across valleys, plains, and mountains, covered with a vegetation 
as luxuriant as that we travelled through yesterday. — After four 
hours’ journey we arrived at a declivity, from which we suddenly 
came in view of Mount Nahavend, with its dazzling coronet of 
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snow. The town, wliich gives the name to this mounUiiu, k on 
the other side of its summit In ancient times this was a strong 
and very important place, often mentioned in Persian annals, and 
is about fifteen leagues south-west from IJamadan. It was at 
Naha vend,* in()41 a.d. (Hejira 21), that the celebrated battle was 
fought, in which the troops of the Call})!) Omar, commanded by 
the Arab chief Nomnn, who was there slain, defeated the Persians 
in the reign of Yezdijerd, one of the Sassanide princes. This 
monarch, shortly after his defeat, w^as killed by a miller of Merv, 
with wliom he had taken refuge. Tlie dynasty of the Sassanidcs 
had reigned in Persia 415 years ; it became extinct with Yezdijerd, 
and Persia then fell under the dominion of the Caliphs, who 
comj)ellcd the ])opulation to embrace Islamism. The Turks 
having seized upon Naliavend, Shah Abbas retook it in 1602, 
when he destroyed the fortifications ; from that time it has been 
gradually falling into decay, and has now only one thousand houses. 
Houroojird, another town situated a little more to the south-east, 
is the caj)ital of a small government which bears its name, and 
contains about 1 2,0(K) souls, amongst wliom are many fanatical 
Syuds, Mollahs, and others — the governor is usually a prince 
of the blood Here are the finest })asturcs in Persia, for which 
reason the Shah has always some cavalry cantoned here. A 
(juarter of an hour from Kungawar we crossed a small river by a 
brick bridge of four arches, and, after a slight ascent, arrived 
at the town of Houroojird. Tliis is situated at the back of a 
mountain, which sheltei’s fixmi the north a remarkably beautiful 
|)lain, on the jjastures of which are reared numerous and excellent 
horses of Arab blood. The caravanserai-shah at Kungawar is 
ill ruins. A mosque here is supposed by some travellers to have 
been a temple of the ancient Ghebers ;t the foundations of the 
interior wall are built of enormous blocks of granite, and rise six 
fc'ct above the ground ; these are surmounted by broken columns, 
also of granite, but partly concealed by clay and stones, with 


The town of Nahaveiid is built just 
at tlio foot of the north-east range of 
hills, upon some craggy points. In the 
centre of the town rises the citadel, a 
most imposing-looking structure, and 
really of some strengtli. It crowns the 
top of the highest of the craggy points 


upon which the place is built, and is 
supported bj’^ immensely solid mud 
w'alls from without, rising at least 100 
feet high. — En. 

t For Ghebers, and the emigration 
of a portion of them to India, see 
Appendices. 
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which the inhabitants have endeavoured to repair a portion of the 
walls. Other antique remains, jiarticularly columns, arc scattered 
here and there over the mountain, and in the ruined fortress 
which crowns an eminence at the back of the town. All the 
materials that could he moved have been used in the construction 
of modern buildings. 

Surrounded by these numerous proofs of the grandeur of the 
edifices of bygone centuries, which the ruins at Kungawar pre- 
sented to me, the various opinions respecting the position of the 
ancient Ecbatana were recalled to my mind. Heading Arrian 
again attentively, I felt that I might now be standing on the site 
of that city, and for these reasons : — Though the majority of writers 
suppose Hamadan to be the ancient Ecbatana, that modcTii city 
contains no monuments or ruins which can justify this opinion, and 
those who have sought to establish the identity of the position of the 
two towuis support their assertions by conjecture only, destitute 
of real proof. That Hamadan should have been as it were 
transported from liebatana twelve parasangs farther cast, may 
appear possible, for wc see a similar instance with regard to 
Persepolis, reproduced in the town of Shiraz, which has arisen 
twelve parasangs more to the south. Put here tin' point that we 
have to prove is the spot on which stood the palace of Deiokes, 
and I cannot for a moment conceive that it ever occupied the little 
hill, now known by the name of Musella, outside the towm of 
Hamadan ; whereas the eminence on which stands the old fortress 
of Kungaw^ar was, by its extent and its commanding situation, 
far more likely to have been chosen as the site of the palace of 
the Median king. However, this proof would not have appeared 
to me conclusive, if Arrian had not furnished us with another 
corroborative of mine. 
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Sahadabad — Walled villages — Fanatical Mol labs — Hamadan — Highwaymen 

— Small respect for the Clnirch — Effects of poison — A French homcoopathist 

— How treated by his General — Mode of punishment — Historical associa- 
tions of flamuflaii — The tombs of J'lsther and Mordecai — Description of Ha- 
madan — Inhaliitants — Prince Khan Lar Mirza - — Sertip Feiz Ullah Khan — 
An united family — The author meets an old acquaintance — A visit to Ferz 
Ullah Khan — Persian morality — An importunate 8eid — The author robbed 

— Caravaiiicr’s reason for not commencing a journey on a Thursday — Ve- 
racity of muleteers — Persian servants — Bibikal>ad — Zereh — Noo varan — 
Flourishing villages — Pich country — Appropriation of public revenues — 

— Persian superstition — Tame fish. 

Satiadabad, April IGth — six parasangs — seven hours and three 
quarters, by an easy road, through a plain, in which were villages, 
cultivation, and meadows, as on the preceding days. About lialf 
way, the river, or rather a marsh, is crossed by a brick bridge of eight 
arches ; there is also a watercourse on this side of Sahadabad. This 
is a large town of eight hundred hearths ; there are also bazaars : 
it extends one parasarig in length, at the foot of the Elwund the 
road divides it into two })arts, and it is surrounded on all sides 
by innumerable walled orchards. From Karund to Sahadabad 
the walled villages, situated on the crests of eminences, or rather 
artificial mounds, are very numerous ; the practice of enclosing 
them has existed in Persia from time immemorial, and became 
general during the civil wars of the last ceptury. The supreme 
authority was so badly maintained, and passed from hand to hand 
so rapidly, that the Persian Khans cared little for it ; they were 
pretty nearly absolute in their own fiefs, and their princi])al occu- 
])ation was to pillage each other. As a sudden onslaught was their 
usual system of attack, these walls became necessary for defence, 
and to give them a chance of living in comparative security. 

In the course of this stage I witnessed the most charming effects 
of the mirage, but unfortunately I w^as in a condition too subdued 
to enjoy them, for the poison wliich the scoundrel Ivan had given 
me at Kermanshdh had reduced me to a pitiable state. The two 
Mollahs, my travelling companions, were little disposed to show 
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me any compassion ; on the contrary they cursed me, because the 
passers by, ignorant that I was not a Mussulman, and observing 
my cloth coat cut Persian fashion, with which I had replaced my 
Arab shirt since I had been ill, salaamed me, rather than them- 
selves, who cut a most shabby figure under their tattered and 
filthy clothes. One of these priests, a fat, sullen looking fellow, 
who was always muttering texts of the Koran, and apostrophizing 
God and the Prophet, as we entered every village, or when 
travellers passed, was silent when there was no one to hear him. 
On entering Sahadabad he was half suffocated with passion to see 
that his mummery was little heeded, while I received many a 
salute. Afraid to make a direct attack upon he turned in 
a rage towards Ivan and said, “ Servant of the damned, how is 
it that your infidel master monopolizes the salaams, and leaves so 
few for me, a true believer?” and then raising his eyes to lu'aven, 
exclaimed “ O God, Ya Kliooda^ what dirt have I eaten in 
travelling with this son of perdition ! ” 

Hamadan^ April 17th — six parasangs — ten hours. — The road 
crosses the mountains of Elwund. Leaving at midnight, we wound 
round the most elevated peak of this chain to reach the pass, 
and once at the summit, could distinguish, by the light of the 
moon, the mountains of Loristan and the country through wliich 
we had travelled the preceding days picturescpiely spread out 
behind us. The ascent was difficult, and took us two hours. 
Descending on the other side, our road lay through the bed of 
a torrent now nearly dry, in which were rolling stones and pieces 
of rock that brought the mules on their knees at every step. 
One must live in Persia, where the life of a man is so little 
thought of, even one’s own, to expose oneself to the chances 
of a broken neck on such roads. The governor of the province, 
Khan I^ar Mirza, a brother of the Shah, had placed a few soldiers 
in an old caravanserai which stands in the defile, about four hours 
from the pass ; but being neither paid nor fed, they left their post 
and retired each to his home, without any one troubling himself 
about their desertion — this spot is now the resort of the brigands 
whose robberies they were sent to repress, and the government 
takes no further notice of them. 1 learned at Hamadan that 
these fellows had established themselves there with the governor’s 
knowledge, who shared the spoils which they levied upon travellers. 
I had been warned that we should meet the rogues, but was told 
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they were honest in their way, and that we should get out of 
their clutches without any very great damage to our purses. And 
so it proved, for on our arrival at the caravanserai we found a 
dozen of them there, and were desired to halt ; they were all 
armed, and could have cleared us out completely, for the gun I 
carried was the only one amongst us. However, they behaved very 
well, and driving men and beasts together, counted us all, and 
levied a contribution upon us at the rate of three shillings a head. 
Happy to be let off at this price, I paid my quota without mur- 
muring, for which I received the cornjdimcnts of the individual 
who appeared to be the chief and Demosthenes of the band. But 
the fat Mollah was not disposed to pay, and obstinately refused 
to satisfy the demands of these gentlemen who impudently styled 
thcnnselves the rah-dars or guardians of the road. He invoked 
Ali, and a thousand other such sanctities, and reminded them of 
his sacred calling, offered them indulgences, talked to them of the 
mercy of God, of Paradise, of Hell, and a host of other things of 
the same kind, in which the rah-dars seemed to put very little 
faith. At length the Mollah was so obstinate that they laid him 
on his back, emptied his pockets, and dismissed him with a shout. 
I now thought he was rid of them, Imt the captain having spied 
his large turban, and ffincied it would with advantage replace his 
own worn out sash, seized it and the money that was hidden 
within its folds, without further parley, leaving the unfortunate 
servant of the Projdiet bald and half clothed, and in a state of 
despair which gave them very little concern. I did not laugh, 
but 1 must confess to my shame that I felt uncommonly inclined 
to do so. 

We were two hours and a half descending the mountain before 
we caught a glimpse of Hamadan.* This town is not seen until 
the traveller has reached the last ridge of the range ; from that 


* Tt is impossible to conceive a more 
cliarming situation, a country better 
Buitod to live hapj)i]y in, than iJainadan 
and its neighbourhood. The country 
is undulating, the soil rich, the water 
good, the climate singularly clear, 
healthy, and bracing; with picturesque 
mountains at hand lor )'etiremcut during 
the heals of summer. I shall never 
forget the observation of the postmaster 
as I rode out of Hainadan, on the way 
to Kermanshah, one lovely morning in 


May: Ah! sir,” he said, “ the aiv is 

well, the trees are well, our horses are 
well ; it is only i^oor Iran (Persia) that 
is sick.” 

Very sick slie has been a long time, 
and if her icgeneration be effected, 
it will be by the middle classes of 
the highly gifted I'ersian nation, who 
arc fully aware of their present melan- 
choly condition, and are not corrupted 
in their morals like the nobles. — Ei>. 
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point its aspect is picturesque. Its position is happily chosen ; the 
approach to it is through a richly cultivated country, and numerous 
plantations and gardens, which are watered by the streams that 
descend from the glaciers of EJwuiid. It was time that I should 
reach the town, for I could then scarcely keep on my mule. I 
resolved on leaving Ilamadan as soon as a caravan was ready, 
but the pitiable state of my health forced me to remain a few days 
to recruit. 1 was frequently obliged to lie down, and even 
then fainted away ; the fruitless efforts that I made to vomit left 
scarcely any life in me, and, though I hatl swallowed only milk 
and broth for scvc'ral days, 1 felt as if 1 had a fire in my intes- 
tines. These symptoms led me to suspc^ct that I was the victim 
of my rascally servant, but 1 could not prove it ; besides, I 
wished to preserve my incognito as long as I remained in Persia, 
and in the mean time I had the consolation of knowing that I 
could leave him behind me here. 

There was at this period a French homoooj)athic doctor residing 
at Harnadan, who paid me several visits, and whose treatment, 
though it did not cure me, enabled me to continue my journey. 
My countryman was attached to a battalion of infantry, recruited 
amongst the tribe of Kara-guzluo in this province, and had been 
robbed, under most atrocious circumstances, two months before ; 
the villains bound him, and, with a dagger at his throat, obliged 
him to tell where his money was concealed. Ilis wife, an Arme- 
nian of Harnadan, they thrust into a kind of oven, in which the 
ashes w ere still alive. His own general, who was in his debt for 
arrears of pay, was the thief, and these arrears M. Jacquet had 
pressed him for, when he took this mode of providing the money 
for the purpose — plundering the poor fellow of his twenty years’ 
savings, and that too from a man who had cured him of a disease 
which the Persian doctors thought must end fatally. But grati- 
tude is not a Persian virtue : such conduct in a Sertip* is not 
uncommon, and, according to the standard of morals in that 
country, scarcely a crime, especially as the sufferer w as an infidel ; 
on the coiitrary, such a deed would be considered as rather 
pleasing in the eyes of (jod than otherwise. M. Jacquet subse- 
quently applied to the French Ambassador at Teheran for redress, 

♦ Sertip comes from “ ser,” head, and “ tope,” clump of trees ; ‘ ‘ tepe,” a heap 

tip,” a clump of spears. — Compare of earth. Sanscrit root.— Ed. 
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who replied that his position at the court of the Shah was rather 
doubtful, and that he had better temporize, so that, to obtain 
relief, he was driven to seek the assistance of the Russian Ambas- 
sador, Count de Modern, who brought the affair to a satisfactory 
conclusion.* I was at Hamadan when an officer came there, M ith 
orders from the Persian government to make due inquiry into 
this matter, who, with the consent of Prince Khan Lar Mirza, 
hamstrung an individual suspected of having participated in the 
theft, lie died under the punishment, but not before he had 
pointed out the real criminal, swearing upon the Koran that the 
Sertip Ferz Ullah Khan had ordered certain parties to commit 
the robbery. To punish such a chief seemed impossible to the 
Persian government, but the representations of Monsieur dc 
Medem obliged them to indemnify the doctor. 

Persian writers attribute the foundation of Ilamadan to Jem- 
shid, a king of the Pichdadian dynasty ; it has many times 
been the capital of Persia. There are not any monuments or 
ruins in it that could be looked upon as having belonged to 
Ecbatana, which, as we know', was the town of Deiokes, called by 
the Persians Kay Kobad, and by the Jews Arphaxad. Jemshid 
reigned 700 years n.c. A little towards the east, and out of the 
town, is a small eminence, now called Musella, said by various 
authors to have been the spot on which stood the palace of the 
Median kings. I have already remarked that 1 do not agree in 
that opinion, and for the reasons I have stated. There are no 
traces of a royal palace ; pieces of pottery, and portions of fortifi- 
cations constructed of sun-dried bricks, are the only remains 
that T observed. 

In the centre of Ilamadan is the tomb of AliBenSina, and not 
far from it are those of Esther and Mordecai,t which are held in 


Jioth in Persia and Turivey the best 
advocates with the i’es])eotive govei’ii- 
iiieiits are always the Russians. Tliey 
understand the Oriental character bet- 
ter than ourselves, and do not get de- 
ceived as we do. As the central govern- 
ment is very w®ak in these countries, it 
is extremely difficult to get any pro- 
mise executed. The Russians are well 
aware of this fact, and watch every 
affaii' of theirs, until what they .want has 
actually boon done; while wc are con- 
tented to gain a concession on paper, 


which will never be carried into effect. 
— Ed. 

t These tombs are most singular and 
interesting to visit. The traveller, un- 
less told, would never know they were 
tombs. You enter by a low door, and 
the tombs occupy the whole of the in- 
ternal space to the ceiling, leaving only 
a very narrow passage for walking round 
the huge stove-like looking construc- 
tion in the middle. Litcrall3^ not an inch 
is left on the wl»itewashed walls on wliieh 
the Jewish pilgrims of a thousand years 
have not inscribed their names.— E d. 
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great veneration by the Jews of this town, and kept in a perfect 
state of repair. On the dome over these tombs is an inscription, 
of which the following is a translation : — 

“ On Thursday the Ifith of the month of Adar, in tlie year of tlic creation 
of the world 4474, the laiildinj-!; of this temple over the tombs of Mordeeai and 
Esther was finished by the hands of the t wo beiu‘voleiit brothers hdias and 
Samuel, sons of the lat(', Ismael of Kachan.” 


It is now, therefore, nearly eleven centuries and a half since 
this monument was constructed. The tombs are made of a 
rather hard black wood, which has suffered little from the effects 
of time. They are covered with Hebrew inscriptions, still very 
legible, of which Sir John Malcolm has given the following 
translation : “At that time there was in the palace of Suza a 
certain Jew, of the name of Mordeeai : he was the son of Ja'ir 
of Shimei, who was the son of Kish, a Benjaniite, for Mordeeai 
the Jew was the second of that name under the King Ahasiierus, 
a man much distinguish(^d among the Jews, and enjoying great 
consideration amongst his own people, anxious for their welfare, 
and seeking to promote the peace of all Asia.’' 

The bazaars of Hamadan are very beautiful and spacious and 
always crowded ; numerous caravanserais are closer at liand ; there 
are also many mosques and public baths. This town is of great 
commercial importance, and has a poj)ulation of 50, 000 souls. 
Its manufactures in cojqjcr are in re])ute. Si^veral streams of 
water descending from the mountains, and passing near the town, 
contain gold, whicli the inhabitants, particularly the Jews, colU‘ct 
in skins by washing, but in a clumsy maniuu'. They earn about 
a shilling a day, but with a better system could no doubt 
gain more. Many streets in Hamadan, and certainly several 
parts of the town, are closed by great gates which are open only 
from sunrise to sunset. This is an excellent custom, and adds 
much to the security of the honest portion of the inhabitants in 
troublous times, or for the purposes of police. The vicinity of 
Hamadan to the mountains of Elwund is an advantage, on account 
of the numerous fresh and cool streams which temper the heats of 
summer ; but it has also a disadvantage, for the summits of this 
range constantly attract a dense mass of clouds, which prevents 
the air from circulating freely in the town, where the atmosphere 
is heavy and unhealthy. I was informed of there being some hot 
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springs at the foot of the hills about one parasang from the town, 
and near them a bas-relief of the Sassanide epoch, but my state of 
health prevented me from visiting either. • 

The plain which surrounds this town is covered with villages, 
the cultivation good, and cheapness and abundance are the result. 
The population of the province of Ilamadan may be divided into 
three distinct classes — military, religious, and mixed. Tlie first 
consists of the tribe* of Kara-guzloo, one of the most brave and 
warlike in Persia, and a branch of that of Sham- loo, which was 
brought from Syria, in Media, by Tamerlane — this class is more 
numerous than the other two. The second is composed of an 
infinity of Syuds and Mollahs, who seem to have a marked predi- 
lection for this province, most of the villages in which have been 
given to them in fief by the government. The third class, the 
smallest, consists of merchants, tradesmen, workmen, and agricultu- 
ral labourers. Though quite an excejdional case in Persia, the Shah 
has appointed a separate officer over each of these classes, fearing 
to put too much pow er in the hands of one person by intrusting to 
him all three. Prince Khan Km Mirza is governor of the town, 
and the villages inhabited by mixed tribes. Hadji Mirza Ibrahim, 
a person of considerable influence, and a native of Ilamadan, is at 
the head of the Syuds and Mollahs, et hoc genus ornne^ and the 
Serti]) I'erz Ullah Khan, who plundered my countryman, is 
the chief of the tribe Kara-guzloo and commandant of the 
military force of the province. The latter consists of three 
regiments of infantry, commanded by his nephews Mahmood 
Khan, Ali Khan, and Rescind Khan ; the first is married to a 
sister, and the second to an aunt, of Mohamed Shah. The apple of 
discord was thrown into the Sertip’s family with the princesses of the 
blood, for these, being powerful at court, take every opportunity of 
placing their husbands in opi)osition to their uncle, each hoping 
thereby that some successful intrigue may procure for hers the 
command of the tribe. It was not without design that the Shah 


* Persia resembles the Higlilaiids of 
Scotland, in being divided among 
tribes, the chiefs of which command 
great respect. Persia is a thorough!}^ 
aristocrjitic (country, where high birth 
and polished manners are much con- 
sidered. In this point it differs much 


from Turkey and oven Russia, where tlie 
feeling is thoroughly democratic; tliat 
is to say, Turks and Russians ciumot 
feel or understand wdiy, because the 
father has been distinguished, the son 
should be respected. — Ed, 
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gave these princesses in marriage to the Khans of Kara-guzloo, that 
tribe being one of those v^hose opposition he has most reason to 
fear ; it has never joined in any foreign intrigue, and he showed 
his judgment in connecting liimself with its chiefs. 

A few days sufficed to im])rove my health, and I profited by 
this to pay a visit to my countryman M. Jacqnet, who lived at the 
village of Chevereen, about aparasang from the town. On the road 
I met Colonel Mahmood Klian, which annoyed me not a little, for 
we had been acquainted a long time, and 1 thought he might 
inform the authorities of my whereabouts. Deceived however by 
my beard and the change in my dress, he did not recognise me, 
though, nevertheless, he fancied he had seen me before. The 
same evening on my return I met him again, but this time the 
vagabond Ivan, who was in front of me and drunk, from the 
potations in which he had indulged at Chevenn'ii, betrayed my 
incognito, and, when we met, the colonel reproached me for doubting 
his friendship, and made me promise to breakfast with him at his 
house at Chevereen on the following morning. Accordingly I 
went, and met there his brother Aman Ullah Khan, whom I had 
known several years, and his cousins Shefi Khan and Metel Khan. 
These young men are the chiefs of tlieir tribe, agreeable and 
intelligent, and as brave as Roostem. Shefi Khan especially is 
considered a nimarkable man amongst his countrymen. On the 
following day Mahmood Khan introduced me to his uncle Ferz 
Ullah Khan as an European traveller on his way to Teheran, 
but without mentioning my name or the object of my journey. 
The Sertip was a man of from forty to forty-two years of age, 
sickly, morose, and careworn-looking, but affecting great polite- 
ness and suavity of manner. Like his nephews he has the 
reputation of being brave and resolute ; I found him very intelli- 
gent, and his remarks on the advantages and disadvantages of 
European and Persian civilization, and the comparisons he made 
between them, surprised me. But what astonished me more was 
to hear him the next minute saying the very contrary to another 
visitor, and appearing as narrow-minded and ignorant as any of 
his countrymen. When his acquaintance left, I express(^d my 
astonishment at so sudden a change in his sentiments. “ Pigeon 
with pigeon, falcon with falcon,’' he replied: “with you I was 
sincere ; to hold the same language with a Persian would be to 
play the dupe. It is not that we are deficient in intelligence, but 
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in morality. In Persia a straightforward and honest man passes for 
a fool, whereas roguery is taken for intelligence.’’ Such is the 
opinion which Persians entertain of themselves, though few would 
avow it as frankly as Ferz Ullah Khan— as to my own opinion 
I can but confirm his. 

On arriving this day at the Sertip’s house, I found several Syuds 
with him, who were doing their best to talk him out of some money, 
and, unless one has witnessed the fiict, it is impossible to conceive 
the im])udence of these descendants of the Prophet ; they are the 
v(3riest bloodsuckers of the people, who are obliged to keep them 
at their own expense. Nothing can equal their arrogance, but so 
sacred is their origin in the eyes of Mussulmans, that, generally 
speaking, they are afraid to refuse their demands, intolerable as 
they may be. One of these Syuds was disgustingly dirty and the 
most uncivilised ignorant brute 1 had yet seen. Presuming on his 
descent as a Syud, he took his seat above the Khan, whom he 
menaced with all the wrath of Heaven if he did not give him ten 
tomauns, which he recpiired, to pay for finishing the building of his 
house. AVhen breakfast came, he, without ceremony, plunged his 
filthy hands into the same dish with the Khan, who seemed by no 
means pleased to have him as a guest, and especially to be obliged 
to eat with him ; but he was a Syud, and the Sertip resigned himself, 
though unwillingly, to the observance of established customs. 
Breakfast over, the holy man pocketed the ten tomauns, and was, I 
thought, going to retire. The saying, however, that the more you 
have the more you want, was never better illustrated, for the 
rogue was not yet satisfied ; he wanted a cloak for himself, some 
linen for his sons’ pantaloons, and five quintals of corn for bread. 
\\' hen he heard these accumidated demands the Khan could no 
longer suppress his anger, and launched out with such a volley of 
the vernacular, that 1 feared for a moment the illustrious blood of 
the Prophet would scarcely protect his descendant from a hearty 
application of the stick, in addition to the other donations. At 
length the Sertip cooled down, but he was evidently annoyed that 
this scene should have occurred in my presence, and, to put an end 
to it, said to the sacred beggar, “ Enlist, and I will then take care 
of you and your family, otherwise don’t come here any more and 
annoy me with demands which I certainly shall not satisfy.” 
The Syud seemed to lay these hard words very little to heart, for 
he quietly turned to me and said, “ Sahib, you must have a very 
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bad opinion of us Persians, to sec how cruelly they treat the 
descendants of their holy Prophet. In your country how do they 
look upon the clergy “Why, like dogs,’ said the Khan, giving 
me no time to reply. “It appears that the constellations arc 
not favourable to-day,” said the Syud rising ; “ I shall return 
to-morrow.” “ Go to the devil,” muttered the Sertip between his 
teeth, as he aexiompanied his agreeable guest towards the door, 
adding, when he had disappeared, “ So long as we submit to the 
moral influence of these fellows we shall continue to eat dirt. 

I had determined, as a matter of prudence, not to discharge 
Ivan till the day of my departure ; but, having discovered that he 
had robbed me of ten tomauns, I started him at once, and engagc'd 
another Armenian, of the name of Melkom, in his place. Dctennined 
to be revenged, he went to the governor and gave information of 
my being in the town, the object of my journc'y, and my anxiety 
to keep it secret; but Mahmood Khan stood my friend, other- 
wise, disagreeable consequences might have ensued. Never- 
theless I thought it as well to leave as soon as ])ossible, and 
requested the muleteer of wliom I had hired my beasts to hastim 
his departure ; but this was not so easy, for he was in no hurry, 
and, on one pretence or other, always broke his word. The other 
travellers had not joined, the hour was not propitious, or he was 
detained by some official ; but on the 24tli, being fairly tired with 
his humbug, I demanded the return of my deposit upon the mules. 
But he had still one more excuse, and that I could not but admit 
was imperative ; he was obliged by the law of the Prophet to 
sleep with his wife on Thursday night, the non-coinjdiancc with 
which would enable her to claim a divorce ; to object therefore 
was impossible, and I waited accordingly till Friday evening. 
AVhat a book is the Koran ! it legislates equally for the conduct of 
the sovereign, and the most minute details of domestic life ; every 
thing is anticipated, indicated ; this possibly precautionai’y mea- 
sure of the Prophet’s was intended to mitigate the effects of poly- 
gamy. 

Europeans in Persia should be on their guard against the lies 
and shuffling of the muleteers, who always swear by everything 
holy and unholy that they will start without fell at a fixed hour, 
and, as they seize upon the traveller’s baggage, it is nine chances 
to one that he is ])ut to much unnecessary inconvenience in the 
interval, for leave they never do at the appointed time. The best 
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mode of proceeding- is never to pay anything in advance until 
the first stage is accomplished, and to keep your baggage to the 
last moment in your own possession. As to servants in Persia, 
they are the concentrated essence of idleness and dishonesty. With 
them time counts for nothing ; “ what is not done to-day can be 
done to-morrow,’’ is their motto ; if you complain they have 
neglected your affiiirs, they tell you that they have their own to 
attend, to ; and in an European establishment I verily believe 
three-fifths of the household expenses go into the pockets of 
these knaves. In spite of this, domestic service is, in Persia, 
considered a most honourable occupation. The Shah is the servant 
of God, and is in his turn served by his nobles, who, in like 
manner, are served hy others, and so on to the lowest step of the 
social ladder. Tlie nature of the occupation is not considered 
important ; a cook and a public functionary are much upon a par. 
Our caravan was at length marshalled and ready to leave, and we 
started for 

liihtk-ahad^ April 2(5th — distant seven parasangs — nine hours 
and a half, by an easy road, through a well-cultivated country, 
over which were scattered many villages. Bibik-abad contains four 
hundred houses, and is situated in the middle of a vast and rich 
])lain. A heavy storm of thunder, lightning, and rain broke a 
short distance ahead of us to-day, and was the first exception to 
the fine weather we had all the way from Bagdad. I resumed my 
Arab dress before leaving Bibik-abad. 

Zcrch^ April 27th — five parasangs — seven hours and a half — 
country well irrigated. We travelled during the night, and my 
mule neai'ly tumbled into a dry well. Zereh is a little village of 
two hundred and fifty houses, and near a stream of very good 
water, a rare thing in Persia. 

Noovaran^ April 28th — nine parasangs — twelve hours— for the 
first three by a level road across a plain ; the remainder through 
the mountains, hy a stony and bad one, the soil for the most part 
arid, except near Noovaran. This place is situated in a valley 
near a small river ; on its banks are many large and handsome 
villages ; a few are inhabited by Armenian Christians. Noovaran 
contains from eight to nine hundred hearths, and is surrounded by 
vineyards and orchards, which are exceedingly productive, and a 
source of great profit to the villagers. The Shah gave this 
s})lendid village in fief to his brother-in-law, the Sirdar Khan, 
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Baba Khan f it is to be remarked that twelve or fifteen Persian 
nobles, the prime minister being at their head, have practised upon 
the easy disposition of their sovereign to monopolize the most fruitful 
parts of Persia. The same thing may be said of the customs : the 
revenues from the former of these sources arc not intended simply 
for their own personal benefit, but to pay and feed the troops, and 
to maintain in complete efficiency the public establishments of 
the country. This Sirdar has, for instance, the command of 
10,000, the half of whose pay he appropriates to himself. 
At the end of each year, although the revenues in his hands 
far exceed the payments for wJiicli he is responsible, he always 
contrives to make it appear that the government is several 
thousand toniauns in his dchtf 

The heat tin’s day was intense, but towards evening a storm 
of rain burst over us, and, though it drenched me to the skin, 
delivered us from myriads of flies, which generally settle on the 
animals and baggage, and, but for such storms, would travel from 
one end of Asia to the other. I saw at Noovaran a large fishpond, 
so full that it was impossible to plunge one’s hand in without 
touching a fish. They were each about two ])ounds in weight, and 
so tame that they came and fed out of my hand. Expressing iny 
great surprise at their being in such numbers, a bystander 
accounted for it as follows : ‘‘ You must know that once upon a 
time the inhabitants of Noovaran committed some great crime, when 
the genii turned them into fish and, said he, “ were any one to 
eat them he would certainly die.” When I told him that 1 fully 
intended to have one for dinner, great was his consternation, but 
he was somewhat pacified when I boasted that I was possessed of 
a talisman ; nevertheless, when he saw me actually devour, with 
good appetite, one of the finny criminals, he retired, evidently with 
the firm conviction that I was a sorcerer or something of the kind.J 


* Everything has been resumed by 
the present Shah, probably to be thrown 
away oven on less deserving favourites. 

t This system explains the demand 
of several millions of franca which Baba 
Khan made u])on the Persian treasury 
at the death of Mohamed Shah in 1848. 
His successor Nasser Eddin Shah then 
played, it is true, the bankrupt with 
his officers, but he dared not do this 
to Baba Khan, because in his character 
of Kussian subject it was not advisable 
to meddle with him. 


t A few years after, when I -was at 
Isi)ahau, I had an attack very like cho- 
lera after having eaten the roc of the 
same kind of fish, of which I had not 
partaken at Noovaran. It was perhaps 
in ignorance of the fact that the roe 
was poisonous that the story had its 
origin, and the choleraic effects upon 
the people and their love of the mar- 
vellous were turned to account by 
some shrewd Mollah to serve the pur- 
poses of mystification. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Sbemereeii — Kowligeb — The peak of Dciuavend — Khanabad — Rabat Kerim 
^ — Irrigation — Modes of travelling in Persia — A ri>yal Firman — Travelling on 
horseback — With a Mehiiien<lar — His mode of proceeding — Travelling with 
a caravan — The Djiio-dar — Idie Persian and his ass - Mules and muleteers 
— - IVrHian nde of faith — Ab-dookh — Caravanserais — Teheran — View 
nppronchijig tliO city — MeJuiicboly reflections — Blif^^litod prospects — General 
S('‘iuineaii — Doctor Jacquet’s indiscretion — Vilhige of Shah Abdul Azini — 
The author discharges his servant — The consequences- — Joins a caravan of 
pilgrims on their way to Meshed. 


SiiEMF.REEN, April 29th — three parasangs — five hours and a half — 
across the mountains, and by a good road. Villages, orchards, and 
cultivation succeed each other almost without intermission ; the 
vine and the walnut are in greater numbers than any other trees. 
Shemcreen contains one hundred and fifty hearths, and is situated 
on the side of a mountain. The great heat and the storm of the 
preceding day were followed on this by a keen wind. 

Koshgeh^ April 30th — five parasangs — seven hours and a half — 
across the mountains by an easy road : an uncultivated country, 
with a scanty ]3opulation for the first part ; In the last two parasangs 
a few pretty villages lie right and left of the road. The peak of 
Demavend is distinctly to be seen two hours before arriving at this 
halt, distant forty-five parasangs. A few years before I had seen 
it at Kohrood, a village on the road to Ispahan, disbint fifty-four 
parasangs or eighty-one leagues. Koshgek is a village of a 
hundred and fifty housea The inhabitants are of the Beijat 
tribe of nomads. 

l{hanahad^ May 1st — six parasangs — nine hours — through a 
plain. A few villages are seen In the distance, and the tents of 
wandering tribes. Khanabad has two hundred hearths. The water 
here is very brackish. 

llabat Kerim ^ May 2nd — eight parasangs — twelve hours — 
through an extensive plain with hills here and there ; on the last that 
we crossed is a ruined caravanserai of stone, built by Shah Abbas. 
This spot Is a favourite haunt of the tribe Shah Sevends, who 
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frequent these plains, and sometimes pillage the caravans. Rabat 
Kerim is a large village of nine hundred houses : there is a 
caravanserai-shah, the only habitable one between llamadan and 
this place. Tlie water of the river Kerech, which is excellent, 
irrigates the soil in the neighbourhood. It has been mentioned 
that the water at Khanabad is very brackish. This is frequently 
the case in some parts of Persia, where the privations of Eastern 
travelling are very great. 

Those who have plenty of money and can afford to be robbed, 
and are disposed to submit with ])atience to such treatment, may 
travel in comparative comfort. If tlu; object is to proceed rapidly, 
tliat is to say thirty or forty leagues a day, a royal firman, or an 
order from a governor-general, is necessary to obtain post-horses.* 
These are kept only on the great roads which lead to the capitals 
of provinces. If the traveller rides Ids own horses he may 
accomplish about ten or twelve leagues a day ; mules can be hired 
anywhere, and the muleteers are always ready to accompany the 
traveller in any direction or to any distance : in this manner ten 
leagues will be an average day's journey. 

Sometimes, and by special permission, rarely granted, the 
government authorizes ministers, nobh‘s, and strang('rs of import- 
ance to take the private horses of the villagers, if there are none 
at the post ; but this plan is very expmisive. The various towns 
near the frontiers, from which there are roads to the capital, and 
on which post-horses are stationed, are Khoi, Resht, Astrabad, 
Meshed, Kerman, Shiraz, and Kerniaiishdh. At the post-stations 
the proper number of horses, as a matter of course, is not kept up, 
and a bribe is necessary to bring out the few wretched Rozinantes 
they have. 

Foreign ambassadors, and European travellers of distinction, 


♦ Travelling in Persia by post is very 
agreeable and cheap. An order is easily 
obtained by a European traveller to use 
the post-horses ke 2 )t uj) by the govern- 
ment, for which nothing is charged, and 
a backsheeh of a couple of crowns or 
shillings, contents the suriji ” at the 
end of the stage, generally from 20 
to 00 miles long. Sometimes the 
horses are very bad, but generally they 
are quick little Persiaii riding horses, 
that canter jdeasantly through the long 
plains. I remember once on riding 


from Tabreez to Teheran, that at the 
last stage from Teheran, tliere were no 
horses in tlic j)ost-housc, and those 
which had just brought us 3() miles 
carried us easily the same day into 
tlio capital, another i30 miles; so that 
we rcciched the gates just before they 
were closed at sunset. Col. llawlinson 
once rode 1 00 miles on the same post- 
horses, waiting of course to bait 5 it the 
different stages, and w\as run aw-ay with 
for the last 5 miles. — Ei>. 
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are generally favoured by the government with the attendance of 
a mcli.mendar^ whoscj rank varies according to that of tlie person 
he is appointed to travel with. The Englisli and Russians have 
in their treaties determined the rank of the mehmendars who are 
to accompany their ambassadors. This officer is responsible for 
all loss(?s, accidents, and vexations that may happen to the person 
confided to his care ; he rides forward to prepare all things 
necessary for his comfort and accommodation, which, by the terms 
of the finnan, every village at which the party halts is obliged 
to provide gratis. On his arrival at a town or village the 
mchmendar sends for the mayor, the Ket-Khoda^ to whom he 
briefly gives his orders to furnish the articles required, and, by way of 
commencement, instals himself in the best house in the place ; he 
then pi-ocecals to the mosque or principal square, where he takes 
his seat with his kalloim, or water-pipe, and is soon surrounded 
by the crowd of persons who have been invited to supply his wants, 
Tliese individuals assure him emphatically that they are wholly 
unable to provide him with anything ; they have neither wood, sheep, 
butter, bread, &c., and that they are poor devils not worth a 
coj)])er. The mehinendar deigns not to reply, but gravely smokes 
his kaliouu, gravely listens to all they say, and gravely smokes 
again ; for all the world he would not let his pipe go out. In 
Persia this is a very serious affair, to which gi*eat importance is 
attached. Rut no sooner has the last whiff of smoke floated away 
from his lips than he slowly rises from his carpet, and begins 
to lay vigorously about him with his stick on the refractory 
su])plicants, who make off with cries and curses upon those who 
thus unjustly despoil them of their goods. Should unnecessary 
delay take place, the stick of the mchmendar is again put in 
requisition which rarely fails to produce the desired effect. The 
quantity of provisions thus forcibly levied is generally much 
greater than can be consumed ; in this case the mchmendar sells the 
remainder and pockets the amount. 

No greater misery can be conceived than that of travelling with 
a caravan, the desagremens of which are many and various. The 
ordinary muleteers are the greatest liars upon earth, and annoy 
you in every possible way. The djilo~dar^ he who has or holds 
the bridle, or chief muleteer, is a very different character. He 
is generally an intelligent honest man, is familiar with the roads, 
the towns, villages, and habits of the various tribes of the 
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countries through wliich he journeys. • Merchants often place 
large sums of money in his hands for transit, and I have never 
known one of them betray his trust. Ilis horses or mules are 
usually sound and in good condition, and it often happens that a 
djilo-dar owns from thirty to fifty of each. The lower orders 
travel on asses, on which they place enormous loads. It is true 
that when they arrive at a halt they take the greatest possible 
care of them ; not only do they feed them well, but curry-comb 
them, wash them, shamj)oo their legs, twist and ])ull their noses, 
ears, and tails, and talk and pray for them — no father can have 
more affection for his child than a Persian has for his ass. Once 
in motion, the caravan breaks into small parties of ten or twelve 
})ersons ; that of the djilo-dar is at the head of the column, and 
there, in front of all, he puts his best beast, to set an example 
to the rest by her steady and sustained pace. This mule is 
always gaily caparisoned, the harness covered with embroidery 
and other varieties of decoration, in addition to the bells which 
give notice of the approach of the caravan. After these detach- 
ments comes the merchandize, also carried by mules, and those 
travellers who have only half, nay, sometimes only a third of an 
ass, for there is often a triple partnershi}), ride and tie — the foot 
passengers bring up the rear. All halts and hours of march 
arc determined by the djilo-dar. If there is no caravanserai, he 
selects the camping-ground, and the goods are ranged under his 
orders, in a circle or a square, round which the travellers sleep ; 
the space within is reserved for the horses and mules, which are 
tethered to a long pole. The djilo-dar is, as he well need be, 
an active fellow, for he has sometimc's to look after five or six 
hundred mules, tludr burdens and their drivers, who are ten 
thousand times more troid)lesome than their beasts. AVhen the 
halt is made, he announces the hour of departure for that day or 
the next morning ; he also regulates the pace, or stops the 
caravan, by various cries, which arc passed from mouth to mouth 
along the road. 

When a caravan is attacked by robbers, the Persifin muleteers, 
if armed and having the advantage of position and numbers, 
generally defend themselves with spirit ; but if there is any doubt 
as to the probable result, they think only of their mules, cut the 
harness, throw off the loads, and, leaving the merchandize to its fate, 
gallop off as hard as they can go. It is curious, but, when these 
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scenes take place, the mules seem instinctively to scent the danger, 
and show it by their energy and rapid strides, in singular contrast 
to their usually quiet and regular pace. A caravan of mules or 
horses, on an ordinarily paved road, will carry from four to five 
hundredweight, and with that burden will get over one parasang 
in an hour and a half, but in the desert, for instance between 
Meshed and Bokhara, or in the mountains, as in the Mazanderan, 
the distance travelled will not be so great in the same time. 
Delays not unfrequently occur, for the Persian muleteer is most 
exact in his observance of the exterior forms of his religion, 
which, however, is rather a proof of his hypocrisy than his morality, 
for 1 am convinced that, generally speaking, he more often prays 
to God to help him to cheat and pilfer his customers than to 
entreat his assisbince in keeping him in the right path. But be 
this as it may, it is curious to see them, at the hour of prayer, 
running in front of the caravan to go through these forms. 
Sometimes there is no water with which to perfonn their ablutions. 
In that case a handful of earth serves the pur])ose of purification 
— dirt, not water I With this they rub their faces and hands, 
and, reciting their naynaz like so many parrots, and in a language 
which they don’t understand, resume their journey. With them, 
as with us, faith and forms can alone save them, \\lien the latter 
are strictly performed, and they rigidly observe the fost of the 
llhamazan, they think they have a right to commit every species 
of rascality and crime, and without being in any way called upon 
to give an account cither in this world or the next. This does 
not apply to muleteers only, but it may be said to be the Persian 
rule of faith : everything for their creed and nothing for morals. 
Provisions are to be obtained at almost every village ; but if 
they are at a great distance from one another, or it is at the 
period of the year when the Persians keep their horses on green 
food, that is, between May and July, the caravan rarely encamps 
near the towns, and then the djilo-dar gives notice, and the tra- 
veller lays in a stock. Poultry, eggs, and milk are to be had in 
most villages ; but rice for the pillau, the best and most nutritious 
food in Persia, is not always to be met with. Ab-doohh^ a 
favourite dish with the Persians, and very refreshing, is not at all 
suited to the stomach of an European, and should be carefully 
avoided. The caravanserai-shahs are handsome buildings, but 
the filthy habits of the Persians make them very disagreeable. 

E 
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Teheran^ May 3rd — six parasangs — nine hours — by a level 
road, but frequently traversed by the runs of water which irrigate 
the country. The villages are numerous on both sides of the 
road. The rascal Ivan had so completely divulged my projects at 
Ilamadan that tlje muleteers of our caravan knew that I was 
g*oiug to Ilcrnt, I cilso discoverod that the fellow had g'ivcii niy 
servant Melkorn a letter, addressed to the Russian Minister at the 
ca{)ital, informing him of my arrival As the Count de Modem was 
one of my ])erseeutors, it was fortunate for me that I had an 
oj)portunity of laying hands u]K)n the letter, and destroying it. I 
had intended, on reaching Teheran, to hire a lodging in the city, 
but siil)se(|U(mt reflection induced me to changes my mind, for I 
did not wish to be seen, or to give umbrages to the Fren(‘h 
Ambassador. He thought my presence might embarrass him ; 
and thougli the manner in which he had su})j)orted my claims 
upon the Persian Government, as well as tlie result of such 
support, were far from satisfactory to me, it was not a sufliciemt 
reason for my comjflicating the matter further. He had acted in 
the interests of France, and it had always heen my ])ractice to 
make ray own subservient to those of my (‘ountry. 

We arrived at Teheran as the first rays of the sun tinged, with 
softened crimson hues, the village of Shiineran, picturesquely 
situated at the foot of the Jilboorz, and in the foreground the 
Kasr Kajar, or Palace of the Kajars, with its splendid syca- 
mores, under the protecting shade of which I had frequently 
walked, and endeavoun'd to escape tlu' many annoyanc('s J experi- 
enced in the city. The harvest, an abundant one, was being 
gathered in ; peasants on horses, mules, and asses, with various 
productions, fruit, and vegetables, were already on their way to 
market ; and the great messenger of day, suddenly emerging in 
dazzling brilliancy from behind the bold outline of the ])eak of 
Demavend, threw over this springtide picture a bright and ch(‘erful 
character, in striking contrast with the anxiety and sadness that 
oppressed me. Melancholy, indeed, were the reflections which 
memory suggested to my mind as I api)roached the city of the 
Shah. A high military rank and the favours of the Sovereign 
had been conferred upon me, but in endeavouring to serve France 
I had lost both the one and the other ; and instead of receiving, 
as I ought to have done, the support of those who then directed 
the councils of my country, I was neglected and abandoned to my 
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fate. Now I entered Teheran in disguise, my face half concealed 
by a bandage, to make my incognito complete. Fortune is truly 
an inconstant jade, and intense is the folly of those who put any 
faith in her favours. Deeply agitated and dejected, my heart 
for a few minutes gave way to grief, and my mind dwelt upon 
my blighted prospects ; hut this soon passed, my courage gained 
the ascendant, and 1 had need to preserve it intact to assist and 
support me in the great struggle with adversity in which 1 was 
about to engage. 

On reaching the outskirts I put up at a caravanserai, south of 
the city, and outside the gate of the Shah Abdul Azim. There, 
despite my precautions, I was recognised as an European, but, 
thanks to the state of my wardrobe and the poverty of my 
baggage, I escaped all inquisitive inquiries, and directly I had 
taken ])ossession of my filthy apartment I wrote a note to General 
Sennineau, one of my friends, to inform him of my arrival, and 
requested him to send me a few books and some other things I 
was in want of. The General, regardless of the consequences a 
visit to me might bring u))on him, was soon at my side, and the 
information I obtained from him determined me to leave Teheran 
as soon as possible. Doctor Jacquet had w ritten to a friend there, 
and mentioned my arrival at llamadan, adding, luckily, that I 
had taken the road to Tabreez. The Government knew, perhaps, 
that 1 had gone in some other direction. Desirous, however, 
that they should lose all trace of me, and a caravan starting from 
Meshed, I agreed with the djilo-dar of it, and at once made a 
bargain with him for two mules, at the rate of tw^enty-five krauns*^ 
each. Accordingly, on the following day we left Teheran, and 
proceeded to the rendezvous at the large village of Shah Abdul 
Azim, situated about a parasang and a half from the city. Here 
arc bazaars, baths, a caravanserai-shah, and a royal resi- 
dence. The streets are large and planted with trees, and a 
spring of good water flow s through them ; there is also a hand- 
some mosque, named after the Imaum who is burled within its 
precincts. This adds much to the prosperity of the place, for the 
tomb is visited by pilgrims from all parts of Persia ; every Friday 
the pious portion of the inhabitants of Teheran come here to 
offer uj) their prayers. The village of Shah Abdul Azim is built 
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amongst the ruins of the ancient cit}' of Rlinges, or llht*, of wliich 
I have already made mention when referring to Arrian’s Expedi- 
tion of Alexander. 

The last traces of civilization were left behind me in the Persian 
capital, and I now took my solitary way towards those distant 
and inhospitable countries in which my acquaintance had prophe- 
sied I should find my last resting-place, I approached them, 
however, without alarm or uneasiness, well convinced that, with 
tact and inanagernent, I should avoid the catastrophe which they 
had predicted. In a little inventory 1 made of my effects tliis 
evening I found fnvsli evidence of Ivan’s rascality, and I felt not 
a little pleased to think he was no longer with me ; for, had he 
remained in my service, he would, without doubt, have taken the 
first opportunity of making away with me, or at least with what 
little property I had. The Armenian who replaced him had 
only engaged to accompany me as far as Teheran ; and as in the 
few hours I remained there it was impossible to find another 
servant in whom I could place confidence, and I was afraid to 
engage one who might play the spy, I made up my mind to go 
Avithout ; but, if I had known the sufferings to which, on the 
grounds of policy as well as economy, 1 exposed myself, 1 would 
never have adopted this step. I think it doulAful whether any 
European ever travelled through these regions without a servant 
of some kind or c»ther ; Asia is not the country to make these 
experiments in.* Here there are no hotels or ta verns ; the traveller 
must carry with him his bed, provisions, cooking-utensils, and 
sometimes even wood and water. He must load his mule, cook 
his dinner, clean his saucepan and gridiron, and do other menial 
offices, which, though of temporary inconvenience, exposes one to 
the loss of that consideration which in Eastern countries is of the 
greatest importance. \V ithout this the traveller is exposed to ill- 
treatment of every kind, and without the least reason but simply 
because he is deprived of all protection, and because, being a 
Christian, he is an impure being in the eyes of Shiah Mussulmans 

* This remark is generally correct; Although ignorant of the Persian 
blit Rome of the members of tlie Herat language, and speaking only a little 
mission liavc a pleitsing I’eeollection of Parbary Arabic,” he had travelled from 
having been snrprised, while seated Haniadan to Herat, for the greater part 
round their fireside, in the gloarorng” of the way without any servant — his 
of an October evening, by tlie appear- whole baggage, I believe, being carried 
anco among them of an English traveller under his saddle-flaps, about the safety 
(Mr. Mitford), on his way to Bombay! ofwhich he appeared very solicitous. — L. 
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— an uneloan dog, who may not even use their drinking-cup, or 
touch tlu'ir food, or any other thing that they have. To tyrannise 
over the infidel is, in short, a duty, and to suffer all this was my 
fate, and God knows what I endured at their hands. Nevt^thev 
less the European traveller will find a Mussulman servant prefer- 
able to an Armenian ; the Armenians, being Christians, more 
readily fall into our habits, but, accustomed to be tyrannised over 
and insulted, they arc timid, and dare not stand up for their 
own rights or their master’s. Irrespective of this, they are great 
rogues, liars, and cowards, and in their quality of co-religionists 
think they have a right to rob an European, w'hen they would not 
dare do so to a Mussulman. The latter are not over-scrupulous, 
but they are less dirty and more handy ; the knowledge tlint they 
are Mussulmans renders them proud and determined, and they 
know how to make themselves respected. 

The reader is not to suppose by wdiat I have just stated that 
Euroj)eans are habitually badly treated in Persia ; this opinion 
apjdies to the few wdio are unprotected, isolated, and of an humble 
grade in life, and cs})ecially those wdio travel with a caravan com- 
posed of pilgrims, amongst whom, of course, the greatest fanatics 
in the country are to be found. The Euro]>ean who has a good 
establishment and the ])rotection of the Government wall have 
every attention paid him, and be treated perhaps with more 
respect than he would be at home. 

The caravan with wdiich I had to travel to Meshed consisted of 
five liundred mules, and three hundred and fifty pilgrims on their 
way to tlie tomb of the Imauin Keza, and 1 did not fancy the 
society of these ])ious folk, but resignation w as necessary, and to 
that 1 made up my mind. 
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Hiesar-omir — Tho riiiu.'=? of Ehagcs — El Rooij — Antique coins — Toni I) of 
Eibcc Shcrabfinon — Legend connected witli this lady — I’lain of Verameen, rich 
and fertile — Eywaueti-Keij — Irrigation — Vultures — Descrijition of a caravan 
of pilgrims — How eollectial — Tlie Chief Syud — Abject reverence for him — 
His oveiiiiig sermon — Fanatical brutality — Kishlak — Defile of Sirdarec — 
Military position — Kohi-tuz or salt mountains — Position of the Caspian Straits 
— Erroneously laid down — Arrian’s description of the site — Deh-nemuck — 
Feroozdvoli — District of Ich — Arcdan — Pricks of salt — Lasjird — Military 
position — Fortifications — Semnoon — Description of the town — Its ancient 
history — Effects of irrigation — Rear-guard of Bessus — Arrian — Scene in the 
kebab-shop — Advantages and disadvantages of wearing a native dress -- The 
constellation of happy import — The lame Dervish — Monsieur Ferrier tiikeii 
before the Governor — The satisfactory result. 


Htssar-emtr, May 4th — four parasangs— five liours— by a good 
and level road, frequently intersected by watercourses. left 

Shall Abdul Azim at twilight, passing through the extensive ruins 
of lihages, now called Rhe, originally one of the largest and most 
ancient cities of Persia. These remains are in the plain, and cover 
a surface of six parasangs in circuit. This was the site of the town ; 
the fortress was more to the north, and on a detached mountain, 
a spur of the Elboorz, called by the Persians El Roorj, The 
Tower. Two brick towers, in pretty good preservation, a few 
slight bas-reliefs, and the foundations of buildings, particularly 
those of the walls of the city, the time of which is still clearly 
indicated, are all that remain to point out the position of the 
ancient Rhages. The materials are constantly used in the 
erection of modern buildings at Telieran, and are conveyed 
there by the i)easants of the neighbourhood. In turning up 
the ground for these bricks they frccjuently find gold and silver 
coins and other objects of antiquity, for which they realise a good 
price. 

Much, however, of the space on which Rhages was situated, is 
now occupied by villages and cultivation ; in passing through 
them we had on our left a ramification from the chain of tbe 
Elboorz, and on the side of the last range that stretches into 
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tlio plain is tlic tomb of Ribcc Sliorabniion, wife of the Iniauni 
JJussoin. l^ursued ]>y the troops of Yezid, this lieroiiio, mounted 
on Jier famous horse tiie fleet Zul-Jeuah, and assisti‘d, ])y a 
miracle, viz. tlie openiiiir and closing of the mountain on which is 
tlje tomb of the Iniaum, escaped unliurt. IJeyond th{' ruins w(* 
skirted on our right the fertile plain of V7‘rarneen, on \\hich are 
many villag(?s ; the j)roduetions of the rich and well-watered soil 
that surrounds them su])])ly the markets of Teheran. The river 
.Tajerood, wdiich descends from the mountains of Mazande- 
ran, is lost in the irrigation of this ])lain ; and the Persian 
noble who holds land in it is considered fortunate, the estates 
being rarely sold, and only when a. ])roprietor is in great distress. 
The district of V'erameen took its name from a city now^ in ruins, 
evid(mtly built of materials brought from Rliages,* distant only 
two parasangs. On our left w\*is seen the maj(‘stic ])cak of Dema- 
vend, covered w ith long lines of eternal snow\s. llissar-emir w as the 
pro])('i'ty of the late Prime Minister llaji Mirza Aghassi. AVe 
camjHulat about tw'cnty minutes’ walk from the watering-place, and 
1 could not prevail upon any Mussulman to fetch me any water, 
though several were in rags and without bread. To touch my pot 
w^ould have been impure, and not even the reward I offered 
wa)uld tempt them. 

Ei/W(wee-Kelj^ or lie i van ah ^ ^Fay 5th — seven ])arasangs — ten 
hours, the first half of which w’as by a level road much intersected, 
as of late, wdth watercourses from the Jajerood, which flows 


* After the deatli of Alcxiiiidcr the 
(h’eat, I’ersia, as wel] as Syria, fell to 
the lot of Seleucus Nic^ator, who esta- 
hlisluid tlie dynasty of the Seleueida\ 
Antiochus Sotersneceeded Seleucus Ni- 
cator, and in the rei^^ni of his successor, 
Antiochus Theos, Ai’saccs, a Scythian, 
who came from the north of the Sea of 
A/ofl’, induced the Tersians to throw 
off the (h\;ck yoke, foundial the Par- 
thiaii cm]nve, and made Uha;i;es his 
cajiitah Tills w;is likewise the period 
of the foundation of the Bactriau king- 
dom hy Theodotus the governor of it, 
who finding himself cut off’ from S^^ria 
hy the Persian revolution, declared his 
independence. Arsaces is called Asteh 
by Pastern writers, and is sa,id to have 
been a desct^ndjint of the ancient Persian 
kings. VVIkui he gained the kingdom it 
is said he promised to exact no tribute 


and merely to consider himself as the 
head of a confederacy of princes, 
niiited for the double object of main- 
taining their independence and freeing 
1‘ersia from a foreign yoke. This is 
the commencement of that era of 
Persian history called by Eastern 
writers, Mnlook-u-Tuaif, or common- 
wealth of tribes. 

In A. 1 ). 00 ( 1 , Phages was taken liy 
Lsmail, founder of the Sai^ianee dy misty. 
It ceased now to be a seat of empire, 
and in a. i>. 007, became the ca 2 )ital of 
the house of Shemgur, a race of petty 
jiriiiccs who maintaiinid a kind of inde- 
jiendence, while the dynasties of Saman 
and Ihlemee divided the empire of Per- 
sia. Ill A. I). 1027, Rhages was the last 
conquest of Mahmood, of Ghiizni.- — 
Smith’s Bio. Die. ; Malcolm’s Hist, of 
I’ersia.- Ei). 
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about a parasang and a half east from Hissar-emir. The system 
of irrigation is in Persia attended to with great care, and the 
water here is distributed equally amongst all the villages of the 
plain of Verameen. A mountain-gorge, covered with bushes, is 
passed about two hours from Ileivanak ; the vultures are to be seen 
in it in myriads, and short would be the existence of any animal 
that enters this pass ; he would not be alive two minutes, and in 
an hour his skeleton would be as white and picked as clean as if 
it had been exposed to the sun for ten years. I have given in 
the preceding pages some account of a caravan of traders, I will 
now briefly describe a caravan of pilgrims. 

A Syud, and not a djilo-dar^ is in this case the head-man, and 
is blindly obeyed in everything. For two months previously to 
his intended departure this descendant of the Projfliet scours the 
towns and villages, inviting the faithful to join his green standard, 
and undertake a pilgrimage to the holy places. A sufficient 
number being collected, he passes them in review, and, raising the 
wind from each to the extent of four or five sahehkrans a head, 
promises to conduct them in safety to all the shrines held sacred 
by pious Mussulmans ; these are Meshed, Shah Abdul Azim, 
Koom, Kerbelah, Sammarah, Kazcnicn, and Mecca. lie pro- 
mises also to halt at the best and cheapest stations, to preserve 
them from the cflFects of the evil eye, the temptations of the 
devil, the machinations of bad genii, to consult the stars, to leave 
on propitious days — ^in a word, he promises to make this pilgrimage 
the hapj)iest and most acceptable to God that ever was made. 
Each pilgrim thinks himself specially favoured if he is allowed to 
perform gratis any service for the chied* Syud, and during the whole 
journey this individual is the object of the most delicate attention. 
A tent is always at his disposal to shade him from the heat or 
protect him from the rain ; some drive the flies from him, others 
water the parched earth around the spot on which he sits ; his 
clothes are wmshed, his dinner cooked ; each pilgrim is, in short, 
delighted if by any act, however menial, he can hope through him 
to propitiate the Prophet, and obtain a blessing from heaven. 
To be allowed to kiss the Syud’s hand, or the hem of his garment, 
is all the remuneration they expect, and this he grants with the 
coldness of ascetic pride, appearing to consider that the kind offices 
which he continually receives are nothing more than what is due 
to his meritorious and holy life. 

As to our sainted chief, he was puffed up with the self-import- 
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aiicc of his sect. In the evening, after he had eaten the dinner 
prepared for him gratis while he was asleep, instead of allowing 
those to rest who had not obtained one wink during the day’s 
journey, he preached a sermon, the subject of which was taken 
from the life of one of the Imaums, and marvellous were the 
details. The Persian language is well adapted to flights of 
poetry, sallies of buffoonery, is emphatic and exaggerative, all of 
which is highly exciting to Persian ears. A tale indifferently 
well told, though most improbable in fact, will interest a Persian 
audience intensely ; and if in a sermon the Syud thoroughly under- 
stands his busincts, and arranges his subject skilfully, developing 
it by degrees, and in a way to rouse little by little the emotions of 
his hearers, which he will easily do by dexterously throwing in the 
marvellous and the sentimental, he reaches the climax ; his voice 
falters, he is overc'omc with feigned emotion, and a deluge of tears 
is seen to flow down the cheeks of his audience. Ills own are 
always at his command ; if he is telling a tale, he is sure to 
shed them at the proper moment ; for example, when his hero 
sprains his ankle, or wants to smoke and there is no kalioon ; 
but if he is dying of thirst, or falls into the hands of his enemy, 
oh! then the groans and lamentations are past belief ; the men 
cry like calves, the women like does, and the children bawl loud 
enough to make a deaf man hear ; and the unfortunate victim wdio, 
like myself, is condemned to listen to all this trash, has no resource 
but to stoj) his ears, or resign himself to be kept awake by these 
scenes of desolating grief. The tale or sermon finished, the Syud 
proposes a cheer for the Projdiet, and, after that, one for Ali, the 
same for Hussein, for llassan, for Abbas, for the sainted Imaums 
(and there is a. long list), and, lastly, one for himself, the Syud. 
These exhibitions sometimes last two hours, and when it is over 
and one is revelling in the delightful idea of getting a short nap, 
the inhuman brute the very next minute calls out, with the voice 
of a Stentor, “ Load the mules, and let us be going.’’ This is 
enough to drive one mad, for a night on horseback is certain to 
be the result, and when one cannot sleep during the day, which 
was my case, it is downright torture. 

The j)ilgrimages made by Persians to the holy places of Islam are 
frequently as much for fashion’s sake as to save their souls, or from 
a motive of hypocrisy, not conviction ; the title of Haji is conferred 
only by the pilgrimage to Mecca, and this gives consequence and con- 
sideration to the greatest scoundrel ; in the eyes of his countrymen 
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he is a reformed man, he is approached with respect, the chief seat 
is his. The Ilaji is in fact held in general esteem, hut in this, as 
in all external forms of their faith, the Persians sacrifice the suh- 
stance for the shadow : hundreds of them undertake a pilgrim- 
age without a stiver in their pockets, and without being much 
emharrassed hy that fact, for their wants arc on the smallest 
possible scale, and ' they beg from house to house, or tent to 
tent, and this with success, for the Mahometan religion is, with 
respect to charity, truly edifying. It enjoins it as a great duty, 
and a Mussulman not only always gives, but, if rich, with a 
simplicity and kindness of manner that enhances the value of 
the gift, and not in that s])irit of ostentation so frequently seen 
in Europe, where the columns of a newspaper silently but sun^ly 
publish an act in the })erformaTicc of which vanity should have no 
place. 

A social feeling pervades all the members of a (caravan : they 
have their food in common ; the noble, the tradesman, the peasant, 
and the/a/cccT sit in the same circle and I'.at out of the same dish, 
and this without the least possibility of ollence b(‘ing given or 
pride being w'ounded ; it is sutlicicnt that they an' Mussulmans and 
pilgrims. On such occasions there is every liberty of s])eech ; if 
a stranger appears in the circle, and offers a, remark, h(‘ is instantly 
requested to take a seat ; if he refuses, he is re(pu;st('d to retire, 
for a Persian detests to see a man standing who is not his servant 
or his inferior, and always imagines that an individual who 
objects to converse or refu.ses to be questioned must be a S})y or a 
criminal. Pilgrims who have luckily a little spare cash carry with 
them a few goods which they think will sell well at the holy places, 
and with the gains they realize return to their own country with a 
similar venture. 

The village of Eywance-Keij contains about four hundred 
hearths, with a caravanserai-shah half in ruins; the soil is rich, 
well watered, and highly cultivated : the harvest had commc'iicc^d : 
the heat was excessive, the centigrade thermometer being 38 degrees 
in the shade. I was seized with an attack of fever at this halt, and 
no one offered, or rather every one refused, to let me share the 
corner of a tent. Exposed to the burning rays of the sun, covered 
with perspiration and flies, and forsaken by every one, I entreated 
some pilgrims to give me a little water, but in reply they only 
abused me, as on the preceding evening ; at last, and for a shilling, 
one of them filled my tumla from his vase : this done, he turned to his 
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companion and said, “ But Abbas the Most High has ordered us 
never to give water to these infidels of Christians, and I fear I 
have sinned.” “ That is true,” replied the other ; “ but we Persians 
are so humane, 'niurvet-darestini. You have sinned. Make him 
swear to become a Mussulman, and do not give him the water till he 
has professed the faith of Islam.” Hearing this, I made an attempt 
to seize the jug, but unluckily upset it : sufficient, however, re- 
mained to quench my intolerable thirst. At length Heaven took 
pity upon my helpless state, and, a wretched peasant making a 
pdgrlmage to Meshed on foot happening to pass near me, he 
agreed to serve me on condition that I allowed him to cook his 
meals a])art and respected his creed. I eagerly accepted his terms, 
and, though badly attended, I was glad indeed to make so good a 
bargain, and be relieved from the necessity of asking for assistance 
at tile hands of the fanatics my fellow-travellers. 

Ktshlalc, May (ith — seven parasangs — ten hours, the two first 
by a plain, the third through the defile of Sirdaree, an opening 
across the chain of a vast spur, separated from the Elboorz, which, 
gradually descending into the plain, runs for four or five parasangs 
in a south-easterly direction. A salt desert about ten parasangs 
in length separates this spur from Siah-Koh, which, notwith- 
standing this interruption, seems to be a continuation of the same 
range. The defile of Sirdaree ])resents an excellent defensive 
position, more especially at its entrance and exit ; at the latter it 
is only a pistol-shot in width ; but it might be easily turned, the 
only difficulty in doing so being the want of w\atcr, which would 
have to be carried for one day’s consumption, and in going 
direct from the district of Veramcen to that of Khar, passing 
by Eywaiiee-Keij. A small strcuim of brackish water runs the 
whole length of the defile, in the direction of Khar. In this little 
valley, about a quarter of a parasang in length, from eight to nine 
hundred yards in width, and in the centre of the pass, are the ruins 
of a caravanserai ; great quantities of salt are found in the 
mountains on either side of it; hence the name of Kohi tuz: the 
first wwd is the Persian for mountains, the second is Turkish, and 
signifies salt. 

All doubts may I think be set aside as to the site of the Caspian 
Straits : in my opinion they are to be found in the pass of Sirdaree. 
I resided near them for twelve years, during which time I made 
numerous excursions into the surrounding country, especially 
amongst the mountains of Demavend and Firooz-Koh, and had 
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ample opportunity of carefully considering tlic subject. Many 
persons still consider those mountains as the real Caspian Straits. 
By reading Arrian with a little attention, they might convince 
themselves of the error into which they have fallen. Here follow 
some explanations, which may I hope facilitate their researches. 
It would be a mistake to take Teheran as a starting-point from 
which to reach the straits. It is from Rhages the traveller should 
start ; this town then extended up to the villages of Khatoon-abad 
and Ilissar-emir, a fact which is sufficiently indicated by the 
numerous ruins. These villages are on the direct road to Bactria, 
and their distance from Tingi-sirdarec is eight parasangs or one 
stage. Emerging from the defile, the traveller enters the fertile 
plain of Khar ; this is succeeded by a descTt twelve parasangs in 
length, at the extremity of which is Lasjlrd : about midway is a 
hamlet called Deh-nemuck, or the Salt Village, w^hich gives its 
name to the desert. Let us compare this dcscrijition — I can vouch 
for its accuracy — with the w ords of Arrian, and see if there is not 
complete conformity between them. 

“ He ’’ (Alexander) “ inarched with his army against the Par- 
thians ” (this warlike nation was not established in iMazanderan, but 
in the plains at the foot of the mountains of this province), “and 
encamped the first day near the Caspian Straits ’’ (that is to say 
the eight parasangs which separate Rhages from this {)ass of 
Sirdaree), “ which lie entered the day after, and came into a 
fruitful country ; and as he was resolved there to lay in forage 
for his army, because he had heard that the inner jiarts of the 
country w^ere uncultivated and waste” (that of ])eh-nemuck), “he 
despatched Caenus with his horse and some of his foot to gather in 

stores for that purpose*.” And farther on Arrian says, 

“ Alexander, hearing this ” (the news of the captivity of Darius), 
“ imagined there was now more need of expedition than ever ; 
wherefore, taking with him only his auxiliary forces, his light 
horse and his stoutest and best-marching troops of foot, he set out 
without waiting for the return of (^mnus Those who accom- 

panied him carried only their arms and two days’ provisions,” that 
is, the two stages ofDeh-nemuck and Lasjird, at which point you 
leave the desert Why therefore seek for the Caspian Straits in 
the mountains of Mazanderan, when they are so clearly pointed 
out by the historian of Alexander ? Bessus did not direct his flifdit 
tow’ards Zadracarta, but towards Hecatompylos, to reach Bactria ; 
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and when Arrian, in addition to this, writes tliat Artahazes, dis- 
approving of the crime of Bessus, retired into the mountains, he 
clearly infers that the Persians moved through this plain. 

Kishlak is a village of about one hundred houses; the water 
here is brackish, thermometer in the shade 39 degrees of centi- 
grade ; thirty villages are seen from hence, forming the district 
of Khar. The country here, as well as at Verameen, supplies 
Teheran with grain. ^ 

Deh-nemuiik^ May 7th — six parasangs — eight hours — by a level 
and easy road, except in spring and winter, when it is much cut 
up, for the soil is a stiff clay ; half way, after heavy rains, the road 
is sometimes impassable. The caravans are then obliged to bike 
the u})})er road, which skirts the foot of the mountains of Khali- 
bar ; this is longer by one j)arasaTig, and covered with the stones 
swej)t on to it by the mountain torrents, consequently difficult 
and sometimes dangerous ; nevertheless it is preferable to the 
lower road and its quagmires. The gorge through which the 
river here flows is the only way by which a direct communication 
is kept up with the district of Itch, on account of the great natural 
difficulties in the inountains. The chief town of that district is 
Pirooz-Koh. No laden mule can cross the mountains in any 
other direction, hence the word Khali-bar, without a load. The 
district of Itch is in repute for its excellent pasturage ; it supplies 
Teheran with large numbers of cattle, deer, wild boar, and goats. 
Half way to l)eh-neinuck is Aredan, a fortified village, and near 
it are three villages on the border of the salt desert. There are 
about one hundred and fifty houses within the enceinte of Aredan; 
the inhabitants collect the salt which surrounds them. The 
ground is covered with a thick crust : this is cut into the form of 
bricks, and sold at Teheran. In Mazanderan, Khorassan, and the 
Tartar states, the soil, though largely impregnated with salt, is, if 
not encrusted with a compact layer, susceptible of cultivation ; 
there were proofs of this at Deh-nemuck. There is a large brick 
reservoir near the caravanserai-shah there, in which the rain-water 
is caught ; this is the only wdter the villagers have to drink. 

Lanjird^ May 8th — seven parasangs — eight hours — across the 
desert, and gradually ascending one of the least elevated ranges 
of the Elboorz. .The soil is gravelly, and the plain in two or three 
jflaces traversed by deep ravines or beds of torrents, and these are 
crossed by bridges in pretty good repair. The mountains over 
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which we tmvelled are impregnated with s.alt ; at their most 
elevated point, and at one hour from Liisjird, they are scarped, 
and would be easily defended with a small force, but, as at the 
pass at Sirdaree, the position might be turned. Beyond this is a 
fine table-land, in the centre of which is Lasjird, surrounded by 
productive gardens. Between this stage and Herat a number of 
small towers may be seen close to every village or inhabited spot, 
they are loopholed at the top, one single hole, only large enough 
to creep through, being left in the lower half ; these towers will 
hold eight or ten persons, and are places of refuge and defence 
for the peasants when attacked by the Turcomans. These gentry 
are always on horseback, but armed only with lances, and, as the 
villagers never go out without their fire-arms, they keep tlu'se land 
pirates in check ; they also place videttes in some larg(?r towns 
which crown the adjacent eminences, the watchmen in which give 
notice of the approach of these marauders. Lasjird, and other 
villages in the neighbourhood, have been partially fortified for the 
same reason. There arc the remains of a fortification at two 
hundred paces from Lasjird, the walls of which are about twenty- 
four feet in height ; it would hold a garrison of 2000 men. Thcu’c 
arc a caravanserai-shah at this place, a reservoir of rain-water, and 
a brackish stream. 

Semnoori^ May 9th — five parasangs— seven hours and three 
quarters — by a good road, a clay soil for the first half, the last 
gravelly and strong. On the right and about midway is the 
village of Seurktab, red water, built in a circle like Lasjird ; it 
contains one hundred and twenty families. Semnoon is an ancient 
town, situated on the foot of the Elboorz chain ; we were half 
an hour traversing the ruins in its vicinity, both on entering and 
leaving it. The Persians called Semnoon, Darab, or Darius, after 
their ancient king. It formed part of the country of Kom or 
Komus, which signifies in the Persian language, sand, from the 
nature of the soil. Kom was a dependence of Tabarastan, but 
they were both frequently united to Khorassan, especially at the 
period when that large province had its own kings. Since the 
Kajar dynasty ascended the Persian throne, the Komus, though 
considered a part of Irak, has had its own governor, whose 
jurisdiction extends beyond the little town of Damghan. 

Formerly Semnoon was fortified, but the walls have fallen into 
the ditch ; the palace, commenced in the reign of Futteh Ali Shah, 
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is in the same condition. There are here 1100 inhabited houses, 
bazaars, public baths, caravanserais, and a handsome mosque ; 
avenues of trees adorn the streets, and an excellent stream of water 
flows through them from the neighbouring mountains; in the 
spring these are dammed up at the north of the town, and when 
the drought of summer sets in the country is irrigated by the supply 
from those reservoirs. Previously to their construction, in 1825, 
the crops were not sufficient to supply the inhalwtants with grain 
for three months ; now, thanks to these wise precautions, they have 
more than sufficient for their wants. 

Semnoon appears to me to l)e the spot where Alexander came 
up with and cut to pieces the rear-guard of Bessus, on the fifth day 
after he left Ullages. Arrian’s words confirm the ojiinlon I have 
already expressed, that the Macedonians marched through the 
plain ; he says, “ Alexander, having gathered uj) those whom he 
was forced to leave behind, marched into Ilyrcania (Mazanderan), 
situated on the left hand of the way that leads to Bactria; which 
road is boundi'd on one side by a chain of mountains, high and 
inaccessible ; hut on the other is a spacious plain, extending itself 

even to the great sea” And a little further on in the 

same book he writes — ‘‘ Alexander, having therefore passed over 

the first mountains, encamped.” This was, therefore, the 

first time that he went into the mountains after he left Ullages ; he 
had till then followed the jflaiii, which he could not have done had 
he readied the Caspian Straits from the side of Firooz-koh ; and as 
all the country south of the mountains of Ilyrcania, through which 
runs the road Alexander followed so far on his way to Bactria, is 
a plain, and that it was not until after he had attacked the rear- 
guard of Bessus that he entered the mountains, there can be no 
doubt as to the route of the Macedonian hero ; with Arrian as a 
guide, we can trace his march from day to day. 

Our caravan encamped amongst the ruins of a caravanserai-shah 
outside Semnoon. In the afternoon I went into the town to get 
something to eat ; and being a perfect stranger there, the inhabit- 
ants could not, under my Eastern garb, suspect me of being an 
European. I therefore entered a cookshoj) in a retired bazaar, 
where 1 thought there was no probability of meeting any of 
my travelling companions. Here I installed myself without 
ceremony or uneasiness, in delightful proximity to the savoury 
kebabs, and close to three or four native lovers of good cheer, 
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drinking* out of their cup, and acccjiting* those civilities which 
at a meal are never offered by a Mussulman to a Christian. Em- 
boldened by my success, and thinking it would check any suspicion 
that might arise, I made myself quite at home, and even rather 
played the important ; but I had scarcely finished my kebabs when 
I was horrified by catching sight of the chief Seid of the caravan, 
who suddenly made his appearance in front of the shop. Seeing 
me there, he could not control his indignation, and apostrophized 
the kciahji thus: “Think you, oh man, that God’s blessing will 
rest upon one whose house is open to infidels?” At tlicse words, 
and the sight of a descendant of the IVophet, all the kebab-eaters 
started to their feet, turned anxiously to one another, and seemed 
to inquire what could have brought down upon them such a rebuke. 
Keeping my seat, and continuing to devour my food with the 
appetite of a man who had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, I 
was immediately recognised as the infidel thus charitably held up 
to public opprobrium. “ Spit upon his beard !” cried one. “ Be- 
labour him with your shoe !” said another. This brought me at 
once upon my legs ; and, seizing my stick in a manner that meant 
fighting, I in my turn repaid their abuse with interest. I knew 
the Persians, and their way of reasoning. If tlu^y are insulted or 
beaten by any one they do not know, they argue thus : “ If this 
fellow illtreats me, perhaps he has the right to do so ; if he has 
not, why his father, brotlier, or friend may, which is all the same ; 
it will be more prudent to be quiet.” Upon this principle they put 
up with any abuse without remonstrance ; and frightened either at 
my menacing attitude, or my assertion that I was a Georgian, and 
would complain to the Russian minister at Teheran, they soon 
decamped, and I was left face to face with the kebabji, who was 
not long in taking his cue. 

“ What do these rascals want said he. “ What do they mean 
by interfering with my business ? Four fellows who have spent 
only eight shaJm, fivepence, whereas you, sir, have expended 
twenty-two : what have they to say ? do these vipers wish to ruin 
me ? Let them go to the devil ! 1 am your very humble servant ; 

this shop, agha, is yours, and everything in it ; do with it as you 
will. Pray God preserve and plcnteously rew^ard you !” I knew 
what this compliment meant in the mouth of a Persian ; and after 
giving him a backshish, I started back immediately to the camp. 

There can be no doubt that this attack, and many of the vexa- 
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tions I encountered after leaving Bagdad, were owing to the 
humble dress 1 wore ; but if this was a reason for niy not receiving 
any attention or consideration, I at least esca])ed from t4ie restraint 
which an Euro][)eaii garb would have entailed upon me ; in my Arab 
dress I was free as air, and, if my travelling companions had not 
been pilgrims, the journey, though without doubt personally un- 
comfortable, and accompanied with many hardships, would have 
been exempt from the annoyances I endured from their bigoted 
fanaticism. I suffered no loss of dignity by the menial offices I 
])erformed, which would cc'rtainly have been the case in a frock- 
coat. I could convi^rse freely with every one, and unrestrained by 
etiquette ; and the last, though perhaps not the least advantage, I 
could go to the bazaar and jmrehase what I required. Here the 
wTctched figure I cut was a positive beiuht ; the tradesman looked 
for small gains from me, and always asked the real price for his 
goods. It was then that 1 discovered how nicely 1 had formerly 
b(‘en cheatt'd by Ivan and others of his class, and subsequently 
found the value of the expeihmcc I then gaiiK'd. 

To travel und(U' the protection of a Koyal finnan, with a retinue 
of servants, horses, &c., would have been no doubt more easy and 
agreeable ; but the most observant travc'ller must not then exj)ect 
to see tboroughly into Persian character ; be cannot hope to under- 
stand the })eople, their idiosyncracy, and detect the duplicity 
veiled by tlieir exaggerated ])oliteuess and servility. \\ ithout 
apparently protc'ction of any kind, far away from the great towns 
and roads usually visited and travelled by Euro])eans, and thrown 
amongst them on a footing of inferiority, 1 saw them in their true 
colours, and my complete knowledge of the language enabled me 
to couqwehend and a])})reciate the real value of their words, their 
opinions, and their actions, much better than if I had made my 
inquiries through the medium of a dragoman, who very often does 
not evem take the trouble simply to triinslate with accuracy. Of 
the Travels which have been written on Persia and Central Asia, 
only two, or at the utmost three, give a true and faithful picture 
of those countries. 

Troops of beggars arc to be seen at Semnoon, who live on the 
donations they wheedle out of passing pilgrims, and some of them 
had not at all the air of that fraternity. One of them — a great 
fellow, decently dressed, and full of complimentary speeches, which 
I returned — informed me that he had for some considerable time 
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projected a pilgrimage to Meshed, but that the want of funds pre- 
vented him from realising his intention. In making this admission, 
the expression of his face evidently indicated a desire to treat me 
with a flood of tears — these, however, would not come, not even a 
dozen ; and so, rejecting at once the pathetic style, he addressed 
me, in the most animated manner, as follows : — “ Yesterday I 
discovered in the heavens a constellation of most happy import to 
me, and a dream last night confirmed me in this hope. The Pro- 
phet appeared to me, and said, ‘ Go to-morrow to the camp of the 
caravan, and you will there see a stranger who will give you the 
means of visiting the tomb of the sainted lleza.’ You must be the 
stranger : give, therefore, agha, of your abundance, in the name 
of the Prophet and this fortunate conjunction of the stars— in the 
name of the holy Imaums and all the saints of Islam, give, I beseech 
you I” For a long time I may say I was an emblem of modera- 
tion and patience, calling in vain his attention to my appearance, 
so completely the reverse of rich ; but his importunities continued 
until human nature could stand it no longer, and I bade him 
begone in a manner which plainly proved to him the little fiiith I 
had either in astronomy or dreams. Other rascals tried the same 
game, but with no better result. At length a lame Dervish, to 
whom I had given a copper in the morning, again asked an alms, 
and I offered him another shahi ; this, however, he refused, 
declaring he would have a sahebkran or nothing, and in spite of 
my obduracy, persisted in his insolent demands, bellowing like a 
bull, twisting his body into a thousiind contortions, and appealing 
to the pilgrims, who were standing by with approving looks. 
“ Look,’’ said he, “the infidel is deaf to my rights — a fellow who 
has the misfortune not to be a Mussulman, and ought to be too 
glad to feed the faithful.” And then, seizing a stone, he pum- 
melled his skinny chest with it till blood flowed. When I saw this, 

1 regretted that I had not saved myself this scene for the value of 
a sahebkran ; but, disgusted with cheating and tyranny in any 
shape, I would not appear to gfve in. It was evident there was a 
condiination to insult, if not to maltreat me. “ Give the Dervish 
his rights !” cried one of the foremost of the crowd ; “ he holds 
them from God, like the Shah.” But my blood was up, and, 
come what miglit, I determined to settle these pilgrims for good,^ 
so, rushing from iny room, I said, in a firm and commanding tone 
— “ You are a vile race ! When dying with thirst the other day, I 
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asked you for water, and you refused to give me a drop— refused 
even to lend me a cup, for I am in your eyes an infidel, and 
impure ; but when it comes to smoking my kalioon after me, or 
eating the remains of my pillau, you hold out your dirty hands to 
me — I am no longer an infidel — my impurity vanishes. Your 
mummery and hypocrisy don’t impose upon me. Because you see 
me badly dressed, you think that I am powerless. Don’t think 
I intend to be victimised by you : go and eat dirt, go~mikhoured. 
I’ll have your fathers’ ashes burnt, and break the head of the first 
man who comes near me — not one shahi shall your niscally 
Dervish get.” 

This address cooled their ardour ; but, as my bad luck would 
have it, who should appear on the scene but my evil genius, the 
chief Syud of our caravan, who insisted upon a long explanation, 
and, had not a daroga, a ])olice officer, arrived, I do not know what 
would have been the consequence. This official, on the look-out 
for a l)ribe or a fine, gave orders for my immediate arrest ; and 
this order would ])robably have b.en roughly executed, had I not 
claimed the protection of Soliman Khan, the governor of the town, 
and before him I w^as speedily brought, surrounded l)y all the tag, 
rag, and bobtail of the place. We had been acquainted with one 
another for years ; but he could not recognise me under my dis- 
guise. Directly, however, I made myself know n, and told him the 
object of iny journey, he received me with great kindness, seated 
me by his side, and, to the great astonishment of all, sharply 
admonished the daroga, dismissed the pilgrims from his presence, 
and ordered his men to drive the Dervish out of the town. As to 
the Syud, the Khan informed him that strangers were not to be 
molested in his government, and that he should hold him respon- 
sible for my good treatment for the future, and made me remain 
and dine with him. From this moment I was well treated ; and, 
though ignorant of my real history, my companions saw^ clearly 
that I was not what I appeared to be. 
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Aheeiyon — > Gooclich — Damglian — Description of it — Position of Iloc.atompylos 

— Persian Icgoncl — History of the Parthians — Opinion of the Kazee of Herat — 
District of Koinus — Decline of Dainghan — Arab minarets of burnt brick — 
Citadel — Shah Kokh — Deh-mollah — Whirlwind — Elfects of it — Meiman- 
doos - Attention of Soliman Khan — The merchant arrested — Persian justice 

— Shah-rood — Dcscri])tiou of this town — Important j)lace — Manufactures 
hero — liostam — Fertility of this district — Good horses ■ — Shah-rood and 
Postarn coveted by Russia — Hccatompylos — The pilgrim pilferer — Scene in 
consequence — Tlie French botanist — Ih-ivatioiis — Meyonieed — Turcomans 

— Miyaiie Dasht — Abbasabad — Georgian colony — Muzeenooii — Attacked 
by the Turcomans — Russian and Persian slaves at Khi^'a — Horrible fate of 
General Bekevitch — Atrocities of the Khivians — Mouravicirs account of them. 

Aheeiyon, Mdy lOth — six parasangs — nine hours and a lialf — a 
sandy road across a plain during the first three parasangs, the last 
three hilly and stony ; the highest point commands several gorges, 
and would he a good military post. The Turcomans sometimes lie 
in wait for caravans at this spot. The country is deserted and 
sterile. Aheeiyon is a caravanserai-shah. There is a reservoir of 
water and a few shepherds' huts, 

Gooclieli^ May llth — six ])arasangs — seven hours and a lialf. 
The road, which is at first stony, hecomes sandy, and descends 
towards the plain of Damghan. There is a caravanserai-shah ; 
but, as at the last stage, bad black bread is the only thing to be 
had in the way of food. 

Damglum^ May 12 th — six parasangs — eight hours — the road 
tolerable — villages numerous : that of Doulet-abad is considered one 
of the finest in Persia ; surrounded by atrijde wall, it has within its 
enceinte a palace, a mostjue, baths, and large stables. In the reign 
of Feth All Shah, one of his sons, and governor of the district, 
resided in this fortress. There is a good stream of excellent water 
here. 

Judging by the extensive ruins, Damghan must originally have 
been a place of considerable importance. European travellers who 
have studied the ancient history of Persia are of opinion that this 
was the site of Ilecatompylos, the capital of the Parthians. With- 
out rejecting that opinion, 1 may be permitted to offer the following 
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conjectures, the result of observations I formed upon the spot, 
and which a])jx*ar to rne equally prohabic. As to the Persians, 
they arc never at a loss to account for the origin of ruins or 
towns, for with their inventive faculties they make up any history 
they like, and fabulous indeed are their traditions. One is not 
wanting for Dainglian : — “ There w^is,” says the legend, “ a silver 
])alace, in which was held captive a beautiful princess ; this lady 
was enamoured of a handsome prince, who very j)olitely ran off 
witli and married her, and subsequently built a city round the 
palace ; and this,” says the legend, “ was called Shcri-gumuch, 
or the Silver-town.” The first word is Persian, signifying town ; 
the second Turkish, silver. 

It need scarcely be remarked that there is nothing in this 
tah; which can be connected with the history of Ilecatompylos.* 

“ That town had a hundrc'd gates.” Now, in this instance, and in 
figurative language, the expression means a town in which a great 
many roads meet. Is that the case at Damghan ? CcTtainly 
not ; foi*, excejiting that which leads from Irak to Khorassan, and 
that is a bridhvroad, there is only one other, very difficult 
and very little frequented, that leads to it, viz. the road w^hich 
descends from the mountains of Mazanderan liy the gorge through 
which runs the river of Damghan. But if, on the contrary, we 
place ourselves at the sjiot on which are situated Shah- rood 
and Bostam, eleven parasangs more to the eastward, the site of 
Ilecatompylos is determined by the natural features of the 
country. There is to be seen a large table-land enclosed between 
the mountains, furrowed by deep gorges, from which issue on to 
it on all sides many roads coming from the most important towns 
of the north and south of Persia, such as Kachan, Koom, Teheran, 
Firooz-koh, Saree, Astrabad, Goorgan, Boojoord, Koochan, 
Meshed, Toorcheez, Toon, and Tubbus. 


* Hccatonipyloa was one of tlie capi- 
tals of the Ai’sacidaii })riiices. When 
Alexander the Great invaded Parthia it 
was an irnpoHaut town; and in the se- 
cond century had either ceased to exist, 
or changed its name. 

According to Strabo (xi. p. 514), it 
was lOGO stadia (about 2*24 miles) from 
the Pyho Caspire, or Caspian Gales, and, 
as may be infen-ed from the passage, in 
tViO direction of India, ea.stward; while 
Ptolemy places it in the same parallel 
ol latitude as Rhodes. Again, I’liny 
makes the same distance only Ro- 


man, or about 122 English, miles. The 
writer of the excellent article on this 
town in Smith’s ‘ Geog. Diet.,’ where 
many authorities are collected, tagrees 
with Mr. Ferrier in thinking that Dam- 
ghan is not the site of the ancient town, 
wdiich he thinks ought to be sought 
near Jah Jii'm. Col. Rawlinson is of 
oj)inion that there are strong grounds for 
supposing it to be marked by the ruins 
of Kuniis, which are distant 15 miles 
south-west from Damghan. — Smith’s 
‘ Geog. Diet./ art. ‘Ilecatompylos.’ — 
Ed. 
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It is true that there are scarcely more ruins here than at 
Damghan, hut one must not forget the perishable material with 
which the Persians, from the earliest times, have built their 
houses; it is only in Media and Kars that are found a few 
edifices, constructed with hewn stone, which have defied the hand 
of Time. To the eastward of these two provinces the royal 
palaces of the Persian kings were constructed of sun-dried bricks, 
which will scarcely stand the rain and tempests of a couple of 
centuries. It is not, therefore, extraordinary that little remains 
of Ilecatompylos, which, after all, was, according to the writings 
of the ancients, a vast encampment of nomadic tribes, and not a 
large and well-built city. On this hypothesis, the space on which 
the tents of the Parthians were pitched could very well extend 
from Shah-rood and Postam to beyond l^amghan, a distance of 
twelve parasangs. Ullages and Persepolis in ancient days, and 
Teheran in modern times, ofier examples of the same dimensions. 
However, this has little to do with the question now under con- 
sideration, but that which I wish to establish is that the position 
of Ilecatompylos cannot be reasonably assigned to any other spot 
than the one now occupied by Shah-rood and Bostam, as being 
one of the extremities of the capital of the ancient Parthians. 

As to the history of that nation, it w^ould be still more difficult 
to determine the question. During my long residence in Persia 
I made every effort, but unsuccessfully, to discover from whence 
the IWthiari tribes came, and what had become of them. My 
researches in Eastern authors were also fruitless, for they make no 
mention of them. I also frequently interrogated the Turcomans, 
the Afghans, and Uzbeks, but without effect. The Kazee of 
Herat, Mohamed Hassan, had a notion, which I mention, but do 
not admit, that the word Parthians, used by the Romans to desig- 
nate the Persians, was only a corruption of the Parses or Perses, 
by which name they were known to the Greeks from the earliest 
ages. 

Damghan was the chief jilace of the district of Komus, and, as I 
have already said, a dependence of Tabaristan, anciently forming 
part of Mazanderan.^ This province belonged alternately to Media 

* Mazandcraii is a province of Persia, principally composed of the azad dcrahht 
lying on the southern shore of the Cas- or Persian teak-tree, admirably adapted 
plan Sea. It is very mountainous and for ship-building. This fact made Peter 
rich, and the mountains are, with the the Great and Catharine II. so anxious 
exceptiony)f those in Georgia, the only to obtain possession of Mazanderan, and 
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and Khorassan, and the position of Damghan, on the extreme 
frontier of these two countries, frequently rendered it an object of 
contention between the little tyrants amongst whom Persia was so 
frequently divided. It is not, therefore, surprising that, after so 
many vicissitudes, Damghan should be the shadow of what it 
once was. Several succeeding sovereigns repaired its falling 
edifices, and Shah Abbas the Great rebuilt the city, as well as 
the interior enceinte now existing. This is one parasang in extent, 
and contained 15,000 houses ; a heap of ruins here and there 
attest the fact. 

At the present time there are only about three hundred in- 
habited houses ; large portions of cultivated land and many 
gardens occupy much of the ground on which houses formerly 
stood. The troubles that followed after the death of Nadir Shall 
were the cause which led to the decline of Damghan, and it 
received its last blow when Prince Abbas Mirza, attracted by the 
salubrity of its air and the abundance and fertility of its soil, 
encamped his army of 30,000 men here for three months in 1832, 
previously to his departure for the siege of Herat. Everything 
was devastated by the Persian troops ; with them it is all one and 
the same thing ; friends and enemies are alike pillaged. Frag- 
ments of a mosque in burnt brick, built by the Arabs with con- 
siderable art and taste, still remain ; the modern Persians have 
disfigured it by repairing its crumbling walls with mud and straw. 
Two elegant and lofty minarets, also built by the Arabs, have 
been respected by these ruthless destroyers, and, though a small 
cupola which graced the top of one of them has fallen, they arc 
very interesting specimens of Eastern architecture. 

The streets of Damghan are planted on each side with the 
jujiib-tree. The citadel is on the western side ; it crowns an 
artificial mound of earth, and commands both the city and the 
country. The wall of the town and several forts in connexion 
with it are in ruins at several points. When in a good state of 


and indeed they were ceded to Peter by 
treaty at one moment, although he was 
afterwards obliged to relinquish them. 
Down to the present time the Hussians 
have never ceased iheir efforts to gain 
even a small pied d terre in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and they have now suc- 
ceeded in obtaining and fortifying the 


small island of Ashounada close to the 
shore in the neighbourhood of Astembad. 

In fabulous times Mazandemn is said 
to have been conquered by Roostum, 
who is said to have killed there a num- 
ber of elephants, an animal now un- 
known in Persia.— See Malcolm's * Hist, 
of Persia.’ — E d. 
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repair tlicsc works were quite strong enough to resist the attacks 
of an Asiatic army. The unfortunate Shah Rokh,* grandson of 
Nadir Shah, committed suicide in the citadel of Damghan, at the 
age of sixty-four ; and it is said he was induced to commit tliis 
act by the injuries and sufteriugs resulting from the horrible tor- 
tures he was put to by Aglia Mohamed Khan Kajar, to force 
him to give up the diamonds he inherited from his grandfather. 

Dch-mollah, May loth — seven parasangs—nine hours — by a 
level road, but of no solidity, the soil being for the most part of 
clay. Villages are numerous on both sides. The rain earner down 
in torrents as we left Damghan, and this had heen the case since 
we quitted Teheran. Every year, from the commencement of 
May to the end of September, the wind blows from the north- 
west with a force that can scarcely be imagined ; at times it is 
impossible to sit one’s horse, or even staml ; it levels the tents, 
scatters the baggage, raising up dense columns of dust which at 
times completely obscure the atmosphere. The violence of one of 
these whirlwinds, on leaving the town, was such that some 
a kind of close litter, in which a few women were travelling, 
were blown oft* the mules, and five or six pilgrims fell into a Icariz^ 
dry wudl ; these are in great numbers all along the road on this 
stage. Fortunately this disaster caused only the death of one 
horse and the loss of some garments, but, owing to the dust, we 
suffered from inflamed eyes during the remainder of the journey. 
This was so thick that the greatest confusion prevaih'd, the mule- 
teers could not see tw o paces in front of them, and an hour elapsed 
before? the caravan was again on its march. 

At two hours and a half from the town wu' arrived at the small 
eminence of Mei’mandoos, also called Roorj-meyoos, fortified by 
Nadir Shah,t at the time when, merely a general under the Shah 


* Malcolm, ii. -90. 
t Little remained of rci'«iii in tlie 
feeble gra.sp of Sliab Tama^]) wlien, in 
tlie year 172(b Nadir Sbab, after a life 
of viciKsitudcH, IbnnJ himself at the 
Lead of a hand of rol>hcrB in KliorasBan, 
at tlie age of about thirty-five. The 
geniuB of this man alone quickly 
changed the asjicet of affairs, and 
Persia, from being trodden under foot 
by all, became, during his lifetime, a 
formidable emj)ire, and enjoyed once 
again the glory, such as it is, of being 


a compiering nation. The first ex- 
ploit of Nadii' Shab was the concpiest 
of Meshed, and the rescue of all l^astci-n 
Persia from the Afghans ; the next 
was his victory at Hainadan over the 
Turks, and their exjmlsion from Azer- 
bijau and the other western provinces 
of I’crgia. 

While lie was besieging Erivaji ho 
received the news that the Afgliaiis 
had again invaded Persia; so ho turned 
round, beat them, and took Herat and 
FcrraL. He forced the Kusaians to 
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Thamasp, he fought liis first battle with the Afghans, then 
mashers of Persia, and eonimaiided hy Mir EslirefF. These forti- 
fications are now entirely destroyed. A little beyond the hill, 
and in front of the village of Naiin-abad, we came up to the cainj) 
of Soliman Khan, whose kind intervention had l)een so useful to 
me at Scmnoon. Though it was past midnight, he was up, (ind 
occupied in re-pitching his tents, some of which had been blown 
to ribands by the storm, llis recej)tion of me was as courteous 
and considerate as at our first meeting, and this he proved by 


abMiidon, by ti’ejity, all conquests on 
the Caspian Sea, pri'paratoi-y to bis 
attack on Turkey, and thou clctlmmed 
llis, imbecile sovereign Shah Tainasp, 
whom he had fir.st taken the jtains 
thoroughly to discredit. He failed in 
an attack on Bagdad, Imt was success- 
ful in CJoorgia and Ar/neiiia, taking the 
dries of (lengah, Tiiiis, Kars, and 
Erivaii, the former i)<)ssessions of Persia 
in those parts. He then concluded 
peace with tlu; Sultm, 

^Jdie veil lie had hillu'vto used was now 
thrown a.sidig the infant sovereign of 
Persia was re]M»rted to be dead, and 
Nadir summoiual all tlio iK'tables of 
the kingdom, to tlie nnmberof loopioo^ 
to meet liim in the plain of Mourgan, 
to choose a new king. “Shah Tain- 
asp/' said lua “and Shall Ahhas were 
yom* kings, and the jirinces of the 
blood are the heirs to the throne. 
Choose one of them for your sovereign, 
or some other jierson vvliom yon kiH)W 
to be great and virtuous. It is emmgli 
for me that 1 have restored the thi’onc 
to its glory, and delivci'ed my country 
from the Afghans, Turks, and Kus- 
siaiis.” He then retii-ed, that their de- 
liberations iniglit seem free, and was 
so( til recalled to hear their luiaiiiinous 
request, that he who had savetl the 
country would aecejit the throne. He 
refused this oiler, solemnly protesting 
■^liat the idea, of ascending it had never 
entered into his imagination. The same 
scene was acted every day for a month, 
until N adir, apparently subdued by their 
solicitations, agreed to eonijily with their 
wishes ; Imt, in return for what lio 
called HucJi a sacrifice, he required his 
countrymen to abandon their national 
religion, and bi'eoine of tlie Sooni in- 
stead of the Shiah sect, of Musaelmen. 
They consented, and he was crowned 


with splemlonr. He now immediately 
devoted himself to iimucn.se military 
j)reparatioii.s to carry out the vast 
seliciiips of couijucst which he had 
formed. He first subdued the Bakh- 
tiyari and put Telieran in safety ; he then 
marched yopiuo men and took Can- 
daliar and (.‘abul ; sending kind and 
flattering letters to tlie 'I’atar chiefs 
beyond the Oxus, who.se country he 
<lid not want, telling them that he would 
never invade the rightful inheritance 
of the descendants of (lengi.s Khan 
ainl Hie liigh Turcoman families. He 
thu.s secured hi.s roar; and affecting 
indignation and ncce.s.sity, advanccil 
to the attack of India, because the 
emperor of Delhi had not answered his 
letter i*e(|uiring the reddition of certain 
Afghan chiefs. In a rapid and suc- 
cessful march he passed through La- 
hore, hcattlio Emperor Mahomed Shah, 
and entered Delhi in 17o0. ITe inhabit- 
ants were respected, till, on a report of 
llis death, they rose upon hia troops. 
He then at last gave orders for a gene- 
j-al iiias.saere. AVhilo it raged. Nadir 
sat alone and gloomy in a moaijiie, 
where Mohammed Shah found him, 
and entreated him to spare his people. 
“The emperor of India sliould never 
sue in vain,'’ replied Nadir, who gave 
orders for the carnage to cease; so 
gi-cat waa his discijiline and power over 
lii.s troops, that he was immediately 
obeyed. After restoring tlie emperor 
to his throne, lie returned to Persia, 
conqiiei'ing on tlie way Sciude, Balkh, 
Bokliara, and Khaurism or Khiva. 
Meshed was his now cajiital, whence he 
made exj>editions against the Le.sghins 
and Turks; becoming gloomy and cruel 
during the la.st six years of hia life, 
he was murdered iu 1747.— Malcolm's 
* Persia,* vol. ii. — E d. 
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asking me to a repast which he had prepared expressly for me 
before my arrival. Having taken tea with him, I rejoined in 
haste the caravan, and at break of day we reached Dch-mollah, a 
village of two hundred and fifty houses, surrounded by highly- 
cultivated grounds and gardens irrigated by a brackish stream. 
This was not drinkable, and we were therefore obliged to push on 
to the caravanserai-shah, about a mile in advance of Deh-mollah, 
where there is an excellent stream of water. Like many others 
in Persia, this caravanserai was loopholed, and capable of being 
defended against any sudden attack, for there is no possibility of 
forcing an entrance except by the door, and this is generally made 
of thick hard wood, covered with nails and clamped with iron. 
Many of these resting-places arc indeed almost fortresses, and 
unless supplies failed, or artillery was brought up, a garrison of 
thirty determined men would be able to hold out against a large 
force. In the small mountain-range, one parasang south of l^eh- 
mollah, are mines of gold and copper. 

We had scarcely been an hour at this place when an official 
arrived with a royal firman, or order, to arrest one of our party 
and conduct him to Teheran. I felt myself change colour at this 
announcement, for 1 felt as if I was the person of whom the mes- 
senger w^as in search ; but this was not so ; the officer was in 
quest of a merchant accused of having left the capital without 
settling with his creditors. Meshed, to which he was going, is a 
sanctuary open and inviolable even to the greatest criminals, for 
within its precincts is the tomb of the holy Imaum Reza, and 
pursuit had been made in the hope of seizing the merchant before he 
could reach that city. As the unfortunate man was in our caravan, 
I hurried off to the camp of my acquaintance Soliman Khan, to 
whom he clearly showed he was the victim of an intrigue. This 
functionary, however, dared not oppose the orders of the Shah, 
but all that lay in his power he would do, and this consisted in his 
accepting a present from the unhappy merchant of one hundred 
tomauns (about 50/.), which he paid him down in hard cash on 
the spot, for permission to let his wife and son continue their 
journey, while he was taken back, as rapidly as post-horses would 
carry him, to Teheran. On my return to the capital, some months 
after, I made inquiries, and found that the merchant was an honest 
fellow, and did not owe a single shahi to any one — he was well 
known at Teheran, and his intention to leave also. Some false 
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bills of exchange were produced by one of his enemies after he 
had left, and upon these he was arrested and brought back to the 
capibil, where he had to spend some money before he established 
his innocence ; for in Persia right generally belongs to him who 
has the longest purse. The words justice and equity are always 
in every man’s mouth, but in reality signify nothing. The clergy, 
who are the judges in matters of religion, are as venal as the 
functionaries who execute the civil law. False swearing and evi- 
dence and false documents arc common ; they are admitted if the 
party in whose favour they arc advanced can or will pay the judge 
a lai'ger sum than his adversary ; but should such testimony be 
refused, nothing results, — perjury is not a crime in Persia. 

Shah-rood^ May 14th — four parasangs — five hours — by a level 
road, sandy and stony at intervals, and skirting on our left the 
mountains that separated us from Mazanderan. Villages were to 
be seen on our right, and a herd of deer that scampered off at our 
approach. Shah-rood contains about nine hundred houses, an 
ill-constructed citadel, bazaars wnth thatched roofs, two or three 
caravanserais, and baths. The soil in the neighbourhood of the 
town is well irrigated by a small river of excellent water, and, as 
well as an immense breadth of garden-ground, is well cultivated. 
This town, being situated half-way on the road between Teheran and 
Meshed, and the point at which all those of Mazanderan and Upper 
Khorassan meet, is a place of great commercial and strategical 
importance. It has been for some years the entrepot for every kind 
of merchandise, and especially for the rice of Mazanderan. The 
manufacture of boots and shoes is the most' celebrated in Persia, 
not only for the elegance of the workmanship, but the quality of 
the leather. The population is a mixture of the natives of Mazan- 
deran, Khorassan, and Turkistan, but the latter are the most 
numerous. The climate is temperate and healthy. 

Bostam, situated about a parasang more to the north, is re- 
nowned for the great fertility of its soil, delicious air, beautiful 
streams of water, and excellent horses. It is here we begin to 
meet with the breeders of that race of Turcoman horses so much 
esteemed by the Persians. The cotton goods of this locality are 
also held in great repute. Bostam is the chief place of the district 
commencing at Deh-mollah and terminating at Abbas-abad. 
Thirty-eight villages, all rich and fertile, are within its limits. 
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Formerly this district was the last dependency of the Little 
Komus towards the east. If the Russians ever take Mazanderan, 
which is very probable— for they have, in the first place, coveted 
it for a long time ; and in the second, because no one can j)revent 
them— Shah-rood and Bostam will be most important })ositIons 
for them ; and when fortified, will form a tete-du-pont against the 
Persians. The governor of Bostam is a namesake of Soliman 
Khan’s. Every caravanserai and halting-place between Damghan 
and Shah-rood is infested with a species of hug, called slich^jez^ 
the bite of which, if it does not kill, causes a severe illness.'^ 

When I described Damghan 1 gave my reasons for thinking 
that Shah-rood must he, if not the centre, at least one of the 
extremities of the city of llecatompylos, and a careful examination 
of the neighbourhood confirmed me more and more in this oj)inion. 
It was here that the principal road from Ilyrcania debouched, and 
this was probably the one followed by Alexander wlnm he left the 
country of the Parthians, and marched to Zadracarta. It would 
he difficult to assign any other, for one or two roads, situated on 
this side Shah-rood, leading from the ])lain of iMazanderan, arc 
almost impassable in the present day ; and as in the time of 
Alexander the principal mountain-range was covered with thick 
forests, now arid and naked, these roads must then liave been still 
less so. 

But to return from these historical investigations to my per- 
sonal narrative - not a very agreeable subject — I can say, and 
with truth, that during the whole of my long residence in tlu‘ 
East I never travelled with such an insupportable set of comj)a- 
nions as those with whom I journeyed between Teheran and 
Meshed — they were downright Anthropoj)hagi. After leaving Sem- 
noon I was treated with respect, for they feared Soliman Khan ; 
but directly we were out of his government they again showed a 
disposition to molest me ; and a scene which occurred on the road 
this day confirmed me in that opinion. In the afternoon I heard 
a great clamouring of voices in the distance, which made me for a 
moment think of the Turcomans, but in a few minutes the braw lers 


* The extriiordinarily veDonioijR bite 'Modern Traveller/ Persia — note on 
of tins animal is well kn<.)wn, and has Meani, by Dr. Campbell, 
been i cmarkod by many travellei’s. See 
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approached my encampment, and I found myself surrounded and 
insolently interrogated by a crowd of the pilgrims, at the head of 
whom was the chief Syud. “ See,” said this worthy descendant of 
the Prophet, dragging a drunken fellow to the front, see the 
effects of your infidel habits; the Koran forbids the use of fer- 
mented li(iuors at all times, and you give a bottle of brandy to a 
Mussulman pilgrim. Shame upon you! are we to eat your 
dirt?” 

‘‘ I admit, Syud,” I replied, that 1 drink brandy, but my 
religion does not forbid it ; and I cannot acknowledge your right 
to prevent me from doing so, any more than we (,^liristians have a 
right to interfere with you for having several wives. Every faith 
has its fasts and festivals ; keep your own and leave me mine. It 
is true that 1 have some brandy in my trunk, but I have never 
given any to this drunkard ; and to prove this I will show you the 
bottle.” — ^^^e instantly looked, but no brandy was there ; the 
fellow had stolen it and several other things in the trunk besides. 
The Syud, seeing this, believed, and, applying the stick to the 
rascals back, he confessed the crime. The blows were now re- 
doubled, and I was not inclined to interfere in mitigation of 
punishment, nor were they, though he entreated by the Prophet, by 
the bowels of Ornar, to be released. This rascal, Ali Mohamed, 
of Shiraz, was one of those who had shown the greatest hostility 
towards me since leaving Teheran. 

The many persecutions and suflerings I met with on this 
journey reminded me of those experienced by Monsieur Aucher 
J^lloi, one of ray countrymen, for the space of two years — tliey ill- 
treated him in every possible way, not so much because he was 
an infidel as because he was a botanist. When the Persians see 
an European scrambling up a mountain-side in search of some 
diminutive plant they believe this to be a mere excuse ; his real 
object, they say, is to have an interview with the devil at the top, 
who points out those wdiich will enable him to discover the phi- 
losopher s stone, l)y which they suppose all Europeans obtain 
their riches. They considered Monsieur Aucher a being who 
associated with demons, and consequently a fit and j)ropcr object 
to be tormented. 

But it is not only the fanaticism of the people that renders tra- 
velling in Asia disagreeable, the hardships arising from bad roads, 
broken-down horses, bad water, food, and shelter, and the fear of 
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being robbed, as well as other physical wants, arc to be added : 
these augment in number as the wanderer approaches central Asia 
and recedes from the” great roads traversed by Europeans. In 
Turkey in Asia and in the west of Persia the resources may 
be considered as being excellent and on a scale of compara- 
tive comfort, and there is perfect security from molestation ; 
but in some parts of Khorassan, and to the eastward of this pro- 
vince, one is sometimes taught lessons of frugality which almost 
amount to extremity ; and I have endured privations in these 
countries which, though a soldier’s life had inured me to some, 
were enough to shake the strongest constitution. I felt, neverthe- 
less, a certain degree of pleasure in this kind of life : the freedom 
of action purchased by such dangers and privations is of an excit- 
ing character, and ennobles a man ; the mind is more vigorous than 
usual ; he thinks more rapidly and more justly in the midst of these 
deserts, and the traveller is soon accustomed to look misery and 
misfortunes in the face when they are sliared with equanimity by 
every one around him. 

As the stage from Shah-rood was ten parasangs, we travelled 
two in three hours the same evening. After the first we jiassed 
on our left the largo village of Budusht, and, then turning east, 
encamped for an hour near the ruins of another large village. 
Here there was a small stream and a few shepherds, and while the 
mules were eating their barley, one of the violent storms of wind 
and rain, so common in these countries, broke o\er us. 

Mei/omeed,M.Siy 15th — ten parasangs — fourteen hours — by a level 
and sandy road across a desert ; half way is a reservoir of water ; 
the caravanserai- shall in front of it is in ruins. One parasang 
beyond the reservoir, and on a slight eminence, amongst some 
hills, is a small fortress recently constructed ; in this, besides 
a few peasants sent here by the Prime Minister to cultivate 
the land in its immediate neighbourhood, four artillerymen are 
quartered with their field-pieces. This fort was built to protect 
the country against the depredations of the Yamoods, Turcomans, 
and Goklans, who infest the road between Shah-rood and Nisha- 
poor. These rascals not only attack and plunder the caravans, 
but even the villages, sometimes destroying them utterly, and 
carrying off the inhabitants to the desert, where they sell them to 
the Uzbeks of Khiva or Bokhara. Meyomeed is a village of three 
hundred houses, which, with their gardens, extend along the banks 
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of a brook for about half a parasang ; the water is tolerable, and 
there is a good caravanserai-shah, but in the summer, travellers 
prefer halting under the trees in the public square. This village is 
situated at the foot of a pointed and precipitous rock, which the 
inhabitants have never ascended, believing it to be the abode of 
evil genii. 

Miyane-Dasht^ also called Ferrash-ahad^ May 16th — six para- 
sangs — seven hours and a half — the first part across a range of 
stony hills stretching from the peak of Miyaiie; the last part 
over a sandy plain. The ground, for three parasangs, was 
irregular and much cut up, with now and then some brushwood 
and brambles, a capital cover for the Turcomans, who sometimes 
lie in ambush here ; we therefore closed our ranks ready for an 
attack, but arrived without any casualty at the next halt, near a 
caravanserai-shah, which had been transformed into a barrack 
and arsenal for some artillerymen and a few pieces of cannon. 
Miyane-Dasht is a hamlet of twenty-three houses, newly built, 
and inhabited. The village is surrounded by a wall and dry ditch 
on three sides, the fourth being connected with the caravanserai ; 
the water is in small quantity and bad, there is no cultivation ; the 
two or three gardens which the inhabitants have are at the foot of 
some mountains in the distance, where there is a small stream ; it 
takes two hours to reach them. These gardens are not sufficient 
to supply the wants of these few fiimilies, who purchase their 
barley and straw elsewhere, and resell them at a large profit 

Ahhasabad, May 17th — five parasangs — six hours and a half — 
the first parasang through a plain, the remainder by a sandy 
road winding through some low hills. As the locality was said 
to be dangerous, we were off early, lighted by the moon till 
sunrise. When a Persian sets out upon a journey he says, ‘‘ God 
is merciful and if he is taken prisoner by a Turcoman he 
exclaims, “It was my fate.” But this time the pilgrims got off 
with the fright, and we arrived in safety at Abbasabad. 

This village stands on an eminence, and consists of forty-five 
houses sun*ounded by a mud wall. We found the inhabitants in 
a state of consternation, for the Turcomans had attficked them on 
the previous evening, and carried off two men and six women. 
Shah Abbas the Great, anxious to make the road to Meshed safe, 
and have the country near it cultivated, built at every five 
parasangs a caravanserai-shah, or a village, in which he settled 
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one hundred and forty-three families accustoincd to the military 
service : there are now only thirty-two. Abbasahad was one ot 
these villages. 

The inhabitants were originally Georgians and Christians, but, 
with few exceptions, became subsecpiently Mahoniedans, and only 
eight or ten preserve their ancient faith : as they have constantly 
intermarried, they still retain tlui G('orgian type. They ])ay no 
taxes, and the Shah continues to allow them annually a hundred 
tomauns, which Shah Abbas granted to them in pin'petuity. 
Travellers are ol)liged to ])ay for everything they may provide, 
even though furnished with a finnan. Ihit they are, iK'vertheless, 
in a miserable plight, and refrain from improving tlieir condition, 
because they are afraid of being taxed to sucli an extent as to 
neutralise any benefits that might arise irom their exeilions ; and 
though they could bring their land into cultivation by turning a 
good stream, they prefer living from hand to mouth, and buying 
their provisions at Shah-rood or Subzavar, and selling them at a large 
profit to the passing caravans. Another village of Georgians was 
founded by Shah Abbas, an hour s distance nortli-(‘ast, but the 
inhabitants have been all carried into slavi'ry by the Tur(‘omans. 

Muzeenoon^ May 18th — seven parasangs — (?lght hours and a 
half — by a level sandy road, but much iin])regnat(al with salt. AVe 
were aware, by tlie account of the attack on tlie last village, that 
tlu; Turcomans were on the road, but, most of us b('ing ai-med 
with muskets, and they only with lances and bows and arrows, and 
our numbers being much the same, w i) left at sunrise, pretty con- 
fident in our strength. Feeling our way, we, after about an 
hour’s inarch, discovered them lying in wait for the caravan at a 
place called Sertsheshnie, a sj)ring ; and before they had time to 
advance, we sent them a volley, to which they replied by a flight 
of arrows that fell siiort, falling back upon Pul -Ebrishim, 
where thirty more of their party wen; posted. Hei-e, thinking 
to frighten us, they raised a loud shout; and a few of them 
seeming disposed to move upon our flank, we gave them anotlnn* 
volley, which did not do much mischief, the distance being too 
great ; we managed however to kill one horse, and his rider, who 
fell with him, rising fi'om the ground, pointed to the least honourable 
part of his person, and then, jumping lightly up behind one of 
his comrades, they all, to our great satisfaction, disappeared in the 
tw^iiikling of an eye. 
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These Turcomans are, and with reason, a great terror to 
travellers and the inhabitants of villages liable to their incursions, 
for, if armed with similar weapons only, the Persians always take 
to their heels. This want of courage is partly explained by their 
apprehension of the fate that awaits them if they are taken 
prisoners by these barbarians, who sell them to the Uzbeks, a race 
as cruel as themselves. 

An European who visited Khiva in 1819 has given us some 
dreadful details regarding the treatment of the Russian and 
IVrsiaii slaves he saw in that khanat, to the amazing number of 
30,000: some of tliern who would not embrace Islamism were 
buried alive, the Khiviaiis declaring that they put them to death 
in this horrible manner because it was not fit that the earth 
should be sullied with their impure and infidel blood. 1 believe 
there never has been a greater example of atrocity committed 
by any nation than that vvhi(‘li put an end to the life of the 
Russian General Rekevitch, made prisoner by the Uzbeks in an 
expedition sent against Khiva in 1717 : he was flayed alive from 
the knees upwards. These wretches thought a speedy death too 
good for their victims, and always invented the most refined and 
lingering tortures to accomplish their diabolical purpose. The 
following is the account given of the fate of these unfortunate 
men by General Mouraviev after he returned fi*om his dangerous 
(unbassy to the court of Khiva : — 

‘‘The cai)tives, who are under the absolute control of their 
owner, have to endure every torture that he can invent : they do 
not always kill them when they are in fault, but gratify their 
I'evenge by cutting off their ears, putting out an eye, or stab them 
w ith their knives in a part wdiich is not iiiortaL This considera- 
tion for their lives is owing merely to the fear of losing a slave 
as a matter of property ; thetorturi; inflicted, the master sends him 
again to his work, scarcely giving the man time to dress his 
w ounds ; the excessive labour under which they too often sink is 
almost worse than death. 

“ These })unishments are generally inflicted if a slave attempts 
to abscond ; at the second attempt he is nailed by the car to the 
street-door of his master’s house, and remains in this state for 


* The conqueror of Kara, who pub- Khiva in 1819-20. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 
Jished au account of his cmbiissy to 1823. 
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three days, exposed to the insults of the passers-hy, and without 
food; the wretched man, already emaciated and feeble, frequently 
dies on the spot of cold and hunger. To escape is almost an 
impossibility, for Khiva is surrounded by vast steppes, on which 
water is exceedingly scarce, and the fugitive would certainly 
perish. It is by no means a rare thing for a slave to destroy 
himself, to escape from his dreadful sufferings.” 
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kind of forage — Forced marolies — Arrangements before attacking a caravan — 
Wretched fate of the prisoners' — Turcoman cruelty — Keprisals — Turcoman 
mode of fighting — Monsieur Ferrier’s opinion of the Turcoman as a soldier — 
Thc! comical consequences of a defeat — Honour amongst thieves — - Geographical 
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The majority of the thirty thousand unfortunate creatures who 
were in the khanat of Khiva in Mouraviev’s time had been sold 
into slavery by the Turcomans, and I shall in this chapter give 
a brief liistory of these accomplished inan-stealers, with some ac- 
count of the manner in which, by the agency of their admirable 
horses, they are cnal)led to carry on their inhuman traffic. The 
raj)idity with which the Turcomans accomplish great distances on 
their pillaging excursions is really inconceivable. The following 
is the manner in which they prepare for them : — when a chief is 
determined upon making a foray, he plants his lance, surmounted 
by his colours, into the ground in front of his tent, and a crier 
invites all good Mussulmans, in the name of his Prophet, to range 
themselves under his banner, and join in the raid upon the Persian 
infidels. Ilis wishes however are no law to any of the tribe, for 
the Turcoman enjoys the most perfect liberty, and those only who 
have confidence in their chief ride up and strike their lances into 
the ground near his, the signal that the volunteer has decided to 
follow his fortunes. When the chief thinks that he has assembled a 
sufficient number of men to insure the success of the expedition, he 
names that day month as the day of departure, this time being 
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required for each mail to get his horse into that high state of con- 
dition without which he could not support the extraordinary 
fatigue and hardshijis he has to undergo. 

During this month the forage of a horse for twenty-four hours 
consists of six pounds of hay or clover-hay and about three pounds 
of barley, or one half the ordinary quantity of corn. This reduces 
the animal considerably in flesh, which is the object in view, the 
first step in his training ; his pace improves under it, and he is thus 
prepared for the strengthening and somewhat singular food which 
he is subsequently to liave. 

The horse is then put to his full speed for half an hour every day, 
and is not fed until some considerable time after he comes in : 
very little water is given him, and if he is eager to drink it is a sign 
that he ought to fast a little longer; but this training never exceeds 
a month. The thirty days having elapsed, the Turcomans take 
the field, each of them with two horses ; the one, the charger, which 
has been trained in the manner described ; the other, a yahoo ^ or 
inferior animal used for burden, which the Turcoman mounts on 
leaving his aoul^ encampment, and which carries him to the Tersian 
territory ; the other follows him without saddle or bridle, and never 
strays from the party, for both have been accustomed to follow 
their master like dogs from the time they were foals. The first 
day’s march seldom exceeds three parasangs; the second, four; the 
third, five ; and the fourth, six. When they arrive at this point 
the Turcomans change the forage of the charger, and substitute 
four pounds and a quarter of barley-flour, two pounds of maize- 
flour, anclHwo pounds of raw sheep s-tail fat chopped very fine, all 
well mixed and kneaded together : this is one day’s ration, without 
either straw or hay. The horses are very fond of this food, which 
is given them in balls, and puts them in tiptop condition, and after 
having been fed in this manner for four days the animal is capable 
of supporting the longest forced marches. Then, and not till then, 
their masters mount them, and prepare for the work of pillage. 

Previously to this, however, they look out for some hiding-place 
fortified by Nature, which will furnish them with a secure retreat 
under adverse eventualities. While they are quietly resting them- 
selves and their horses here, three or four are detached from the 
band to ascertain, if possible, whether any caravans are likely to 
pass. Sometimes these scouts will join the hijila in the guise of 
inofliensive travellers, and as they go along take very good care 
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to find out the nature and value of the merchandize, the num- 
ber of armed men, &c., and then suddenly disappear and convey 
this information to their companions. Thoug-h the Turcomans do 
not run much risk in such reconnaissances^ they prefer, for prudence 
sake, to obtain this information from Persians living in the frontier 
villages, with whom they arc frequently in communication, and pay 
accordingly — these vagabonds, who, without an idea of pity, thus 
deliver up their unfortunate countrymen to these bandits, explore 
the roads and give intelligence, which is generally but too accurate. 
During the time thus occupied in reconnoitring, the main body of 
the Turcomans that remain concealed are not inactive ; the majority 
scour the immediate neighhourhood in small parties of five or six, 
and, as their numbers do not attract attention, they frequently 
manage to carry off some of the peasants working in the fields : 
this is the ordinary prelude to operations on a large scale. In the 
evening they rejoin their friends to hear the news from their scouts, 
and deliberate upon their plans for the morrow. 

AVhen the attack is at length decided upon, half a dozen men 
are selected by the chief to remain with the provisions and yahoos ; 
the rest, mounted on their best horses, gallop quickly to the 
a])p()intcd spot, w hether village or caravan, on either of which they 
fall like a w^hirlwind, and, like it, devastate arid finally sweep up 
and carry off everything, including men, women, and children, 
that comes in their w ay ; in a few^ minutes all is over. Incendiarism 
is not unfi’cquently their last act ; and, leaving the flames and 
smoke to tell tlic tale of desolation to the distant villages, they 
fly w ith their booty, and gain the spot wfliere thty^ left their horses, 
putting from thirty to forty parasangs behind them without 
drawing bit ; and in an incredibly short space of time reach their 
('ncampment. Their horses, accustomed to these long and rapid 
journeys, accomplish them without knocking up ; but this is not the 
case with the unhappy persons who have been kidnapped : these, 
if few in number, are generally taken up behind their captoi-s, or, 
if more numerbus, they tie them on the horses they have stolen, .and 
drive them before them until the animals drop with fatigue. The 
unhappy prisoners they carried are then attached by a long cord 
to the saddle-bow^ of their brutal tormentors, who drag them along, 
sometimes walking, sometimes running, according to the pace at 
which their own horses are going at the time. Woe to them who 
slacken their pace ! for directly any show symptoms of fatigue, 
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the head of the Turcoman’s lance pricks and forces them on to 
further exertion ; and should nature give way entirely, and they 
fall, they are killed without remorse. Of one hundred Persians 
thus carried off and obliged to march with their captors, scarcely a 
third reach Turkistan, or, at any rate, the spot from whence the 
party set out on their villanous expedition. A Turcoman’s sen- 
sibility is never awakened to suffering, no matter how terrible — 
the sentiment of pity is unknown to them ; a Pereian is in their 
eyes simply a mercantile and marketable commodity, and not 
worth taking care of after it has been injured — they are merciless 
by habit and by calculation. A prisoner who could make his 
escape would never forget the treatment he had received at their 
h^nds, and would certainly take his revenge by giving information 
at the first military post he came to. In killing his captive, there- 
fore, a Turcoman looks upon the act as one of proper foresight and 
a necessary precaution ; in their aouh they give their prisoners 
the smallest possible quantity of food — ^just enough, in short, to 
keep life and soul together, so that they may never be strong 
enough to entertain a hope of effecting their escape. 

In consequence of the mutual understanding which exists be- 
tween the Turcomans and the Kurdish chiefs emjdoyed by the 
Persian government to guard the frontier, the former are rarely 
interfered with in their expeditions. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants of the border villages, who are the most 
liable to be attacked, and have also their own spies, receive intel- 
ligence of their enemies’ movements, and, assembling in arms, 
lie in wait for them as they pass through some defile or other 
difficult ground, and exterminate the whole band without pity ; but 
these reprisals are unfortunately of rare occurrence, and will never 
be more numerous until they are loyally seconded by the regular 
troops. 

In spite of the impudent manner in which the Turcomans thus 
enter the Persian territory, sometimes to a distance of from sixty 
to eighty parasangs, it should be remembered that they contrive to 
do this by gliding between the villages at night and unperceived. 
The stealthy and sudden nature of their attack is the reason of their 
success ; this is, no doubt, a very useful military quality, but after 
having seen them fight it is impossible to have any high opinion of 
their courage. They will expose themselves to unseen dangers for 
the chance of taking their enemy unawares, but let them meet their 
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enemy face to face, let their adversaries send a volley about their 
ears, they will not stand a minute. They never fall upon a caravan 
unless they are superior in numbers and the travellers appear dis- 
inclined to fight ; but immediately there is the least appearance 
of resistance, they rarely attack in earnest : on such occasions 
they are right careful of their skins, hanging, though at a respect- 
able distance, on their flanks, to cut off the stragglers or some 
portion of the bnggage ; but directly there is a chance of their 
losing any men they soon make off! The Turcomans are the best 
mounted robbers in the world, but will never make good soldiers ; 
nevertheless there are Turcoman chiefs who have some regard for 
their reputation, and are ashamed to return empty-handed to 
their aoiils, and expose themselves to the jeers of the old men and 
the reproaches of their wives. The latter on such occasions present 
them with their petticoats as a mark of contempt, and, disgusted 
with their want of success, worry and endeavour to make them 
start again ; but the Turcoman ladies, as in more civilized countries, 
do not always carry their point, and succeed in making them- 
selves obeyed. ITnder any circumstances nothing will induce a 
Turcoman to attack more than three times ; he then retires to 
his encampment, completely convinced that Providence declares 
against him. Should a family lose one of its members in the first 
or second attempt, they are not obliged to furnish another man, 
nevertheless they preserve all their rights and participate in 
the booty ; this is sold to the Uzbeks, who visit the encampments 
two or three times a year. These speculators pay of course with 
ready money or articles in barter. A boy about ten years of age 
will fetch about forty toinauns ; a man of thirty, twenty-five ; and 
of forty, twenty, &c. &c. 

The Turcomans inhabit the countries which lie between the 
eastern shore of the Caspian and the river Moorghab ; this is the 
extreme length of their territory. There are some encampments of 
them beyond this river, but they are very few in number. In 
breadth they may be said to occupy the country from the line formed 
by the Goorghan and the j)rolongation of the Elboorz chain (north 
of Boojoord, Deregez, Koochan, and Meshed) up to the deserts 
of Khiva and Bokhara, and they are sure to be met with where the 
soil is fertile and well watered. A tribe or two here and there may 
also be seen on the banks of the Oxus. It is a rare occurrence to 
find them living in villages ; when this happens they have been 
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forced to do so by the sovereign who has subdued them. 
These people have been accustomed, from the most remote 
ages, to dwell in tents, which enables them to wander about with 
their flocks with greater facility. This mode of life is also a means 
of escaping from the Persian dominion, of which they have always 
been, and to this day remain, the most determined enemies. 

The wants of a Turcoman arc few in number, — a tent, called 
a IcJiirgahy shelters the wliole family, and this is of a superior 
manufacture to anything of the kind made by the nomadic tribes of 
Persia. They can make these khirgahs warmer than the best-built 
houses — a matter of some consequence to them, seeing how severe 
the winters are in the country they inhabit. The khirgali is 
conical in form, the frame-work being made of laths of hard wood 
interlaced one with the other, which can be opened or folded up at 
pleasure, according as they wish to camj) or dec'amp ; a camel, or 
at most two, is able to carry this tent. Tliick felts are stretched 
either entirely or partially across this frame-work, according as the 
Turcoman may wish to avoid the burning rays of the sun or protect 
himself from the rain or cold : they are very commodious, and of 
all sizes, and a high price is given for them by some of the Persian 
nobles. The Turcomans, whose principal occupation consists in 
making cliap-aouh^ raids, upon the Persians, belong to the three 
following tribes : — 

1. The Yamoods, settled beyond the river Attrak, near the 
shores of the (Caspian Sea, and between this and Khiva, consisting 
of 25,000 tents or families. 

2. The Goklans, on the banks of the Goorghan and the At- 
trak, consisting of 12,000 families. 

3. The Tekies, who are separated from the Kurds by a chain 
of mountains which extend from the sources of the Goorghan and 
the Attrak near Sharaks, consisting of 35,000 families. 

These three tribes have become intimately united from having 
been a long time near neighbours ; many family alliances also have 
taken place between them, and they give one another a mutual 
support when they arc attacked either by the Shah of Persia or 
the Uzbek chiefs. The Tekicn tribe, by the position it occupies 
in the middle of the steppes, is the best protected ; these are but 
little known to strangers, who would run a grc'at chance of dying 
of hunger and thirst if they attempted to traverse them without a 
guide ; it is to them the Goklans retire when pursued by the 
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Persians, an occurrence which generally takes place every year, 
hut without much success, for they fly at the approach of the 
enemy, and advance again when he has left. The presence of the 
Shah’s trooj)s in this country can have no good result until some 
forts have been built and pcmanently garrisoned, and the troops 
are paid and officered as soldiers should be. Other tribes of these 
nomads, and numerous, also inhabit the countries beyond those I 
liave already natiu^d, and I will mention them as I approach their 
territory. 

The Turcomans belong to the great Turkish family,* of this I 
have not the slightest douht ; and between them and the Uzbeks 
I see only a difference of tribe and nothing more : the types are 
similar ; the face is flat, large, and })ointed at the chin ; the beard 
is sandy or light, thin, and irregular ; the head often too ^small 
for a body exhibiting considerable development of muscle ; the 
face is pierced with two small holes, the form of which recalls the 
eyes of a (Chinese. These tribes speak the same language, have 
the same disposition, the same tastes, the same ferocity, the same 
hatred for and the same desire to pillage the Persians ; in a word, 
(‘verything conspires to keep them united. There is, however, 
ou(‘ striking dirtenmcie — the Turcomans lead a wandering life, and 
the Uzbeks t live in villages ; the more regular life to which in con- 


* Tlic Turcomans are a jiatioii of 
Turk race, wliicli, in tlic lltli and 12tli 
Centuries, overran Iknikharia, Northern 
Asia, and, on the, westward of the t'as- 
plan Sea, Armenia, Soutliern Georgia, 
Sliirvau, and Dagliistan. They lead a 
nomade life, and compose the principal 
part of tlui ])opulation of these countries, 
whei-e they are called Tarekameh, dhirk- 
niens, and Kizilbashi. To explain tlic 
name of Tureomans, the Persians re- 
late, that the Tui’k tribes, at the time 
ot their invasion of Khorassan, had 
married the women of tlie country, and 
tl'.at to their deseeiidants wm-e f^ven 
tlie name of Tureomans, whieh means, 

‘ like the Turks.' This specious ety- 
inology apjiears very i)a-radoxical, since 
the hordes of this peojdo, who speak 
Turkish, and liave remained hey<m<l the 
Jihou, also call tliemselves Turconuxns. 
I think the name is rather derived from 
Dirk and ('omnu, and that it was given 
to that part of the Coman nation wliich 
remained on the east of the Caspian Sea, 


under the domination of the Turks of 
the Altai, while another part, which 
was inde])endent, came and estahlislied 
itself in the vast plains to the westward 
of that sea, and to the north of the t?ea 
of Azof, and who afterwards pushed 
forwards into Hungary."— Note by M. 
Klaproth, Ah^yage dc Mouraviev, ’ p. ‘{94. 

t ‘‘ Mouraviev supposes Uzbek to he 
derived from ‘ 1'-^,' his or himself, and 
*hch,' master; thus meaning master of 
himself, or independent. Klaproth de- 
rives it from the peo})le called ‘ Ouz,’ 
or ‘ (ronz,’ hy the Arab historians. 
These were the same as the Ouigour, a 
Turkish tribe whieh formerly inhabited 
the countries to the south of the 
‘ Celestial Mountain,’ that is, Little 
Boukharia. At tlic commencement of 
the 1 (Jth century, the Uzbeks passed the 
Silioun or Jaxartes, proceeding west- 
waial. Every where they spread terror 
and desolation. They arc at present 
masters of Balkh, Khaurism, or Khiva, 
Bokhara, Fergauah, and some countries 
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sequence of this the Uzbek is acciistowed hiis brought out some 
contrasting points between them ; but the difference is not so great 
as to lead one to believe that they are not people having a common 
origin. It is all very fine seeking, or endeavouring to create, new 
etymologies or theories, which can only serve as the text of long 
dissertations tliat cannot destroy or modify the facts : Turcoman 
or Uzbek, Uzbek or Turcoman, there will never be any more dif- 
ference between them than there is in Europe between the country 
and the town, that is to say, the peasant and the citizen. 

The Turcoman is coarse, his manners rude as tlu^ country in 
which he lives, and he is insensible to pain and sorrow^ for himself 
as well as for others. The cold and insensible temperament of this 
people is in singular contrast to the amorous nature of the nations 
that sprround them, and without doubt it is to this cause that we 
may attribute the little attention they bestow upon their waves. 
They have for them almost a feeling of c()ntcin))t ; allwing them 
full liberty to do as they please, they trouble themselves very little 
about what licences they indulge in ; and, if I may judge by the 
conduct of those who were, to the number of a thousand, brought 
prisoners to Teheran as hostages, these ladies are not particularly 
distinguished by their severity of manners : they are nev(T veiled. 
The principal thing that interests the Turcoman with reference 
to the qualifications of his wdfe is, that she should diligxuitly attend 
to the work of the house, or ratluT tent, and the superintendence 
of the crops and flocks ; he cares little for anything else. As to 
occupation, the men are perfectly ignorant of tlie meaning of the 
word, unless it is in some manner connected with their ex])cdi- 
tions, and they pass the greatest portion of their time in unmiti- 
gated idleness. 

In religion they are Sunnite Mussulmans, whereas the Persians 
are of the sect of Shiahs, and this in their opinion justifies the right 
they have arrogated to themselves of seizing the latter and selling 
them into slavery ; indeed they consider this a very meritorious 
act, and agreeable to God, for directly they have them in their 
possession they make orthodox Mussulmans of them. I think it 
not impossible that the Turcomans hold this language, feeling 


in the neighbourhood of Mount Belout Kipchak, Kiat-Konkrad, and Noikious- 
Bagh. The Uzbek tribes who inhabit Mangood.”— Klaproth’s Kote, Moura- 
Khiva are the Ouigour-Naimau, Kangli* viev’s Bokhara, p. 395. 
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that they cannot offer any other excuse for carrying on the infamous 
traffic of man-stealing. They are Mahometans in name only, and 
are certainly quite as much sinners in the fact as in the form ; the 
majority amongst them do not know a prayer, and never say one ; 
fasting, ablutions, and purifications, and meats forbidden by the 
Koran, with the other precepts of that holy book, are matters to 
which they pay not the slightest attention. Their Mollahs are 
few in number, and as ignorant as themselves. 

If the Persian government were itself more moral and enlight- 
ened — if the Shah and his ministers ever devoted themselves to 
the organization of a good government, and keeping their army 
in an efficient state, the disorders and villanous practices of the 
Turcomans would be soon put down. To do this it would only 
be necessary to occupy three passes in a mountainous district 
through which they march from their steppes. This done, four 
or five columns of cavalry, supported by a few light howitzers 
and fieldpieces, should be formed in /'clielon on the frontier bor- 
dering their territory. These guns ought to be served by men 
who know the country thoroughly, so that they could hasten to any 
point at which they might be required, even into the very aouls of 
the Turcomans. A tax might then be levied upon them which 
would pay the troops thus employed. By these means the state 
would insure the peace and security of one of Persia’s finest 
provinces without any expense, and bring a misguided people to 
understand those feelings of humanity and civilization which, 
though only partially understood in Persia as compared with 
Europe, are far more so than amongst the Turcomans. Unhappily 
there is little hope that such a plan would be adopted by the 
government of the Shah : provided gold flows into his treasury, 
little does he care whether his people are pillaged or not, or that 
eight or ten of his principal nobles eat up the revenues of the 
country. The Turcomans have pillaged, and will go on pillaging ; 
no one prevents them. The worst of it is, the small Persian chief- 
tains charged with the defence of the frontier districts almost 
always have an understanding with these rascals, who pay them a 
portion of their ill-gotten plunder on condition of their leaving the 
passes open for them, or being at the moment of the foray coti- 
veniently out of the way. The Khans of Boojoord, Deregez, and 
Koochan, who command in the Kurdish colonics, may be cited as 
amongst the chiefs whose avarice produces such deplorable results. 
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Shah Abbas the Great, whose wisdom and foresight enabled 
him to do so much good in the course of his reign, hoped to be 
able to repress the Turcomans, by opposing to them a warlike 
people strangers to the province ; with this view he removed seve- 
ral thousand families from Kurdistan, where they were always in a 
state of anarchy, and settled them to the north of Khorassan, 
between Astrabad and Meshed, with orders to protect that frontier. 
All went on well during the life of Shah Abbas, and even as 
long as the Suffavean dynasty lasted ; but during the long wars 
which followed upon the invasion of the x\fghans, the Kurds and 
Turcomans feeling that separately they were not strong enough 
to protect themselves from the arbitrary power of the many am- 
bitious chiefs who disputed amongst themselves the possession of 
Persia, united to resist them. This they did successfully ; and 
from that time each tribe or district in Kurdistan formed itself into 
a small independent state, and joined the Turcomans in carrying 
off the Persians and plundering the caravans. It was only in 1 832, 
when their fortresses were besieged by the Prince Koyal Abbas 
Mirza, that the Kurds felt themselves comj)clled to return to their 
duty and pay their tribute to Persia ; but since the death of that 
estimable prince, which occurred in the following year, tlieir sub- 
mission has become only nominal, and they have frecpiently joined 
the Turcomans in their old depredations. 

The defiles, which are supposed to be guarded by the Kurds, 
ought to be held by the Persian regular troops, and they are so 
well fortified by nature that a small force would suffice for that 
purpose : the Turcomans would then not even attempt the passage. 
The impunity with which they commit their crimes is an encourage- 
ment to these bandits : when they hear of any preparations being 
made to attack them, their expeditions cease for a time, and they 
promise amendment and remain quiet ; but this is only to lull the 
vigilance of the Persians, and when they fancy they are not thinking 
about them the Turcomans recommence their exploits. The 
conduct of the government is in this resjiect most deplorable ; for 
two or three years they leave them to plunder and pillage to their 
hearts’ content, and, when the clamorous complaints of the people 
atr length reach Teheran, they despatch to the spot a few thousand 
serbas ; but while this is going on and the soldiers are demolishing 
the aouh^ the tribe retire en inasm into the territory of the Tekies, 
where, in the heart of their steppes, it is impossible for the troops 
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to follow them. Having-, therefore, but half accomplished their 
duty, they are oblig-ed to retire, drag-g-ing with them as hostages 
the women and children of the few families they have succeeded in 
capturing. As a matter of course, the tribe which fled at their 
approach now returns, and plunders the caravans with greater 
ardour than ever. In these encounters they soon make up their 
own losses, for they rarely consist of more than a few tents, felts, 
and kitchen utensils. As to money, a Turcoman never has any 
with him ; he buries it in some secure spot known only to himself, 
and this is his resource should fortune turn the wheel against him. 
Giving up part of the spoil to the border chief he knows to be an 
infallilde means of ingratiating himself, and through this means 
recovers his wife and children, if indeed he feels interested about 
them. Thus it will be seen that in the most adverse cfases the 
Turcomans’ loss is far less than that of the Persians. 

As to the value of a Turcoman’s wardrobe, it is little indeed; a 
long and wnde dress of woollen and cotton, trousers and shirt of 
coarse linen, and a sheepskin cap, will serve him for several years. 
Maize, a little corn, millet, and some milk satisfy all his intenial 
wants. Those w'ho live after this fashion are in Europe considered 
in a state of poverty ; there are, nevertheless, several millions of 
individuals in Asia who do so, and I can affirm are perfectly con- 
tented with their lot. (’oniparing this state of things with our 
European habits, I have often asked myself if it is really happiness 
that we j)rocure for ourselves by pampering our appetites and tastes 
witli innumerable kickshaws, ever-changing fashions, and a passion 
for displaying the most refined luxuries. After such reflections I 
arrived at the conclusion that, if the condition of Asiatics was 
susceptible of amelioration, that of the European wuuld allow of 
some retrenchment of these superfluities, which become wants simply 
from the habit of using them— exciting vanity, selfishness, and 
every bad passion, and provoking those revolutions which lead to 
the shedding of blood, without improving the real condition of 
man. 

The Turcomans would never venture to advance so far over the 
Persian border to make their forays if they did not possess so fine 
a breed of horses, on which they bestow more care than upon their 
wives and children — it is more than tenderness, it is an absorbing 
passion, which they feel for that noble animal ; it is a sin in their 
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eyes to maltreat him, and he who commits that crime incurs the 
reproaches of the whole tribe. A horse is to the Turcoman what 
a ship is to the pirate, it carries himself and his fortunes. In his 
saddle he is in his fortress ; in truth, it is on horseback that he 
fights: there is no instance of a tribe having ever voluntarily 
retired within the walls of a town to defend themselves from their 
enemy. To this feeling, and their wild mode of warfare, they owe 
their security quite as much as to the clumsy system pursued by 
the Persians in endeavouring to reduce them to obedience. 

The steppes of Turcomania are very favourable to the develop- 
ment of the equine race ; the pasturage and artificial grasses grow 
in dry soils, having no other nourishment than the winter snows. 
The fodder thus produced is much more sweet and nutritious than 
that of our more moist and temperate climate. It produces in 
their horses a higher temperature and better condition of the 
blood, as well as a j)cculiar elasticity and strength of nerve and 
muscle j)crfectly wonderful. Green food is produced on these steppes 
only in the spring ; at that season the Turcomans refrain from 
making any expeditions, and this state of abnegation continues to 
the end of July. During this period they have time to gather in 
their crops, and their animals rest those limbs which have so well 
done their duty the previous season. From the month of August 
up to the winter they are kept on dry food : this consists of seven 
pounds of barley per diem, mixed with dry chopped straw, lucerne, 
sainfoin^ or clover-hay, unless a clia'p-aoul is coming oft', in which 
case the horse is put upon half forage, as I have already men- 
tioned. 

The Turcoman horses are a modification of the Arab breed, 
and as good in every respect as the famous horses of the desert. 
They differ, however, in respect to height, and their form is more 
developed ; but I must admit that their outline is not so pleasing 
to the eye. Their neck is long, straight, and proudly curved, is 
almost always slender, but terminated by too long a head. The 
chest is generally narrow, and the legs rather long and slender to 
carry a large but well-proi)ortioned carcase, though occasionally a 
little too long. It is a tradition in this country that the Turcoman 
and Arab horses were crossed at a very remote period : but breed- 
ing on a very large scale took place when the first sectarian fol- 
lowers of Islam conquered Persia. Tamerlane, that prince of 
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irregular cavalry commanders, introduced neV blood by dispersing 
amongst the tribes 4200 mares, which he had selected in Arabia 
from the very best breeds. After this, Nadir Shah renewed this 
cross with 600 mares, which he confided exclusively to the Tekiens. 
The horses of this tribe are now held in the highest estimation in 
all Turcomania, especially those from the district of Akhal. The 
next ill reputation after the Tckieii horses are those of Mero- 
Shah Jehan, the horses of the Yamoods and the Goklans, and 
the race of tlie Moorghab, of the Ilazaralis, the Uzbeks of Mei- 
mana, Shibberghan, &c. &c. &c. 

The extraordinary distances which some of these horses will 
travel at a stretch is scarcely to be credited. I have heard a 
Turcoman relate most marvellous stories of their powers of endur- 
ance : for instance, that he has known a horse go two hundred 
leagues (six hundred miles) in six, or even five days. As to my own 
knowledge, I can affirm that I saw one of these animals — the pro- 
perty of Habib Ullah Khan, general-in-chief of the artillery — go 
from Teheran to Tabreez, return, and again reach Tabreez, in twelve 
days ; the distance is ninety-four parasangs, or about one hundred 
and forty leagues (or four hundred and twenty miles). But from 
this three days must be deducted ; the horse having been allowed 
twenty-four hours' rest after each journey.* 

^\4lcn a Turcoman horse has given great proofs of strength and 
endurance in a chap-aoul^ he never leaves the tribe except by 
force of arms. \\ ith the exception of the Shah of Persia, and 
more jiarticularly Assaf Doulet, Governor-General of Khorassan, 
and a few Uzbek princes, there are few persons in Asia who possess 
the real and best-bred horses of the Turcoman breed. They have 
not been sold to them, but have been wrung from the chiefs of 


* In tlio interesting little work by 
General Diiuiuas on the Horses of the 
Sahara, arc a number of curious notes 
and answers by Abd el Kadr. On being 
asked how many days the Arab horse 
can march without resting or being 
injured, he answers, that if the horse 
has as much barley as he can eat, he 
will perform IG parasangs (G4 miles) 
a-day for three or four months, without 
a single day’s rest. — p. 404. He also 
states that he has known a horse go 


from Tlemsen to Mascara in a single 
day, a distance of about 50 parasangs 
(200 miles). After such a journey he 
says the horse ought to be spared the 
next day. General Daumas relates 
several anecdotes within his own know- 
ledge, of Arab horses having gone dis- 
tances of 70 and 80 leagues, from 170 
to 200 miles, in 24 hours.— p. 58. See 
Les Chevaux du Sahai’a, Paris, 1854, 
1 vol. — El). 
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tribes as presents, or taken in some sudden onslaught. The read('r 
will understand the value a Turcoman sets upon a horse that he 
has bred, when I state that the second best of the best breed, 
which they will occasionally consent to sell, cannot be purchased 
for less than from 120/. to 160/. A useful and excellent horse may, 
however, be had, of inferior breed, for 40/. to 48/. Fourteen 
guineas will purchase an ordinary animal, which would, however, 
in Euro])e he thought not a bad sort of horse, and certainly worth 
three or four times its value in Turkistan. 

The manner in which Eastern nations manage their hest-hred 
horses has prov(Mi to me how many prejudices we have to conqiuw 
in France on this subject. The old routine, scientific words and 
works, artistically, or ])erliaps I ought to say veterinarily arranged, 
and the saws of the knowing ones, are always in opposition to 
reason. Our horses are brought up lilve young ladic's, in a stable 
hermetically closed, leaving it luuther when it rains or snows ; the 
least indisposition alarms the owner, and he calls in the doctor. 
They are scarcely worked, and up to four years old are almost 
treated like children at nurse. The result of this is that they have 
no stamina, and knock up on the very first occasion they arc 
required to do hard work. If we were at war, and our cavalry 
took the field — I mean composed of horses bred in France — I feel 
convinced that two-thirds of them would be iiietfective one month 
after the opening of the campaign. 4'hc prizes which the govern- 
ment give at the various races they have established for the 
amusement of the Parisian public, and in the departments, only 
serve to divert the breeders from the object they really ought to 
keep in view, namely, that of developing the physical power of the 
animal before looking for speed. This is a quality useful only on 
the race-course, where the effect is no doubt striking and pleasing. 
The consequence is, that breeders, instead of looking out for 
stallions of great substance and good constitution, uniting the best 
possible conditions of strength and endurance, prefer those wdiich 
promise to give length of body and limb, and consequently of 
stride, to the detriment of the former important qualities. Speed 
for a given time is all that is thought of ; and a breeder is of 
course indifferent when he knows he will be well paid for yearlings 
and two-year olds of this description. Everything is sacrificed 
to this English custom, and we suffer accordingly. 
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Eastern nations, on the contrary, hold to ideas that we despise ; 
the selection of an entire horse with them is a most important 
afhiir ; and he is not allowed to cover a mare until he has shown 
most incontestable proofs of vigour. The question of his speed 
never influences their opinion. As soon as the foal is two years 
and a half old they begin to work him in proportion to his strength, 
and thus prevent him from acquiring vicious habits which might 
subsequently become incurable. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the work the colt or filly does at so early an age is weakening ; 
we might with as much reason say that lads ought not to work. 

A Turcoman horse never sees a stable ; he is always picketed in 
the open air, and clothed with felt rugs. Those which are sold to 
a person living in a town are kept in stables during the winter ; 
but tied with head-and-heel ropes in the court-yard or fields when 
the sun has a little warmth. With the exception of the period 
they are at grass, they are well exercised every day, and will work 
well for twenty, ay, <and twenty-five years. These famous animals 
resist cold as well as heat ; they are accustomed to drink at all 
times, even when covered with persj)i ration — but in this case they 
take care to give them a gallop afterwards ; without this pre- 
caution they miglit have inflammation, and the Turcomans assert 
that if they did not adopt it, the skin where the saddle had been 
would j)uft‘ up like a bladder. 

In their treatment of diseased horses custom takes the place of 
science in the East ; and on this subject it must be confessed they are 
far behind us in knowledge. Nevertheless, they succeed at times 
better than might be expected. For example, when a horse is in the 
first stage of glanders, they give him daily six j)ounds of sainfoin hay 
and six pounds of camel’s milk, mixed with a pound of powdered 
sulphur. I have seen a cure performed in fifteen days under this 
treatment. Young horses arc frequently subject to a loss of appe- 
tite ; and to cure this they make an incision, and remove a kind of 
cartilage which gi’ows in the upper part of the nostril ; they also 
remove windgalls by an operation which seemed to me easy enough, 
but which would be more neatly done by our veterinary surgeons. 
#or elephantiasis and dropsy in the legs they employ boll ammoniac 
diluted with vinegar, and bleed in all four legs. Horses in Asia 
are subject to a disease which I have never seen in Europe ; the 
Persians call it nakhoshi yaman (bad or wicked disease). This is a 

II 
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fearful cholic, which blows the skin of the horse out all over in the 
form of knobs, and the animal dies in three or four hours. When 
opened, the flesh is found to l)c perforated with numerous small 
holes, and the intestines mortified. This disease apj)ears to be the 
result of a complete obstruction of the bowels ; the horse suffers 
the greatest agonies — I have seen them stand on end, making the 
most horrible contortions, and having all the appearance of being 
attacked by hydrophobia.* 


* This disease apj)earH to resemble the influenza which of late years has betm 
very prevalent {unong horses in England. — En. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Extensive ruins near Muzeenoon — Alayar Khan — Ancient caravanserai — Mehr 
— Large herds of deer — Villages — Siibzawar ■ — Arab town — I’rosj^erous 
a2)pcarance of Subzawar — Invaded by the Afghans in 1721 — The author hires 
a new servant — Zaffouroonee — Aridity and fertility — Ruined caravan - 
sei’ai — The largest in Persia — Cufic characters — Legend respecting the 
builder — The merchant and his sallVon — Kisha])Oor — Description of the 
town — History of it — Tur([tioisc-niine.s in the neighbourhood — Visit to the 
Governor-General of Khorassan — Courteous reception by Assaf Doulet — 
Pin’siaii politics — Mohamed Ihissan Khan — A present from the Governor — 
Amazement of the julgrims — Turning tlie tables — ■ DeiTood — Beauty of the 
country • — Picturesque villagti — Turgoveh — Mountain road - - The Mollah 
and the trout — • Mountain scenery — Splendi<l view — Jugkerk — Gi])sic*s. 


But to return from this digression to the events of my journey, and 
the Turcomans at Pul-Ehrishim. After witnessing their rapid 
fliglit we continued our march witliout further accident. Three 
parts out of four of this stage was a deserted country, and beyond 
Pul-Ehrishim we came to two fortified towns garrisoned by 
Persian troops, (juartered here to jirotect the road. They were 
reduced to a fourth of their numbers wlum we passed, and kept 
tlunnselves carefully shut uj) within their walls for fear of the 
Turcomans, whom it was their duty to look after. Their comrades, 
receiving neither rations nor pay, had decamped, and those who 
were left would not be long in doing the same. AMien distant 
about a quarter of an hour from our halt we were assailed by a 
furious wind, and a dust-s})out so thick that I could not sec the 
horse's ears 1 rode. During this time we traversed extensive ruins 
in front of Muzeenoon, amongst which I remarked a pretty mosque, 
large baths, and several handsome houses, which required but 
little to make them habitable ; indeed this is the case with the 
greater ])art of these ruins ; they seem rather abandoned than 
destroyed. Not long ago they formed part of a prosperous town, 
Musnedabad, governed by Alayar Khan, an indejiendent chief, 
who, at the commencement of tlie reign of Futteh Ali Shah, 
commanded tlie road between Teheran and Meshed ; no caravan 
could pass without paying him h he*avy tax, that is to say, when 
he did not pillage them altogether. Troops w^ere at length sent 
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against him, the town was taken, the citadel razed, and the Khan 
strangled. 

Muzecnoon, a large walled village not far from hence, received 
the population of this ruined town ; it contains about four hundred 
houses and a public bath, and is a dependence of the rich district 
of Subzawar. W e entered here the province of Khorassan. Our 
encampment was between two caravanserai-shahs, on a large 
esplanade. One of these, still habitable, was built by Shah Abbas, 
the other by the Caliph Mamoon, son of Ilaroun-el-Easchid, and 
was destroyed by Tamerlane. It must have been a remarkable 
edifice in its time, and constructed with great solidity and good 
taste. The exterior wall, built of burnt bricks, is still standing, 
but the interior is in ruins — the fai^ade is covered with Cufic 
inscriptions and arabesques, in a good state of preservation. 

31ehr^ May 19th — five parasaugs — six hours and a half — by a 
level, easy, and sandy road. Large herds of dtu'r were seen on the 
plain ; the mountains situated on our left, and at about a parasang 
distant, were covered with handsome villages and rich plots of 
cultivation rising one above the other. Before arriving at our 
next station we passed through the pretty village of Sootkar, near 
which there are several streams of excellent v'ater flowing from tlie 
mountains. Caravans often halt here in preference to Mehr, 
especially in coming from Subzawar, provisions being abundant 
and at hand ; whereas, at Mehr, the caravanserai is a long 
cannon-shot from the village. Mehr has about two hundred and 
eighty houses ; water runs through most of the streets, and they are 
shaded by plane-trees of large size ; it is one of the most picturesque 
villages on the road between Teheran and Meshed. 

Subzawar^ May 20th — nine parasaugs — eleven hours and a half 
— situated in a plain, by a good but sandy road. There is a 
caravanserai-shah near a village. Half way, some other vilhiges 
are on the left, two hours before arriving at Subzawar. Extensive 
ruins are to be seen from hence between the road and the foot of 
the mountains ; they are the remains of an Arab town. I observed 
here some tombs built with a hard cement, composed of gravel, 
sand, and lime, which has resisted the action of time and the 
elements. A minaret similar to those at Damglian, and isolated 
from any other building, stands in the centre of this scene of deso- 
lation, as if keeping watch and w^ard over the wreck of time. 
These ruins extend even as far as Subzawar, and are said by the 
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Persians to be the remains of Khosroo-gird, a large city. On 
the left, and about half a parasang from the road, there is still a 
village of the same name. 

The little modern town of Subzawar is full of life, and, on 
entering it, one soon remarks, by the air of ease and contentment 
expressed on the countenances of the inhabitants, that the adminis- 
trative power here is of a paternal character, very different from 
that which is seen in other provinces of Persia. Subzawar is the 
chief town of a rich district ; in its environs are handsome villages 
and well-cultivated land which stretches beyond the horizon, a 
sight of rare occurrence in Persia. It was the first time I had 
witnessed such a scene, and this is the best proof of the efficient 
and benevolent rule of the governor-general Assaf Doulet. 
The town contains about twelve hundred houses, caravanserais, 
mosques, and clean and well-constructed bazaars roofed in, which 
cross the town from one side to the other. The citadel is on an 
artificial mound north of the town ; the walls are in earth, high 
and thick, but with only one four-pounder, a Russian gun, to 
defend them. There is an outside wall and dry ditch, which 
could be filled with water from the streams which flow here in 
great abundance from the mountains. This spot is more free 
from the Turcomans than the villages we recently passed, in conse- 
quence of the great circuit they would have to make. 

Subzawar was, during the invasion of the Afghans in 1721, the 
theatre of some sanguinary combats. The troops of Mir Mah- 
moud Ghilzye disputed the possession of it with those of Mir 
Mahmood 81stanee, into whose hands it fell, but only for a brief 
period, for it was soon taken by the famous Nadir Shah, who 
raised it a little from the ruined state to which so many w ars, one 
after another, had reduced it ; but it is only within the last ten 
years that it has recovered its ancient prosperity. Hussein Khan, 
a son of Assaf Doulet, and consequently cousin-german of the 
Shah, whose sister he married, is governor of Subzawar. 

The pilgrim whose services I had engaged at Eywanee Keij, 
although a good sort of fellow, was nevertheless obliged, to please 
his countrymen, to play the part of a fanatic to me, which I deter- 
mined to put an end to, and have a servant, if possible, who w^as 
not a pilgrim. I thought I had found what I wanted in an indi- 
vidual by name Saduk, whom I met with at Subzawar, and 
thought I recognised as having been a servant to the English 
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embassy at Teheran. But I made a mistake, for I learnt subse- 
quently that the rogue was a lootee^* named Ismael, who had fled 
from the capital for some malpractices ; in short, he was here 
to get out of the way. The fellow, seeing me so well disposed 
towards him, took good care not to undeceive me, and I hired him 
as my servant. This was a sad mistake, and, as the reader will 
see further on, cost me half my property, and the consequences 
might have been even worse. 

Zaffouroonee^ May 21st — six parasangs — eight hours — by a level 
road, at times sandy, and sometimes in clay soil. W c journeyed 
during the first half of this stage through villages, rich cultivation, 
well irrigated, and numerous ruins ; the last half was a desert. 
This halt was at a wretched village, protected by a mud wall, con- 
taining forty-four inhabited houses ; a ruined caravanserai-shah, 
the largest in Persia, is in front of it. Tradition says that in 
former days there were 1700 rooms within its walls, also baths, a 
mosque, and handsome gardens. I suspect that tradition is, in 
this case, somewhat of a romancer — not an uncommon thing — 
though the ruins that surround it certainly occu])y a considerable 
space. The (hific characters and arabesques upon various parts 
of the building denote its Arabic origin, but the Persians, in their 
love for the marvellous, give it the following. 

A Persian, they say, finding an immense treasure on this spot, 
made a vow to employ it in good works, and the first was the 
construction of this caravanserai. The foundations were just 
finished, when a merchant, with three Icharvars — nearly a ton — of 
saffron, came tluit way. lie had left Khorassan with this pur- 
chase, and travelled to Bagdad, in the hope of disposing of it on 
advantageous terms ; but trade was bad ; he saw in perspective a 
certain loss, and when he arrived in the city of the Caliphs he 
thought it preferable to retuni to his own country with his mer- 
chandise, and wait for better times. Halting at Zaffouroonee, the 
rich man saw and addressed him thus : ‘‘ Friend, what makes 
thee look so sad?” “Sad,” replied the merchant, “I have 
enough to make me sad,” and related the history of the bootless 
errand he had been on. “ Oh, is that the cause of your grief? 
Here, men,” said he to his masons, “ shoot the saffron on the 
ground, and mix it with the mortar.” This was done, and he 


The designation in Persia for a good-for-nothing fellow, a thief, &c. 
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paid the astonished merchant three kharvars of precious stones for 
his three kharvars of saffron. This is a good specimen of a 
Persian tale, and, absurd as it is, it finds believers amongst them, 
even the educated. To seem to doubt its truth might bring one 
into trouble. “See,” said a pilgrim, turning to his companions, 
and taking u}) a brick, “ they have quite the colour and smell of 
saffron.” There was no arguing with them after this, especially 
as the bricks were as red as cochineal. 

I^ishaponr^ May 22nd — eleven parasangs — fourteen hours, the 
first two through a j)lain, the road even and solid ; the three 
next over a chain of mountains which cross the plain obliijuely ; 
they divide the districts of Subzawar and Nishapoor. The road 
follows the sinuosities of this chain, having for the most part a 
scarj)ed wall on either side, and the neighbouring heights, if 
fortified at points judiciously chosen, would render the passage of 
this defile extremely difficult. To turn it, it would be necessary 
to go to the left, and march a distance of sixteen parasangs 
through a desert country, without water. There arc two cara- 
vanserai-shahs in ruins at two and a half hours from one another 
on tliis stage. Ten hours’ march brought us to the large village 
of llassanabad, also in ruins and uninhabited ; some horses of 
Assaf Doulet’s were feeding on the pastures that surround it. 
The soil is clay, and in winter the road is almost impassable. 

After a fatiguing march of four more hours we reached the 
small but pleasant town of Nishapoor, prettily situated amidst 
gardens and villages grouped near to one another, and in a vast 
plain at one time irrigated by 12,00f) watercourses coming from 
the Kariz ; at the present time the greater number of them are 
dry ; there is nevertheless amazing fertility. The climate is 
delicious, but, owing to the high mountains to the north, about 
a parasang from the town, is rather cold in winter. These moun- 
tains, like a vast amphitheatre, almost encircle the plain, and many 
villages lie in the gorges and on the slopes ; the cultivation is 
c!aiTied up to the very summits, and numerous springs gush from their 
sides and run in silvery streams into the jdain. The water of the 
one we passed near Nishapoor, called Shooreli-rod, is rather 
brackish. The fruits of this district are considered the best in 
Khorassan ; silk and cotton and large quantities of grain arc 
amongst its productions. 
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Nishapoor was in former times one of the richest and largest 
cities in Persia, and one of the four royal cities of Khorassan. 
European authors inform us that it was founded by Shah-poor, 
the second of the Sassanidc kings ;* hence its name, to which was 
added net or iiee^ signifying a reed both in ancient and modern 
Persian, and this, says tradition, because the plain in which 
Nishapoor was situated was then covered with reeds. But in the 
opinion of Persian lilstorians the city was of much more ancient 
date. Its founder was, they say, Tahmurat III., King of the 
Pish-Dadlan dynasty. It then bore the name of Aber-chehr, 
or the Upper Town, and was taken and destroyed by. Alexandc^r 
the Great. Shahpoor restored it, and, to perpetuate the fact, gave 
it his name, and erected an immense statue, which remained 
standing until the first invasion of the country by the Mussulmans, 
who in their zeal destroyed it. 

Nishapoor also suffered greatly from tlic invasion of the 
Arabs, and it would have utterly })erished liad it not been subse- 
quently rebuilt and rejjeopled, first by the Taherides and after- 
wards by the Soffarides. Mahmood the Ghaznevide, who, later 
still, and in the reign of Scbek-tagy, his father, was governor of 
Khorassan, fixed his residence at Nishapoor, which contributed 
much to its prosperity. 

Toghrul Beg, the first Sultan of the dynasty of the Seljookides, 
also resided here, and his princely liberality restored it to its 
former splendour ; but In the year 1153 (Hejira 548), and in the 
reign of the Sultan Sanjar, one of the same dynasty, the Turco- 
mans took and ravaged it sd completely that, in the words of the 
Persian historian Khagani, when the inhabitants, who had fled at 
the approach of these hordes, returned after their departure, it 
was impossible to recognise, amidst the mass of ruins, the position 
in which their houses once stood. Nevertheless, such was the 
fertility of the country, that, with the assistance of the princes of 
Khaurizm, into whose hands it fell after the Seljookides, Nisha- 
poor rose once more, like a plneiiix, from its ashes. 

But the disasters which attended the fate of this unfortunate 
city were not yet over ; for in 1220 (Hejira 617) Kooli Khan, 
son of Ghengis Khan, besieged and took it. This monster was 


About the year a.d. 250, 
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even more savage than the Turcomans, for he not only made it a 
heap of ruins, but massacred the inhabitants and the people of the 
adjoining territory to the number of two millions. From this 
period Nishapoor became the sport of fortune" in every possible 
way, reviving and perishing in turn, and has never regained 
its ancient position and prosperity. Placed on the extreme 
frontier of Persia, on the side of Tartary, the Mongols, the 
Turcomans, and the Uzbeks sacked and plundered it almost from 
year to year. Towards the commencement of the eighteenth 
century it was little more than one vast ruin, and remained in 
this deplorable state until after the death of Nadir Shah. In 
1752 (Hejira IIGG), after having stood a six months’ siege by 
Ahmed Shah, King of the Afghans, it was, to some extent, re- 
stored by Abbas Kooli Khan, chief of the Beiyat tribe, who declared 
himself ruler over this district. 

At the j)resent day it contains a population of only 8000 souls. 
The citadel is in ruins, and the wall of the town, in earth, with a 
dry ditch, is in a bad state of repair ; the bazaars, caravanserais, 
baths, and a moscjue, arc on a moderate scale ; the handsomest 
(caravanserai is outside the walls, on the road to Meshed. The 
city of Nishapoor having been brought thus low, it may be 
readily imagined the country in its environs has suffered in pro- 
portion ; but the villages and the cultivation which still remain 
sufficiently prove that not even all this misery could induce the 
population wholly to retire from tins valley, for in no other part 
of Persia would they have found such another fertile spot. 
Mohamed Zeman Khan, one of the youngest sons of Assaf 
Doulet, is now governor of tlie district, but under the super- 
iiitendence of his Nazir, or lieutenant. 

One of the greatest inconveniences that arise in travelling with 
a caravan is the impossibility of leaving it for a few hours to visit 
any interesting object which may be at a little distance from the 
road. I suffered in this way many disappointments, and particu- 
larly at Nishapoor, for it was from thence only I could visit the 
turquoise-mines in the neighbourhood. Fatigued, however, by a 
long stage of fourteen hours, I was not able to start immediately 
upon another of sixteen to gratify niy curiosity ; moreover, I was 
most anxious to see the Governor General ofKhorassan, who hajh 
pened to be here. The information I obtained respecting the 
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turquoise-mines was therefore by hearsay, and consequently very 
imperfect.* 


* A fter my retiirn from Afglianistan 
I Baw by accident the following account 
of them in the ‘ Revue <VC)rient/ This 
paper is from the pen of M. Alexandre 
Chodsko, and the following is the sub- 
stance of what he writes : — 

Tliese cele]>rated mines are near 
the village of Madone, and the only 
ones known in the world. This village 
is about thirty-two English miles from 
Nishapoor; the I’oad to it is for the 
first five miles across a plain of gi-eat 
extent, covered with villages, gardens, 
wfell-cultivated fields marvellously pro- 
ductive, owing to the matiy streaniB 
which flow from the Renaloo Koh and 
other mountains near. Approaching 
these the country changes, and wo 
found ourselves riding through bills of 
sand and a reddish clay devoid of all 
vegetation ; their sterile apjiearance was 
accounted for by the traces of efflores- 
cent' salts, which were seen in large 
quantities, and would prevent any cul- 
tivation. 

“ Salt abounds in this locality, and 
we passed the principal mine, Ifoolet- 
aly, about six miles from Madcne. 
Tills is an enormous rock, covered on 
its exterior surface with a thin layer 
of red clay, similar to that I have 
already mentioned. Nothing can be 
imagined more simple than the mode 
of working out the salt; tlie miner’s 
mattock is the only instrument used. 
These mines are the pro]>crty of the 
government, who lease them to the 
highest bidder. At present the rent 
is only 150 toinaui|s yearly. A good 
workman can extract about 800 lbs. 
a-clay. The salt is beautifully white, 
and of a fine grain. 

The road which led to the tur- 
quoiKse-inines — the })rincipal object of 
our excursion — ran through some high 
and naked rocks, which, by their dark 
colour, seemed to bo of porphyry; I 
think, however, they were of a hard, 
compact, calcareous nature, strongly 
stained, as 1 did not see any rocks of 
aiiotlier system. At their higliost ele- 
vation they had a metallic apjiearanco, 
which made me think that iron was the 
colouring matter; liut, not being suffi- 
ciently learned in geology, I could not 
positively determine this. In the 
middle of this rocky and broken ground 


wo came, at length, in sight of two vil- 
lages, one on the crest of a hill, the 
other in a pretty valley. Beneath they 
were fortified by a loopholed wall, and 
inhabited by about l.5t) families, wlio 
emigrated here from Badakshan under 
the protection of one of the last of the 
Persian kings. Tliese colonists speak 
bad Persian, and have quite forgotten 
their own language : they show consi- 
derable tact and intelligence in working 
the mines. 

The turquoises are divided into 
two classes, according to the ])Ositions 
in which they are found. The first, 
called aemjwi, or stony, arc those whicli 
are incrusted in tlie matrix, and wliieh 
must he removed by a blow of the jiiek 
or hammer; the second are found in 
W'ashhig the alluvial de 2 )Osits, and are 
called liluiki, or earthy : the former are 
of a dec}) blue ; the latter, tliough 
larger, from being j^aler and S 2 M)tted 
with white, arc of less value. If wo 
are to l»elieve the miners, no turquoises 
have been found except in this groiqj 
of rocks. The Persian govei’ument 
never makes any exjdorations on its own 
account, and is content to lease the 
mines at an annual rent of five hundred 
tomaiins. I understood that the most 
vahialde stones are found amongst the 
of tlie old workings and at tlie 
bottom of shafts long Bince abandoned. 
Excavations have been made one above 
the other, but for tlie most i>ai-t near 
the base of tlie mountain. Here are to 
be seen galleries, tunnels, and shafts, 
tlio largest of whicli are thus designated : 
Abdoorryzak, Shahi-perdar, Kharyclji, 
Kcmeri-Kliaki, and Goor Solid. 

Having given a largesse to the 
minoi’s to strike a few blows with their 
2 >icks in honour of the Inqipy jilanet 
of the traveller, Jic-fit/c'i.-sn/icb, we were 
permitted to enter the first of those 
mines to witness the oj^ei’ations. These 
wore siitq»le enough; the mattock was 
again the only instrument, hut it was 
very skilfully used, and, when a layer 
of rock was detached, great jirecautions 
were taken to remov^e it without dis- 
turbj)ig the turquoises which might bo 
met with. Those are not found in the 
hollow of an eagle-stone, like the ame- 
thyst, but are seen as if incrusted or 
glued in the matrix to the nuinber of 
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As it must have been well known that I passed through Teheran, 
I had little (l()ul)t that, if the Persian government intended to 
molest me on my journey, it would not have waited until I reached 
Nishapoor to carry such intention into effect ; and, under this 
impression, I resolved to throw off the incognito I had preserved 
since leaving Bagdad, which had caused me many very unpleasant 
scenes and much suffering, as well as debaiTed me from receiving 
that attention which I sliould otherwise have met with. But in 
doing this, I wished to give the act a certain degree of eelat^ not 
being at all unwilling to show my fellow-travellers the pilgrims 
that they had, by their scandalous behaviour, subjected themselves 
to the chances of unpleasant retaliation, or, in the words of a 


Persian, Feder et mi souzoomm, 


fre m twenty-five to thirty, and more or 
loHs near one another. Each of these 
stones is enveloped in a thin calcareous 
covering, white on the side adhering 
next to the tur<iuoi.sc, but brown on 
that next to the matrix. How is it 
tliat tlie colouring siilistance has stopped 
precisely at the exterior, and that it 
has not injured the purity of the tur- 
quoise? Ilut 1 will rather relate what 
I saw, and not uudertake to explain ; 
I will simply state that one finds ou 
the side of this very mountain of Be- 
rialoo Koh indications of the carbonate 
of copper both blue and green, as are 
the best varieties of malachite. 

We were not very successful in our 
researches, hut the best tun j noises are 
found, with the oxcci)tiun I have before 
stated, ill tliis mine Abdoiiriyzak ; those 
of Kharyji follow. 

We next examined the washings in 
ihe valley. These are to the south (»f 
the village. The rock is not met with 
here, and the soil is eonqxjsed of clay, 
gravel, sand, and rounded stones, evi- 
dently an alluvial deposit. Here I w’as 
again obliged to try the influence of my 
planet, after which several sieves were 
filled with the soil and gravel in ques- 
tion taken from a shaft just opened: 
these were c;irriod to a running stream 
close at hand, and the earthy sub- 
stances washed from them, and, the 
stones being tui’iied over, the turquoises 
wore soon recognised by tlieir azure 
tint. Of these we found a pretty good 
number and of fair size, but they were 
unfortunately of a pale colour, and 


see their fathers burnt.” 


therefore of little value. The workmen 
called them by the name of Tilzt^- 
niadcne, or of the new mine, to distin- 
guish them from those of a deeper 
colour found in the old workings. 

These worthies affirmed that tur- 
quoises are similar to cherries, inas- 
much as both one and the other acquire 
their colour as they ri}>en; and they 
added that, although a cherry comes 
to perfect maturity in one season by 
the vivifying rays of the sun, a tur- 
quoise requires a thousand to obtain 
the same result. The miners here do 
not enjoy a great reputation for honesty, 
and very fine turquoises are said to 
take their way to Nishapoor instead 
of into tlie pockets of the owners of tlio 
mines, being sometimes transferred fiji* 
a consideration to parties who visit tho 
mines. But here tlie uuinitiated may 
be taken in, for the miners keep tliem 
for some time in a wet cloth, which 
deiqieiis their colour ; and the pur- 
chaser does not find how ]>alc the stone 
is until ho has parted with his money. 
I was informed that turquoises of im- 
mense size are sometimes found in the 
washings. Futteli Ali Shah, the jire- 
dccessor of tlie present monareli, had 
one made into a drinking-cup ; and 
it is well known that there was a tur- 
quoise in the treasury of Venice which 
weighed several pounds. A nobleman’s 
hmmess iu Khorassan is frequently or- 
namented with small turquoises, hut 
these arc, of course, of comparatively 
little value.” 
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Assaf Doulet was, as I have before remarked, at Nishapoor 
when we arrived, and I hastened to send him tlie commissions I 
held from Mohamed Shah, so that he might know who I was ; and 
at the same time I retpiested pennission to pay my respects to him. 
In return T received a favourable and courteous reply, and at the 
appointed hour one of \\\s pislilcJictmets^ followed by eight hirraches, 
came to the caravanserai as an honorary escort to conduct me to 
his house. I went in full uniform, and found the Governor trans- 
acting business with some of the official personages of the district, 
whom he dismissed on my arrival. 

Assaf Doulet received me in the hala hlianch^ for thus is named 
the first and only story built above the ground- floor in Persian 
houses ; it looked upon a large garden full of roses, the perfume 
of which scented the atmosphere. The Governor, simply dressed 
in a woollen robe and a sheepskin cap, sat near a window in a 
corner of the room. His attitude was that of a man w ho knew the 
importance of his own position, but not in the least partaking’ of 
that vain pompous air w liich Persian noblemen love to assume^, when 
they receive their inferiors, lie seemed already bow ed down by 
the weight of years ; but his intelligent countenance had ])rcserved 
all the vivacity and freshness of youth. Ills reception w as of the 
most gracious kind ; and tea and the kalioon having been brought 
in, he inquired kindly after my health, and then asked the new's of 
the capital. Aware of his antipathy for the Persian l^rime Minister, 
I threw aside all reserve, and made him acquainted with many 
facts that I thought would interest him. I also informed him of 
the intrigues which led to the dismissal of the French officers at 
the Persian court, and the resolution I had come to of taking 
service under one of the princes of (’entral Asia. The Governor 
heard me with attention, and encouraged me to persevere in my 
plans, assuring me that the dangers of the journey of which I 
spoke had been much exaggerated. “Everything depends,” said 
he, “ upon the chiefs of Herat and Kandahar, from whom, how- 
ever, you have nothing to fear if you present yourself before 
them in your real character of a French officer” — he also advised 
me at once to throw off my disguise, and avert the suspicions to 
which it might naturally give rise. 

Coming back again to the conversation which we had had 
with reference to his own country, he testified his great regret to 
see it so badly governed ; al^ that his nephew Mohamed Shah 
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should adopt without examination the absurd theories of his Prime 
Minister. Of this individual he spoke in terms that were anything 
but complimentary ; and in order to give me an idea of the footing 
on which they mutually stood, he mentioned, with many an expressive 
epithet, some of the ill-natured tricks they had played off upon 
each other. 

After having taken my leave of Assaf Doulet, I paid a visit to 
his favourite son Mohamed Ilassan Khan, more generally known 
by tlie name of Salar, which is the Persian term for General-in- 
Cdiief — a rank given him by Futtcli Ali Shah when the young Khan 
was yet in his cradle. As I reached the door, he was on the point 
of mounting his horse, on his way to Koochan, of which dis- 
trict he is the Governor, and 1 had therefore only time to exchange 
a few complimentary words with him. He seemed to be about 
five-and-thirty years of age, rather handsome, and, like his cousin 
Mohamed Shah, his manners were frank and open ; but though he 
made every effort to conceal it, he had all the self-sufficient, con- 
so(juentiaI air of a Persian noble. With this little exception, he 
was irreproachably polite. Ilassan Khan is much beloved by the 
population of Kliorassan, and for a good reason — he possesses a 
virtue very rarely seen in his family : he is generous, and liberally 
rewards those who serve him ; the unfortunate never apply to him 
in vain. This is an excellent way of making partizaris and friends 
in Persia ; and Salar has a good many. 

Returning to my caravanserai, 1 found there one of my old 
accpiaintances of d^ibreez, Mirza Mohamed Noori, formerly intend-: 
ant of Prince Karaman-Mirza, after whose death he entered the 
service of Assaf Doulet. He had been sent with several presents 
for me from the Governor-General — sweetmeats, fruits, and sher- 
bets, &c. iSce. Attentions of this kind are highly appreciated by 
the l^ersians, more particularly when they emanate from a person 
of high official rank and powder. The pilgrims of our caravan, 
wlio had hitherto known me only as a miserable Greek or Armenian, 
were amazed when they saw me leaving the caravanserai in the 
full uniform of a general-officer ; they were still more so when they 
heard that I had been received at a private audience by the 
Governor General, and saw the presents which the Mirza brought. 
Every one now was most anxious to visit the despised fermghce ; 
compliments, flattery, the very lowest adulations, were showered 
upon me in profusion, but I elbon^e^ tlje vftjg^bonds Atead^P^^e- 
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served, and, adopting the arrogant tone which is usual in Persia 
when a superior addresses an inferior, I no longer allowed those 
who had shown me even the least ill treatment to remain seated in 
my presence ; in fact I behaved myself to them as a pasha with 
three tails would have done, under similar circumstances, in the 
fifteenth century. 

This little indulgence to my pride was 1 thought pardonable, 
considering the gross insults I had endured ; and the punishment 
was small comj)ared with what it might have been, for one word to 
Assaf Doulet, and they would all have had the stick. My visitors 
were not in the least surprised or disconcerted at the arrogance I 
manifested ; in their eyes it was my right, and 1 used it — what 
more natural ? They thus held me in greater esteem ; but they 
came to my servant, who, treating them all the while as the scum 
of the earth, deigned nevertheless to speak to them, and show a 
little more sociability of feeling than I did. “ ^Vho would have 
thought,’’ said one, “ that this European under his Arab rags, 
for which I would not have given two shahiSy was a general ?” “ I 
told you,” said another, that he had all the polished manner 
of a noble, and you were very wrong to insult him.” “ AVe must 
admit,” replied a third, ‘‘these Europeans are very (juecr people. 
With us, if a man has twenty tomauns he knows what he is, has 
his servants, and lives in all ihe luxury and state that such a fortune 
justifies ; but here is t\ns fermghee, whom we now see covered wnth 
gold embroidery and wearing a decoration set in diamonds, has 
lived amongst us from "I^'cheran to this place like a poor devil 
without one shahi. Why it’s abominable, improper, perfidious, 
dishonest, and contrary to all rule ; exposes people to very dis- 
agreeable mistakes and dangerous misunderstandings. Every one 
ought to be made to travel in the manner befitting his rank, and 
not to dissimulate after this fashion.” Those amongst them who 
had treated me with every species of indignity, and felt that they 
were the most culpable, begged Saduk to intercede for them, and 
endeavour to calm my resentment — some had a suit in hand, and 
wished me to say a word for them to the Governor. My servant 
promised everything to those, who made him presents, and told 
the others who did not, to call again. lie knew the Persian system 
to a hair ; but they had no more cause to congratulate themselves 
on his intervention than I had subsequently on his fidelity. 

The muleteers also underwent the same transformation as the 
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pilgrims, and came in* the evening to know at what hour I would 
start. Profiting, therefore, by the new position I had assumed, I 
declared, to the great annoyance of the chief Syud, who now only 
played the second violin, that I should rescind the order for the 
night-march, and leave the next morning at daybreak ; and this 
was carried into effect. 

Derrood^ May 23rd — five parasangs — six hours and a half — by 
a level and sandy road, through gardens, villages, and cultivation 
admirably irrigated. These succeeded one another so rapidly, 
that this stage seemed as if we had taken the road for the mere 
pleasure of making a morning excursion. Never had I before seen 
in Persia such rich and luxuriant vegetation ; and, as the eye revelled 
in contemplation over it, I could quite understand without difficulty 
the predilection which the sovereigns, to whose violent and selfish 
deeds 1 have had occasion to refer, had for Nishapoor. After a 
march of five hours and a half in the plain we passed on our left 
Kademgah, the halting-place for travellers who intend to reach 
Meshed by Shcrifabad, and entered the great mountain-range 
upon our left. This road is shorter by three parasangs than the 
other, but rough and steep ; and after having toiled along for an 
Hour we arrived at Derrood. 

This is a large village of four hundred houses, situated in a 
most picturesque position at the extremity of a gorge, enclosed by 
beautiful gardens and a multitude of aged plane and other trees, 
whose sjireading foliage affords a most delightful shade — abundant 
and excellent water flows on every side. It is really one of the 
most delicious spots that can be conceived. Derrood pays a tax 
of one thousand tomauns to the state. 

Tiiryoveh^ May 24th — six parasangs — ten hours — across a moun- 
tain and by the roughest and most precipitous ro£ud I ever travelled 
in Persia. The ground was covered by stones and rounded boulders, 
tile path winding through a narrow defile, and we ascended every 
now and then steps worn in the rock by the continual passing to 
and fro of the caravans. The melting snows and mountain tor- 
rents flowed across two-thirds of the road both ascending and 
descending. In these clear and limpid streams were numbers of 
excelhmt trout, and these are, singular to say, the })roperty of 
the defunct Imaum Reza. His claim to them was clearly estab- * 
lished some forty-five years ago, and in the following manner. 
One of the chief mollahs of Meshed, who had the good taste to be 
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passionately fond of trout, was in the habit of sending here every 
two or three days for a dish, but they began to get scarce, and on 
making inquiries be found that there were many persons in Meshed 
who were as fond of trout as himself His stomach became alarmed ; 
how was he to control the taste of his townsmen 1 A thought 
struck him; he dreamt that the Imaum Reza appeared to him 
and signified that the streams and trout were his, and tliat in 
future mollahs alone were to eat them. This gratifying dream he 
immediately made public, and since then the rivulets of Derrood 
have been the sacred preserves of the mollahs of Meshed. 

But to return from this little digression to the road we were 
travelling : this in many places and near the water was bordered 
with trees, under wdiose shade we rode for a considerable distance ; 
the effect of this cool green foliage against the bare sides of the 
precipitous rocks which enclosed them on either side W7is very pic- 
turesque; especially when looking upwards we could descry several 
herds of deer and troops of active goats f(*eding on some of the 
highest and least accessible of their summits. The trees observ- 
able in the greatest numbers in this mounbiin-range are the 
poplar, willow, ash, and plane, but there were many other kinds of 
which I know nothing. The seedless barberry and the green 
rhubarb, in Persian rivfxs, were seen here in great quantities. 
After three hours’ march we came to the last ascent. Here the 
trees and water disappeared and their shade was replaced by that 
of a little caravanserai of stone, nmghly built, very li propos as a 
place of repose after the difficulties we had encountered, as w^ell 
as to prepare for the much steeper acclivities we still had to sur- 
mount. In point of fact, the last range, though not so elevated, 
was so fatiguing by reason of the extreme steepness of the road, 
being nearly perpendicular, that it took us with all our efforts one 
hour to reach the summit. 

I had never at that time, and have never since, seen such a 
road in the course of my travels. The laden mules at one time 
refused to advance, and we were obliged to relieve them of half 
their loads and return again for the rest ; had w^e not done so they 
would never have reached the top : women and children were every 
one carried up, and the men, thoroughly worn out, fell down by 
the roadside completely exhausted. It was May, and the sun in 
Persia during this month, already very powerful in the plains, was 
scarcely felt at this height, on which it was so icy cold that we 
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could scarcely keep ourselves in motion. It was this, probably, 
which prevented me from enjoying as much as I should otherwise 
have done tlie majestic scenery that surrounded us on every side. 

In the centre of a vast plain, situated hetyveen the mountain- 
range on which we stood and another more to the north, which 
separates Kliorassan from Tiirkistan, we Siiw, though eight para- 
sangs distant from us, tlie great and holy city of 3feshed. The 
cupola and lofty golden minarets, rising from the mosque which 
covers the tomb of the Iinaum Reza, stood out in brilliant relief 
against the cloudless heavens, lighted up as they were under the 
dazzling beams of the midday sun. The green band of verdure 
which we had to traverse in our descent from this elevated region 
lay picturescpiely unrolled at our feet, and with my glass I could 
see crowds of the faithful entering and leaving the blessed city of 
God. As to our j)ilgrims, they were in ecstacies, in s])ite of their 
great fatigues, and in a delirium of pleasure when they distinctly 
saw the mosque within whose walls rcj)ost'd the remains of their 
venerated Imaum ; they ceased not for a long time to cry “ Yah, 
Ali ! Yah, Imaum Reza ! ” and then, after reciting their Namaz^ 
each of them rent a piece oif his garment, and hung it to the 
nearest bush, as an offering to their adored and holy saint. I 
was, till then, utterly unable to comprehend why all the bushes in 
this desert spot were hung with myriads of rags, of every colour, 
flapping in the breeze ; but the chief Syud, who was civil enough 
after J threw off my Arab shirt, explained to me that, the eye of 
the Imaum being always on the top of this mountain, the slireds 
which are left there by those who liold him in reverence remind 
him of what he ought to do in their behalf with Mahomet, Ali, 
and other holy ])ersonages, who are to pro])ltiate the Almighty in 
their favour. 

(dose to and around these bushes, hung with these rags and 
tatters, were lieaps of stones, to which every pilgrim added some 
froiii the loose ones about ; the chief Syud could not give me 
a reason for this, but said that it was customary. These cairns 
arc frecpiently seen in Persia by the roadside ; sometimes they 
seem to mark a path or a resting-place, but I fancy that, 
generally speaking, they are thrown up by the passing traveller 
without any object whatsoever. Perhaps the custom may have 
originated in this. Mahomet, when flying from Medina to Mecca 
for refuge, threw stones at, and poured forth some terrible irapre- 
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cations against, that city ; and as every act of the Prophet has 
been made a rule of faith and practice, hence possibly this habit of 
heaping stones by the wfiyside. 

We were six hours in descending the mountain, and without 
meeting with any serious difficulty. At the foot of the first ridge 
we came to a little chalet^ the occupant of which sold his goats’- 
milk and bread to passing travellers. At this s])ot springs of 
water and trees again appear, and in greater quantity and numbers 
than at Derrood. After a march of five hours and a half from the 
spot at which we commenced our descent, we arrived at the fine 
village of Jugkerk, embosomed in gardens. The inhabitants 
have left in front of their houses, and under the shade of large 
clumps of trees, very commodious s])ots of ground, admirably 
adapted for the caravans that frequently encamp here, especially 
in coming from Meshed ; but as ours wished to reach the city 
early on the following morning, w^c moved forward an hour more, 
and halted at Turgoveh, also a flourishing village and of eight 
hundred houses. Here, however, our stay was not a happy one, 
for we found a troop of gipsies had taken possession of the great 
square, and we were obliged to encamp on a piece of ground 
strewed wdth dung and alive with fleas, bugs, and other insects, 
which bit and stung us most horribly. 

The gipsies in Persia are what you see them cveryw here else ; 
they lead a w^andering life ; each band is independent ; they pre- 
serve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar people, and with them 
the dirtiest habits, live upon next to nothing, and detest a regular 
life and a fixed place of abode. There are more than 15,000 
families of gipsies dispersed over the various provinces of Persia, 
paying a heavy tax to the government. They are all under the 
orders and supervision of the Shater-bashce, who exercises the 
most absolute pow ers of administration over them. I'he tax they 
pay is a kind of Jeharaj, or price of blood, wdiich is never levied 
either on Christians or Jews : it is to this fact that they owe the 
name of KooU, slave, one of the epithets by which they are 
designated. They are likewise called Fal-mi, or, as we should 
render it, fortune-tellers ; also by the name of kal-blr-bend, or 
sieve-makers, because this is their principal occupation— these 
their wives sell from door to door. Their faces are, in defiance 
of all Eastern customs, uncovered : they are tall, robust, and 
of a bronzed complexion ; their white teeth arc not concealed ; 
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and no matter to whose lips their own arc pressed, neither Ims* 
band, father, nor brother seems to care the least about it. The 
names of Zingari, Ciitaiio, llrinjarries, Ambadies, and Ciipsies, 
&c., by which the race of Bohemians arc known in other countries, 
are never heard in Persia. Those encamped so near us at Ter- 
govch were members of the fraternity of tumblers, who perfonned 
the usual gymnastic feats, and enchanted the delighted pilgrims 
with their tricks and the good fortunes they promised them : this 
was, however, not done without lightening their j)ockets. 

As night fell I suddenly heard iny servant Saduk making a 
gn'at uproar, accusing the gi])sies of having stolen his kna})- 
sack, which, he said, contained niany valuable articles, worth at 
least twenty toniauns, and which he had left safe a few minutes 
before. “ iSon of a dog,’’ said he, “ how could you think of 
robbing a man whose master received a j)rcsent of sweetmeats 
from Assaf Doulet, the Governor of Khorassan ? You will cer- 
tainly die under the stick for this aboininabh^ act. Listen to me, 
race of vij)ers ! May your fatluu's be cursed and burnt, if you do 
not, within the next hour, deliver up the stolen goods! ” But for 
this animated addrc'ss 1 should not have believed Saduk had 
been robbed ; but his indignation seemed so sincere that I felt 
asliamed of my suspicions, and was fool enough to offer to make 
gmod his loss. The real fact was, th(‘ rascal took his knapsack to 
a fi’iend’s house in Turgoveh, a lootec, like himself, in the hoj)e 
J3erhaps of moving my compassion, and, as I learnt afterwards, of 
being in light marching order when he found an o])portunity to 
rob me and decamp, which he subsequently did. 
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The city of MoBhed — Gold and silver mines — The pilgrim’s reason why they 
are not worked — Altercation with tlie custom-house officer — The gencrars 
visitors — Afghan manners — Moliamcd Wali Khan ■ — Agrecahlo acquaint- 
ances — Hospitality of the Persians — The author robbed — The ancient 
Thous — Hi8tt)ry of Meshed — Its commercial importance • — Population — Per- 
secution of the Jews in 18:>9 — Burial-grounds — The Khiabano — Commerce 
of Meshed — Carpets • — St^'iie-quarries — The great mosque — The Hindoo’s 
justification for entering it — Dr. Wolf — Stoddai-t and Conolly- The author 
advised not to proceed — Keasons for not taking that advice - - Fight between 
the townspeople and the troops — Escorted out of the town — Leaves Meshed, 

Meshed, May 25tli — four parasaiigs — four hours and a half — by a 
level aTid sandy road. At half an hour beyond Turgoveh we crossed 
what appeared to be tlie bed of a large river, which had Ix'cn dry for 
many years. The sides of the perpendicular rocks ihrougli whi(‘h it 
once flowed had been worn away by the action of the water ; a mere 
streamlet trickled through it. The plain in which Meshed is situated 
is naked and uncultivated; this may be attributed to the re])eated 
incursions of the Turcomans, the Uzbeks, and the Afghans. It is 
covered with numerous small towns, similar to those I described at 
Lasjird, and intended for the same pur])ose. The sterility is con- 
fined to the plain ; for, at the foot of the mountains which surround 
the city, the villages are numerous, and the cultivation rl(di and 
fertile, the crops being sufficient to supply the wants of the inhabit- 
ants of Meshed. 

Before entering Meshed, on the side of Uerrood, two small 
eminences called the Koh-i-tellah-nogreh (the gold and silver 
mountains) are left on the right. These metals are said to be 
found in them in tolerably large quantities. Those who have 
worked them up to this time have not, however, covered their 
expenses, and the following is the reason given by the Persians : 
they say the mines were very productive in the olden times, and 
the ores that are still raised are of more than ordinary richness ; 
but the deceased Imaum Reza, to whom they belonged, indignant 
at seeing himself pillaged, changes the gold and silver into earth 
directly the ores arc thrown into the furnace. This was a pilgrim’s 
tale to me, and, like that of the trout, all in favour of the priest- 
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hood. Subsequent inquiries respecting these mines convinced me 
that they were not profitable to work, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of* the Persians in metallurgical operations, and also the 
want of fuel and water-power, which must be brought from a great 
distance, and at a great expense. 

I had scarcely entered the holy city of Meshed before I was 
engaged in an altercation with a custom-house officer. Contrary 
to usage, and the privileges which Europeans enjoy in this country, 
they required me to pay the haj — a tax levied on all travellers ; 
and he would not let go the bridle of my mule until my stick had 
made acquaintance with his back — an argument always highly to 
the taste of a Persian — which j)ut an end to the affair. 1 heard 
that I was not the only Ihiropean who had been treated after this 
fashion, and that the native merchants were nicely mulcted by the 
head of the dej)artment, a j)rotege of Assaf Doulet’s, who, if com- 
plaints had been made to him, would not in this instance have acted 
witii his usual decision, in dismissing the official. Making our way 
through several handsome streets, in which crowds of people were 
passing to and fro, I took up my quarters in the large and well- 
built caravanserai of the Imaum Jumeh, situated on the Kluahane^ 
avenue. 

My arrival at Meshed was an event, for a European is rarely 
seen there ; and in less than two hours the incident was known in 
every part of the town. The first })erson who honoured me with a 
visit was Mollah Mehdi, vaylic-ul-nayer^ correspondent, or, more 
lit(Tally rendered, news-writer, to the Ihatish Minister at Teheran. 
He came to volunteer his services, which 1 gladly acce])ted. After 
the Mollah a host of })eoj)le made their appearance — Hindoos, 
Afghans, I'zbeks, Turcomans, and Belooches. Some of these, 
thinking 1 was an Englishman, came with the intention of finding 
out, if possible, what object I had in coming to Meshed ; some 
with the ulterior view of immediately forwarding the information 
to the government in ^vhose employ they were, others to offer 
their assistance to England, and a few* to complain that they had 
not been sufficiently recompensed. It \vas rather hard work to see 
them all, to talk to half a dozen at once, listen to their numerous 
and absurd demands, and reply to the same ; but they could tell 
me much 1 wished to know respecting Central Asia, and so I 
played the Persian to admiration, and I flatter myself they were 
enchanted at my extreme politeness. 

The excessive love of etiquette and ceremony so rigidly observed 
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by the Persians is in singular contrast to the brusque manners of 
their neighbours the Afglians. The latter think any conversation 
insupportable which is constrained, and they speak their mind in 
terms which we should consider exceedingly rude, if not insulting ; 
but they are quite ready to be paid in kind. If they try to deceive 
a European, or act with dissimulation, their schemes are so badly 
planned that they are sure to be found out. They visit without 
knowing one another, accost you witliout ceremony, and are your 
intimates in five minutes ; not to adopt the same line with them 
would be to expose oneself to suspicion, and it was from knowing 
how to accommodate myself to their humour that 1 was enabled 
to make a few friemds amongst them, from whom I l(‘arned much 
of what I liave written, and, through their kind assistance, was 
enabled tr) leave Afghanistan alive. 

The day after my arrival at Meslu'd I paid a visit to Mohamed 
AVali Ivhan, the nephew and lieutenant of Assaf Donlet, and 
governor of the town in his al)sence. This was tlu' same nobleman 
w1k», four years before, was made ])rison('r by the Turcomans and 
taken to Khiva ; lie owed his delivery to Mr. Thonqison, of the 
Jlritish Hmhassy, who went to Khiva in 1(S42 and effected his 
release. As the heat was already great, MohamcHl Khan received 
me in a garden situated in the enceinte of the town, and towards 
evening. Arm-chairs and carpegs had been placed for us amidst 
a mass of roses and jessamine in full flower, round and through 
which ran numerous little rills of fresh and lirnjiid water. Having 
taken our seats, platcvs of fruit, and sweetmeats, and bowls of 
sherlx't were put before us, also tea, and the grateful kalioon. 
The Khan (widently did his best to make himself agreeable ; and 
I saw that he wished I should retain a good opinion of him, which 
1 felt quite disposed to do. He has the rejiutation of being one of 
the bravest men in Khorassan, is liy no means wanting in capa- 
city, or, like most Persians, in conceit either ; he knew every- 
thing, ('specially the geograjdiy of Eurojie, but five minutes after 
betrayed his intense ignorance of that of his own country. He did 
not, in fact, know the jiosition of Moharnra— a small town situated 
to the south-east of Busscjra, the possession of which had been a 
subject of contention betwc'cn the Turks and Persians for the last 
thirty years. I did not think it wise to enlighten him ; for vanity 
is the weak ])oint of every son of Irak, and it would have been bad 
policy to wound his. 

My two first days at Meshed were passed most agreeably in 
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receiving and paying visits ; and I can assure the reader I thought 
myself ainidy repaid for all the tribulations I had endured on my 
iourney from Bagdad to Nishapoor. But I ought to say that 
the vile conduct of the pilgrims, my companions, was quite an 
exception to that of persons generally to Europeans. The Persian 
nobleman is kind and hosj)Itable, and more tolerant than many 
Christians. While at Meshed I made the acquaintance of all 
those persons whom it was desirable to know ; from them I received 
the very best treatment, and it is my pleasing duty to mention 
the names of the following in particular: Mohamed Hussein, 
the chief of the merchants — a man remarkable as well by the 
(pialities of liis heart, the amenity of his manners, and his liberal 
nnd tolerant spirit, as his high position and the influence he has 
ill the councils of Assaf Doulet I also mention, and with great 
])leasure, the cordial recejition 1 met with from Abdul Ali Khan, 
colonel commandant of the artillery of Khorassan ; also the 
hiiaum Jumch, one of the heads of the Persian hierarchy, an 
amiable man, learned and polite ; I shall no^ easily forget the 
very kind manner in which he made me always welcome. It was 
to Mollah Mehdi, the Englisli agent, that I was indebted for 
these acquaintances, and for many other little services which one 
is so glad to accept w hen travelling alone in these distant countries. 
The niollali had originally been the chief of the Jews, at Meshed ; 
but, as will be seen further on, was obliged, as well as his co- 
ndlgionists, to embrace Islamisni in 1839.* 

A most unpleasant and unfortunate affair, the result of the in- 
credibly imprudent contideiice I })laccd in my servant, Saduk, 
ushered in the 27th of May. Mdien 1 got up on the morning of 
that day I found the door of my room locked on the outside, and 
1 was at least an hour hallooing and knocking before the servant 
of the caravanserai heard me, and came and opened the door. 
Saduk was absent, I thought, perhaps, early to the bath, and, 
fearing that some one might enter my room while I was asleep 
and steal some things, had locked the door. Noon came, but with 
it no 8aduk ; my suspicions were roused ; 1 called the roll of my 
effects, and examined my liaggage, and w^as at once convinced that 

* li *18 very plivaxing i.o .see thiii TUol- Ban ^vho luivo not had cause to be 
lull Melidi continues his good offices gnitelul for his services. I fear that 
to Kuropean travellers. There are few they have been but poorly rewarded. — 
Englishmen who have boon in Kboras- L. 
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he had started with a pair of my pistols and a pretty round sum of 
money ; the attack upon the gipsies at Turgoveh and his j^retendcd 
loss of his knapsack were explained. Fortunately I had only the 
evening before removed part of my cash from the trunk, and 
fastened it round my waist. So much for this rascal, whom I had 
treated with every kindness. 

Meshed is considered by some writers to have been the ancient 
Thous, the primitive name of which was Saplei ; but this is an 
error, its origin dates back only a thousand years. The Persian 
historians assert that Jemshul, the fifth king of the Pish-Dadian 
dynasty, was the founder of Thous : its ruins are still to be seen 
six parasangs from Meshed. The importance vhich the latter 
city has acapiired is entirely owing to the fact tliat th(' Imauin 
lleza, the fifth in descent from Ali, w'as buried here ; his memory 
was revered, and his tomb became in the eyes of the faithful a 
sacred i.»bject — a few houses for the use of pilgrims were built 
around it, and these, as they increased in number, formed the 
suburb of Senabad. Time went on, moscpies and other edifices 
followed. Persian kings and rich ])i]grims endowed it with many 
costly gifts; and Meshed acquired such regal dimensions that the 
ancient Thous declined, was eventually deserted l)y its inhabitants, 
and became a city of the p<ist. 

But like all great eastern cities, Meshed had its vicissitudes 
and feai-ful calamities, in which the lust of conquest was never 
softened by a feeling of humanity, or victory restrained liy the hand 
of mercy. In 1587 (Hejira D9()), the Usbek Tartars, under 
Abd-ul Moomnee Khan, sacked and pillaged the town, and put 
three-fourths of the population to the sword ; and it did not rise 
from its ashes until ten years afterwards, at which period Shah 
Abbas the (Ireat united it to Persia. Nadir Shah made it one of 
the four royal cities of the kingdom of Khorassaii ; and it retained 
that title under his grandson, Shah Bokh Mirza, who was in the 
city when it was besieged by the Afghans and his revolted sub- 
jects. This attack was not successful, and Shall Kokh retained 
possession of the province until he was deprived of it by Agha 
Mohamed Khan, founder of the dynasty of the Kajars. From 
this date Meshed has always belonged to Persia, and generally 
been the residence of the Governors General of Khorassaii. It is 
now a flourishing and important place. This prosperity may be 
attributed to two circumstances, — its commerce, and the sacred 
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cliaractcr it enjoys ainong*st Persian Mussulmans : to the former, 
because, being situated on the extreme frontier of the Tatar and 
Afghan states, it is the great entrepot of all the merchandise and 
productions exported and imported from and to those countries 
to the latter, because of the crowds of pilgrims which come here 
from all })arts of Asia. Fifty thousand are said to be the annual 
average number of these itinerant disciples of Islam ; and during 
their stay in the city they leave behind in alms, in contributions 
to the mollahs, and the necessary expenses of living, considerable 
sums of money. Since the emigration of the population of Merv and 
Sharaks, Herat and Kandahar, the number of resident inhabitants 
may be iixed at 00,000, and 30,000 pilgrims and strangers, who 
bow the knee at the tomb of the Iniaum Roza. 

There are also in the town about (>00 persons of Jewish origin, 


* Tlio bazaars of Moslicd arc fre- 
quenied by iiicrclri'its from Yezd and 
tlu‘ iSouthoru parts Persia, wlio trade 
with Hombay, J)uriiig thesici^cof tforat, 
and for some time afterwards, Kldred 
Pottingcr liad ^a'eat diitieulty in pn>- 
eurini; money tliero t(j meet the cx- 
[aMiditun; antliorized l.»y nur govern- 
ment. ilis i)llls on Bombay were only 
caslied by tlio Hindoo bankers (from 
Sliikai'pore) at a discount of 25 per 
cent, ; and oven for a yo:ir after the 
arriviil of the Mission, I^fajor Todd 
could only get iiis puhiic bills cashed 
at a discount of 1 ti ])er cent. Yar 
Mohamed had also, at the instigath)n of 
the Hindov) bankers, on iindingthat the 
Mission hnd only l>rought Indian coins, 
deja’eciatoil their value in the haziuir, 
and raised that of the Bajoglee’’ (the 
Jlelgian ducat, whicli, strange to say, 
universally current there to the ex- 
clusion of almost all other gold coins), 
thus adding to our ombarrassmeiit. 
Thinkiiig that a l)etter iiuirket might 
ho obtained for our bills at Mcslied, 
I>". JiOgin obtained some on his private 
risk from the Envoy, and sent them to 
Molliih Mehdi, and Mohamed Hoo.scin, 
at Meshed, to l)e negotiated by the Yezd 
merchants. The experiment was most 
successful ; and ho had tlie satisfaction 
ot making over the money to the trea- 
sury at li; per cent, premium on the 
bills, instead of Ui ])er cent, discount. 
There -wore, however, other circum- 


stances whicli greatly facilitated our 
financial aiTangements at this time. 
The communication between Kandahar 
and Herat had been made so safe, by 
])Ostirig liorscmcn along the mad for 
tin; ])rotection of travellers, that the 
trade between these cities increased im- 
mensely. The commnnication with 
Meshed had also been rendered less 
jirecarious, and larger kafilas with mer- 
chants arrived almost every week. To 
counteiact the difficult}^ with respect to 
the comparative value of the ducat, 
as it was generally consitlered at 
Herat to bo a lLi(:<si in coin, sovereigns 
were procured from the treasury at 
Caiidahar, through Major (now Sir 
Henry) K*a\vliiison, and, on the \»lea 
that it would be. an insult to the Ihjwlut 
f/i jlrrs to depreciate their coinage below 
tliat of Kussiii, they were issued from 
our treasury at a rate corrcsjioudiiig to 
the enhanced value of the ducat. As 
this hajipeiied to be the exact value of 
2 Herat tomauus (5 Herat Ps. being 
equal to 1 Cos. riqiee'i, they were readily 
received in circulation under the name 
of “ Do’ Tomaunees ” or “ Sooltanees, ” 
and such are, no dou)>t, pretty well 
known at Herat to this day. 

On seeing a large sum of money paid 
from our treasury to Yar Mohamed for 
the release of the Cazoe of Herat, it was 
some consolation to know that he had 
received it in sovereigns at the rate of 
\l, {js. 8ci. each! !-L. 
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who, since 1839, as I have already remarked, are Mussulmans in 
form, but not in heart : life is dear, and to sa ve theirs they adopted 
the faith of Mahomet. The story of this forced conversion is as 
follows : — A Jewish woman having consulted a Mussulman doctor 
for an abscess she had on her hand, this empiric ordered her 
to open a dog recently born, and to keep her hand for one hour in 
the bowels. The good old lady did as she was bid ; unfortunately, 
however, this was done on the day of the Koorhan Beiram.^ the 
festival of the victim, the most remarkable of Mahornedan holi- 
days : a sheep Is killed in every Mussulman family on that day, 
and eaten with great rejoicings. This act of the J(^w(‘ss having 
come to the ears of some fanatical Mussulmans, they propagated 
all kinds of lies in connexion with the circumstance ; they asserted 
that the unfortunate dog had been kilhal in the presence of an 
assembly of Jews, and that in doing this they intended to cast 
ridicule upon the Mahornedan religion. These statmnents lost 
nothing in the telling ; and at length the town was in a state of 
ferment and agitation, the soldiers of the garrison hurried to the 
Jews’ quarter, pillaged it, and killed several of tlu^ WTctchcd in- 
habitants. The reinaitKh'r were pursued like wild beasts, and, 
receiving no protection from tlie officers of the local government, 
they, to save their livens, embraced a faith which they abhorred. 
During the time they wen; paralysed by these scenes the Jinaum 
Jumeh and other mollahs, as w (‘]l as some noblemen of Meshed, 
seized the prettiest Jewesses and married them. 

Assaf Doulet, usually I’eputed so just, did not take the im^asures 
he sliould have done to repress these disorders, nor affect even to 
inquire into them until it was too late ; and some persons went so 
fiir as to say that he secretly promoted this disgraceful and brutal 
piece of tyranny. This w^as not proved ; but it is well knowm 
that his hatred of the x\rinenians and Jew^s w^as intense ; which 
gave a certain amount of credibility to the report. Fanaticism, 
how^ever, was not the only motive which roused the Mussulman 
population to the commission of these crimes. They w ere jealous 
of the Jews, and vexed to see them wealthy, and the most pro- 
fitable commercial operations in their hands ; they also imagined 
that their houses were full of treasure ; these they pillaged, and 
carried off everything, even to the doors and windows. From the 
period at which this took place the Jews of Meshed have never 
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set their feet within the walls of their synagog'ues ; on the con- 
trary, they make a jxnnt of going* every day to the mosque of the 
Irnaiirn Keza, in order that tlunr conversion may not appear hypo- 
critical, which would, without doubt, subject them to fresh persecu- 
tions. They liave also pkulged tliemselves to seiid their children to 
the mollahs to study the Koran, and never to teach them the Hebrew 
language. Those who emigrated to Herat have openly retunied 
to their ancient faith, for which they would certainly suffer if they 
were to revisit Meshed. The Jews of this town appeared in every 
way superior to those generally iru't with in Asia. They have 
not, perhaps, the same astuteness, but they have not the same 
servile air. Tlu'y are ready to be of service, polite, and certainly 
more loyal than what one generally expects, or, indeed, sometimes 
finds in persons of that nation.* 

Meshed is surrounded by a dry ditch and mud wall, about four 
miles and a half in circumference, incapable of resisting any re- 
gular siege. The citadel, situated on the S. E. side, is in a bad 
state of rei)air ; the construction is on tlie same plan as all other 
Ttu’sian fortresses, an oblong', with large towers at tlu^ angles, and 
smaller ones at intervals, connected by curtains. AVhthin the 
enceinte of the town are numerous cemeteries of immense extent, 
far exc(‘(Hling the re(|ulrements of the resident ])opulation. The 
ex])lanat!on of this is, that hundreds of devotees, whose bodies are 
brought fnun a considerable distance round Meshed, are buried 
hei’e, in order that their remains may be nearer those of the 


* TIk'i’o WiM'c oTilv :i fVw families of 
•Jews at ilcnit on the arrival of the 
^Mission, hut tliey arc scttlcfl in pvat 
miinhers in (liihu'ont j)a,rt.s of Eastern 
j\u’sia ami Tnrkistaii. Maj<-*r Eldrcd 
Pottingcr liad shown nuicli kindness to 
tliein, and tliey were very well aliected 
towards us. As they coniinuniea.te with 
each otiier in the llibinr character, 
though in the I’e.rsian language, Dr. 
JiOgin was induced to get an old Uahlii 
at ller-at to ti’anscrihe a little tract for 
circulation among them ; and as they 
a])j)eai'ed to he much ]deased with this, 
he employed him to ti’anscrihe a part 
of Martin’s Persian Testament in a 
similar way. Tlie transcript intt> the 
Hebrew character wcis not comjileted 
wlien we left Herat, and Im took it on 
to Kabul, where he met the son ol* the 
old Kabbi, who had just brouglit a 


letter from Colonel Stoddart at Bok- 
hara. Ho engaged liim to eomplcto the 
work, leaving him in charge of liis 
frienh (now Majo]-) Dawes, of the horse 
artillery on his departure for India. 
The Jew accompamed Dawes to Jel- 
lallahfid, and linished the transcript 
during Hie siege of that place. The 
tirst kafila which jiassed thnnigh the 
Khyber after Heneral Pollock opened 
it, brought it to Peshawur, whence it 
was forwarded to Dr. Login at Lnknow. 
On looking over a book of Sketches 
juibli.shed by Mrs. Colin JMackenzie, 
since his arrival in England, Dr. Login 
liad the gratification of learning, after a 
hip.se oithirtn u years, that the poor Jew, 
wlio had heon emjdoyed under Major 
])awe.s, hail, while so engaged, been led 
to iiKiuire into the truth of tlie Go.spel, 
and died a Christian at Bombay. — L. 
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Imaum Rcza, in whose good company they hope one day to journey 
to Heaven, and enter the Mussulman paradise. Besides these 
open spots there are some gardens to the west of the town ; but 
these are being cleared away to make room for houses, which are 
rising on all sides.* 

There is only one remarkable building in Meshed, —the mosque 
in which is the tomb of the Imaum Reza, This is situated in 
the centre of the town, and divides the Khialiane into two parts. 
The Khiabane is a magnifi(*nnt promenade, extending from one 
end of the city to the other, that is to say, from the gate of 
Herat to that of Koochan ; a large stream of running water flows 
along its whole length, shaded on either side by fine plane-trees. 
Retail shops line each side of the avenue. The merchants nuH't in 
very handsome caravanserais, of recent construction, and in the 
bazaars, which, though roofed in, are narrow and of small extent, 
quite unworthy of such a city. 

This Khiabane is the general rendezvous of the population of 
Meshed ; to it also resort all strangers, and the crowds of people 
assembled between tlie hours of eleven and two are so great that 
it is difficult to thread one’s way amongst them. The noise and 
bustle are then indescribable ; fruit, sherbets, and other refresliments, 
with all kinds of Eastern productions, are sprivad out on tlie banks 
of the stream, frequently under the very feet of the ever-passing 
and crowding people, who josth* and take little heed of the remon- 
strances of the owners of tlu; wares. To these may be added the 
clamours to buy, with all the chaffering that takes jflacc when a 
bargain is being driven in the East. The result of all this is a 
loud hum, that may be heard at some distance from the animated 
and picturesque tide of human life. 

The commerce of Meshed is, in some iH'spects, important, with 
reference to the surrounding and distant countries. Sugars, which 
are brought from the refineries of Yezd, form a considerable article 
of trade. These, as well as every kind of silk and cotton goods, 
glass, porcelain, and delf, brought from Teheran, but of European 
manufacture, are forwarded to Central Asia; and from hence 
the merchants receive in return Kashmir shawls, black lamb- 

* The forof^oing was written in 1 844 ; years was taken and strangled. Meshed 
since then the Shah having dismissed sutiered greatly by these occurrences, 
and exiled Assaf Doulet, his son Salar and it will be many years before it 
revolted, and after a resistance of three recovers them. 
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skins from Bokhara, assafetida, camels’-hair cloth called harck ; 
fur cloaks made at Kabul, camels from Khiva, and Turcoman 
horses, which are for the most part disposed of in Persia. There 
is also a large sale of articles manufactured in the province of 
Meshed. Of these the first in importance are its magnificent 
carpets, perhaps unetjualled for colour, wear, and beauty in the 
world ; shawls of a Kashmir patteni, called in Persian MesliedecH. 
These are held in greater estimation than those of Kerman. The 
felts, light silk goods — the produce of the silk in the north, should 
also be mentioned ; and arms, particularly swords, which have a 
great reputation. 

The (luarries in the mountains, a ])arasang south of the city, 
furnisli tlu‘ material for another bran(*h of local manufacture — a 
stone of a blackish tint, somewhat resembling jdaster, but much 
hai*der. This is an excellent substitute for delf or glass, and is 
made into many articles of first necessity, such fis cooking-pots, 
vases and jugs of every pattern and sha))e, tea-cups, tea-pots, 
sugar-basins, and salt-cellars. Assafirtida is also a production of 
Khorassan. 

The principal mosque of Meshed is an imj)osing edifice, not only 
from its size, but the rich and costly materials of which it is con- 
structed. The building is divided into two parts ; the first into a 
large square court, in the form of a caravanserai, with two stories 
of small apartments looking into it, and here the pilgrims arc 
lodged gratis. This court is paved with large flagstones, the walls 
l)eiiig covered with enamelled bricks, or rather varnished ; the 
blue ground of these brings out in strong relief sentences of the 
Koran, which, in gold and white and from the base to the summit, 
ornament this magnificent place of worship. Shah Abbas the 
Great was the founder of this portion of the building ; and Nadir 
Shah subsequently ri'stored it. 

The second division consists of the mosque, the work of Goher 
Shah of Tiinour origin ; it covers the tomb of the Iniaum Reza, 
which is in marble, and decorated with arabesques of most ad- 
mirable workmanship ; a massive silver railing, surmounted by 
gold t)rnaments, surrounds it ; and a large cupola and two mina- 
rets, remarkable for their bold conception as well as elegant form, 
rise above this monument : these arc externally, from halfway up 
to the top, covered with rich gilding, and when the burning rays 
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of an Eastern sun are shed u])on them they dazzle with their 
brilliancy the eyes of the spectator. 

Some of my Meshed cicerones assured me that the tomb of the 
famous Caliph llaroon-al-Raschid was next to that of the liiiaum 
lleza, but it would have been the height of imprudence on my 
part to verify the fact ; 1 was therefore obliged to be satisfied with 
})romenading the quadrangles of the edifice, the moscpie being 
open only to the faithful, who w'ould lay violent hands upon any 
infidel they might find within its precincts. 

Some years since, a Hindoo, led by euriosity, j)enetratcd into the 
sanctuary, and they were on the point of maltn'ating him, when he 
demanded to be taken before the inutcvdll^ a jaiblic officer, of w hom, 
as a British subject, he claimed protection. Tliis dreaded name pro- 
duced its effect, and he coiiseuted to listen to the following justi- 
fi(iatlon. Why do you,” said he, ‘‘re])roach me with a crime for 
having entered this building — because 1 am Impure ? What is the 
use of such reasoning? — Did God creati^ men from two kinds of 
dust ? I don’t believe a wwd of it. ^^"e are all fashioned in the same 
mould, and of the same material ; and, if you think otherwise, I 
can prove that you are wrong. I.et one of you cut his fing(T, I 
will do the same : if milk flows from my wound, and blood from a 
Mussulman’s, you will then have reason on your side, and you 
may kill me ; but if blood should also (*ome from my finger, w hy 
should you affirm that your blood is purer than mine? ” No one 
felt inclined to try this test, and our Indian was allowed to go 
quietly about his busim^ss. It would not, however, have been 
prudent to speculate ujjon his good luck, and I adopted the 
opinion which I would recommend to others who are not Mussul- 
mans— namely, to abstain from making their bow to the tomb of 
the Imaum Reza.* The revenues arising from the legacies and 


* Tho ordinary j)Osltiou of Hindoos 
towards their Christian masters, in 
respect to caste and purity, wtis reversed 
in Afghanistan. At Herat, and beyond 
the Indus generally, Cliristians— as 
people of the Book - were freely ad- 
mitted to eat with Mussulmen, so long 
as they abstained from the forbidden 
food ; and we were often asked wliy we 
allowed unclean Kaffirs like Hindoos, 
to be freely admitted into our liouses. 

When travelling between Candahar 
and Cabul we were met by a few horse- 
men of one of our irregular cavalry 


regiments, Mussulmen from India. Our 
servants, Afghans and Pharsevuns, to 
show their hospitality, ofiered them a 
kalian which had just been smoked by 
Major I odd. The Indian Mussulmen 
asked if they intended to insult them, 
by offering a pipe which liad been 
smoked by a Kafir : wheroujton our 
people retorted, that tlie Indian Mussiil- 
meii were Kafirs, in following the eus- 
tomp of Hindoos ; and a battle royal 
would have ensued, had wo not inter- 
fored, — L. 
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donaticjns of pious Mussulmans are immense, and furnish the means 
of relieviiijf^ each day the wants of indigent pilgrims who have no 
other means of subsistence ; the trustees of these revenues also 
lend a ])ortion oHhem at the rate of 25 per cent. 

When 1 was at Meshed, one heard a great deal of gossip re- 
specting the journey which had been recently made to Bokhara 
by the Rev. Dr. Wolf, with a view of obtaining the release of 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, believed to have been 
assassinated by the Emir of that city two years before. I shall 
not enter here into the details relative to the ca])tivity of these 
two officers, having already given them in another manuscript, 
entitled ‘Researches into the History of the Afghans,’ and will 
simply say a few words res])eeting Dr. Wnlf. (.)ii his return to 
England that gentleman published a work, that I have never 
read, but which 1 have been generally assured was a most eceen- 
tric production ; and 1 can have no difficulty in believing this after 
what I have heard of the author — in the first place from one or 
two of his servants who were subsecpiently in my employment, and 
afterwards from several Persians, Usbeks, and even Englishmen, 
who, be it said, were little disj)osed in his favour. My opinion, 
therefore, of the Doctor is partly bas(‘d on what his countrymen 
said of him, and coincides with that of the ^Vsiatics. It was 
known to many persons — and those who do not know it 1 will 
inform — that after his return to Teheran from Bokhara the Doctor 
ndused to cash some bills which he had given to a Persian, Abdul 
Sainut Khan, the commandant of the artillery at Bokhai-a, amount- 
ing to ()(),()00 francs. This refusal was interpreted in various 
ways at Meshed : some said the bills had been extorted from 
hi in by Samut Khan, with whom he had settled all his accounts 
before he left Bokhara ; others said that he ought to have paid 
the money. For my part I believe that the honour of the Doctor 
was free from the sliglitest imputation. Having frankly said this, 
I think 1 am entitled to be believed when 1 mention faults that may, 
it is true, hurt his amour propre^ but the correctness of which it 
would be impossible to deny. I have, however, no desire to lessen 
the credit due to the zeal the reverend gentleman showed in his 
endeavours to ascertain the fate of these unfortunate Englishmen ; 
but his devotion would have appeared more praiseworthy to me if 
Christian charity and benevolence had alone directed his conduct. 
Vanity, quite as much as an impulse of the heart, was, I believe, 
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the motive that induced him to take this perilous journey, the 
dangers of which he did not seem to appreciate ; thus proving 
that in his preceding peregrinations in Central Asia he had only 
seen men and things through the prismatic illueions which con- 
tinually deceived his judgment. The mission which he had under- 
taken was not suited to his organization ; timid beyond all belief, 
he never had the least idea tliat he staked his life in going to 
Bokhara, and up to the time he arrived there manifested a sense 
of security so eccentric that it bordered upon craziness; letters 
that I have road of his, certainly not a great many, confirmed me 
in that opinion. Dr. Wolf was born in Germany, of Jewish parents, 
and on arriving at the age of reason went to Home and abjured his 
faith, and beenme a Boman Catholic ; but he gave himself such 
licence in the practice and teaching of his new religion that his 
superiors were obliged to place an interdict upon his doings, and he 
would have been in some scrape if the English, who made a martyr 
of him, had not taken him under their protection. Tlie Doctor then 
became a Protestant, but he did not show any increase of common 
sense after this fresh cliangm of faith. 

Ills first cemtretempH on his arrival at Meshed was to find liim- 
self face to face with several Mollahs, to whom in 1832 he 
had prophesied that onr Saviour would in 1840 return to this 
earth, when all the human race would embrace the English Pro- 
testant religion — a prophecy which had not been realisc^d. The 
Doctor has the assurance to believe that he is inspired ; that with 
the Bible in his hand and a smile on his lips he can at once con- 
vert any Mussulman or the most hardened idolater — that he has 
only to speak, and the individuals he addresses arc at once con- 
verted to the true faith. Thus it is evident that no man could be 
so little suited for this dangerous expedition. Nevertheless, 
singular to say, he undertook it, and for what? — the hope of 
acquiring apostolic renown and ])assiug for a ])rophet. The sclam- 
li/cs, bows, and benedictions he talks of having received on his 
entering Bokhara, existed only in his own fertile imagination. The 
little children, instead of kissing the hem of his robe, abused and 
threw stones at him. "This increased his fears, and he endea- 
voured to propitiate all who came near him with money and pre- 
sents : it was this that induced him to give the bills to Samut 
Khan for 6000 tellahs. 

The first day of the Doctor s reception by the Emir Nasser 
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Ullah Khan he was in such a stale of alarm that he did not seem 
to know wliere he was ; lie could not recognize the persons near 
liim ; his language was incoherent and he trembled violently. 
The Emir observed this and had pity upon him. “ Take this 
wretched man home,” he said to the master of the ceremonies, 
“ he is incapable of conversing, and the terror he manifests 
distresses me.” At this time the Khan had no idea of putting 
him to death, but he subsequently changed his mind, and would 
have carried his intentions into effect had not the Shah of Persia, 
at the pressing solicitations of (Jolonel Sheil induced the Emir to 
alter his resolution. Tlie Doctor's fears were, I will venture to 
say, not without reason, of the most intense kind until he reached 
the Persian territory. 

In my o])inion, Dr. \W)irs safety might have been much more 
assured had he been furnished with letters from his Government 
for the Emir of PokhariL The Khan was, on a former occasion, 
indignant at being reiiuested to tr(*at with tlu^ rejiresentative of a 
company of niercluints at (Ailcutta, and not direct with the English 
Government. “ lie had liad,” he said, “ ccnnmiinications with the 
Emperor of Kussia, one of the greatest Christian jiotentates, and 
why not with the Queen of England ? ” The I'hnir is stated to have 
made this refusal of the English Government to treat with him 
direct, a pretence for putting Stoddart and Conolly to death. This 
susceptibility on the jiart of the (jovernment, in acting upon the 
notion that it would degrade the sovereign to corresjmiid with a 
barbarian, was absurd and out of ])lace, and cost the li\ cs of two 
brave and intelligent officers, who had devoted themselves to their 
country, and deserved a better fate. The Bokliarians, Persians, 
and Afghans 1 met in JVIeshed, who had known Stoddart and 
Conolly, were agreed in thinking that the former was a brave, 
energetic, resolute man, but violent and of an irascible temper 


■' Mr. wlio ^vaH scut by the 

Emperor of Uussia to cndouvoiir to re- 
lease Stoddart before Coiiolly’s arrival, 
told me that tlierc never was a man so 
\mfit to deal with Asiatics as CNjI. Stod- 
dart. lie was a fine, gallant, chivalrous, 
highly accorn])lished English gentleman, 
but very imjierious and touchy. He lived 
in Khanikof’s house for four months, 
aiul might have left Bokhara, hut he 
woidd not owe a favour to the Emperor 
of Russia, and thought tl.at his own go- 


vernment ought to have delivered him. 
When Conolly came, he left Khanikof 
to live with him, and from that time 
Khanikof told me he thought tlieir fate 
was sealed. Khanikof left, our disasters 
at Kabul occiiiTed, and the I’Jinir no 
longer feared to act according to his in- 
clinations. 

Stoddart had treated him, veiy in- 
judiciously, with contemptuous haugh- 
tiness. Khanikof told me that he 
was once sent for with him to the 

K 
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and that to this unfortunate infirmity of temperament his death 
may be attributed as much as to the refusal of his Government to 
write to the Emir. Of Conolly, they spoke as a judicious, con- 
ciliating, prudent, and gentle individual, perfectly organized and 
by nature adapted to negotiate with Asiatics ; they looked upon 
his death as a fatality, and attributed it to the imperious and 
unbending character of his companion. 

The melancholy fate of these gallant soldiers was often referred 
to by my friends at Meshed when I spoke of continuing my journey 
to Afghanistan ; they assured me that my project would certainly 
terminate fatally. Some advised me to retrace my steps ; others, 
who really took an interest in my proceedings, entreated me to 
forbear, and the majority, who cared little whether I took their 
advice or not, said, You will certainly have your throat cut; for 
the occupation of Afghanistan by the P^nglish, and their subse- 
quent disasters, have caused such an irritation in the minds of the 
inhabitants that the presence of one single European is capable of 
rousing their indignation and leading them to acts of violence. 
Their neighbours the Persians, who are connected with them by 
more than one link, but whom they erroneously believe to be 
devoted to English interests, cannot enter Afghanistan without 
exposing their lives.” These arguments were, it is true, calculated 
to restrain me ; but when T reflected oti all the fatigues, privations, 
and dangers 1 had undergone since I left lYance, and the possi- 
bility of being arrested in Persia, 1 determined to continue my 
journey. To shrink from perils which I had foreseen before I left 
Bagdad seemcid to be the height of puerility and cowardice. AVith 
prudence, courage, and perseverance, a man almost always attains 
his object ; and though I could not manage to reach the Punjaub, 
I am still persuaded that there is no country in Asia inaccessible 
to a European who speaks the language fluently, and is acquainted 
with the customs and religion of the inhabitants of the territory 
through which he desires to travel. The ])rincipal thing is to 


Emir, who told him of reports that 
the English army had been destroyed 
at Kabul. Stoddart fiercely retorted 
upon him — “ That is a lie ! such 
things could not happen to the Eng- 
lish.” The Emir ordered him back 
to his house without answering, the con- 
firmation of the report came afterwards, 


and loft the Emir free to gratify his 
cruel revenge. Mr. Khanikof is a dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, of mild, 
agi-ecable manners, and great judgment 
and sagacity. He hfis a high reputation 
among his coimtrymou, and now fills 
the important post of Consul General at 
Tabroez.— Ei>. 
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know how to conform oneself to their habits and modes of thought, 
to adopt that pliability of disposition wJiich is necessary to meet 
and counteract their duplicity of character; these, with a stout 
heart and patient perseverance, would triumph over everything ; 
and if I failed in Afghanistan, it was because I was the first 
European who had made an attempt to enter the country subse- 
quently to the English disasters at Kabul. Hatred and distrust 
were still paramount, and overcame every precaution ; neverthe- 
less I made my way through many provinces, and was only stopped 
at Kandahar. I risked my head, it is true, but after all I brought 
it back on ray shoulders ; and if there was any necessity or reason 
for again undertaking the same journey, I should not, in spite of 
the dangers I underwanit, hesitate a moment. Having no interest, 
and seeing no advantage — on the contrary, dangers — in travelling 
in my European dress, I decided upon leaving it in my trunk, and 
adoj)ting an Afghan costume ; nevertheless 1 resolved, though in 
this disguise, to avow^ myself a European to all the chiefs of those 
countries through which I passed ; concealing the circumstance, 
liowever, as much as possible from the inhabitiints in general, less 
from the fear of any danger that might happen to me, than to 
avoid the annoyance resulting from their insuflerable curiosity and 
their cool and unceremonious manners.* It was Providence that 
suggested this determination, for if I had acted otherw ise I should 
have been infallibly know n by many persons at Herat who had 
seen me at Meshed, and it would thus have been very difficult to 
have removed any suspicion which Yar Mahomed Khan, chief of 
that principality, might have conceived against me. 

The servant I hired at Meshed was a native of Herat, and w^ell 
recommended. I would not engage another Persian ; for besides 
their habitual villany, he would have created as much suspicion 
as myself ; whereas, in taking an Afghan servant, I appeared 
to trust myself to their good fiiith. I had also the advanUige of 
learning many things concerning the country which I should never 
have learnt from a Persian. There was, however, one disad- 
vantage that operated against me in my cliaracter of European, 


I'he advice given by M. Ferrier is Herat Mission no attempt 'W’as made to 
most judicious. By wearing a turban, conceal from the chiefs that they were 

or kujar-cap, and a common chogah Englishmen, when travelling in any 

over ordinary clothes, Europeans avoid quarter. — L. 

much annoyance. By the officei-s of the 

K 2 
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and which I bad suffered from ever since wi‘ left Nisliaj)()or. I 
was obliged to pay much dearer for everything I purchased, and 
this drained my resources, which I could little afford. It was 
precisely the same in Afghanistan. AMien the English have once 
overrun a country in Asia, it is unapproachable for any oiw ckc.* 
The natives, having seen them throw their money about in such 
profusion, when recompensing the most trifling services, or sub- 
mitting to pay most exorbitant prices for articles of food of a 
nominal value, consider that they have acquired a right to rob 
any European travelling through their country ; and 1 was on 
several occasions very nearly getting into scrapes in my endeavours 
to avoid their unreasonable exactions. 

Before leaving Meshed 1 called upon Mohanu'd A\hili Khan, 
who had the courtesy to give me a letter of recommendation to 
Sheik Jami, governor of Toorbut, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

“ May the most high, the most puissfint, and most valorous 
Azi Abdul Rahim Khan enjoy j)erfect health. Then I have the 
honour to inform his high wisdom that at the present moment 
the most high, tlie General Ferrier Sahib, the companion of 
honour, the possessor of courage, and the cream of (hiristians, 
has been sent on a mission to Herat ; therefore, as he is on his 
way to that country, you will protect and take care of this very 
distinguished person, so that he may be enabled to travel in a 
proper and dignified manner. 1 ])eg that you will always inform 
me in your letters of the state of your health, and that of affairs 
in general.’’ 

On my arrival at Meshed I made an arrangement with a camel- 
caravanier e?i route for Herat, and liired two of his camels ; one to 
carry my baggage, for which I was to pay one tomaun, and the 
other, with a litter on either side, for my servant and myself, at 
the rate of one tomaun and a half. The 28th of May was the 
day irrevocably fixed for our departure ; but at the very moment 
they were going to load our beasts, a sanguinary conflict arose be- 
tween the soldiers of a battalion of Kurds of the tribe of Gouran, 

* InstanceB have occurred in wliicli wa.s on one occasion a lieavy loser by 
Jlussians, and other Europeans, have having been so imposed upon. For the 
personated Englishmen in Khonissaii, credit of the national character in those 
by refusing soorsaut,” and paying quarters his losses should be made good 
handsomely. Our excellent friend, to him.— L, 

Mollali Mehdi, mentioned in page 119, 
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garrisoned her(^, and the inhabitants of the town, who have the 
rej)utation of being the most warlike citizens in Persia, The 
fight took j)lace just in front of our caravanserai ; and at the first 
outbreak a j)anic seized the pilgrims and the j)eaccable j)ortion of the 
inhabitants, who fled in every direction ; the itinerant shopkeepers 
and vendors of small wares followed them, and the Khiabane was 
soon cleared of every one but tlie combatants, who worked away witli- 
out interruption the whole day with sticks, swords, and poniards, 
to tlieir hearts’ content. The cries and orders of the authorities 
on both sides were totally disregarded, and they were utterly 
])owerless to stop the bloody fray, d’he number of killed and 
wounded was veiy great. J saw all tliis from a window of the 
caravanserai, the doors of which were closed and locked ; and here 
we were compelled to remain, trusting that there would be a ces- 
sation of hostilities on tlie morrow ; but in this we were disap- 
j)()inted ; the l)eUig('rent parties remained on the ground all 
night, and at daybreak renewed the attack with greater fury than 
on the preceding day. Towards nine o’clock, however, our cara- 
vaiiier, Ilassan Obereh, espied from my window a vckil^ a ser- 
geant, with whom he was ac(piaiiited ; and this man, being 
informed of our embarrassing position, ordered fifty soldiers to 
escort us to a caravanserai a litthi beyond the Herat gate. Here 
we arrived without hinderance, and waited for Hassan Obereh, 
who w as not so fortunate ; for in his endeavours to join us he 
unwittingly got into the mch'e^ and received a sound thrashing. 
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Turokh - Shock of an Earthquake — Saughut — The offensive Camel — Toll on 
Women — Ilcdirch — Variety of Partridges — Malimoodabad — Tamerlane the 
Destroyer — The sedentary Dervish — Fertile district of Shehr-noon — Hazarah 
horses — Toorbut-ishak-Khan — Toorshcez — Toorbut Sheik Jamee — Kariz — 
Celebrated melons — Wild asses a delicacy — • Knssaii — The Army of Ahmed 
Sliah annihilated — The Heri-rood — Geographical ciTor — Consequences of 
turning a stream — Pay of a Sirdar — Environs of Kussan — Forest of Shevesh 
— Game — Rosanuck — Gorian — Shekwan — Anticipated reception by Ym* 
Mohamed. 

Turokh, May 29th — two parasangs — three hours — by an easy 
road, that brought us to some ruins, amongst which we encamped. 
In the centre of them was a large square edifice, constructed of 
burnt bricks, in pretty good repair, and covering the tomb of 
some lioly personage. A clear stream ran past, and turned a 
small mill. In the village, at ten minutes’ walk from hence, no 
provisions were to be obtained. I met there Deen Mohamed 
Khan, cousin-german of the chief of Herat, and commander of 
the Afglians in the service of Assaf Doulct, but had only time to 
exchange a few civil words with him. The south wind had since 
the morning blown with extreme violence, raising clouds of dust ; 
the atmos])herc was heavy and sutfocating ; and about four hours 
before sunset the shock of an cartliquake was felt, llassan Obereh 
was immediately of opinion that the site we occupied was not of 
happy omen, and at once decamped. 

Sanghut^ May 30th — four parasangs — eight hours — by a road the 
greater portion of which was undulating and, though not level, easy. 
On this journey it was equally the same to me whether 1 travelled 
day or night ; for, extended in my litter, 1 could not only rest but 
even sleep, which was impossible on horseback. There was, to be 
sure, some little annoyance when the road was hilly, in having 
one’s head lower than one’s feet; but after a time I became 
habituated to this. A much greater inconvenience was that of 
being to leeward of the camel’s breath, to avoid the disagreeable 
smell of which it was necessary to tie a handkerchief under the 
nose. A camel is far preferable to a horse or mule for loco- 
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motion ; the pace no doubt, a little slower, but the fatigue 
infinitely less.* 

Sangbut is a caravanscral-shah, which Assaf Douletgave Prince 
Moliamed Yussoof,t an Afglian prince of the Suddozye tribe, for 
his private residence and that of his followers ; so that there is no 
room for travellers who, winter and summer, must encamp in the 
open air. A])ont ten minutes from it are the ruins of an ancient 
town, the materials of which the Shah-Zadeh had during the last 
two or three years cleared away by the emigrants who joined 
liim from Herat. There is now a large village well inhabited. 
''J'he Khan’s position is well chosen for levying contributions on 
the passing traveller. Having been ordered by Assaf Doulet to 
keep an eye on the caravans, and esp(‘cially to prevent the Afghan 
and Parsivan women, who had for some years been settled in 
Meshed, from returning to Herat — and knowing full w^ell that 
the num w ould not hvi ve without them — he has turned these orders 
to his own account. Those w ho w'ould not ])ay for pennission to 
cross the frontier he sent back to Meshed ; wdiereas those w'ho 
satisfied his demands w'cre permitted to pass. There were five 
women w ith our caravan, who, having paid the toll, were allow^ed 
to continue their journey ; but on setting out, a fresh contribution 
was demanded, which they refused to give. For two hours the 
women’s tongues were going, and to no purpose. At last my 
l)atience was exhausted ; and after having shown my letter of 
recommendation from Mohanied Wall Khan, I drove the rascally 
claimants away, and threatened to write to Meshed, and represent 
tiieir venal conduct to Assaf Doulet. This had its effect ; and 
taking advantage of the diversion thus created, I put my camel 
ai th(i head of tlui column, which defiled victoriously in front 
of them, who, though little satisfied, wx're afraid to offer any 
further resistance. 

IL’direh, May 31st — six parasangs — ten hours— the first three 
b) a fiat and easy road. At Shek-ab it becomes undulating : 
here w e halted for several hours near a' stone building in ruins, 
called, wdth more pomjmsity than truth, a caravanserai, and 


* In the event of anotlier carnpai;;!! 
in tlie East, and an advance from tlie 
coast, we sludl soon find ont the mlvan- 
tagos ol’ camel convt;yancc for onr sick 
and wounded. — L. 

t Sliuhzadeh Mohamed Yussuf, the 


present ruler of Herat, is, by education 
and cliaracter, far superior to any of the 
Suddozye Princes of Kaniran\s "family, 
lie was much respected at Herat, and 
on very friendly terms with the officers 
of the Mission. — L. 
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which serves in bad weather as a refuge for the wild asses 
which arc iiuiuerous in this neighboiirliood. A varictj of the 
partridge also abounds here ; it is called in Persian siahsine 
(black-breast) ; the nock and belly arc covered with feathers 
of that colour, the rest of the body approaching to a very pale 
yellow : their flesh is tough and without flavour ; and to eat them 
they must be well boiled. These birds are to be seen by myriads 
at Slick-ab, in the dry bed of a river, similar in every respect to 
the one I crossed three hours before we reached Aleshed. At ten 
o’clock in the inorning we were again afoot, and slept that night 
in tile uninhabited and almost ruined caravanserai of Hedireh, 
which we reached after crossing some mountains. There is here 
a small rivulet, but no village ; a few shejflierds were seen in its 
environs. 

Malimoodahad^ June 1st — eight parasangs — thirteen hours — 
through a jflain, and for the first part by a firm road ; the last 
argillaceous and easily cut uj) after rain. This plain is a desert ; 
but there are many ruins, interseeJed by watercourses on each 
side of the road, which indicate its former fertility. These ruins, 
once large and flourishing villages, were destroyed by the Turco- 
mans and Ilazarahs, a nomadic tribe, occupying the country on the 
borders of the Moorghab river. At two parasangs from Hedireh is 
tlie ah-anihar, reservoir of water, of 1 laouz-bibee, by the side of 
which we halted to rest our camels; and, six parasangs further, 
encamped at the small fortified town of Mahmoodabad, situated 
on an eminence, and defended by two four-pounders. The ap- 
proach to it is through a muddy stream which flows at its foot 
This is a good military position. 

On the right of the road, and in front of Mahmoodabad, 
the plain is covered with ruins, as well as a small hill, which 
appeared to have been once fortified. The Persians assert that 
this wuis once the site of the large and populous city of LiiUTer 
devastated by Tamerlane. There is a square and rather handsome 
building close to the road, under which repose tlu^ remains of an 
Imaum and nephew^ of the Imaum Jleza of Meshed. There is 
nothing remarkable about this tomb. It occujiies the centre of the 
edifice, in the exterior wall of which are small chambers to shelter 
travellers. An old sedentary dervish performs the part of 
cicerone^ and makes something out of everybody, — from the cara- 
vaniers who halt near the tomb, and purchase a few provisions 
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from him at a high price, and from the Turcomans and Ilazarahs, 
whose spy he is, and who lie in ambush near here when there is 
a chance of plunder or of carrying off the unhappy pilgrims. 

Ill a direct line from 31ahmoodabad are three fertile 

districts which produce a handsome revenue to the Governor- 
General of Khorassan. The first, of which the chief town is situ- 
ated four parasangs from Mahmoodabad, and called 8hehr-iioon, 
the New I'owii, is inhabited by 2000 families of Ilazarahs, who 
have recently emigrated from Herat to Persia. These Ilazarahs 
are encamped at the foot of the mountains, where there is good 
pasturage ; and here tliey breed and graze a considerable number 
of excellent horses, with some of winch they pay their contribu- 
tions to the government. Shehr-noon is taxed at the rate of fifty 
horses every year; some of these will fetiJi from one hundred and 
sixty to two hundred tomauns, 80/. to 100/.; and none are ac- 
cepted under the value of twenty-five tomauns. These Ilazarahs 
are also obliged to arm and equip, and have in readiness for 
service, one thousand cavalry. 

The second district is that of Toorbut-ishak-Khan : the town 
of this name contains 3000 houses, inhabited by the warlike 
Persian tribe of Garai. This jdace is walled and surrounded by a 
ditch, and there are bazaars, but not roofed, mosques and caravan- 
serais ; there arc more than 200 villages in the district of Toorbut. 
Tile productions are opium, silk, tobacco, and fruits. At sixteen 
parasangs from Toorbut-ishak-Khan is the third district, that of 
Toorcheez. The chief town, also walled, has 2000 houses ; the 
inhabitants are Persians; there arc four villages dependent on it, but 
a considerable pojmlation of nomadic Heloochcs, who number about 
8000 tents, and have very large flocks. The productions are the same 
as those in the district of Toorbut-ishak-Klian, but less in quantity. 

Toorbut iSheilch Jarnce, June 2 ikI — four parasangs — seven hours 
— through a plain and by a good road. This little town, of eight 
hundi'ed houses, is the chief place of a district situated on the ex- 
treme frontier towards Herat, and surrounded by gardens and 
cultivation. About 2300 families of 1 Hates are encamped near 
Ihe mountains situated at two parasangs south of Toorbut, and, 
like the Ilazarahs of Shehr-noon, they pay their taxes in horses. 
The final word in the name of this town is taken from that of the 
famous poet Jamee, author of the Beharistan, who lived in the 
15th century, and was held in great repute for his sanctity and 
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erudition in theology ; people still Hock from all parts to his tomb, 
which is believed to work miracles, and the prayers offered there 
are said to be particularly effective in making barren women fruitful 
There is a caravanserai-shah outside loorbut Sheikh Jamee. 

Kariz, June 3rd— nine parasan^s — thirteen hours — through a 
plain, by a level, sandy but good road. At the fourth parasang are 
the ruins of Abbasabad, a caravanscrai-shah, and near it is a 
small rivulet. Kariz is a little walled village of sixty houses, 
furnishing no accommodation ; we encamped, therefore, at ten 
minutes in advance of it, and near a caravanserai-shah partly in 
ruins. The melons of this locality were in ancient days consi- 
dered the best in Asia, and were reserved for the courts of Te- 
heran, Kabul, and Delhi : but the village having been destroyed 
at the close of the last century, and consequently deserted, the 
seed was lost, or degenerated from change of soil. Kariz has 
recently been repeopled by Ilazarahs, who are taking pains to 
re-establish the reputation of its melons — ^judging by the two I 
ate, they have not yet succeeded. This is the last village in 
Persia on the side of Herat ; extensive ruins surround it and 
denote a country once largely populated. Tlie wind, from which 
we had so constantly suffered between Teheran and Meshed, had 
increased in violence since our leaving the latter city ; it blew almost 
always from the north-west, and continued from sunrise to sunset ; 
at night it was scarcely felt : less hot than the simoom, it caused 
almost as much lassitude, and brought on a slow fever whth violent 
pains in the head. It is almost impossible to imagine the immense 
quantities of game we saw between lledireh and Kariz, particu- 
larly near Mahmoodabad; the deer were feeding in herds of 
several hundreds, and at no great distance from one another, 
they were not frightened at our approach, and frequently re- 
mained within gun-shot. This was not tlie case with the wild 
asses, which were quite as numerous, but much more scared : they 
fled at the least noise, and with a speed for which I was not 
prepared ; when wounded, a single siiortsman has great difficulty 
in taking them ; they kick, bite, and make a tremendous resist- 
ance. Their flesh is more delicate than Persian beef, and the 
Afghans consider it a great delicacy. Every variety of partridge 
is met wdth on these plains, and also the heath-cock. The royal 
tiger is sometimes seen, but the panther, hyena, wolf, jackal, and 
fox are common. 
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4th— five parasangs— nine hours— still through a 
plain and by an easy road. At the third parasanffarc the ruins of 
Kaffir-Kalch, the fortress of the inMel, situated on a high arti- 
ficial mound. Near it is another fort of more recent construction, 
also in the same state ; a caravanserai-shah, 'one of the hand- 
somest in Persia, close to it, is also half in ruins. In former times 
these huildings were erected at every second parasang on the road 
between Meshed and Herat ; the greater number have been de- 
stroyed or fallen down, and their foundations are alone visible. 
Kaffir-Kaleh was the scene of memorable events : first, the anni- 
hilation by cold, in 1752, of the army under Ahmed Shah Sud- 
dozye ; secondly, the battle fought here thirty years ago by Ilassan 
Ali Mirza, Governor-General of Khorassan and son of Fntteh Ali 
Shah, King of Persia, and Futteh Khan, Grand Vizier of Mahmood 
Khan, King of the Afghans. Kussan, the first halting place in 
the province of Herat, is situated two parasangs beyond Kafllr- 
Kaleh. 

Wc encamped at fifteen minutes from this fortress, and on the 
borders of the river Heri-rood, the only stream to which this desig- 
nation can be applied between this and Kermanshah. The clear 
and limpid waters of tlie Heri are pleasant, though aperient ; fish 
are few in number. The position of this river is not always well 
laid down on the maps. Of very considerable size at the first part 
of its course, in the centre of the Paropamisus, several leagues 
abovi^ Sir-jangal, it is increased in volume as far as Obeli by 
numerous streams, which descend from tlie mountains north and 
south of it. From here it gradually diminishes, tlie water being 
taken from it by tlie canals for the purposes of irrigation. After 
lea ving Herat the body of water is again increased by some large 
streams below Kussan, and as it enters the Persian territory it 
divides into two branches, the smallest of which flows in the direc- 
tion of Meshed ; the other, four times more considerable, runs, 
without being turned to any account, to within a short distance of 
Saruklis, where it is lost in the steppea 'I'he plains which it 
traverses, and which it would fertilize, are far from being sterile ; 
but whoever attempts to settle there is carried off by the Turcomans 
or the Hazarahs, and in consequence of this the country has become 
quite disserted. The inhabitants told me that the Heri-rood, eighty 
years ago, instead of flowing north-west, turned abruptly to the 
north after having passed Kussan, and fell into the Moorghab. 
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We may be allowed to give credit to this assertion, for these 
abrupt changes in the course of a river are frequently seen in 
Central Asia, — not in consequence of natural causes, but the united 
manual labour of whole tribes, who, wishing to settle themselves on 
a more advantageous site, turn the course of the river in order that 
it may flow through their new locality. The wide and deep beds 
of rivers, whicli are dry and continually mcX with through the 
whole of Khorassan, have had their origin in such undertakings ; 
and this is proved by the bloody wars that have taken piece, and 
continue to take place even in our day, between the various tribes 
in these countries, on the occasion of their turning a stream or 
river. Here it is impossible to cahmlate upon rain ; the contribu- 
tions of the heavens are rare, for rain falls only in winter and at the 
commencement of spring. To remove the water from ii tract of 
country, therefore, is to take away from its i^ilnibltants the means 
of subsistence ; the crops dry up and j)roduce no grain, the meadows 
share the same fate, and the cattle perish for want of food — trees 
at length wither, and the result is the fearful calamity of famine. 

It is an error to suppose that the lleri-rood flowed south in 
former days, and fell into the Lake Seistan. This geogra])hical 
mistake may possibly have originated in the fact that a small river, 
also flowing from the ihiro})amisus, is called in the latter part of 
its course the 1 laroot-rood, which is sometimes corru])te(l into 
lleri-rood; it continues its course between the Kbash-rood and the 
mountains as far as the Seistan Lake, But the two rivers are not 
in any way connected, though they rise very near each other ; 
besides, the mountains that bound the plains and the valleys to the 
south, by which the lleri-rood passes, prevent it from taking the 
direction in question.* 

Kussan is nothing but one vast ruin, and within its walls there 
are now only four hundred inhahited houses. The wall of the 
enceinte is open at several points, and its desolate appearance 
agrees with the tradition that the town has been rebuilt and de- 


My own observations agi’eo with 
this statement. I had, however, no 
opportunity of tracing the course of the 
lleri-rood to any distance. An accurate 
survey of the Herat Valley, and also of 
the country between Herat and Can- 
dahar, was made by the late Colonel 
Edward »Sanders, assisted by Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespear and Captain North; 


and the. late Captain Edward Conolly 
gave some googu'aphieal iiiforujation in 
the rej)ort of his journey from Herat to 
Girishk via Seistan, published in the Asi- 
atic Journal of Bengal for 1841. There 
is also a very correct account of the 
road between Kandahar and Herat to 
bo found in Arthur Conolly ’s Journal, 
j)ublished in 1834, — L. 
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stroyed many times ; certain it is that the materials of which the 
citad(d was constructed are very ancient— the burnt bricks, of a fine 
grain, being as hard as stone. The ditch that surrounds it is wide, 
deep, and in good rej)air, and always full of water; the foundations 
and a large proportion of the gates are of hewn stone, and were 
a])pareiitly constructed two or three thousand years ago. The 
garrison consists of one hundred and fifty lleratian soldiers, com- 
manded by ‘the Sirdar Dad Khan, cousin of Yar Mohaincd 
Klian : he is also governor of the district, and farms it of the 
government ; this induces him to commit all kinds of extortion, 
of which the people loudly complain. Besides the tax upon the 
cultivated lands, he takes also that on travellers, and in the most 
rigorous manner — which is not to be wondenal at, for his pay and 
allowances are only thirty tomauns (lb/-) a-ycar. Europeans in 
Persia ari^ exempt from this tax ; but in Herat they wctc not so 
considerate, and I was obliged to j^ay it Four sahibkrans are 
charged for a laden camel, two for a horse or a mule, and one for 
an ass, also laden. It was in the citadel of Kussan that Shah 
Kamran, the last Suddozye king of Herat, was strangled.* 

If the town has a melancholy and desolate appearance, the same 
cannot be said of its environs, which are extremely picturescpie ; 
th(‘ banks of tlu? Heri-rood are admirably wooded for a distance of 
twelve ])arasangs, both with coj)se and trees of large growth. This 
tract is known as the forest of Shevesh, from a little village at the 
entrance to it and about two ])arasangs east of Kussan. The 
tamarisk rises above every other tree, and is the kind generally met 
with in (Yntrai Asia, more especially by the side of a river. That 
part of the forest which extends in a radius of two parasangs round 
Kussan has been preserved as the hunting-ground of the chiefs ol 
H erat, and the game is collected here in prodigious quantities, 
^bieasants, black-cock, hares, grey partridges, and the very smal’, 
kind called in Persian tuyou^ arc in abundance ; also boars, deer, 
and the wild ass; carnivorous animals arc also in great numbers, 
who here find ample rations. 


* T liacl nn(l(!rstood that Shall Kamran 
had l)oeii killed in the citadel at Herat 
(his body having been found one morn- 
ing at the foot of the tower in which ho 
generally Blopt) - hut M. Ferrier’s Ktatc- 
ment may be the correct one. He had 
not been out of the citadel for eighteen 
months before the arrival of the llritish 


mission, and he was only induced to ride 
out, for the benefit of his health, at Dr. 
Login’s suggestion. During our stay at 
Herat, he novel’ rode out without asking 
Dr. Login to accompany him. One rea- 
son he gave for not sliowing himself in 
public was, that the vizier had not 
allowed him a proper retinue. — L. 
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Kussan has a trade by barter with KbafF-rooye, a Persian town, 
fifteen parasangs distant, to the south-west of it ; it has a good 
citadel, which was built by the Sirdar Taymoori Kalesh Khan, 
who was killed under the walls of Herat by the Shah Kainran. 
The nephew of this Sirdar, Dost Mohanied Khan, is now go- 
vernor of the district, in the name of the Shall of Persia. KhafF- 
rooye was anciently called Ferhad. 

l{osam(d% June 5th — five parasangs— eight hours — through a 
plain, by a smooth and solid road. At starting we skirted the 
forest to the village of Shevesh. This is situated on a kind of 
promontory, the elevated point of which rises from the Ileri-rood. 
We did not halt here, but pushed on to the ruined caravanserai- 
shah of Rosanuck. There is no house here, nor accommodation 
for travellers, and the nearest villages are distant three-(|uarters of 
an hour. The fortress of Gorian is two parasangs south of Rosa- 
nuck, and can be seen from hence distinctly with the naked eye ; 
the walls and towers of the enceinte alone remain. The citadel 
was demolished in 1844 by Yar Mohamed, to court the favour 
of the Persian monarch ; and to disguise his real reason from the 
Afghans, he told them that he had acted thus because with so 
many towns to defend his forces would be too much divided, and 
that he intended for the future to concentrate his troops in Herat, 
which being well fortified would then be able to resist all attacks. 
In the environs of Gorian are numerous and rich villages, forming 
the district of Raruabat, the productions of which partly supply the 
population of Herat Gorian is considered by European writers 
to be the ancient Foosheng. This is possible ; and I think Gorian 
succeeded that city, but not on the same site. It occupied the 
spot on which is a village of that name, situated half-way between 
Gorian and Herat, and inclining a little to the south. 

Shelzivan-mimizal% June 6th — four parasangs — six hours — by a 
good road of sand and gravel. At this halt are tw o villages which 
join one another ; they are both walled and surrounded with a 
ditch, and contain about one hundred houses each. I heard here 
that my arrival had been expected for several days past at Herat, 
and that I w^as the subject of much conversation there. The 
Heratians, to whom every European is an Englishman, remem- 
bered, and not without a certain degree of satisfaction, the large 
sums of money which the authorities of that nation had spent in 
their town between 1839 and 1841, and they would no doubt have 
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been glad enough to see them return.* Yar Mohamed Khan 
entertained, perhaps, the same sentiments, though for a different 
reason ; for if the sympathies of Persia were not with him, he felt 
the necessity of again looking to the British Government for sup- 
port. But whether this idea was correct or otherwise I cannot 
say, I was informed that he intended to give me a handsome 
reception ; for having heard that I had visited the Governor- 
General of Khorassan in uniform, he imagined I was a person of 
some consequence. Several battalions had been ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to receive me at the entrance of the city, 
and divers chiefs were to meet me with complimentary speeches at 
half a parasang from the town. This was not by any means agree- 
able news to me, for I was not in a position, nor indeed had I any 
riglit, to receive such honours ; nor could I afford to do so, for 
they are dearly purchased in Asia. Besides, they might have 
thought that I was on some diplomatic mission ; and how could I 
make a public entrance, hanging on one side of a camel and my 
servant on the other, with one solitary baggage camel in the rear ? 
My position was indeed embarrassing ; and, with a view of with- 
drawing from the distinguished marks of respect that were in store 
for me, I requested Ilassan Obereh to leave at an earlier hour than 
usual, so that by arriving at Herat at break of day the troops 
would not be on the ground. Ilassan, however, required great 
])ressing-, for he knew the reception I was to have, and had been 
ordered not to arrive before ten o’clock ; moreover, he wished to 
have his share in it ; but in the end he acceded. 


* No doubt the greater number re- liHlimen ; but not a few, I feel persuaded, 
im iribered with satisfaction the large had a grateful recollection of other 
soms of money ex])endccl there by Eng- favours received at their hands. — L. 
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Herat — Pearly reception — The officer on guard — The Sci’tip Lai Khan — Ills 
daring feat at the siege of Herat — Monsieur Ferrier is sent to liis house — 
Orders of Yar Mohanied — Visit from the Doctors — -Their mode of treatment 

— Cyanatc of Mercury — Tlie Bayaderes and the wine cup — Visit to Yar Mo- 
hamed Kliaii — Ills reception of the author — Pei-sists in taking liirn for an 
Englishman — Result of the conference - Policy of Yar Mohamed with the 
English - - Asiatic characteristics — Tlio Khan’s cnginei'ring tactics at the siege 

— Yar Mohauicd’s ])olicy — His conridants — His ])0\v'er — Protection to the 
ICimaks — Probable result of this — ' The Viziei-’s administration of justice — 
Security of the public roads — Taxation at Herat — Measures taken for the 
Khan’s perscuial safety - His origin and rise to power —His son Syud Mohamed 
Khan — Competitors for the throne — Mirza Nejef Khan — Other Sirdars. 


Hpirat, June 8tli — six parasangs — nine hours and a half — by a 
good road of sand and gravel. Four hours before arriving at the 
city, and on the left, at the foot of the mountains, are vast ruins, 
which continue without interruption up to it : amongst them 
are the remains of edifices and mausoleums, intors])ersed with 
gardens and numerous fine trees. That which 1 had hoped 
occurred : we arrived in the suburb of Musidla and Thaleh- 
bengui before the day broke, and waited in the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent mosque for the first indications of dawn. We then remounted 
our camels, and after having traversed a street, the crumbling 
houses in wdiich exhibited the cfiects of the siege in 1838, we 
debouched upon a large esplanade, and were suddenly brought in 
front of the dismantled towers and battered walls of Herat. Fa- 
voured by my Afghan disguise I passed the town-gate in my litter 
without being recognized as a European. The officer, however, 
seemed much surprised that the caravan had arrived so early, and 
demanded of liassan whether he had left me very far behind. 
The latter replied by pointing to me perched on my camel : at this 
the Heratian warrior appeared astounded, and at once gave way to 
cries and lamentations. “ By Allah,” said he, I am a lost 
man ; our most high and excellent Vezir will cut my head oft' — 
my orders were to send a naib to a point two hours’ distance from 
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the town to tell this European to defer his entrance until a happy 
constellation had been observed in the heavens ; and after that I 
was to fire a gun to give notice of his approach. In niy ignorance 
of this early arrival I have done neither the one nor the other : 
I am a ruined man.” The despair of this unfortunate fellow 
was enough to melt a stone. 1 tried to re-assure him, and pro- 
mised to speak to Yar Mohamed in his favour ; this seemed to con- 
sole him a little, and he lost no time in firing the gun and performing 
thus much of his instructions — soldiers were likewise sent off in 
all directions to announce my arrival. As to myself, he held 
me in conversation at the gate for twenty minutes, to gain time. 
Profiting, however, by a momentary absence on his part I j)ro- 
ceeded onwards ; but camels always move slowly in a town, and 
before mine had gone five hundred yards I saw the soldiers 
running towards me on every side, some f)f them only half 
dressed, and one or two in little more than that uniform which 
Dame Nature had given them at tludr birth, and which my sud- 
den and unexpected appearance probably justified in their eyes. 
One of them, who had thrown his jacket over a very short shirt 
not much longer than the jacket, had forgotten his sir-jaineh 
trowsers; and as the wind somewhat disturbed his upper garments, 
he reminded me of the Tahitian islander and Madame Pritchard 
under similar circumstances, the satisfaction demanded by her hus- 
band for the iinprojiriety being however backed by the guns of the 
British fleet. But 1 had no navy at my disposal, and besides 
I was not so suscejitible as Qu(*en Poinare’s j)rotcctor ; neither 
was the soldier rniicli distressed, and, pulling my camel by the 
bridle, he made room for himself amongst my escort, which, 
jostling and gaining an accession of numbers at every step, 
amounted to three or four hundred men before I reached the 
bazaars. Officers of various grades made many complimentary 
speeches as they came up ; and after they had promenaded nearly 
all ovox* the town 1 was conducted to a lodging, which had been 
expressly prepared for my reception at the house of the Sertip Lai 
Mohamed Khan. This v/as done by order of the Vgzir Sahib, the 
only title assumed by Yar Mohamed Khan, the independent chief 
of Herat. 

My host, the Sertip, w^as of Kandaharian origin, and by birth 
of the same tribe, Ali Kiouzye, as Yar Mohamed Khan ; his 
family had been for a long time attached to that of the chief. 

L 
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The father of the Sertip had been master of the ceremonies to the 
father of the Vezir Sahib, Abdullah Khan, formerly governor of 
Kashmir. The fidelity with which this family served every one 
by whom they were employed induced ^ ar Mohamed to place 
him near his person ; and he subseqmmtly gave him two or thrcM^ 
of the most important appointments in liis government ; amongst 
them those Kaleh-bcgi and that of Mir-Hhcb^ commandant ot the 
fortress and minister of police. It ha])])cncd, however, that 
during the siege of 1838 the Vezir entertained some doubts of the 
fidelity of his lieutenant ; but as his supposed defection was only a 
rumour of the bazaar, Yar Mohamed merely wrote to him, with 
a request that he would explain himself in reference to these in- 
jurious reports. The Kaleh-begi answered that he could only 
reply to the com in unication by his actions, and that he would 
feel obliged if the Vezir would disjiense Avith his ]>resenc(' at court 
until his conduct had clearly jiroved Avhat his intentions weri'. 
The Sertij) did not leave his master long in donlit, and the same 
evening distinguislu‘d himself by one of the most cleviw and 
daring- feats jierfoi-im^d during the siege. The place had at that 
time been for several days investxKl by tlu' Persian troojis, and the 
Shahaghi battalions under the command of the SinTij) Hadji 
Khan, were in observation at the gate of Meshed. 'J^'liis duty, 
according to their custom, was vei-y can^lessly jierformed, and Lai 
Mohamed Khan knowing it ordered a hundred unarmed men to 
walk into the trenches at dusk, say they were deserters, and 
claim the hospitality of the Persian soldiers -the order was 
executed, and they w'cre received as anticipated. Towards 
midnight the troops went to sleep, wheji, at a given signal 
from without, the Afghans threw themselves upon the piled 
arms and rushed upon the slumberers wdth the bayonet. At the 
same moment Lai Mohamed Khan made a sortie from the town, 
and by these combined movements put the Persians comjilctcly to 
the rout ; the besieged killing 3G() men, and taking a captain of 
artillery prisoner, with two guns, which they brought back with 
them in triumph.* This brilliant affair, and tlie many proofs of 


* Although the Sertip Lai Mohamed Peri=!iaii gun from the works, llio 
behaved with conspicuous gallantry second was taken on a different occa- 
during tlie siege, the lleratees were in- sioii. 

dobted to rottinger for the success of Pottinger was as remarkable for his 
the sortie in which they carried off the * candour in making known his mistakes, 
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couraL^e and fidelity wliicli Lai Mohamcd ga\e during the siege, 
procured him the unbounded confidence of the Vezir ; and he is 
now his rigid hand. His brothers, one of whom is a colonel, 
and two others captains, are also highly esteemed by Yar Mo- 
hamed. 

1 considered it a great honour to be lodged in the house of such 
a man ; but the Vezir in giving me these good quarters had 
much less regard for my })ersonal consideration than to ascertain 
with accuracy the object that brought me to Herat ; and what 
could I do or say which could esca])(i tlu' surveillance of the head 
of the j)olice and his officers? Tlie original intention was to have 
given me a])artments in the royal palace, (1iar-bagb, situated 
in the centre of the town ; but the a])])rebension that I might be 
too much at liberty, and could with greatiu* ease enter into some 
intrigue, had led them to alter the ifian.’^ My apartment at 
tlh^ Sertip's house consisted of one litth' room on the first floor ; 
it looked out upon the court, in which when I arrived fifteen 
soldi(‘rs were quartered, and here they rennained till I took my 
(lejjartiire — the sabre of my entertainer was booked on one stand 
of tli(^ ])iled arms, as a comjfiiment to me. In witnessing these 
arrangements, and the kind and courteous manner in which I was 
addressed, 1 thought that the detachnumt stationed in the court 
was intended as a mark of respect to my rank ; but the active 
surveillance kejjt up, and of which 1 saw 1 was tlie object, soon 
convinced me that I was only a prisoner honourably treated. 1 
presented myself at Herat as a I'renchmaii ; and I thought I had 
sidliciently j>i'oved the fact, by exhibiting the firmans 1 had re- 
cei\’ed from Mohained 8hah ; but I was not believed, they per- 


as for Ilia iiiodosty in alluding to Ida 
ao.rviccs. Although lu* had faithfully 
reported to goveruiueut that he had 
kiclv. d ihir Moliaiued’s brother »>ut of 
his lieuse, for giving him the lie, (whieh 
led Lord Auc;klaiid to declare him uuht 
to he our representative at Herat,) ho 
had said nothing of his conduct in 
di’iviiig hack the I’ersiana at the last 
assault, wlum the city was almost in 
their hands. It was only after the inis- 
sion under D’Arcy 4’odd had arrived, 
and Pottiiiger had left the place, tliat 
his boldness and gallantry becanio fully 
known, and his snee-essor had the duty 
— which to his genei'ous spirit wa.s, T 


am sure, a most ]deasing one — of re- 
porting his heroic deeds to Hovcrmiient. 

Pottinger was one of those men who 
do not sliine on paper, and who should 
never ho aske<l to give a reason for 
their acts. -L. 

* The Char-l>agli had heen the resi- 
deneti of Shahzadah Hajee Ferozeoodeen, 
for some time ruler of Herat. The 
buildings were in a most dilapidated 
state on the an-ival of the mission, but 
w'ero repaired and put in order by 
JVlajor D’Arey Todd. Hajee Feroze- 
oodeeu was the grandfather of the 
Shahzadah Mahomed Yussiif, the pre- 
sent ruler of Hei'at. — L. 

L 2 
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sisted in considering me an Englishman charged with a secret 
mission to Afghanistan, and it w^as in vain that I denied this 
strange idea — nothing would convince the Ileratinns. They 
thought I wished to conceal my identity ; they knew, they said, 
how clever Europeans were in carrying on their schemes, and that 
Eldred Pottinger, when he came to Herat to assist in the defence 
of the city against the Persians, had, for several months previously 
to his declaring himself, passed for an Indian doctor of Mussul- 
man extraction.* Yar Mohamed Khan had given orders that I 
should not be lost sight of for an instant, and that all T Siiid 
should be reported to him ; but he did not put too great a 
restraint upon my liberty, and I was alw^iys treatc'd with the 
greatest deference and attention, su])plied with plenty of food, 
and allowed to visit, wdtli an escort, anything I w^ished to see in the 
town. I was also j)ermitted to call upon the princi])al inhabitants, 
though not indiscriminately. I saw only those whom the W‘zir 
Saheb permitted me to know ; and they wx're individuals from whom 
he had nothing to fear. Yar Mohamed encouraged these visits, 
in the hope that I might drop something in conversation, or give 
them some opportunity of penetrating my designs ; but in sj)it(‘ t)f 
the traps that were laid for me I always told the same story, 
namely, that my intention was to go to India, to take service 
in that country. However, these repetitions were of little use ; 
for almost to the very last the Afghans ])ersisted in thinking that 
I had some secret ])olitical mission. 

A few hours after my arrival the S(Ttij) Lai Mohamed, accom- 
panied by a staff with very unjjleasant physiognomies, came to 
see me. He appeared to be about forty or forty-five years of 
age, with a countenance of the true Tartar type, but having, in 
spite of this, a mild and benevolent expression. The first inter- 
view was passed in the interchange of mutual civilities ; after 
which he retired to convey my cornplimeiits to the Vezir Sahib, 
and attend to his official duties, leaving w ith me his mirza, writer, 


* Pottinger, in the disguise of an 
Indian Mussulman, lived for a few days 
in a “ serai at Herat before ho was re- 
cognised as an European. I renKauber 
him mentioning, that he was walking 
in the ba/.aar, wlicn he was touched on 
the arm by al^)erson, wlio whispered to 
liiiii in Htndustanee, You are an 
Englishman/’ and made himself knowni 


as Hakeem Mohamed Hoosein. lie had 
aecompaiiied Arthur (k)nolly to Cal- 
cutta, and after being educated there, 
under Mr. Tytlcr, at the native medical 
institution, had returned to Herat to 
l>ractiHo as a hakeem. He at once 
offered his services to Pottinger, and 
was most useful to him.— L. 
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and liis brother the Sultan, Captain, Mohamed, to prevent me, as 
he said, from feeling lonely ; his real object in giving me the ad- 
vantage of their society ])cing, that they miglit observe my every 
movement. They were, in short, spies, and never left me a single 
moment, w hether in the house or out of it. 

The S('rtlp s visit w^as followed by those of several men of rank ; 
after them came the Ilalclm hashec^ doctors, who hold a high rank 
in the society of Herat.* Amongst them were Mirza Asker, Mirza 
Mohamed Ilussein, Goolarn Kadcr Khan, and Agha Hussein, the 
ancient adviser of the Shah Kamran. As in their eyes every 
Euro])ean must be a doctor, the conversation never ceased running 
on the healing art, of which they considered themselves such dis- 
tinguished professors ; each in turn was anxious to give me a high 
ojjinion of his talent, and I was condemned to listen to a long 
ai d absurd display of Afghan erudition. They also brought with 
tlieni some of their drugs, in order that I might give them some 
notion of the manner in which certain chemical prejiarations which 
they had received from British India should be employed, as they 
w'ere ignorant of their effects. They had, they said, up to that 
time given these medicines in progressive doses, until they ascer- 
tained th(^ cases to which they were applicable. How' many of 
their unfortunate patients had been killed by this system I dared 
not ask ; but Mirza Asker tilled u]) the blank by pulling from his 
])ockct a bottle of the cyanatc of mercury, requesting to know^ wdiat 
devil of a salt this could be? ‘‘ It has been of no use to me,’’ he 
added, “ for of one hundred jiatients that I have given it to, only 
OIK' w\as cured — all the rest died.” 

1 faviiig liiiished w Ith medicine, alchemy had its turn, for some of 
these idiots sjiend all they po.ssess in their search after the philoso- 
])her’s stone. They are convinced that the English have found it, 
and attribute their riches to that discovery. They imagine all 
European gold coins are at the outset only bits of iron, rubbed w ith 
a c('italn preparation, and then ])laced in devil’s water from some 
well or S])ring, which metamorphoses it into gold. The doctors 
entreated me to initiate them into the secret ; but I could only in 


* Tlie influence wTiicli the Hakeem the chiefs of Herat to suppose that 

Sahib” has generally exercised in the “physicians” occupy a higher place in 

British eiiib.assy at ToberaUj and tlic the councils of tlie English tlian is 

(nuployinent of sind) men as .Tiikes, accordi'd tn tliem, and tlioy attribute 

(.ampbcll, M'iXeill, lliaeli, Bell, Lord, much of tlio prosperity of the English 

and others, in various important duties nation to their “ hikmut.” — L. 

in those countries, 1ms uatui-ally led 
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a most learned discourse refer them to liumaiilty, civilization, 
political economy, and the rig-hts of man, assuring them that it was 
only to tliese and our princljdes of order and justice that vve owed 
the riches they envied us. This they would not believe, and from 
that moment conceived the highest opinion of my diplomatic talents, 
admiring the cleverness w^ith which 1 eluded their pressing and 
repeated impiiries. 

The first fcnv days of my stay at Herat were spent in thus 
receiving and returning visits. I had requested almost imme- 
diately after my arrival to b(' allowA'd to jm'sent my respects to 
Yar Mohamed ; but upon the pretext of a feigned indisj)osition h(‘ 
delayed my reception from day to day. In thus adjourning it he 
hoped before seeing me to learn the object of the ])ohtical mission 
wdth which I w^as charged ; and my obstinacy in jiersisting in rny 
first statement only confirmed him in the belief that 1 was a shrewd, 
cunning fellow, and husior poolcJdc^ well cooked. In spite of this 
the Sertip did everything that lay in his ])()^^(^r to mak(‘ my stniii- 
captivity as little irksome as possible ; he often came himself to 
know wdiether his servants had attended to the oi dei’s he had given, 
and sometimes breakfasUd with me — his conversation on these 
occasions furnished me with valuable information, which would have 
been particularly uscTid to me if I had Ixam what he su])])os(‘d — a 
dlplornate in disguis(\ Though the Serti])'s (‘ducation had only h(‘en 
very limited, his o])inions aiid reflections were generally coi*j*c‘ct, 
and bore the impress of great good sense ; he w as excc'edingly good- 
natured, and his manners ])leasing, and 1 saw' that he wished to make 
himself agreeabh', and sought to mak(' it appear that he w^as sorry 
he was under the necessity of watching nun llis brother and 
secretary often sounded nm to know wluTher I would acce})t this 
or that present which he ])roposed to make me ; but as I wois well 
assured, in spite of his agreeable qualities, he w as acting only uj)on 
the true Afghan feeling - that h<.‘ wdio gives an egg expc'cts an ox 
in return — 1 always repelled any advances that w ere made me of 
this kind, and accepted only his breakfasts, dinners, and a. few 
melons which he occasionally sent me. 1 could refuse them w ithout 
scruple, if not as his guest at least as liis prisoner, and I new er 
departed from this system during the whole time I was in Afghan- 
istan. 1 never received and never gave; I purchased everything 
I required, and was always moderate in my expenses, in order not 
to excite the cupidity of the Afghans, whose natural and national 
propensity is to lay hands uj)on other people’s property. 
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Sometinies tlie Sertip passed the evening with me, and ])rought 
with him some bat/nd'cn*}<, wliose dances were frequently prolonged 
into tlie night — these ladies were accompanied by a band of 
innsicians, and the wine-cnp circled with ra])idity amongst them. 
1die Sertip wished to include me in the libations, and seemed 
surprised that I siiowed so little inclination for them ; but wiiu; 
1 had always eschew (‘d since I had resided in hot climates, and 
for the best reason, namely, to avoid the inevitable conseqmmces 

broken health. The Sertip could not iinder.stand this self-denial 

in an IhirojH'an, for J only (juaffed two enps of his w ine duringr my 
stay, and it was not particularly good.* A Mussulman thinks 
more of strength and flavour, for his oidy idea in connection with 
drinking is to gn‘t drunk ; the one lias no attraction for him 
unless it is followed by the otluny and, generally speaking, I 
fouTid that the ])rec(‘j)ts of the Koran on this subject were very 
little attendt'd to in these countries — if a man has the means 
of indulging himself, he g(^ts drunk every night. No one may 
mak(‘ wine at Herat ; but the use of it is not altogether forbidden. 
To 1)0 j)ositiv(dy authorised to drink it, a medical certilleate is 
n(H*(‘ssary, and tins is readily given by the doctors, to whom the 
infirmity rei^uiring this genial medicine is a source of revenue. 
The Serti}) was the more chagriiu'd at my abstemious habits, as he 
no doubt expected that 1 should in my caips let him into all my 
seen'ts ; he tried this g-ame >everal times w ithout the least suc- 
c(‘ss, and 1 declined hisjiressing solicitations in so decided a manner, 
that he at length desisted. 

Failing to accomplish his jmrj)ose w ith the assistance of Bacchus, 


* 'Flic A at IleiMt cannot uinlcr- 

Ftainl the scll-acnial ot Christians in 
declining to drink, wlicn Avinc is not 
pi’oljihitcd to tlicni by their religion. 
Shortly aft(!r our arrival at Herat, 
in Aval king across the garden om* <lark 
niglit, after dinner, withont waiting for 
the lantern, on iny return from the 
envoy's to my own rt'sidenee, 1 struck 
iny foot against the ledge of the “houz” 
(cistern surrounding the fountain), 
•which haj)j toned to have been nearly 
emptied that day for tlie jiurpose of 
being cleaned out, and fell to the dejith 
of nearly 8 feet, receiving a severe 
concussion. It avus at once snj)]M»sed 
bj all the peo])h' of fb'vat that I had 
been drunk on tlie occasion, although 
by habit almost a “ iea-totallvr;' and 
all the kind condolences Avith Avhich 


I Avas honoured by Shah Kanirau and 
Ids family, and Yai- Moliamed and 
Ids chiefs, Avairc evidiuitly ollercd under 
tliis iinpiessioin Niijot> Khan, tlie “/o//- 
chf'c biisficcj" himself a noted toper, 
wished me quietly, in confidence, to 
aeknoAvledge that 1 had taken kudre- 
zeatlah”) a. diaqi too much; and it Avas 
Hot until my habits Avere better kiioAVii 
that 1 Avas exonerated from the sus- 
picion. About a year after Avards, hap- 
peidiig to go up to the citadel to the 
king, I found him drinking some Shirdz 
AN’ino, Avliich he also desired the “ athar 
lifisJur/' after 1 had been seated, to 
olfer to me; and on observing that I 
had merely tasted it, the Shah sai<l, 
Avith a knoAving look, “Don’t be afraid 
of it, there is no hmiz here!” — L. 
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he endeavoured to do so through the seductive influences of the 
bayaderes. Those engaged by the Sertip for niy amusement were 
ordered to captivate, and if possible enthral, the young i eringhee ; 
but I must not raise the drop-scene of tliese b.allets, and will merely 
add that his orders were executed to the letter.* The music to 
which they danced was not inharmoiiions or devoid of a certain 
merit; but the principal instrument, a small viol, being monoto- 
nous in the literal sense of that word, and the tone wiry, it was far 
from agreeable — tlie other instruments were much more jdeasing 
to the ear. The tunes were varied and the execution good ; and 
1 should have listened with more attention to this part of the pei- 
forrnance had it not served as an accompaniment to the voices of 
twelve lierculean Afghans, who made themselves hoarse in their 
attempts to produce the most distressing sounds that can l)e con- 
ceived, he who howled the loudest being evidently considered the 
best singer. 

Six days having ela])S(Hl since my arrival, and the ])hysician 
Goolain Khader Khan, performing also the functions of astrolog(*r, 
having observed a ha])]>y constellation, Yar Mohamed sent to say 
he was ready to receive me. Ilis house was not a hundred yards 
from that of the Sertip, and 1 could easily have walked there, but 
this would have been an indignity to the great personage 1 was 
about to visit. 1 mounted, therefore, a splendid Ture.oman horse, 
richly caparisoned, which the Sertip had ordered out for me, and 
escorted by a detachment of infantry and abemt thirty farraches, 
we commenced our formal march to the house of the Vezir Sahib. 
This was remarkable only for its great size. Within the (ixtei'ior 
door was a large square court, and in the centre of this a reservoir 
of dirty water; small chambers oj)encd into this court from either 
side, and the whole appearance gave one an idea of a caravanserai. 
In this square the newly-enrolled recruits are drilled under the 
eyes of the Vezir. \\ hen J entered the quadrangle it was full of 
troops, Afghans, Usbe^ks, and Farsi vans, w ho were loitering about 
gossiping on the events of the day. My uniform having at- 
tracted general attention, I was soon surrounded by the crowd ; 


* It may be stated here, that had for the fii’st time, brought in contact, 
the same high sense of their responsi- been uniformly shown by Euro})ean 
bilities as Christian Englislimen, and olIicei-B at Cau'bul and Caiidahar, as at 

the same anxiety not to comju’omise Herat, wo might, humanly speaking, 

the dignity and character of their liavc been spared a very humiliating 

countrymen in the estimation of the chapter in the history of Afghanistan, 

rude people with whom they had been, — L. 
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but the soldiers and farraches made a lane for me to pass through, 
and after going through various apartments and j)assages, in 
which were numerous scribes and petitioners, I arrived at the great 
audience-chamber, called thi' iJimn J\lianc\ which had not anything 
more remarkable about it than any other portion of the edifice. 
Yar Mohamed n'cenved me, attended only by a few of his officers, 
Nadzoo Khan, the liead of the Ordnance department, the Serdar 
Hussein Khan, lla/arah, Fei'z Mohamed Khan, Ishik Aghassi, 
master of the ceremonies, the Atliar Rashee,* chief physician, 
Agha Hussein, and the »Sei tip, J.al Mohamed Khan, being the 
only individuals who had obtained j)ermission to be present at this 
interview. Directly I a])j)eared at tlie entrance of the Divan 
Khaiieh, the Vezir rose, advanced three ste})s towards me, and 
taking my hand shook it hc^artily ; he then resumed his seat, and 
made me take one by his side. The Vezir was tall, his features hard 
but ex})ressive, and strongly marked. Though sixty years of age, 
if not more, lie had the appearance of a man of fifty ; his dress 
was made of Kashmir sliawls; Imt, unlike his subjects who wear the 
turban, he had adojited the black lambskin cap of the Persians. 

I was informed that this head-gear was intended as a compliment 
to the Shall of Persia. A stranger cannot please a Persian more 
than by weaving tills head-dress; hats and caps they hold in 
abhorrenci', considering them as the distinctive badge of European 
nations, and of that power which has so frecpiently humiliated 
tijcm. Officers in the Persian service may, without annoyance or 
iiic()iivenienc(‘, wear tlu'ir Ihiropi'an dress; but if they wish to 
mak(‘ themseives popular, they will certainly change their hat or 
cap for the black lambskin ; and this, as a matter of taste, is cer- 
tainly much to be jaeferred to eitber.t In giving up the turban, 
the cunning Vezir wished it to be beliei ed that he was devoted to 
the dynasty of the Kajars. 

Tlie affable manners of the Khan soon put me at my ease, and 
aiuu' we had smoked a kalioon tea was served, a cuj) of which he 
took himself from the pich-khetmat and offered it to me ; in fact, 

The Atluir Bashee was for many had not been engaged in slave-dealing, 
years the most trusted servant of Shall — L. 

Kamian, and to him the jioople of f I have seen Yar Mohamed wear 
Herat, especdally tlie Parsivans, were such a cap when ho had no wish to pay 
uinch indohtod for his iiilluence in [U'o- a compliment to the Persian king. The 
teeting them against the occasional fury lamhskin-cap is generally worn by Jum- 
ot the king and the tyranny of Yar sheeilees, Hazarahs, and other Soonee 
Mohamed. He was much respected, tribes in the neighbourhood, but of a 
and was supposed to have been the smaller size and different shape from 
only man ol‘ eonsequeiico at Herat who the Kujar cap. — L. 
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he treated me with so much consideration that I really felt con- 
fused. Politeness is carried to a great extent in Eastern courts ; 
but the rules of etiquette are also exceedingly rigid, and invariably 
observed, and if these are occasionally departed from with 
Europeans, it must be confessed that it is due to the English, who 
have shown that they know how to make themselves respected in 
these countries : the youngest ensign in the service of the East 
India Company receives the most distinguished honours when he 
passes through the principalities of Central Asia that border on 
their territory. After a mutual intercliange of compliments, 
Yar Mohamed launched into politics. “ Yb)U arc an English- 
man,’’ said he, abruptly ; “ 1 know it, why therefore concealment? 
Como now;’ tell me what are your intentions? If I have been to 
blame with your Government, 1 have a right to com})lain of their 
conduct to me - -let bygones be bygones. 'I’herc is something to be 
said on both sides ; our ])olitical relations can again be renewed, 
and on a friendly footing, and I will be as sinc'cre as you can have 
a right to expect ; the dn])licity that 1 formerly jmactised to Pot- 
tinger and Todd Sahebs ought not to lower me in your o])inion : 
they excited the anger of that old drunkard the Shah Kamran 
against me ; my life was at stake, and it was high time that I 
should defend it. I was in a state of continual alarm, but this has 
ceased since his death ; at the ])reseiit time all authority is cen- 
tered in me — the Afghans ar<* devoted to me, and I have got rid 
of the Persians : speak to me, then, w ithout reserve, and if your 
alliance can be useful to me, mine may i^e of service to you.” 

1 felt so embarrassed that I scarcely knew how^ to reply to this 
sudden expn'ssioii of his opinion, gi\en too with a tone of assur- 
ance which proved his profound conviction of my being an English- 
man. The Vezir saw by my countenance that I did not feel very 
comfortable, for he made an observation to that effect. The feel- 
ing was, how ever, transient ; I declared that 1 w as not an English- 
man, I protested most energetically against the su])positi()n that 
1 had any political intentions, mischievous or otherw ise ; and that 
the surveillance with which he had surrounded me was unjus- 
tifiable. This produced excuses on his part; he dwelt on the 
difficulties of his position, on the conduct of the English who had 
previously been at Herat — it w^as not, he said, of a nature calcu- 
lated to tranquillize him respecting tlu' intentions of those who 
might come after them ; and, getting by d(‘grees more and more 
excited, he continued as follows : — “ 1 knew too w^ell the projects of 
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the to be sincere with them, their influence would have 

hecoine tar too deej)-r()otcc] at Herat to have suited me ; they left, 
it is true, a ^ood deal of money in the province, hut not that I 
might j)rotit hy it. I feigned to be their dupe, hut I never was. 
\Adien I w ent out on horseback with Major Todd I used to help 
him on his liorse, allowed him to ride in front of me to gratify his 
vanity, hut 1 filled my coffers at his expense ; when he ceased to 
he generous I ceased to serve him ; he wished to upset me, hut 
1 sent him out of Herat, and he is now little esteemed hy his 
su])enors. Such is this w^orld — everything is written in the hook 
of fate ; if fortune has dcK*ided in my favour, it is because God 
willed it so. All your armies and gold cannot contend against 
tlie will of Heaven. If you have arrived here with different view s 
from your j)redecessors, speak frankly, we w ill he friends ; pay me 
w'('ll, and I'will he your A ery humble and devoted servant ; hut if 
your business here is to intrigue, 1 shall not ])ermit it. Not one 
hair of your lu'ad will l)c hurt, you may even remain here if you 
like, hut treated as you have been up to this time ; you are also 
equally at liberty to leave Herat : decide.’’ * 

It took me at least an hour of denials and protestations to con- 
vince Var Mohamed that I was not an Englishman ; and the 
conversation, which to my great regn't, had at om^ time become 
more animated than was agreeable, settled down into a more kindly 
spirit - the W'zir’s suspicions were moderated, and Eastern politics 


The iicfouiit jjrivcn by M. Ferritjr 
ol’ hi.^ iiit,crvic\v with Yai' MoIkuikhI is 
v<;ry i iitcrc.".tiiig, aiul I. liavt* no 
most accui-sto. iio appears tliorouyhiy 
to have, uiuha-stood and appreciated the 
character of thii Ve/ii-. 

Yar Moiiano’d w.is cpiitt' ri,Aif in snp- 
])osiii^ that the intluenee of the lOnj^iish 
at IL'rat won Id ha,ve become far too 
deep-rooted to have suited him. hbeii 
at the time that the mission left the 
ciiy, I believe that it wouhl have 
been tinite })Ossible for us to have re- 
tained our j)osition there in spite of 
him, liad it bi'.en e^in.sidered expe- 
dient to havci riske<l a eollisitm. It 
did not accord wit h his policy that any 
of his huhjects should be protected, 
})y the presence of the mission, against 
the o])pression of his soldiers, or that, 
imder the superintendence of British 
ohicers, money shoidd be expended in 
opening canals, repairing roads, giving 
advances to cultivators and manufac- 
turers, Jiiid restoring the country to 


the state* of comparative jirosperity 
whi(‘h had existed before the invasion 
of the l\‘rsians. 

I have little doubt that, had the ar- 
rangciiKUit made ))y Eldrcd Pottinger 
been continued, of making pajunent di- 
rcoMy from tlie British Treasury, instead 
of tlirongh Yar Mohamed, we might have 
held ]M»8session of Herat throughout all 
the snhscipient reverses in Afghanistan. 
The estimatit)!! in which English olficei's 
were held by the ]>eo])lo of Herat is 
continued by Wolf in his ju’connt of his 
journey to Bokhara; and even Yar IMo- 
hamed can scarcely have entertained 
any iic/’ininHiof/s feeling towards them, 
although he may have considered him- 
self fortunate in getting rid of their 
inllucne.e. 

From mj personal knowledge of the 
])rcsent ruler, Shahzadah Mahomed 
Yussuf, 1 am satisfied that he will be at 
any time ready to enter into friendly 
relations with us. — L. 
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dismissed. The power, wealth, and intelligence of the different 
European states were then discussed, and the arts and sciences^ 
railways, balloons, and finally the electrie teleg*raph. The opinions 
enunciated by the Vezir, so for as they were connected with subjects 
which he could understand, w^erc characterised by great good sense ; 
and I came to the conclusion that instruction alone wns required to 
have made him a very su])erior man. But on many subjects he w^as 
deplorably ignorant; and, like the generality of Asiatics, full of 
illusions which could not he dispelled. "Jlie Khan has numerous 
mines of iron, lead, silver, and even auriferous coj)per, and is burn- 
ing to work them ; and I need scarcely say they w ould incr('as(' his 
revenues. lie w^ould also like to have mills for spinning and 
w^eaving w'ool, silk, and cotton, wdth European machinery — to have 
a manufactory of arms, a cannon foundry, &c. ; but he would like 
to have all this Afghan fasliion, that is to say, without the necessary 
outlay. Tlie Vezir has also the Eastern caprice of sup])()sing that 
everything can be done in the least possible time ; that one man ought 
to have a knowledge of everything, be able to undertake twenty 
different kinds of employment, and find in the ])rovin(‘(‘ of Herat, 
wdicrc there is nothing, the means for c«arrying out all his })rojects. 

The Khan ap})eared to take a grc'at interest in everything 
connected with the military })rofession, and j)ut a number of 
questions to me on this subject w'hich showAal considi'rable judg- 
ment ; he spoke also, and at great length, of the defeiu‘e he 
made against the Persia ns, and attributed their want of success to 
the cowardice and treason of their chiefs. lie mentioned, how- 
ever, in liigh terms the bravery of the troops, and furnished me 
with much curious information r(\sp(?cting the siege ; his mode 
of ascertaining the direction in which the besiegers were carrying 
the galleries of their mines to reach the ditch of the jdace was 
very ingenious. Elates were fdled with as much small seed as 
they would hold, and placed upon the ground in those s])ots under 
which it was presumed the sappers were at work ; and, in spite of 
all their precautions, the least concussion or blow from a spade or 
pick brought down a few grains from the heap, and discovered 
their position. 

My interview with Yar Mohamed lasted three hours, and though 
at times a certain tinge of acrimonious feeling was observable, 
originating in the fixed idea that I was an Engiishnian, I never- 
theless left his house satisfied with my reception ; for I could 
plainly perceive that, in sj)ite of this, there was a kind feeling 
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for «a straii^’cr, to whom he was anxious to show hospitality. It 
was difficult to believe that he was the man who had strangled his 
sov(‘rei^ni, who Imd ordered the execution of so many unhappy 
beings, and sold his subjects by hundreds to the Turcomans, in- 
cluding even the princesses of the blood — such, however, was the 
sad truth. During the lifetime of the Shah Kamran, ^ ar Mo- 
hained had carefully removed from office nearly all those who had 
taken umbrage at the j)osition he had acquired ; but, after the death 
of the Shah, com])Ietcd the w'ork by admitting Afghans only to 
j)laces of public trust devoted for a length of time to his interests, 
or men of his own tribe. He was w^lly enough to make it appear 
that his officcu's were the cause of many severe acts, and testified 
great anxiety to do justice to the sufferers directly a complaint 
was brought btdbre him ; and there was ])olicy in this, for he was 
desirous of destroying that unanimity, so hostile to the sovereign, 
which usually exists Indween the turbulent Afghans and their 
subaltern chiefs, and to uj)hold one against the other. This system 
answered admiralty, inasmuch as he showed great impartiality in 
settling the differences wliich arose between them, and his sove- 
reignty is now' ])c'rfectly established in Herat. The dynasty of the 
Suddozyes, the Kamran branch, dethroned by him in 1842, has 
not the least chance, at any rate during the Vezir's lifetime, of 
returning to power.* Four individuals shared tlie confidence of 
Yar Mohamed when I was at Herat : Feiz Mohamed Khan, 
Sertip l.al Mohamed, Najoo Khan, and Mirza Nejef Khan.t 

* Siiico Yiir deiitli iu Beloochistaii to tlieir own coinitiy. 

luH .son Syud Molninioii K!ian h.is Molianiod Yoiis.sourSlializadali.udio has 
Ih UI tho govorninent of Herat on a very been recently invited by the inhabitants 
\n I easy tenure, both on account of his to as.suine the government of Htn*at, and 
weak personal cliaracter, and of tlic who now reigns there, belongs to the 
dilliculties be(ineathed him by his ancient Suddozye family, being a grand- 
father. His lirst caie was to send a son of Hajji Feroze, wlio was brother to 
number of the Heratian nobles, in- Shah Zamaun, Shah Mahmoud, and 
chiding Najoo Khan, osten.sibly on a Shah Shooja, win) was })laced on the 
mission to the Sliah, but in reality ;is throne of Cabul by the English in IS-IO. 
[irisoners, having previously arranged Yar Mohamed wjis minister to the Sud- 
vvitli the Persian government that they dozye prince, Shah Kamran, and, as 
should bo detained or otherwise got rid before related, murdered liis master, 
of. 'J'he Persian government accord- and usurped the throne. — E d 
ingly made away wdth Najoo Khan f The first w'lus killed in 1847, in an 
and some others, and would probably encounter with the Hazarahs; the sc- 
have destroyed the whole ])arty hatl not cond die<l, and Niijoo Khan lost the 
the British government interfereil and W^zir-s friendship in con.scijuence of 
procured their relciise. Of those re- some intrigues with the Chiefs of Kan- 
leased a few remained in tlie service of dahar, to whose tribe he belonged, 
the Shah, but the majority sought refuge There wais, therefore, up to the time of 
at Caiidahar, passing through Bagdad Yar Mohamed’s death, only one person 
to Mecca, and thence returning through of any importance at Herat except 
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The Mirza is of the ancient Parsivan race, or Parsi>zeb.in, as 
we should say in Persian, that is to say, the people who governed 
the country before the Afonins. Under his advice and protection 
a great num])cr of Ejinaks,* such, for instance, as the Tayiiioonis 
and the Jemshidees, have come or have been forced to reside at 
Herat, where they live contented and haj)j)y ; the V(?zir treats 
them with the same consideration as the Afghans, who are much 
fewer in number all over the principality. Put it may be doubted 
wliether there is not some imprudence in thus auginenting day by 
day the subjugated race ; they will submit to the yoke during Yar 
Mohamed’s life, because he is just to them ; but after his death, 
should they become discontented, they will, if possible, exterminate 
their conquerors; and the Afghans, who have only held Herat 
about a century, may possibly be under the necessity of taking 
refuge in Kandahar, the land of their birth. They are of the 
Sunnite sect of Mussulmans, whereas a. large majority of the Par- 
sivans arc Shiahs, and for tins reason they are and ever will be 
i rreco nci lable encm i es. 

From the peasant to tlie higliest functionary evc'ry one has 
ready access to Yar Mohamed ; he gives uj) six hours of evi'ry 
day to hear the coirq)laints and listen to the petitions of his 
subjects, and deals out ])rompt equitabh% and sew ere justice' to all.f 
Every one can travel through any ])art of his territory without 
fear of molestation, and the measures he has taken for the su})- 
pression of robbers have been so terrible that not one is to be 
found at the ])resent time. This extraordinary security of the 
public roads of Herat is a fact unique of its kind amongst the 
numerous provinces of Central Asia,, for the most part infested 
with thieves and bandits. Tlie Heratiaiis, wdio never before en- 
joyed such security for life and property, offer up many a fervent 
prayer that the Vezir may long reign over them. He is reproached 
only with having created new taxes, increased the old ones, and 
monopolised all the revenues ; even the cobblers of Herat are laid 
under contribution, and there is no public establishment that does 
not pay something to the State — that is, himself. Put the Vczlr 
knows how to pluck the fowl wuthout making it cry out too loud ; 

liimself, his miiiistei’ Ncjcf Khan, and hve in tents. — Kd. 

in whom he placed the greatest coiili- t ^J’liis was a very wise measure. 

deuce.— Ei>. Tliere is notljing so popular with East- 

* Of the Parsivan race, with this dif- erns jus an open durbar, where all, from 
ference, that tho^ Parsivans live in the highest to the lowest, may see the 
towns, and the EVmaks are nomads face of their sovereign. — Ed. 
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lie has taken lessons on tin's snhjoct from the En^rlish, hy which he 
has lar^rely profited. Ills love of ^old is certainly great ; never- 
theless he is not avarieions with those wlio serve him faithfully, 
and I have always heard his officers hear testimony to his gene- 
rosity ; but he is mean and miserly to the last dt^gree with those 
from whom he expects nothing. 

Since he dcithroned Shah Kamran he has looked carefully to 
his personal safety ; night and day six hundred men guard his 
house, though thirty would be sufficient : when he leaves the 
(tity at least a thousand men accompany him, and a native of 
India, a Mussulman, who enjoys his conlidence, sleeps every night 
across the door of his bedroom. This man, who is a sergeant 
and drills his troojis, also*bi‘ings him his morning and evening 
meal, and in dishes that are closed with a padlock. The Sertip 
Lai Mohamed Khan, or his brother, always sleejis at his house 
armed at all jioints, and a saddled horse is kept in readiness for 
any emergency — every ])re(‘aution, in short, is taken, and in most 
minute d('tail, to meed any adverse circumstances which might arise. 

The family of Yar Mohame<l had no jmlitical existence until his 
uncle, Atta Mohamed, became governor of Kashmir ; he is the most 
remarkable man who has figured in his tribe u)> to the present time, 
and has on every occasion shown a courage, talent, and adminis- 
trative capabilities which justify us in placing him in the first rank 
amongst the sovereigns of Afghanistan. It would have been 
fortunate for others had he Ix'en born to the high position he has 
attained, for he was under the necessity of acting as many an 
J'iastern potentate has done in arriving at the possession of su- 
j)renie power. If Yar Mohamed has performed many splendid 
actions, he may also be reproached with many crimes, — which is 
mu(‘h to be regi*etted, for there is in this chief more than cnoimh 
material to make one great man.* 

On leaving the Vezir I took my way to the citaded, the com- 
mandant of which was Syud Mohamed Khan, the Vezir's eldest 
son, a handsome young fellow, of from twenty to tw enty-tw^o years 
of age, with agreeable manners. I found him surrounded by the 
princij)al chiefs of Herat, who paid assiduous court to him, in the 
hope of obtainin|^ through his influence some favours of his 


* Sir John M‘Neill was also much him “ certainly one of the most roinark- 

strnck with him, when he spent many able men of his age and country.” See 

hours with him at a midnight interview Persian Blue Book, 18J8, p. 90 . Ed. 

during the Biogo of Herat, lie calls 
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father, whom he will probably succeed. ITufbi’tiniatc'ly, liowever, 
Mohamed Khan has not had the t;ict to win the sym})athies of the 
Afghans, who for the most part think him a promi, haughty, and 
presumptuous man, incapable of directing the affairs of the ct)untry. 
It may, therefore, b(} expected that at his father’s death a number 
of rivals will be found to dispute with him the sovereign ])ower ; 
and perhaps, for it is a circumstance frecpicntly seen in khistcrn 
affairs, he may find his brothers amongst his adversaries : tliere arc 
two, both very young, but they promise even now to have all the 
energy and intelligence of their father. It is true that Yar 
Mohamed has endeavoured to strengthen the position of his eldest 
son, by marrying him to one of the daiigliters of tlie family 
actually reigning in Kabul ; but when it is remembered how little 
the ties of blood are respected in Afghanistan, it must be admitted 
that his connection with Dost MohanK'd may not ])revent the fall 
of his son-indaw, to which contingency he will be decidedly ex- 
posed at his father’s decease. 11 is best chance of succeJ^s will be 
ill the support of Persia and the Parsivans ; with that it is not 
improbable he will be able to defy all opposition, d’he recejdion 
I met with from the young chief was sulliciently ])()lite ; but his 
conversation coiivinc>ed me that the Afghans wm-e not wrong in the 
estimate they had formed of his cajiaeity.* lie showc'd me a s]>lcn- 
didblephant, with which he amused himself from morning to night : 
it was a present from his brother-in-law, Mohamed Akbar Khan, to 
his betrothed wife, Bobod jan,the eldest daughter of Yar Mohamed. 

My visit to Syiid Mohamed being finished, I went to the house 
of the minister, Mirza Nejef Khan, llis brother, Mirza Mir 
Ali, one of the richest merchants in Meshed, and whose acquain- 
tance I had made during my short stay in that town, had recom- 
mended me to him in a manm^r which ensured me a kind and 
cordial reception ; and in this my hopes were fully realisi'd. The 
Mirza Nejef Khan is a young man for a. minister, and appeared 
to me not more than thirty years of age ; I found him lively, 
witty, and intelligent, and quite equal to the duties of the high 


* The officers of tlie mission had 
formed a similar estimate of Syud 
Mohamed’s capacity. During one of 
his visits at the Char-hhng, he ex- 
pressed a wish to learn English, upon 
which a wag of the pai'ty offered to 
teach him a sentence, and under the 
impression that it was merely an ordi- 
nary English salutation, like ^^khoosh 


amedeed,” tanght him to say, You 
are a .spoon !” Full of the importance 
of the acfpiisiUon, although somewhat 
doubtful of the exact meaning, on meet- 
ing hi.s father on his return home, he 
accosted him hy saying, ' Agir-he-adebi 
na bashud” (if it be not disre.spectful), 
“ You are a spoon V’- L. 
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office entrusted to him. Ilis bravery is equally well spoken of ; 
but of this I had no opportunity of judging. I also saw the Sir- 
dars Dad Khan, Shiriam Khan, Sultan Mohamed Khan,*Goolam 
Khan, and Emir Khan, all of them cousins-german of Yar Mo- 
hamed.f Suyd Elias and Suyd Futteh Shah, the two principal 
merchants in Herat, were most polite and attentive to me.f 


♦ Thia chief, in 1841, took refuge at 
Caiidaliar from bis cousin Yar Mohamed, 
and was of great service to the English 
during the subsequent troubles in the 
country, raising a considerable body of 
Alikozye hoi’semen, for such service as 
was required of them. — E d. 

t Those who knew Sirdar Futteh 
Khan will regret extremely to miss his 
name out of this list. His loyalty and 
faithfulness to the English miHsion were 
in bright contrast to the treachery 
of other members of Yar Mohamed’s 
family, and to his services w’e w'cre 
largely indebted. — L. 

X The follow'ing extract of a letter from 
Sir John M‘Neill to Viscount Palmer- 
ston, dated Meshed, June 25, 1858, will 
serve to show the impoi’tance of Herat : — 

“ The key of all Afghanistan towards 
Hie north is Herat; and though 1 can 
iiave no right to jiress my personal 
opinions upon yamr lordship after hav- 
ing already stated them, and although 
1 must necessarily bo ignorant of the 
many important considerations not im- 
mediately connected with this (luestion 
wdiieli must influence the policy of lier 
Majesty’s Government, still 1 cannot 
refrain from saying a few' words more 
regarding the inqiortance of preserving 
the indejiendoucc of Herat. 

1 have already informed your lord- 
ship iiublicly, that the country betw’oen 
the frontiers of Persia and India is far 
more productive than I had imagined 
it to be; and 1 can assure your lordship 
that there is no impediment, either 
from the phvsical features of the country 
or from the deficiency of supjdies, to 
the marijli of a lai’ge army from the 
frontiers of Georgia to Kandahar, or, 
afc I believe, to the Indus. 

“ Count Simonicli, being lame from a 
wound, drove his carriage from Teheran 
to Herat, and could drive it to Kanda- 
hai’ ; and the Shah’s army has now’ for 
nearly seven months subsisted almost 
exclusively on the sup]>lies of the 
counti*y immediiitely around Herat and 
Ghorian, leaving the still more produc- 
tive districts of Subzar and Furrah un- 
touched. 


In short, I can state from personal 
observation that there is absolutely no 
impediment to the march of an army to 
Herat; and that, from all the informa- 
tion I have received, the country be- 
tween that city and Kandahar not only 
presents no difficulty, but affords re- 
markable facilities for the passage of 
armies. 

“ There is therefore, my lord, no se- 
curity for India in the nature of the 
country through which im army would 
have to jiass to invade it from this 
side. 

On the contrary, the whole line is 
pecuharly favourable for sucli an enter- 
prise; and 1 am the more anxious to 
state this opinion clearly, because it is 
at variance with my previous belief, 
and with statements wliicli I may have 
previously hazarded, relying on more 
imperfect information. 

“ Under such cii’cumstancos, it apjiears 
to me that it w’ould be a most hazard- 
ous j)olicy to allow' Persia to act aij the 
pioneer of Kussia, and under protection 
of the article of the treaty, to break 
down the main defence of Afghanistim, 
and thereby make the country untenable 
to us, at a moment when the conceiii 
between l*ersia and Hussiti in those 
operations is avowed.” * * * * * 

“It is currently reported and be- 
lieved here, though 1 cannot say on 
what grounds, that there is a secret 
arrangement between Persia and Russia 
to exchange Herat for some of the dis- 
tricts beyond the Arras which formerly 
belonged to Persia. 

“This report was first mentioned to 
me at Teheran, in Miueh last; but I 
then paid no attention to it, because I 
could not see how’ Russia was to get at 
Herat, and I still am inclined to regard 
it ns probably unfounded, though 
Count Simonicli certainly threatened 
Mahoiiimed Ameen, a servant of Yar 
Mahommed Khan (who was sent wdth 
a message from Iiis master to the Per- 
sian camp), that if Herat did not sur- 
render to the Shah, he would march a 
Russian army against it.” — See Blue 
Book, pp. 131, 132 .— Ed. 

M 
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Excursion in the environs — Uzbeks from Kundooz — Descendants of Alexander 
the Great — The Greeks — Of the Asiatic Dynasties — The sites of ancient 
cities — Artakoana, Aria Metropolis, and Sous — The seven sieges of Herat — 
Tooli Khan — Massacre by Ghengis Khan — Tamerlane — Obeid Khan — 
Herat sacked by the Uzbeks — Fortified by Shah Kokh Mirza — The actual 
position of Herat — The fortifications — The citadel — Improvements by tho 
English engineers — Kopulation before the siege and after --Yar Mohamed’s 
acts at this time — His subsequent conduct — Persian cities as readily rebuilt as 
destroyed — Devastation at the siege of 1838 — Tho bazaars — The architect 
and the cupola — Public buildings at Herat. 

The (lay after I had made my round of visits to tlie distinguished 
persons mentioned in the last chapter I took a long walk in the 
environs of the town, and continued my excursion as far as the 
foot of the mountains and the royal residences of the Takht*sefer 
and Gazergah. Ascending the ridge of these hills, on the look- 
out for partridges, which I expected but did not find there, I 
entered a ravine, and came ui)on tw^o enormous wolves and their 
three wolverines — most of them wen^ quietly seated on their 
haunches, and seemed not the least concerned at my presence ; 
nor did they retire until I had fired one barrel at them, though 
without effect 

On reaching Gazergah I was much surprised to find there a 
small encampment of persons in the dress of Uzbeks, but whose 
configuration of features clearly indicated quite another origin. 
Enquiring from whence they were, I was infonned that they had 
come from Hazarat Imaum, a small town situated to the north of 
Kundooz, and were on a pilgrimage to Meshed, to propitiate the 
Mollahs in their favour with the Imaum Reza. Their language 
was a bastard Persian, which increased my astonishment ; for the 
primitive Turk or Tartar is the language of the country in which 
they live. The singularity of this circumstance awakened my 
curiosity ; and with a view to further and more positive informa- 
tion, I approached their encampment and conversed with them 
myself. They stated that they were the descendants of the Yoo- 
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naiics (Greeks) that Alexander the Great, Iskander JRoomi, liad 
left ill these countries ; and when I heard this I recollected that 
Marco Polo, and after him Burnes, as well as other writers on Ori- 
ental history, mentioned the existence of Macedonian tribes which 
had settled on the north-west frontier of Chinese Tartary. 1 wished 
to convince myself that they had not been led into error on this 
subject ; and, from the replies I received to the numerous ques- 
tions I put to these people, I was convinced of the existence of the 
real descendants of the ancient Greeks in those countries.* These 
Younanes are not isolated and dispersed here and there, but 
united in tribes, occupying a considerable tract of country ; 
nothing, however, either in their language or their habits, betrays 
their origin. They are Mussulmans, and have the reputation of 
being somewhat fanatical, and are not held in much consideration 
by the Tartars, amongst whom they are settled ; but they are 
respected, for, like their ancestors, they are brave, and the con- 
sequences of their hatred are terrible to those who are the object 
of it. Burnes, while admitting the existence of the descendants 
of these Greeks in Central Asia, appears to doubt whether some of 
their chiefs are, as they affirm, tlie descendants of Alexander, for 
the historians of the son of Philip assure us that he left no heir 
to reap the fruits of his immense conquests.! 

Tills may be true as to legitimate heirs ; but the same his- 
torians mention several circumstances which lead to the conclusion 
tliat the great warrior bowed his plumed helmet to Venus, and 
he probably left several of his race in various provinces of the 
countries west of the Indus. The following quotation from 
Quintus Curtius confirms this supposition : — “ After the Mace- 
donians had laid siege to, and reduced to the last extremity, 
the town of Massaga, the queen of that country, named Cleophe, 
made her submission to Alexander, and came herself with a 
large train, accompanied by a numerous retinue of ladies, to 
meet the king. With her w^as an only son, whom she led to 
the conqueror’s feet ; Alexander raised him from the ground, 
and reinstated her in full possession of her kingdom. It is 
said that it w^as rather to the beauty of the queen than to the 

* On the Kaffirs, see Appendices. Koosh, to the north of the Caubul 

t The descendants of the Greeks men- river. The persons here mentioned 
tioned by Burnes are not Mohammediins may have been Taujiks,” from the 
— they are called ^‘Siah Posht Kaffii-s," neighbourhood of Koondooz. — L. 
and live in the valleys of the Hindoo 

M 2 
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merciful disposition of her conqueror that this happy result was 
to be attributed— the child she had by him was called by his 
name.” As the son of Philip had these relations with Cleoplie, 
it is perfectly possible that he was not insensible to the charms 
of several other great ladies in those countries, and that the 
offspring resulting from these irregular and itinerant rencontres 
perpetuated his race, who were looked up to with veneration 
and respect by the Macedonians that remained in Tartary. 
For my own part I see nothing in this supposition but what 
is very natural ; for Asiatics in this country make no difference 
between the children of different women by the same ftitlier ; 
they are equally entitled to his support and ])rotection ; all are 
legitimate, and there is little difference in their rights, whatever 
may have been the nature of the tie that has existed between the 
father and mother. 

Herat is at the present time the asylum of all the fallen great- 
ness of past centuries. Here are to be seen the descendants of 
Ghengis Khan, of Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah. 1 was introduced 
to a great-grandson of the latter, Agha Ahmed Mirza, who, pos- 
sessed of large landed ])roperty, superintended it himself, and 
preferred a peaceful and retired life to one surrounded by the 
dangers attendant upon power. The English, wdio have a happy 
knack of making a profitable use of princes on half-pay, were so 
considerate as to give him a pension when they occupied Afghan- 
istan. Since their evacuation of that country the pension has been 
withdrawn.* 

The territory of Herat corresponds pretty nearly with the ter- 
ritory called Aria by the historians of Alexander, the principal 
cities of which were, according to them, Artakoana, Aria Metro- 
polis, Sousia, Akhala, and Candace. I must confess that in spite 
of every possible effort of imagination 1 could never comprehend 
how Artakoana could be any other than the city of Aria Metro- 
polis spoken of by Ptolemy. The more I reflected the less 1 
could account for the separate existence of these tw^o capitals, and 
I am led to the belief that the one was only a continuation of the 
other. If we suppose that Artakoana was really a distinett city 


* Amongtbose who received advances of the Seistan desert, who was said to 

for cultivation of his lands, or other have traced his descent froxn IJarim. L. 

allowances, was a chief from the borders 
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from Aria Metropolis, it could only have been a town or locality 
of inferior importance, at which the princes of Aria generally 
passed the summer months, and this may have led historians to 
suppose it was a capital. This was, however, but another repetition 
of the custom of the Persian kings, who retired from Persepolis, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen near Istaklir, to pass the 
summer months in another town of the same name, situated in the 
cool and verdant valley of the Moroghab, fifteen parasangs more to 
the north. AVere there not also two Eebatanas, the summer and the 
winter one ? If tliis supjmsition with reference to Artakoana and 
Aria Metropolis is not correct, then the town of Kussan, whose 
ancient ruins, beautiful climate, and chanuing situation on the 
banks of the llcri-rood, indicate the spot on which once stood this 
ancient city. 

But in advancing this supposition I do it with some reservation, 
and for this reason : the admirable position occupied by Herat 
must at all times have attracted the attention of the sovereigns of 
Persia — there is not a position of more imj)ortance in a strategical 
and commercial ])oint of view, and the fertility of the S{)il is great. 
On this plain, in the centre of which the city stands, the great 
roads from all the principal countries of Asia meet ; the numerous 
strciams of water that furrow the sides of the adjoining mountains 
would flow uselessly through the plain, and lose their fertilizing 
powers in the Ileri-rood, if Herat and its suburbs did not intercept 
them. The benefits arising from the presence of these abundant 
streams have been much too greatly appreciated at all times 
by the inhabitants for them to have ever thought of removing 
to a district less favoured by nature. There will be, I am aware, 
a diflerence on this point between myself and other authors 
who have written upon the same subject ; but I have met with few 
amongst them whose oj)inions agree even among themselves as 
to many things connected w ith the ancient history of Central Asia. 
The impressions taken from the writings of travellers often differ 
sensibly from those formed on seeing the localities themselves. I 
believe we are all more or less alike when wo endeavour to fix the 
sites of ancient cities ; wc are like the etymologists — the mind 
plunges into an infinity of suppositions equally vague and pro- 
blematical, and without producing any very enlightened results ; 
nevertheless, as we are all agreed in thinking that these cannot 
exist except by the contact of various opinions, 1 will mention a 
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few of mine, even at the risk of entangling the question a little 
more than it was before. 

Why, for example, call Zeuzan, a little locality in which not the 
faintest traces of ancient ruins are found, the site of the ancient 
Sousia of Aria ? It seems to me that the resemblance existing 
between the name of this ancient city and that of Tons (the 
modern Meshed),* a name which, except the first letter, is iden- 
tical with it, and the difference in the orthography of which is 
sufficiently explained by the alterations in the language, ought 
rather to make us conclude that this latter city is the Sous 
mentioned by Arrian, who places it on the borders of the Arian 
territory. All my reflections and researches did not enable me 
to fix even approximativcly the position of the city of Khandak. 

But to return to Aria Metropolis. Persian authors, whose 
works merit some attention, mention only one cajntal of Aria, 
which they designate by the name of Heri. This no doubt gave 
it to the principality, as in our days Ispahan and Yezd give their 
names to the governments of which they are the chief places. 
The city of Ileri is said by the Persians to have been founded by 
Lohrasp, to have been increased by Gustasp, and to have been 
greatly ornamented and embellished by Bahman. They add 
that it was finished by Alexander the Great, who ordered his 
lieutenant Ilaree, perhaps Arseus, to fortify it It would be difficult 
to contest the truth of this narrative, so far as Alexander is con- 
cerned, as it entirely agrees on every point with those of the Greek 
historians. It was indeed impossible that a city of such import- 
ance, both with reference to its position and the fertility of the soil 
in its neighbourhood, should not be turned to a useful account by 
the Macedonian conqueror, who must have made it the principal 
depot for his supplies of every kind before he advanced to the 
Indian frontier. 

What, however, is less likely, is the conviction the Heratians 
entertain, that their city has never undergone any change since the 
time of Alexander. They pretend, and what is more, ask you to 
believe, that the fortifications which now protect them are the very 
same that were erected by that monarch. Their own history is 
there to prove to them the contrary ; and in consulting its pages, 

♦ The ruins of Tous are, however, situated thirty miles N.W. of Meshed 
and the name still remains. — Ed. ^ 
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which can be done for the last nine centuries, there are to be found 
at least seven occasions in which Herat, if not completely destroyed, 
was so laid waste as to necessitate its entire reconstruction. 

The first catastrophe which befell Herat occurred in the twelfth 
century. In the reign of the Sultan Sanjar, and about the year 
1157 (Hejira 544), it fell into the hands of the Turcomans, who 
committed the most frightful ravages, and left not one stone upon 
another. 

The second ordeal was equally deplorable, as the following brief 
account will testify. “ This town/’ says Herbelot, “ was the 
largest of the three capitals of Khorassan (the other two were Merv 
and Neshapoor) wdiich were besieged by Tooli Khan ;* the city 
was defended by Mohamed Goorgani, governor of the province, 
who had under his command a considerable army ; and, accord- 
ingly, during the first seven days of the siege, Mohamed made 
such frequent and vigorous sorties that the Mongols were soon 
made aware that they w^ere not likely to finish this enterjirise 
so easily as they had done the preceding ones ; but it happened 
shortly after that the intelligent and gallant governor w as unfortu- 
nately killed by an aiTow’. After his death the besieged gradually 
lost courage, and aln'ady talked of surrendering. When Tooli 
Khan heard this, which he did from his spies, he advanced with 
only two hundred horse to one of the gates, to confer with those 
citizens who were the most inclined for peace. To them he de- 
clared that if they w^ould voluntarily suiTender — and he was in a 
condition to force them — he would respect their lives and pro- 
perty ; also, that he would be satisfied if they paid him half the 
tribute which they had hitherto given to the Sultan of Khooarezm. 
ddic Khan having pledged his word, and confirmed by a solemn 
oath the terms of the capitulation, the citizens of Herat opened 
tlieir gates and received him with every honour. Tooli Khan 
religiously observed the conditions of the treaty, and would not 
permit the Mongols to commit the least excess ; the garrison, how- 
ever, Y'ith whom he had not capitulated, w^as put to death ; and 
naming as their future governor Malek Aboo Bekr, he hastened 
to rejoin his father at the siege of Thaleh, Khan Talighan. But 
the destruction of this noble city having, says Khondemir, been 

* Tooli means a mirror " in Mongol, of bis great likeness to his father, Gexigis 
Tooli Khan received his name because Khan. See D’ Herbelot. — E b. 
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decreed by the Divine will, it soon came to pass ; for a rumour 
having spread through the country that the Mongols had been 
defeated by Jellal Eddin near the town of Ghuzni, the inhabi- 
tants of the cities of Khorassan in which Tooli Khan had left 
governors rose simultaneously, and put all the Mongols to death 
who fell into thqir hands. The people of Herat were no exception ; 
they massacred the governor Malek Aboo Bekr and his small 
force, and placed the defence of the city in the hands of Mobarek 
Eddin, of the town of Subzawar. Ghengis Khan, having been 
apprised of these reverses, roughly reprimanded his son Tooli for 
having by a false clemency spared the lives of his enemies and 
put it in their power to play him this trick, sent 80,000 horse 
to Herat, to take their revenge. The siege lasted six months, 
during which time the inhabitants fought with all the energy of 
despair, and made most extraordinary efforts in conducting the 
defence ; but, being at length overcome, they were all put to 
death without mercy, to the number of 1,1)00,000.* The Emir 
Khovend Shah states that the physician Sharf Eddin Khatib, with 
fifteen of the inhabitants, who had concealed themselves in some 
grottoes and remained there undiscovered, and were afterwards 
joined by twenty-four other persons, were the only individuals that 
escaped, as if by a miracle, the general massacre. These forty 
persons resided in Herat for fifteen years before there was any 
increase in the number of inhabitants, so complete had been the 
destruction. This deplorable event took place in the year 1232 
(Hejira 619). 

Tamerlane, another devastator and scourge of the human race, 
closely imitated the example of Ghengis Khan by carrying fire and 
sword into every part of Khorassim.f Ghyaz Eddin, then sove- 
reign prince of Herat, was the first who attempted to withstand 
the Tartar conqueror, but the danger increased with the length of 
the contest, and he surrendered at discretion. Tamerlane, to 
punish him for having thought of arresting his course, dismantled 
the fortifications of Herat and the citadel, and levied so large a 
contribution upon the inhabitants, that they were reduced to utter 


* If these numbers apply to the city 
of Herat only, it is incontestable that it 
must have been much larger than it 
is now, for it could at the utmost con- 
tain only 100,000 persons. 


t The Orientals say that three millions 
of souls were destroyed in this massacre, 
being the people of Balkh, Nishapoor, 
Merve, and Herat. — E d. 
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misery. He also seized the territory and the immense riches of 
Ghyaz Eddin. The governor, who under the protection of Tamer- 
lane succeeded this chief, dying in 1398 (Hejira 785), a revolt ensued, 
when the inhabitants declared in favour of his predecessor, and the 
extermination of the Mongol garrison was the result. At the 
time this occurrence took place, Mirane Shah, a son of Tamerlane, 
happened to be at three days’ march from Herat, on the banks of 
the Moorghab, and, hearing of the disaster, entered the city with a 
large force, laid it waste, decimated the inhabitants, and nearly 
destroyed the place. 

The same fate awaited it in the reign of Olong Beg, the grand- 
son of Tamerlane. This prince was at war with his nephews, 
Mirza Baboor and Allah ed Doulct ; and the Ileratians, thinking 
the moment favourable, again revolted: a Tartar chief, Yar Ali, 
was placed at their head ; but Olong Beg having arrived, the 
former was defeated, and the city once more became a heap of 
ruins ; the citadel, which opened its gates, was spared. 

In 1477 (Hejira 8(34), and in the reign of Aboo Seid, of the 
race of the Timorides, a Turcoman prince, named Jehan, Shah 
of %ic dynasty of the Black Sheej) (a very appropriate designa- 
tion), again ravaged Herat; and the famine which ensued from 
the destruction of the crops nearly depopulated the country. 

In 1554 (Hejira 941) the same fate attended it at the hands of 
Obeid Khan, an Uzbek prince, who burnt and pillaged everything 
uj) to the very walls of the citadel, which alone remained. 

Finally, on the occasion of the seventh and last destruction of 
Herat in 1(307 (Hejira 994), and in the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Great, it was once more sacked by the Uzbeks, commanded by 
Abdul Moomeen Khan. 

How, therefore, after having been so utterly destroyed on so 
many occasions, is it possible that the existing fortifications should 
be those raised by order of Alexander the Great ? From careful 
observation of this city and its environs during my residence there, 
I feel convinced that its present enceinte extends only to the area 
of the ancient citadel, and that the fort now^ called by that name 
was the castle of Ekhtiar Eddin, and a mere outwork ; the forti- 
fications actually existing are probably those constructed by Shah 
Rokh Mirza, a son of Tamerlane. This prince was the viceroy of the 
territory of Herat, of which he continued to retain possession after 
the death of his father ; this city, for which he had an especial pre- 
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dilection, became the capital of his kingdom, and he spent immense 
suras in raising it from its ruina In 1431 (Hejira 818) the ram- 
parts which his father had thrown down were rebuilt, and he em- 
ployed 7000 men in this great work. 

The area on which the city of Herat now stands is about a 
parasang square, the sides facing east and west being longer than 
those on the north and south ; it owes its strength to the enormous 
earthwork that surrounds it* Tradition says that this was formed 
by the ddbris of the high and massive walls that were thrown 
down by the Macedonians, with a view of building new ones in 
their place. This continuous embankment is formed of exces- 
sively hard earth, heaped up, and it is easy to see that a great 
part of it was dug out of the interior of the town and to a great 
depth, as well as a little from the exterior. It is supported on 
the interior by a counterfort of sun-dried bricks, and on the 
exterior has a slope at a considerable angle, the base of which 
rests in a large and deep ditch, that can be filled with water or 
laid dry at pleasure. The height of this earthen rampart is not 
the same in every part, but, on an average, it may be considered 
as measuring about ninety feet. There are on it a great number 
of towers, distant about fifty feet from one another, connected by 
curtains and loopholed for musketry ; the towers at the angles 
are massive, and on these only can guns be mounted : tw o 
covered ways, cut out of the thickness of the rampart, contribute 
very much to the strength of the place. 

The citadel, that is to say, the Castle of Ikhtiar Eddin,t is 
situated to the north and within the enceinte of the city. This 
fortress is square, with large towers at the angles, and built of 
burnt brick ; it stands on an artificial mound of higher elevation 
than the walls of the city, and is surrounded, like the exterior 
rampart, by a large and deep ditch, which is crossed by a draw- 
bridge, and can be flooded at will. This work commands the 
town and the road from Meshed, and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to attack it with success, even with batteries on the 
heights of Thaleh-bengy, the only point where they could be 
placed with advantage.^ 

* The area of Herat withiu the ditch sent to the Military Board in India by 
is as near as possible a mile square; the the late Colonel Edward Sanders. — L. 
extent of the ditch will therefore be f Ikhtiar means “power — authority,” 
about a parasang, as stated. Accurate in Turkish, 
plans of the city and fortifications were X See Kayo’s Affghanistan. 
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After the siege of Herat by the Persians in 1838, some 
English officers of Engineers,* under the directions of Major Todd, 
the British Resident at the Court of the Shah Kamran, restored 
a part of the fortifications ; the line of the ditch of the enceinte 
appearing to them weak, they filled it up at several points, and 
dug another more in advance. This lias given a greater elevation 
to the rampart, and a better and more plunging fire to the guns 
enfilading the ditch, in which they likewise placed several capon- 
nkrh.\ The towers at the angles were also made more salient, 
and tlie gates to some extent altered, so that an attack would be 
much more difficult than it was during the siege of 1838. These 
alterations have unfortunately been carried out on two sides only ; 
the other two are in bad repair, and attackable, if not accessible, 
on several points. If the improvements effected in the fortifica- 
tions of Herat by these officers had been completed, they would 
have proved an efficient protection fi*om the attacks of the Afghans, 
Uzbeks, and Persians ; but were an European army to lay siege 
to it, the defence could not last twenty days, for it is, after all, 
but an immense redoubt, and, like all works of the kind, has 
the defect of four dead angles and a ditch difficult to defend. 
Herat cannot really be strong until works are erected which will 
flank those that now exist, and these are not likely to be made 
by Persians, still less by Afghans. The nature of the soil 
would offer considerable difiiculties to any mining operations, for 
water rises freely at from nine to twelve feet, and the troops of 
Moliamed Sliah had to make incredible efforts to drain their 
trenches and communications ; the besieged did not experience 
the same difficulty, because they were enabled to carry down their 
mines from the first covered way by cutting though the thickness 
of the rampart : the two parties more frequently encountered 
each other in the ditch than elsewhere ; here there were some 
bloody encounters, and several thousand men perished in them. 

Herat contained a population of at least 70, ()()() souls before 
this siege, and when it was raised there were at the outside not 
more than six or seven thousand persons. This extraordinary 
decrease is to be accounted for by tlui great emigration that took 


* Major Sanders, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, an officer of first-rate profes- 
sional ability, with the assistance of 
Captain North of the Bombay army, 
planned and executed these defences. 


Major Sanders was killed at the battle 
of Maharajjiore. — E d. 

+ *. 6’. Flanking defences for the ditch 
called thus from a Colonel Capon. ’ 
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place, the casualties during the siege, and the deatlis by famine. 
The mortality continued long after it was over, and was of a most 
fearful and heartrending character; many of the unfortunate 
Heratians, to escape its terrors, sold themselves to the Turcomans 
as slaves, to provide food for their wives and children. Yar Mo- 
hamed was then in as great a difficulty as any one else during 
this frightful visitation, and he mgt the difficulty in the most 
pitiless manner; for the least fault, probably without any, he 
sold the Parsivans to procure provisions, and bartered four or 
five against a horse or a few quarters of wheat. Ills officers and 
agents traversed the city, and endeavoured to excite the people 
that he might have an excuse for selling them in a greater number 
to the Turcomans ; the inhabitants, however, perceived the snare, 
and remained quietly in their houses; but Yar Mohamed was 
not, however, to be foiled ; he closed all the outlets of the bazaars 
at an hour of the day when they were the most crowded, drew 
up his troops at these points, seized indiscriminately all he could 
lay his hands on, and sold them to obtain funds. 

Since these sad episodes took place, the Vezir has usurpt^d the 
sovereign authority and enriched himself with English gold, and 
under his altered circumstances has given iq) a horrible traffic, 
which he justified by the necessities of the times. Since the year 
1842 he has endeavoured to repeople Herat with several thousand 
nomads, Ilazarahs, Jumshidi(‘s, and Taymooiiees, whom he made 
prisoners in the expeditions he has at various times successfully 
undertaken against these tribes. At the ])eriod of my visit every 
one enjoyed the most complete security, and commerce and agri- 
culture had greatly develoj)ed themselves during the last few 
years. An amnesty had been granted to the Heratians who fled 
to Persia or the English territories, and they have returned to 
their native city in considerable numbers. The population in 
1845 amounted to from 20,000 to 22,000 souls, and ten years 
hence there will scarcely be any traces left of the disasters of the 
great siege. 

It is easy to understand how Eastern cities built almost entirely 
of earth, and inhabited by half-nomadic tribes, are so readily 
destroyed and deserted, and for the same reasons the facility and 
rapidity with which they again rise to importance : the materials, 
earth and a little plaster, are found on the spot and cost nothing, 
and, generally speaking, the members of each family, men and 
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women, construct their houses with their own hands. The doors 
and windows, the only carpenter’s work required, cost but a trifle 
in this country ; the rooms are vaulted. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand how Alexander the Great was enabled to build so 
many lar^e towns in Central Asia. 'With his army he could in 
ten or fifteen days construct several thousand dwellings; and, 
considering that the walls were of straw and clay only, it is 
not very singular that no traces of them should now be left ; for 
when these houses fell, either from the effects of time or by the 
hands of the enemy, they again mingled with the soil from which 
they were raised. 

Tliough the pojndation of Herat has continually increased 
(luring the last three years, it will be a long time before the ruins 
are all chim'd away, for only one house in five at the utmost is 
inlnibited, or in a condition to be so. Buildings of all kinds, 
caravansarais, bazaars, baths, Sic. were nearly all destroyed by the 
Persian shells or fell to the earth from Ix'ing abandoned by their 
owners. The besiegc'd also pulh'd down many of those nearest 
to the walls to repair the breaches made by the enemies’ guns. 
Nothing can be imagined more desedate than the appearance of 
the city in 1845 ; the traces of the wanton destruction of gardens 
and houses in the environs, originally so jneturesque and fertile, 
was still apj)arent ; villages and handsome esplanades, shaded by 
beautiful trees, have comjdetely disaj)j)eared. The Persian troops 
during the ten months’ siege, one of the most memorable in the 
annals of Eastern history, made greater havoc and devastation 
than if the country had been a prey to civil wars for a hundred 
years. Not one of the s})leudid trees which were the pride of the 
inhabitants and ornament of the suburbs was spared, everything 
was h'velled to the ground by these A andals, and on their de- 
parture the town and country round was one scene of desolation 
and ruin. 

The greater number of the bazaars at the period of my visit 
were in a dilapidated state ; a portion of those of the C/iar Sook^ 
the four streets, were the only ones in good repair. The houses 
in these four streets are built of burnt bricks, and vaulted ; there 
are shops on cither side, and the four extremities of the streets 
unite at one end in a circular building, from the top of the cupola 
of which there is a panoramic view of the whole city. Close to it 
is a vast reservoir of water, the dome of which is of bold and 
excellent proportions — a chef d’ceuvre of its kind. 
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This dome, according to tradition, was constructed by command 
of Shah Abbas the Great, and after it was partially built the 
governor of the town, a violent, overbearing man, commanded the 
architect to finish it within a very brief space of time. In vain 
the artist expostulated and informed him that it was impossible to 
do thisdn the time specified ; the despot would listen to no reason 
or explanation, and the unfortunate man, to avert the consequences 
that might be perhaps fatal to his life, took the first opportunity of 
leaving Herat. A year elapsed, the building remained unfinished, 
for no other person could be found who had the talent to complete 
the work ; at length the architect reappeared, and the governor, 
finding himself in a difficulty and anxious to have the edifice finished, 
consented, though unwillingly, to remit the sentence of death, but 
ordered him to be bastinadoed. Before, however, tlie punishment 
was inflicted, the governor, at his earnest request, accompanied him 
to the reservoir, and the architect, directing his attention to the 
walls, which were a considerable height above the earth, said, 
Do you not see that the foundations of this building have sunk 
at least a foot in the gi'uund since 1 left the city ? If at that period 
I had refused to erect the cupola you would have cut my head off, 
or the same fate would have probably awaited me had it fallen 
down after it was finished. You refused to hear me, and I ran 
away to save my life. Tlie time has arrived when 1 can success- 
fully terminate my labours, and I have returned to do so.'’ A free 
pardon followed this explanation, and the architect, filling the 
reservoir with chopped straw pressed into sacks, and heaping them 
up to the requisite height and form to make his centre, constructed 
over them one of the most elegant cupolas ever built.* 

The great mosque of Herat is the only remarkable edifice which 
remains in the interior of the town ; but it sadly requires repairs, 
which no one thinks of making. It was built towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, in the reign of the Sultan Hussein, a Timour- 
ide prince, by his relative Prince Shibali, to whom this country 
was much indebted for many other handsome structures now in 
ruins. The palace of Char-bagh, originally the winter residence 
of the chiefs of Herat, is of mean proportions ; its garden, the only 
one in the town, is small, and closed up by houses on either side. 


^ ♦ The size of the dome here men- and I have seen the most beautiful 
tioned may have required this arrange- and lofty arches and domes erected by 
ment, but in general it is dispensed the Heratees without any support of 
with by architects in those countries; the kind. — L. 
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Major Todd, who lived here during his stay in the city, added 
several convenient buildings to it, and repaired the main edifice. 
Four years only have elapsed since his departure, and it is nearly 
destroyed ; the walls are cracked and covered with dirt and scrib- 
bling, the doors and windows have been removed, and no one is 
left in cliarge of it. The Persians allow their monumMts and 
public buildings to perish by the effects of time ; but the Afghans 
are not gifted witli so much patience : they seem to hasten in every 
possible way the destruction of theirs. A ruined mosque or bath 
is never repaired, and the materials are soon used for building 
purposes by those who arc in want of them ; the only exception 
1 ever saw to this apathetic feeling against repairs, is in favouc of 
reservoirs. These are numerous and in excellent condition at 
Herat, and the water is remarkable for being fresh and cool.* 


* Many of tlieso reservoirs, and all sion at Herat, and it was very pleasing 

the jiriueipal (jooees) ciinalH, were re- to have it in our power to confer such 

paired under superintendence of Eng- benefits on the peojde, and U> see how 

lish officers during the stay of the mis- highly they w’ere appreciated. —L. 
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The palace of Bagh-sliah — Beautiful view from thence — Gazer-gah — Tomb of 
Khojah Abdullah lusah — The advantage of being buried within its precincts — 
Column of white marble — Mausoleum of a Mongol princess — Probably exe- 
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lianied’s English garden — Rouzbagh — Climate — Productions — Men 
capable of bearing arms — Afghan ideas of European history — The author’s 
imprisonment — Opinions of the people — The author released. 


The principal edifices of Herat are in the suburbs, which at one 
time were included in the city. Amongst these was the royal 
residence of Bagh-shah, situated about two cannon-shots north-wx'st 
from the present town, now in ruins. The ap])roaeh to it was by 
an avenue of fine trees, very few^ of which are left ; the gardens, 
orchards, and avenue were, as already, destroyed by the Persian 
troops, and nothing remains but the four walls of the palace. A 
little further on is Takt Sefer, another summer residence of the 
chiefs of Herat. The view from tlie pavilions, shaded by splendid 
plane-trees on the terraced gardens, formed on a slope of the 
mountain, is beautiful ; but the place shared the same fate as 
Bagh-shah. 

If Gazer-gah,* another royal abode situated not far from hence, 
has not been so completely ravaged, it is owing to the precautions 
taken by Yar Mohamed, who garrisoned it with some nomad 
Taymoonees devoted to his cause. This spot is held in great 
veneration, for in the mosque is the tomb of a holy person, by 
name Khojah Abdullah Insah, who was interred here nearly five 
hundred years ago ; his dust is still an object of pious regard, and 
pilgrims come to his shrine from all the country round — the 


♦ This means in very old Persian the fighting place.” — E d. 
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mosque as well as liis tomb were magriificent, and built By Shah 
Rokh Mirza. The court of the principal building, in shape an 
oblong and of burnt bricks, is entered by a superb portico, the 
sides of which are glazed and covered with an infinity of patterns 
in very good taste. In the interior are thirty cellular compart- 
ments, which occuj)y the four sides, and in them are two to three 
tombs, covering the remains of the princes of Herat, principally of 
the Timouride dynasty. The tombs of the great personages of the 
j)rovince take up nearly the whole area of the court ; but those 
only who have a lively faith in the merits of the holy Insah are 
allowed to lay their bones here, in the somewhat apocrjphal but 
consolatory belief that at the last judgment he will take them in 
his suite to Paradise. This faith is rather an expensive one, so 
that persons of more moderate means are obliged to place them- 
selves under the patronage of some other saint, who will be their 
})ioneer to Heaven on less onerous tenns. 

I'he only remnant of the original tomb of the Imaum now re- 
maining is a column of white marble, thirteen feet high and about 
eighteen inches in circumference, the pedestal, capital, and cornice 
of which arc admirably sculptured. There is also a head-stone of 
the same material, covered with Arabic inscriptions, setting forth 
the virtues of the holy gentleman beneath : the execution and 
finish prove it to have been the work of an accomplished artist. 
The people believe that this column and monumental stone came 
down from Heaven all ready sculptured, as they could not have been 
niadt^ by human hands. Though certainly beautiful specimens of 
art, their merit was diminished in my eyes when 1 was shown a 
mausoleum occupying one of the mortuary cells. It covered the 
n tnains of a Mongol princess, and consisted of one single block 
of black marble, six feet and a half in length, one and a half in 
breadth, and twc) in height Numberless flowers, interlaced one 
with another in a very complicated design, evincing great taste, 
c(;vered three sides of this stone, but cut so deeply and wdtli such 
delicacy that it was almost impossible to imagine how the chisel 
could have executed anything so exquisite and minute. Sculpture 
was never carried to such perfection by the natives of these 
countries. Tamerlane informs us that he employed foreign artists. 
We read in his Institutes:* “The workmen who were spared at 
the sack of Damascus, and brought to Tartary, were ordered to 


* Edition of 1787, p. 103. 
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build a palace at Samarcand, wluch they did with much intelli- 
gence.’’ I think it not improbable that we are indebted to them 
for these beautiful monuments ; at the death of Tamerlane they 
might have gone to Herat and been employed by Shah Rokh, who 
was a great patron of architecture. The marble of the tombs at 
Gazer-gah come from the quarries in the district of Obeli, distant 
a few parasangs east of that city. 

This mosque is surrounded by ruins ; but amongst them is a 
small building in pretty good preservation, in which the sovereigns 
of Herat reside when they pay a visit to this holy place. The 
walls and cupola of the principal room arc covered with gilt 
arabesques on a blue ground, so exquisitely drawn that they 
would do honour to the best artist of our day. These designs 
are from the pencil of an Italian painter that Shah Abbas tlie 
Great had attached to his service. His name, Geraldi, is in- 
scribed in an angle of the wall. Yar Mohamed has turned the 
course of some mountain-streams in a gorge near here, and made 
them flow through Gazer-gah.* They are fresh and transparent, 
and pleasing to the eyes, as well as acci'ptable to the way-worn 
pilgrim who lies down on its banks to quench his ardent thirst. 
A few trees of great age are to be seen here, resjiected by man 
and time, which is rarely the aise. 

There is another mosque of about the same fieriod, or, indeed, 
more ancient, at Musella, on the Meshed road, and on the high- 
est point of some ground rising from the })lain. The construction 
of this edifice, to which a college was attached, was commenced 
as early as the year 1192 (Hejira 588), by CihyazKddin, the third 
Sultan of the Gauridi* dynasty. His son Mahmood finished it 
in 1212 (Hejira 009) ; and here he was interred, as well as his 
father and his uncle Shahab Eddin. This mosque, which was 
materially injured at the time the Mongols destroyed Herat 
under Ghengis Khan, was restored, or, more correctly speaking, 

* The credit of having opened the poses. I had the satisfaction of being 
canal of the Gazer-gah is due to Major present at the Gazer-gah, on the occiision 
Todd and the English officers rather on which the canal supplying the garden 
tlian to Yar Mohamed. The Vezir, wjis opened (Shah Kam ran having ridden 
although ready to give his pemiission out with a Hiriall escort to see the place, 
to open such canals, was always more indeed, as he politely said, to show it 
anxious to procure advances for the pay- to me), and I can well recollect the 
ment of his “ sir hdzes,'* and for carrying pleasure 1 derived from hearing those 
on the repairs of the fortifications, than present express their obligations to the 
to see money expended for other pur- Doulut Englees.” — L. 
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was rebuilt by Shah Sultan Hussein, a Timouride prince, who 
reigned at Herat towards the end of the fifteenth century, and to 
whom, as well as to Shah Rokh, the city owes many of the re- 
markable monuments of antiquity which it possesses. The me- 
mory of these two excellent princes is still revered, and their 
names remembered even in the humblest cottage, are never 
mentioned but with respect and veneration. The mosque of 
Musella, which is of colossal proportions, was intended by the 
Shah Sultan Hussein for the sepulchre of the Imaum Reza, whose 
remains he wished to remove from Meshed to Herat. The works 
had been carried on for twenty-five years, when this prince died, 
and, though nearly terminated, were not completely finished. 
None of his successors had the pride to perfect the design ; never- 
theless, such as it is at the present day, it is still the most im- 
})osing and elegant structure that I siiw in Asia. The raosfpie is 
com{)letely covered with a mosaic of glazed bricks, in varied and 
beautiful patterns, and the cupola is of amazing dimensions. Several 
arcades, supported by pillars in brick, etpial the pro])ortions of 
the arch of (vtesiphon ; and the seven magnificent minarets that 
surround it may be said to be intact, for the ujqier part of them 
only is slightly injured, yiiah Hussein had commenced a smaller 
mosque close to this, which he had intend(?d for his own mausoleum ; 
of the walls, about ten feet in height alone remain ; for the cu})ohi 
has fallen in. A tomb of black marble, and similar to the one I 
had so much admired at Gazer-gah, in the centre of the ruins, 
is snpj)osed to be the last resting-place of this magnificent patron 
of architecture. Springs of excellent water are abundant on the 
plateau of Musella, and the canals which formerly supplied the 
ancient city are still to be seen ; many of these are dry, they 
were crossed by small bridges of burnt brick, but though some 
remain, the greater proportion arc broken down.* 

From Musella extensive ruins stretch away for a considerable 
distance to the N.W., skirting the foot of the mountains, — the re- 
mains of mosques, sepulchres, baths, and other public edifices. 


* A Mohamedan Fukeer, a uative 
of Delhi, liad taken up his abode at the 
entrance to tho great inosqno of the 
Musella. He was a very intelligent 
man, had travelled much, and was 
greaUy respected. Shah Kainraii, when 
passing the Musella, w jis accustomed fre- 


quently to alight from his horse and pass 
half an hour in conversation with him, 
and, when riding with the King, I was on 
all such occasions invited to sit with 
them, and join in the conversation. We 
generally had a cup of tea prepai*ed by 
one of the King’s attendants. — L. 
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The tombs, which are in great numbers, are held in much vene- 
ration by the Heratians. Some of them are of immense propor- 
tions ; others are only great heaps of stones, or rough masonry, at 
the top of which a long pole is fixed surmounted by a ragged piece 
of linen for a flag, a signal that some sainted mollah is there in- 
terred. Sometimes the heap is completely covered with rags, 
which the faithful have from time to time hoisted as an offering 
to the departed, in the hope of obtaining his good offices ; some- 
times they are strewed with the large horns of wild goats, in 
honour of his memory, and this is the greatest mark of respect 
which in Afghanistan can be shown to the dead. 

But the people of this country are mighty accommodating in 
matters of sanctity and religion ; and the facility with which they 
publish that fact to the world by the thousand external forms of 
it, proves the extent of the indulgence they require to meet and 
whitewash the Iniquities they commit at every instant. It is suf- 
ficient for an Afghan devotee to see a small heap of stones, a few 
rags,‘'or some ruined tomb — something, in short, upon w hich a tale 
can be invented — to imagine at once that some saint is buried 
there. This idea conceived, he throws some more stones on the 
heap, and sticks up a pole and rag ; those who come after follow 
the leader ; more stones and more rags are added, at last its 
dimensions are so considerable that it becomes the vogue. A 
mollah is always at hand with a legend, w hich he makes, or has 
had revealed to him in a dream ; all the village believe it ; a few 
pilgrims come, crowds follow^ ; miracles are w rough t ; and the 
game goes on much to the satisfaction of the holy speculator, who 
drives a good trade by it, until some other mollah more cunning 
than himself starts a saint of more recent date or greater miraculous 
powers, when the traffic changes hands. The mausoleum of a chief, 
if of larger dimensions than another, is in itself a sufficient reason 
to attract to it the steps of the faithful, though the mouldering 
bones beneath may have been those of the greatest villain ; but 
what of that ? — he had power, and had the right to use it, and 
death sanctified him in the eyes of his subjects. It is thus that 
Shah Mahmood and Shah Kainran, who were monsters of 
cruelty, are now as honoured by the Heratians as the most re- 
vered saints of Islam ; and crowds may be seen at their tombs 
demanding their intercession with the Almighty. 

Between Musella and the city, from north to east, and about a 
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cannon-shot from the town, is an artificial elevation of ^ound, 
called Thaleh-bengy, about forty feet in height, and 650 yards in 
length ; this is crescent-shaped, the horns inclining towards the 
city, while the centre sensibly recedes : from the nature of the 
materials mixed with the earth, it is evident that this mass was once 
the site of extensive buildings. There is a tradition that Nadir 
Shah erected his batteries on this eminence when he besieged 
Herat, and that the embankment was made by that prince for 
this pur}>ose, which is most unlikely, for he would have thrown it 
up nearer to the town. 

The opinion of Afghans acquainted with the history of the 
Principality appears more reasonable. They affirm that a mosque 
which stood here was destroyed by Ghengis Khan. It was built 
in the reign of Abdullah, second prince of the Taharides, on the 
ruins of a temple of the Ghebers, which had been burnt by the 
Mussulmans, llerbelot speaks of this edifice as follows. He 
says, “ it was a magnificent structure, to preserve w hich the Magi 
paid every year a considerable contribution. The temple attracted 
a great many Ghebers to llerat^; and its splendour created con- 
siderable jealousy, exciting especially the zeal of an Iinaum, w ho 
officiated in a mosque of much more humble exterior close to it. 
One day, in the height of his enthusiasm, he pointed to the idola- 
trous edifice, and said it was not extraordinary that the true 
religion languished in the city of Herat when such a temple so 
near to that of the faithful was allowx'd to stiind. The hint was 
not thrown away ; and on the following night the fire of the in- 
cendiary consumed them both. The GhelxTS failed not to lay 
their complaints before Abdullah, who ordered an investigation of 
the circumstiinces, and commanded 4000 inhabitants of the town 
to api>ear before him ; but not one amongst them w ould admit 
that he had ever seen a Gheber temple on the spot ; they had 
only seen the mosque. Such authentic evidence was not to be set 
aside ; and the fire-worshippers were never allowed to have another 
place of worship. The mosque was subsequently rebuilt, and on 
a far handsomer scale than the old one.” 

From the inquiries 1 made, I have little doubt that all the 
ground between the town and the mountains, on the slopes of 
which are Gazer-gah, Takt-sefer, Thaleh-bengy, Musella, and 
the vast ruins that extend to the north-west, on each side ol the 
'road to Mushed, were originally the site of the ancient city, and that 
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the present city, as I have before said, was in reality at that time 
only the citadel. 

Yar Mohamed has laid out a new and beautiful garden 
south-east of Herat, after a plan furnished him by the English.* 
Its shape is oblong ; and in it is a great variety of the fruits and 
flowers of Europe and Asia. At one hour to the south, and on 
the left of the road to Kandahar, is another regal residence, 
Roouz-bagh. Here Shah Mahmood, and his son Shah Kamran, 
are buried. Independently of the royal gardens, the environs of 
the city are embellished by numerous private gardens, orchards, 
and villages; and their appearance in 1845 was very flourishing, 
the soil being exceedingly fertile — they were laid out by Yar 
Mohamed after the siege. The north-west wind blows with 
great violence at Herat from the commencement of June to the 
end of August ; sometimes unroofing houses, uprooting trees, 
and carrying everything before it. The climate is nevertheless 
one of the most delightful in Asia, the average heat in summer 
being about 28^ of centigrade in the shade ; in winter the ther- 
mometer is rarely as low as 2^ above zero. 

Herat is one of the most ancient cities in Asia, and its in- 
habitants mention only Balkh, Maragha, and NaketchivAn, as of 
equally ancient origin. Its central situation, as 1 have before 
remarked, must ever render it a place of great importance. The 
merchants of Persia, Turkistan, Afghanistan, India, and the 
Seistan come here to exchange the various commodities of their 
several countries. The productions of the province are much the 
same as those of Persia, and consist of wheat, barley, rice, assa- 


* The garden alluded to is one which 
I believe originally belonged to Ilajee 
Ferozeoodeen (grandfather of the pre- 
sent ruler). It is situated on the Can- 
dahar road, within a short distance of 
the Heri-rood. Like all the otlnn* 
gardens in the neighbourhood, it 
had been destroyed by the l*ersians 
during the siege, but after the retreat 
of Mohamed Shah^s army, it was made 
over to Major Eldred Pottiiiger, who 
expended a small sum of money in re- 
storing it, and repairing the garden- 
house. Major D’Arcy Todd continued 
to keep it up and embellish it, and all 
our party, especially Major James Ab- 
bott, while he remained at Herat, took 


more or less interest in putting it in 
order. Seeds and plants of various 
kinds were procured for it by Major 
Todd from India and England, with a 
view to make it useful as a nursery for 
the improvement and restoration of 
other gardens. Iksides this garden, 
which was made over to the mission, a 
farm, at some distance up the valley, of 
about 200 .acres, was presented to me 
by Shah Kamran, but at my request 
assigned for the support of a Dispen- 
sary and Poor-House which had been 
established in the city during our stay 
there. The farm was remarkable for its 
fertility, especiallv for the quality of 
the melons which it produced. — L. 
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fa'tida, saffron, tobacco, silk, and fine clotha Tlie localities 
in which the rice-plant is cultivated are very unhealthy ; the 
inhabitants are afflicted with cataract in both eyes before they 
attain the age of thirty, and have a bilious complexion and sickly 
look. 

The following is the result of the census which has been taken 
of the male population of the province capable of bearing arms at 
the time I arived at Herat. It was given me by the minister 
Nejef Khan : — 


District of Oorian . 

, , Subzawar 
,, Fiirrah. 
,, liakooa 

,, Koonik 

, , Obeh 


12,000 

10,0()U 

15,000 

4,o0o 

2, M ) 

1,500 


45,000 


Tribes in alliance with Herat, and obliged to furnish a contin- 


gent;— 

HazaraliK-zciilnat of Kiileh-rooh 12,000 

Tayiiiooiu'os of {.hior 8,ooo 

lielooches f)f Seistaii 5,00o 


25,000 


General Total 70,000 

Tlu ise numbers could, if any emergency arose, be increased by 
a levy cn masse — a third of this may be considered as the effective 
force under ordinary circumstances. Eight battalions of regular 
infantry are permanently on duty ; these are a kind of militia 
recruited in Herat and its suburbs, and taken principally from the 
tribes that Yar Mohamed has recently settled tliere : their organ- 
ization is exceedingly bad, and they are drilled but very indifterently 
by an Indian Mussulman who had been a sergeant in the (Join- 
j)any's service.* The soldiers are all married, and live in their 
own houses. 

The great deeds of Napoleon have penetrated even into Central 
Asia, though, it is true, somewhat exaggerated. The Afghans 
look upon him as a kind of demigod : but as they confound one 
European country with another, and speak of their inhabitants 
under one name, that is, Ferha/heeSj the confusion is great. For 
instance, they think Napoleon reigned over the English, who are 
almost the only Europeans with whom they have had any inter- 
course, and I had great difficulty in making the Afghan chiefs 
comprehend the truth on this point. 


* The Indian soldier here alluded to Herat. lie deserted and joined Yar 
Was one of the golundauzes (artillery- Mohamed’s service about the time of 
men) who accompanied the misaiou to our depai’ture. — L. 
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From the first day of my arrival at Herat, Yar Mohamed had 
shown me great kindness, and I had to thank him at every 
moment for some fresh attention ; nevertheless, as his politeness 
increased, my liberty diminished in a corresponding ratio, more 
especially after the day on which I had paid him my visit. 1 
never was allowed to be alone for an instant, and an interpretation 
was put upon my words oecasionally so absurd, that it was enough 
to drive one crazy. My escort, which at first consisted of six 
servants of the Sertip, was reinforced by ten soldiers : and every 
time I left the house they prevented any one from approaching 
me ; even my servant, who was an Ileratian, was always accom- 
panied by a soldier when he went to execute a commission ; 
and I rarely received a visit. At night my door was fastened ; 
two serhas slept in the passage, while two more stood sentry on the 
terrace from sunset to sunrise ; not only to prevent my escape but 
also from holding communication with the conspirators, with 
whose assistance I was expected to revolutionize the town, for 
such they supposed was my intention. The Vezir, though treating 
me with every consideration, wished to worry me into admitting 
that which he believed, — namely, that I really was an employe of 
the English government. Though this opinion might be compli- 
mentary, and was amusing enough, it did not make up for the 
ennui I experienced in being thus narrowly watched. As to the 
gossip of the people in the town respecting me it was endless; 
some said that I was imprisoned and put to the torture to make 
me disclose my secret intentions ; others, that I had only pur- 
chased my life by having given or promised millions to the Vezir; 
and those who professed to be the best informed were of opinion 
that I should be well treated as long as I was in Herat for fear of 
giving offence to the English government, but that once out of the 
town my death would take place in some quiet corner, my body 
secretly buried, and there would be an end of me. I cannot but 
admit that, this last version triumphed for a moment over my 
better judgment, for Afghans are capable of anything. 

The Sertip and his friends represented these reports as calumni- 
ous ; but, amidst them all, the prospect from any point of view 
was not agreeable. When I walked out a host of persons crowded 
round me — one of whom would exclaim in an under tone of 
voice, “ Poor fellow ! how thin he has become ! ” “ How sad to 

die so young ! ” said another. “ The scoundrels,” murmured a 
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third, “ have robbed him of ten bags of gold, and kept it for them- 
selves instead of distributing it amongst the poor who are so much 
in want of At length, quite worn out, I insisted upon being 

allowed to depart, and in language so explicit that the Vezir, 
though he could not see his way perfectly clear, began to under- 
stand he was mistaken in his views respecting me, and that the 
hope he had indulged of my being an individual who had come to 
renew his relations with the English was not likely to be realised. 

The result was a permission to continue my journey : and now 
that there was no chance of getting anything out of me, the 
Sertip’s servants no longer treated me with attention, and at last 
ate iny provisions under my very beard. Tw^enty-five centuries 
have not altered the customs and habits of the j>eople of these 
countries ; eunuchs and favourites have as much influence now as 
they had in the days of Darius and Xerxes, and I had a proof of this 


* This is veiy uiuch in accordance 
with the experience of the ofticers of 
the mission at Herat. Reports were 
constantly brought to us of Yar Mo- 
liamed’s intention to assassinate us, or 
to imprison us, in the <lungeons of 
the Char soo, evidently trying to work 
on our foai’s ; and on one occiision, 
so far did the throat proceed, that it 
iHMiame necessary to let Yar Moliamed 
know that we had no cause to fear him, 
and that “to jjluck a few hairs from a 
li<ai’s tail Wiis somewhat dangerous.” 

I have written the name of the palace 

Char-soo,” but I observe the word 
sf^elt KaHchoo by M. Ferrier in another 
jdace. The latter may be the more cor- 
rect way. There is some excuse for tlii.s 
irregularity in spelling Afghjui words, 
the I’ushtoo b(;ing merely a colloquial 
language. 

Strange to say, the first book in the 
Pushtoo language ever seen by Shall 
Kaniran ami liis family, or by any 
0^:1101’ person, I believe, at Herat, w'lis 
a lent anient, which I htid brought 

from India, and wdiich bad been pub- 
lished by the missionaries at Sei’am- 
pore, in the Persian chiu*acters. It 
excited groat interest among them, 
and was read by some of their learned 
men. It was, if my memory serves 
me right, in possession of IShah-zadeh 
Moliamed V’'u8Hufr, the present ruler 
of Herat, at the time of the de- 
parture of the mission. At all events, 


he had got it from me a short time 
before, and it was not among the books 
brought away with me. May I hope 
that it lavs been equally useful as 
the Hebrew tmuscript alluded to in 
page 123. After the siege, Eldred Pot- 
tinger commenced a translation into 
Pushtoo of a part of the Holy Scriptures, 
but discontinued it on finding that I 
had brought a copy. In connexion 
w'ith this 1 may mention, that I gave 
away sovei'al co[)ies of Martins New' 
Tesbimeiit in Persian to ]:>eople of in- 
fiuence at Herat, and a Testament in 
Toorkie to the Kalifah of Merve, a iiiiiu 
of considerable sanctity among the Tur- 
comans. With the latttu' I hail, per- 
haps, more intercoui'se than any other 
member of the iimsion, from the cR- 
cumstanco of almost every one of those 
who came in with kafilas from Khiva 
and Bokhara being anxious to consult the 
“Feringee Hakeem” at the dispensary, 
for their own maladies, or those of their 
relations; and few of them w'ent away 
w’ithout asking to see the “hikniuf" 
by w’hich the blind were taught to 
work in the poor-house. 

1 must confess that it wraa not a little 
gratifying to me to leai*u from Wolfe ‘s 
Journal that kind inquiries wei'c after- 
wards made at Merve for a gentleman 
of the name of “ Luggun,” w'ith whom 
Dr. Wolfe said that he had not the 
pleasure of being acquainted! — L. 
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in the conduct of these menials, one of whom took every oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to prejudice the Sertip against me, because 
I had not given him as handsome a present as he expected. An 
European just arrived in Asia would have lost his temper, but I 
knew the people with whom I had to deal too well to do so ; 1 
cajoled the servant, and flattered the Sertip, and but for this the 
consequences might have been as unpleasant as those which befel 
Captain Eldred Pottinger five years before.* I could only escape 
from Afghan suspicions and rapacity by paying them oft* in their 
own coin ; that is to say, adopting their crafty phraseology and 
deceit. The English failed in carrying out their views, because 
they approached them with that stift’ness, punctilious etiquette, and 
domineering tone, t which they adopt every where ; and this does not 
fall in with the oft-hand and easy habits of Asiatics ; the French 
are naturally more pliant and conciliating, and they conform more 
readily to the various circumstances in which they may be placed 
in a foreign country. For instance, I thought there was no great 
impropriety in eating with my fingers, my modesty was not put 
to the blush by their coarse expressions ; and, though 1 never 
allowed them to think that I intended to knuckle dow n, I made no 
pretension of being superior to them. 

Yar Mohamed Khan would not allow me to depart without 
giving me a dinner ; at this he entertained me hatidsoiiiely, and in- 


* Major Pottinger, notwithstanding 
his great services during the siege of 
Herat, wa.s treated by Yar Moliamed in 
the sequel with great indignity. On 
one occasion, indeed, w^heu the chief 
sent his brother to deliver an imperti- 
nent message, and Major I’ot linger, 
whose patience was exhausted,^rdered 
his servant to turn him out of tnfrroom, 
the servant was immediately afterwards 
seized, and lost his right hand by Yar 
Mohamed’s sentence. The poor man 
now enjoys a small pension from the 
British Government. — En. 

t I hope that the circumstances 
which led to the failure of the Herat 
mission can be more satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. M. Ferrier is mistaken in 
supposing that the most friendly per- 
sonal intercourse did not exist between 
the chiefs of Herat and the members 
of the mission up to the time of its 
departure. The envoy kept an excellent 


Persian cook, to wliose abilities F.nglisli- 
men and Afghans, at our morning meals, 
did ample justice, witi) such knives and 
forks as may lia\ c been used by Abra- 
ham; but wo generally dined alone in 
the English style, and I think the pru- 
dence of this arrangement cannot be 
doubted, after the description given of 
an evening pariy in the text. During 
the Pamazan, the public Afghan break- 
bist gave place to private ICnglish ones; 
but we w^ere then honoured with tlio pre- 
sence of Sirdar Sheer Moluimed Khan, 
the brother of the Vezir, who, to 
entitle him to tlie privileges of a tra- 
veller, had, while tlie fast lasted, 
pitched his tent outside the gate of tlie 
city, and came to learn the European 
mode of eating with knife, fork, and 
spoon! Travellers are exempted from 
the necessity of observing fasts in Mus- 
selman countries.- L. 
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vited some of the principal chiefs on the occasion ; and, notwith- 
standing the injunctions of the Prophet, these gentlemen passed 
the wine so freely that they became completely intoxicated. Under 
the influence of these potations they talked amazing nonsense, and 
mightily amused me It was curious to hear them dabble in politics : 
at first, and not to wound my feelings, they began by praising 
the English a little, but finished by thoroughly abusing them. 
They then spoke of Russia as threatening their independence ; 
and of Persia as a worn-out field-piece. All agreed that they did 
not know the French, but they thought their sovereign Napoleon, 
of whom I spoke much, was almost as great a man as Nadir Shah ; 
adding, “ What a pity that he was not a Mussulman ! ” Such a 
sentiment expressed by these sectarians of Islamism was signifi- 
cant ; in short, praise for the greatest hero not of their faith — no 
matter what splendid deeds he might have done— would have little 
merit in their eyes. At the close of the repast the guests were 
incapable of even sitting upright, and at two in the morning I left 
these worthy Mussulmans rolling on the carpet, llie following day 
I prepared for my dej)arture. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


General Fenier leaves Herat — Advice of Yar Mohamed — Execution of a 
Taymoonee chief — Horrible scene in the bazaar at Herat — Afghan morality — 
Purwana — Kooshk-robat Kooshk-assaib — Chingoorck — Turchikh — En- 
campment of Hazamh Zeidnats — Their origin and history — District of Kaloh- 
nooh — Kerim-dad Khan — Defeated by Yar Mohamed — Cloth made from 
the wool of the camel and goat — Hazareh horses — Intrigues of Kerim-dad 
Khan — His contingent — The Jumshidies — Murder of Yar Moliamed’s 
envoy — Mingal — Origin of the Tajiks — Physical characteristics of the 
Hazarahs — Their women soldiers — Village of Moorghab — Abdul Aziz Khan 
— Friendly reception by him — The Moorghab river — Fever — The Firooz- 
Kohis — Their chiefs — Kaleh-Weli — The Kapchaks — Eimaks — Their 
military strength — Charcliembeh Kdssiir — Khanat of Meimilua — Mili- 
tary force — Departure of Feiz Mohamed — Opinion of him. 

I HAD been long undecided by which road I should travel to 
Kabul, but the Vezir Sahib having determined to send his cliam- 
berlain, Feiz Mohamed Khan, with a message to the Wali of 
MeirnSna, I resolved to accompany him, and fake advantage of 
that functionary’s protection so far on my way. Yar Mohamed, 
though he warned me of danger even on that road, did not recom- 
mend any other as safer, hut refused to give me the letters of 
recommendation, for which I had asked him, to the chiefs through 
whose territories I must pass, assigning as his reason that they 
would do me more harm than good ; and urged me, after I had 
quitted the protection of Feiz Mohamed Khan, carefully to con- 
ceal the fact that 1 was an European, and travel with the utmost 
secresy and expedition, visiting no one until I reached Kabul. 

Purwana, June 22nd— three parasangs— across the mountains ; 
soil sometimes clayey, sometimes flinty. At this halt is a group of 
about forty houses, inhabited by some Eimaks. In conformity with 
the orders of the Vezir Sahib, Feiz Mohamed Khan furnished 
me with the horses necessary for the transport of myself and my 
baggage. We quitted Herat after breakfast; and I had during 
my stay in that town acquired so much of the language and man- 
ners of the Afghans, and was so admirably dressed in the native 
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costume, that it would have been very difficult to detect me in my 
disguise. Crossing the large square of the citadel and bazaar, we 
witnessed two executions. The first was that of a petty chief of 
the Taymoonees, who had been three times brought prisoner into 
Herat and three times made his escape, in spite of the oath he had 
taken never to leave the town. Hearing that he was captured 
once more, the Vezir sentenced him to he blown from the mouth 
of a gun. It was a scene that 1 shall never forget — a horrid spec- 
tacle, and touched me to the very heart. The broken limbs of the 
unfortunate man were scattered in all directions, while his bowels, 
which had not been thrown to so great a distance, were in an 
instant devoured by the dogs that were loitering about the spot. 

The story of the second was as follows. A lieutenant of artil- 
lery, much esteemed by Yar Mohamed, had been assassinated in 
his sleep on the terrace of his house, in a w^alled village about a 
mile from the city, and the murderer, who escajx^d, could not be 
discovered ; but tlie nature of the locality w’as such that there were 
good grounds for supposing that the villain must be one of the 
inhabitants. Twenty persons were arrested by order of the Vezir, 
with some of whom the murdered man was known to have had 
some difference ; others w’ere his nearest neighbours. His wife, 
who was suspected of having a lover, w as also seized and put to 
the torture, but without being able to elicit from her a confession 
tnat she had any knowledge of the criminal. The Vezir then 
fined these twenty individuals one thousand toniauns, and ordered 
tliem to receive as many blows of the bastinado until they were m 
iwtremis. Still no discovery followed. The \"ezir then ordered 
them all to be scalped ; and under this species of torture some 
little information was obtained, which put the police on the scent 
of the real murderer, who was well known to the accused, but they 
had preferred suffering these dreadful tortures to denouncing him. 
Tliere is a sort of tacit understanding between Afghans not to 
iiiforra against one another ; they feel how much they stand 
in need of discretion for their own misdeeds, and therefore pre- 
serve a profound silence on those of others. An infonner is in 
this country considered as bad as an assassin, and if found out 
would certiiinly share a like fate at the hands of some one of the 
relatives of the homicide. The murderer of the lieutenant was a 
neighbour; and, though he was only suspected, Yar Mohamed 
ordered his belly to be ripped up, the body to be afterwards hung 
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by the chin to a hook, placed for that purpose in one of the most 
public places in the bazaar, and there left until he was dead. The 
man hearing his sentence, confessed the crime ; and the details of 
his confession left no doubt as to the truth of that avowal. It 
was unfortunate that these acccusations took place the very day I 
left the town ; for, surrounded by the crowd, which blocked up 
every street leading to the place of execution, I was, much against 
my inclination, obliged to witness such horrid scenes.* It js de- 
plorable to be forced to acknowledge that these atrocious punish- 
ments are almost necessary in Afghanistan to prevent crime ; but 
this is nevertheless the case, for nowhere else is it committed for 
such trifling reasons and with so much impunity. I could not 
rejoin Feiz Mohammed for an hour after thia 

Kooshk-rohat,, June 23rd — three parasangs — across a plain on 
an even easy road, the soil of clay. We made but short journeys 
the first two days, by way of getting our horses into good w ind. 
If they have not been previously in exercise it takes two days to 
reach Kooshk-robat ; but if they arc in condition it may be done in 
one. The traveller must take his provisions w^ith him, for the 
place is uninhabited, and nothing is to be found but a scanty 
streamlet of muddy water, which trickles slowly past the ruined 
caravanserai-shah. 

Kooshk-assaib, June 24th — seven parasangs. 1 shall not men- 
tion the time occupied in each stage, for the chamberlain’s horses 
travelled much faster than those of a caravan. We went 
usually one parasang an hour. The road was stony, and lay 
across mountains and valleys, and was frequently cut up by 
torrents very dangerous to pass after heavy rains. At this unin- 
habited spot we encamped by a ruined mill that stood near a 
stream of pretty good water. 

Chingoorek^ June 25th — seven parasangs — a clayey road over 
hill and dale. Again an uninhabited resting-place ; we pitclied 
our tents near a stream of good water. I pressed on to the end 
of this day's journey because, having left my face, feet, and hands 


•A similar execution took place not only on criminals, but on his '*poli- 
while the mission was at Herat, but tical opponents,” are beyond belief. He 
was not, I believe, witnessed by any of is said to have flayed a chief of the Bar- 
our party, who purposely avoided it. dooranees alive, and afterwards stewed 
Such executions had been very frequent him in a largo caldron, not long before 

before our arrival, and the atrocious Pottinger anived at Herat 1 L. 

cruelties practised by Yar Mobamed, 
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uncovered to allow them to be well tanned and get the native 
tint, I received a sun-stroke, which caused me much suffering, 
and made me so exceedingly feverish that I could not swallow a 
mouthful of bread. Eastern travelling affects me quite differently 
from what it does the majority of Europeans. When I reach a 
halt I rarely feel hungry or sleepy, and can seldom eat or sleep 
before I have rested a couple of hours on my carpet 

Turchihh^ June 2Gth — seven parasangs — with the exception of 
one rugged hill, on a plain clay soil, the road running through 
well-watered meadows. The halt at an encampment of two hundred 
nomad tents. Here commences the territory of the Ilazarah 
Zeidnat, renowned for thc'ir courage, and belonging to the Mussul- 
man sect of Sunnites. The tribe takes the title of Ser Khaneh, 
liead of the house, that is to siiy, the most noble branch of the 
llazarahs. This nation was formed from a single tribe, not ex- 
ce(‘ding 15,000 families, broken up into camps of one hundred and 
one thousiind tents ; the Persian words Sed and Hazar mean re- 
s])(‘ctively hundred and thousand, and the camps were accordingly 
named Sed Ejak and Ilazarah: the former were soon absorbed 
in the latter, and only the name of Ilazarah remains. Their sub- 
seejuent increase has obliged them to take possession of the Paro- 
]>aniisus, and divide into ditferent tribes, which 1 shall notice as I 
pass through their countries. 

The original tribe, that of the llazarahs Zeidnat, inhabit the 
district of Kaleh-nooh — the name also of a small town wdiich 
has replaced Padkees; the advantageous position it occupies, 
on the spot at which the principal roads of Turkistan and 
Afghanistan meet, cannot fail to render it, in the course of 
t ime, a flourishing place. The chief, Serdar Kerim-dad Khan, 
(‘an at any moment have under arms 5000 excellent horsemen 
and 3000 foot ; in cfise of need the cavalry can be trebled. His 
jurisdiction extends over 28,000 tents, and his brothers, Abdul 
Aziz Khan and Ahmed Kooli Khan, govern the districts of Mourgh- 
ab and Pinjdeh, inhabited by Zeidnats. The youngest, Mohamed 
Hussein Khan, resides at Herat with five-and-twenty chiefs of 
rank, where they remain as hostages for the fidelity of their rela- 
tives to Yar Mohamed Khan. 

It is only five or six years since Kerim-dad Khan followed the 
noble profession of pillager ; he plundered caravans, and extended 
his forays to the south of Persia in the district of Ghain, where he 
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sacked the villages and carried off the peo})le to sell them to the 
Usbeks. His depredations were so frequent, and gave rise to so 
many complaints, that Assaf Doulet sent to 1 ar Mohamed Khan 
and informed him that, as he seemed unable to keep his own 
vassal in order, he should chastise him himself at the head of an 
army. The Vezir Sahib, who had everything to fear from the 
violation of his territory by the Persians, marched in person against 
Kerim-dad Khan, vanquished him, and obliged him to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of Herat, which he had thrown off. 

Since then the Sirdar has contented himself with the large profits 
arising from his stud, his numerous flocks, and the manirfacture of 
a cloth called kourk or harek^ woven of an exceedingly fine and 
silky wool which grows on the belly of the camel ; nothing c‘an 
be softer or warmer than these bareks^ but unluckily they are badly 
woven — if they were better made, they would be preferable to 
every other kind of cloth. As the nomads never dye the raw 
material, the harek is of the same colour as the camel ; the price 
varies from ten shillings to four pounds a piece, and one is sufficient 
to make an Afghan robe. The Afghan and Persian nol)les, even 
the sovereign, always wear it in the winter. The wool, a kind of 
down on the other parts of the animal, is used for kourks of an 
inferior quality ; this dowt) is preserved from the effects of the 
w’^eathcr by the wool that covers it, which is used for kourks of 
the coarsest description ; a down similar to that which grows 
on the camel, but infinitely superior in quality, grow's undc'r the 
hair of the goat, and cloth of incomparable beauty and quality is 
made of it. 

The Zeidnats rear a great number of excellent horses of 
the Turcoman breed. They are smaller and not so w^ell formed 
as those of the Tekies, but they are steadier, and their powers of 
endurance are unequalled; it is a pity that light bay should be 
the predominant colour amongst these animals, for I have observed 
that in Persia and Central Asia their skin is always finer and more 
delicate than that of the dark bay, grey, or black. A good many 
of them are very long-eared; but in the East that is not con- 
sidered a defect. From their large flocks and herds of sheep, 
goats, buffaloes, and camels, the Zeidnats derive immense wealth ; 
these are reared in the splendid jiastures of Kaleh-nooh, which 
are not equalled in Asia. 

The yoke imposed on the Sirdar Kerim-dad by Yar Mo- 
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liamed is not very heavy to l)ear ; nevertheless, he submits 
to it with repugnance. He keeps up a secret correspondence witfi 
Assaf Doulet, and promisees to assist him if the Persians should 
once more lay siege to Herat ; but it is probable that, if his aid on 
such an ocoiision was ever accepted, he would, as soon as they were 
victorious, turn against them ; for, in common with all other 
Asiatic chiefs, he cares far less for independence than for agitation, 
intrigue, and the indulgence of his predatory habits. His sub- 
jection to Herat is entirely to his advanbige, as he pays no tribute ; 
for a few choice horses that he annually sends to Var Mohamed 
Khan, who returns the compliment with more than their value in 
beautiful Kashmir shawls and European goods, cannot be con- 
sidered in that light. His brother, Mohamed Hussein Khan, and 
the twenty-five nobles who reside at Herat, have good appoint- 
ments ; his vassalage, therefore, costs the Sirdar only the contin- 
gent of troops that he is bound to furnish to the Vezir Sahib in 
case of war, and for this he is amply compensated in the benefit 
he receives from the Vezir’s protection against his neighbours and 
old enemies the llsbek Khans. 

The tenacity with which the nomadic tribes live in perpetual 
excitement is inconceivable — the most solid advantages will not 
temj)t them to renounce it ; though the result of the forca^d tran- 
(juillity in which the Zeidnats have lived for some years has been 
the development of their industiy in the manufacture of koKrks, 
with which they supply all this part of Asia, and their wealth, and 
consequently their power, have augmented to an extent that they 
never wa^uld have done had they continued to live a life of pillage. 
A j)ortion of them, amounting to 4000 tents, have established 
themselves in a valley formerly occupied by the Jumshidis, who 
had then 10,000 tents ; this valley was as fertile as that of Kaleh- 
nooh, but it was depopulated by a very unhappy event, not uncom- 
mon in these countries. Taking advantage of the troubles at Herat 
during the siege by the Persians in 1838, they declared them- 
selves independent of Shah Kamran, and the next year murdered 
an envoy who had been sent by Yar Mohamed to induce them to 
return to their allegiance. When the news of this reached the 
Khan he took the field, defeated the Jumshidis, and forced 
5000 himilies of the tribe to live in Herat, w hich he wished to re- 
people, and which served also as hostages for the future obedience 
of the 5000 remaining in their camp ; but these subsequently met 
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with a much worse fate than their brethren in Herat, for a few 
days after the departure of the Vezir a body of Khivians suddenly 
appeared in the valley, and carried off men, women, and children 
into slavery in Turkistan.* 

Mingal, June 27th — four parasangs — road througli a plain, pas- 
ture, and water-courses, with one very rugged mountain to cross. 
Two hundred and twenty tents of Hazarahs at this halt, surrounded 
by a considerable extent of cultivation ; this tribe interinan’ied 
with the Tajik population, descended from the ancient inhabi- 
tants and possessors of the country, Persian or Tartar. These 
Tajiks arc subdivided into two very distinct classes: — the Parsivans 
or Parsi-zeban, who speak the Persian language, and inhabit towns 
and villages ; and the wandering Eiinaks, who live under canvas. 
The Hazarahs are Eimaks, though they pretend they are of Afghan 
race ; the Afghans deny this, because they speak corrupt Persian, 
whereas the Afghan always speaks bis mother tongue the Pushtoo. 
By their general appearance it is easy to see that tlu^y are of 
Tartar origin. A Hazarali’s face is square, flat, and angular, the 
eyes are small, and obliquely placed ; complexion ])ale and sallow, 
and beard scanty : they are rather undersized, but their proportions 
indicate great ])ersonal strength ; their bravery amounts to rash- 
ness, and the Afghans dread them — there are no l)etter liorsemen 
in all Asia. Their duplicity is not so great as that of their neigh- 
bours ; on the contrary, a certain simplicity may be observed 
amongst them, which contrasts strangely with their ferocious man- 
ners. The women are proud of being able, when necessity 
requires, to mount a horse and use a firelock or sword with an 
intrepidity equal to that of their warlike brotliers and husbands. 
In time of peace they do all the house-work, cultivate the fields, 
and, with their children, weave the bareks that are the source of 
so much wealth to their tribe. They cannot be called pretty, but 
they are well made ; and enjoy perfect liberty — a rare thing indeed 


* After this was written, Yar Mo- 
hamed Khan also destroyed the power 
of the magnificent tribe of the Hazarahs 
Zoi'dnats. Perceiving that his patience 
and forbearance were unavailing, and 
tliat Kerim-dad Khan per-sisted in his 
intrigues and depredations, he took up 
arms against him in 1817, and, after 
having completely defeated him in a 
bloody engagement, removed 10,000 
families into the town of Herat. This 


event <loprived the district of Kaloh- 
nooh of more than half its inhabitants ; 
but such is its extreme fertility, that a 
few years hence the tribe will probably 
be as numerous and prosperous as ever. 
Kerim-dad Khau took refuge in Persia. - 
Kerim-dad Khan afterwards returned 
to Ilia native country, and gave Yar Mo- 
haTiied’s son much trouble up to the 
time of the recent revolution at the end 
of 1853. -El). 
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uinongst Asiatics ; their hushands are not jealous, though their 
Afghan enemies pretend that they profit largely hy their in- 
difterencc. 

Mourghah^ June 27th — four parasangs — along a fertile valley 
leading to the river Mourghab, on which is this village of two 
hundred and fifty houses ; it is surrounded by a wall of earth, 
and outside the hamlet were encamped a thousand families of 
Ilazarahs. The country for five parasangs round is cultivated, and 
rich j)asturage extends ten more. Thisplac^ is governed by Abdul 
Aziz Khan, brother of the Sirdar Kerim-dad Khan, I had heard 
a gi'eat deal al)oiit him, especially of his bravery, and certainly, if 
it equalled his boasting, there are few^ who could be compared with 
him ; his manner is unprepossessing, but he was very hospitable. 
His dependents are well off, for he has an immense tract of land, 
the revenues of wliich are amply sufficient to meet his expenses, 
and he hwiesbut a trifling tiix. Disregarding iny injunctions, Feiz 
IVIohamed Khan told him that I was an European ; and I had no 
re^ison to repent this indiscretion, though at first I dreaded the 
consequences ; he saved me from many a false stej), as w ill be 
seen hereafter, when I returned to Herat l)y this road. I could 
not have doiui so without the help of byo Ilazarahs, whom he 
now' confided to my care to conduct them to Kabul, where their 
])resence was necessary to settle a dispute about some ])roperty. 
The arrangement for their travelling with me was both useful and 
agreeable, as beyond Meimana I should have had to proceed alone 
through a difficult and dangerous country. 

'I^iie Mourghab is a small but rather rapid river, and full of fish ; 
amongst them are found excellent barbel, the Ej)ardus or Margus 
of the Greeks. It waters a flat and marshy country, in which fever 
is very prevalent ; but it is so fertile that, notw ithstanding the 
mortality, the nomadic population frequent it in great numbers, 
esriecially the Ilazarahs. This tract is nearly the limit of theii 
territory, and they there unite w ith various other insignificant tribes 
of Eimaks, who join and submit to them for the benefit of theii 
protection. One of these might well disj)cnsc w ith an alliance oi 
that score, as it numbers twelve or fifteen thousand families, anc 
was under no necessity to exchange its real name, Firooz Kohi 
for Hazarah ; this union has been the conseipience of repeatC( 
intermarriages. 

The Firooz-Kohis are of Persian origin, and their forcfathci 

o 2 
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fought Tamerlane bravely when that conqueror subjugated their 
country. After they were driven by him into the mountains south 
of Mazenderan, they there defended themselves most desperately j 
but they were eventually defeated and carried by him into Herat, 
where their descendants exist at the present time. Although this 
body of men belonged to several different tribes, from their being 
involved in one common misfortune, they were all included in the 
name of Firooz-Kohi, from the village in the neighbourhood of 
which they were surrounded and captured. They arc thus sub- 
divided : — 

Five thousand families, commanded by the Sirdar Mooudood 
Khan, but who acknowledge the authority of Kerim-dad Khan, are 
established about ten parasangs N.E. of Kaleh-nooh. Each tent 
of this subdivision can, in case of necessity, furnish one soldier — 
3000 horse and 2000 foot. 

Four other chiefs of the Firooz-Kohis are perfectly independent 
in their respective districts. 

1st. Shah Pesend Khan, living in the fortress of Derzi, fifteen 
parasangs S.E. of Kaleh-nooh. He commands two thousand 
families, capable of furnishing 200 horse and 800 foot.* 

2nd. The Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, son-in-law of Sliah Pesend 
Khan. He inhabits the fortress of Kootcheli, S.E. of Derzi, in the 
midst of the mountains, and commands two thousand families, his 
armed retainers consist of 50 horsemen and bOO foot-soldiers. 

3rd. The Sirdar Mohamed Azim Khan, Attalek, whose resi- 
dence is the fortress of Chekeheran, S.W. of Derzi and S. of 
Kaleh-nooh. His tribe amounts to four thousand families, and 
can arm 2000 infantry. 

4th. The Sirdar Hassan Khan, established at Doulet Yar, a 
fortress a little E. of the sources of the Heri-rood. His small 
command of two ttiousand five hundred families provides a force 
of 500 foot and 1000 horse. 

Kaleh’Weli^ June 28th — seven parasangs — over plain, valley, 
and mountain. At this halt we entered the district of the ^Vali of 
Meiniana. Kaleh-weli contains two hundred and thirty houses, 
some inhabited by Usbeks, the rest by Kapehaks ; a little river 
passes through it, flowing northwards. This tribe of Kapehaks 

* Since I travelled through the tised every description of wanton 
country he has been assassinated by cruelty. His son has succeeded him. 
his dependents, upon whom he prac- 
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has been decimated by many bloody engfigements, and tliere 
remain only about eight hundred tents, furnishing 4(>0 foot~soldiers. 
They arc under the command of two sirdars, Tooram Khan and 
'I'okhbmiisli Khan, under tlie Wall of Mehmana, in whose terri- 
tory they live. 

Tlie effective force of the Ei'rnaks can only be estimated approxi- 
mately, and by re})ort ; but I found their country far better populated 
than I expect(;d to see it, or than Europeans generally imagine. 

Charcliemhch^ J une 2 t)th — three parasangs — across splendid 
meadows — a village of three hundred and eighty houses, inhabited 
by Afshars, Jumshidis, and Kapehaks, dependent on the ^Vali 
of Mthniana : it is surrounded by gardens and capital cultivation. 
\\\‘ only breakfasted at this halt, and proceeded to Kaissar, where 
wx' slept 

Kamar^ June 21)th — three parasangs of plain — well cultivated 
all the way. This is a fine village, giving its name to a district, 
which includes ten others, each cultivating its own territory up to 
the boundary of its neighbour. They are inhabited by Kapehaks 
and Firooz Koohis, who have separated from their own tribes. 

3l(unui}ia, June 30th -eight parasangs. An hour's ride was 
consumed in passing a rugged mountain, and at the expiration of 
that time we reached Nareen, a camp of a thous<ind tents, pitched 
in the midst of luxuriant pasture, watered by beautiful streams. 
After four hours’ more travelling on this plain, covered with an 
Usbek population, we canic‘ to Elmar, from w hich village we could 
discern an infinity of others. The population is of a w arlike cha- 
rai'ter, and furnishes the best soldiers of this country. After 
travelling three })arasangs further amongst the mountains, we 
came out upon a plain, on wdiich stands the town of Meimana. 
It is fortified by a wall, with towers, and four gates, but no moat : 
its extent is about two miles ; the I^sbek population amounts to 
from fifteen to eighteen thousand, but there is a small proportion 
of Parsivan families also. 

The Khanat of w Inch this town is the capital was govenied a 
few^ months Indore my arrival by the Sirdar Misrab Khan, who 
had been poisoned by one of his w ives, and w hen I passed through 
it his sons liukmet Khan and Shir Khan were still disputing the 
succession, liukmet, the eldest, much preferring wine to busi- 
ness, seemed at first disposed to resign his claim in favour of his 
brother ; but ambitious people about him, finding they could not 
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obtain the direction of affairs unless in his name, diverted him 
from his peaceable intentions. Much misery to the town ensued, 
and eventually Yar Mohamed, nominal suzerain of the Kha- 
nat, interfered to settle the disjmte. Through Kerim-dad Khan, 
who acted as his negotiator, he induced Eukmet to take the authority 
over the mercantile and agricultural population, and leave Sliir 
Khan to reside in the citadel in command of the army. This in 
appearance was fair enough, hut in reality placed the Khanat 
in the power of Shir Khan. Nevertheless, it was for the pur- 
pose of carrying out his determination to siipjiort the agre^e- 
ini'iit made between the two brothers, that Yar Mohamed 
Khan bad sent to Meiniana Feiz Mohamed Khan, with whom I 
had travelled. I apprehend he had also secret instructions to 
establish more absolutely the rule of the Vezir .Sahib ; and in order 
to effect this object Feiz Mohamed was instructed to form two 
battalions drawn from the Tajik population, who detest the 
IJsbeks, to the Ming tribe of which Eukmet and Shir belong. 
The army of this Khanat generally stands at 1500 horse and 1000 
foot, but in case of war it could in a few days be raised to eight 
or ten thousand men. The revenue of Mcimana is valued at alwut 
20 , 000 /. 

At this town I was to part company from Feiz Mohamed, and 
I was very glad of It : for as he detest imI the English, and believed 
me to be an Englishman, he behavi‘d ac(!ordingly, and we had 
become completely indifferent to each other, and rarely exchanged 
a remark, (excepting in discussion, if not dispute. lie was con- 
stantly, through one or other of his suite, asking me to give him 
something. At one time he would pretend he was short of money, 
at another lu' wanted my arms, or my watcli, or anything else that 
he fanc'ied — all of which, be it understood, 1 refused ; but that 
was of no consequence to him, and he tried again and again, 
without the least shame or scruple, though with no better success. 
At Melmana, however, he took his revenge, as he thought ; and, 
instead of taking me with him, according to the Vezir’s order, to 
the Kliaii's residence, he represented that it was quite imj)ossible 
for him to do so, and sent me to a caravanserai, saying I should 
he “ more at my ease there.” lie little thought he was speaking 
the truth, and that he could not have done anything more agreeable 
to me ; for, in consequence, I could start when I pleased, and with 
far more secrecy than would have been jmssible from under the 
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Khan's, roof, where n>, |m,p«ea jeumej, Ihrongh Mhara-lte 
himl in whlcli |«»'r Storhlart anil (.’nnnily had recenlly licnsliid, 
; nlcr snch hiariblc ciremnstanees, the greatest precntinn. wea. 
thcatoa aereasary. Witl, the two llararahs recommeiidtHi tn me 
liv Alxhil Aziz Klian, 1 rctiuired ncitlier protector nor guide, tor 
tlu-y liad friends or relations all along the road ; I was sure of not 
being recognised as an European, and had nothing to fear i7 I 
were not betrayed. A few words that I overheard amongst l eiz 
Moharned’s servants were not reassuring, and from them I sus- 
jieeted that by some underhand means he would try to arrest me ; 

1 therefore left the towai suddenly, without tiiking formal leave of 


the two Khans. 
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Kaffir Kalch — Precautions — Rabat Abdullah Khan — Gipsies — Shibbcrgliaii 

— Irrigation and cultivation — Rustem Khan — A sketch of this chief — Siege 
of Andekhooye — Local politics — Rivalry and intrigues of the chiefs of Tur- 
kistan — Andekhooye — Akbcheh — Meilik — Cholera there — Ralkh - Advice 
of the two Hazarahs — The author continues with them — Cuneifonn inscrij>- 
tions — History of Balkh — Fidelity of the two Hazarahs — The Emir of 
Bokhara — Mazar — Mosque there held in great reverence — Khulm — 
Uzbek politics — Army of Khulm — The river of that name — Report of 
Englishmen being in prison at Mazar and Khulm — Se2>oy8 of the Kabul army 

— An unpleasant dose — The Mir Wali and Dost Mohainod — The war between 
these two chiefs — Cause of it — • Akbar Khan and the slave girl — Asiatic 
curiosity — Heibak — Kaujeli Usbeks — Korram — Advice and discretion 
of the two Hazarahs. 


The Hazarahs had their own horses, and at the caravanserai in 
which I had put up I purchased three for five pounds, for myself, 
luy servant, and niy baggage. Previously to our dei)arture 
I said nothing respecting my intentions, and desired the porter 
of the caravanserai to reply to any irujuiry about the four 
strangers, who arrived with the chik agassi^ by saying that wtj 
had left it to avoid the cholera that had ap})eared in the town, 
and were encamped under some trees outside the walls. W'e 
took the road without a moment’s unnecessary delay, and had 
a long and harassing march of thirteen hours; the latter })art 
over a mountain, and then along a beautiful, well-cultivated 
plain to — 

Kaffir Kaleh, arriving at tea at night. This halt is on a 
mountain top, inhabited by Usbeks, and surrounded by their tents 
for some distance. From the time I left Meimana I was never a 
moment unarmed. I slept booted and spurred, with my sword at 
my side, and my hand on a pistoF-indisi)ensal)le precautions in 
this country of pillagers. I also travelled double stages whenever 
it was possible, which answered equally the j)uri)ose of keeping me 
ahead of any intelligence of my jouniey, and carrying me out of 
the way of the cholera, then ravaging the district. During my 
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journey from Meimana, and until I reached Herat again, I was 
worn with low fever produced by tlie anxiety and watchfulness in 
which I lived, and the little sleep that 1 could get in conse- 
quence. I always avoided pitching my tent near an inhabited spot, 
and never accompanied my llazarahs when they went for provi- 
sions ; frequently a piece of black bread was all they could procure. 

Jiabat Abdidlah Khan, July 1st — ten parasangs — the three 
first over a cultivated plain, forming the district of Khairabad. 
This village belongs to the Usbeks ; the road goes through it, and 
it is siin'ouiided by gardens, and enclosed by a w^all and ditch. 
Am)ther village Ciilled Jan Jumch is close to it, on the top of a 
low hill. The rest of the way lay across arid steppes, with the 
exception of one small mountain — which we had passed over, and 
wwe just entering the gorge that was to bring us into an open 
valley, when wx* were assailed by a score of large dogs, against 
w hich we had some difficulty in defending ourselves. They sprang 
savagely at the horses, and lacerated them severely, in consequence 
of w liich the poor animals became utterly uncontrollable from pain 
and their exertions to sliake off or kick them away : if either 
of us had had the misfortune to be thrown, which might easily 
have happeiKxl, his fate would have been fearful indeed, for the 
others would liavef been powerless to assist him. 

These dogs were the vigilant guardians of a camp of Kalbir- 
bend gipsies, near which we had passed, and the moment they 
[jerceived us they called off their dogs, who were replaced by the 
w't>men and children, vociferous fur alms. It was impossible to 
j)roceed a ste]), for they hung on our legs, clothes, and bridles, and 
completely hampered us ; w e were absolutely forced to comply 
with their clamorous demands, and, if they had not seen wo 
were well armed, they would probably have taken the affair far 
more decidedly into their own hands. It would be exceedingly 
inqn'udent for any one to venture <ilone within reach of these 
harpies, for tliey would infallibly strip and plunder him. The 
women had sunburnt complexions, they were tnW, with finely- 
developed forms, which they cared as little to conceal as they 
did their faces. The men were seated at a little distance, 
making sieves, and apparently quite unconcerned about tlie pro- 
ceedings of their w ives. I found these gipsies like all others I 
met w ith in Asia ; they had the same wandering instincts, the 
same pride of race, were extremely dirty, and, living on very 
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little, perfectly unscrupulous as to how they might obtain that 
little. 

We encamped in the evening near a ruined caravanseraishah ; 
there was" no other habitation, nor any inhabitant, neither was 
there a drop of water, and we were compelled to use some of that 
we brought with us ; the unfortunate horses were obliged to go 
without till morning. 

Shibberghan^ July 3rd — three parasangs — along a plain, three- 
fourths of the way stepj)e ; the rest is richly cultivated. Shibber- 
ghan is a town containing 12,000 souls, Usbeks and Parsivans, 
the former being in a great majority. The town has a citadtd, in 
which the governor Rustem Khan resides, but there are no other 
fortifications. It is suiTounded by good gardens and excellent 
cultivation. The population of Shibberghan has a high character 
for bravery, and 1 may safely say it is one of the finest towns in 
Turkistan on this side of the Oxus, enjoying, besides its other 
advantages, an excellent climate. It is, however, subject to one 
very serious inconvenience : the supply of water, on wdiich all this 
prosperity dej)ends, comes from the mountains in the Khanat of 
Sirpool ; and as there are frequent disputes between the tribes 
inhabiting it and those living in this town, a complete inti*rruptioii 
of the supply is often threatened, and a war follows, to the very 
great injury of the place. vShibberghan maintains permanently 
a force of 2000 horse and 500 foot, but, in case of necessity, the 
town can arm GOOO men. 

Rustem Khan, who was governor when 1 went through, was 
driven out for a short time the next year. The following is the 
story of his temporary removal : — 

lie had married the daughter of Misrab Khan VVali of Mei- 
iriana, and, proud of the accession to his power by this connexion, 
fancied he could with impunity brave the Emir of Bokhara, Nusser 
Ullah Khan, by turning his vassal Kezemfer Khan Afshar out of 
the town of Andekhooyc, of w Inch he was governor. Kezemfer 
Khan, after he had been defeated and plundered, fled to Bokhara, 
and demanded the protection of his suzerain, promising not only 
to acknowledge his suzerainty as he ever had done, but to })ay 
him an annual tribute besides. The Emir having then on his 
hands a war with the chief of Kokan, took advantage of an uii- 
unusually good understanding between himself and Mir Wali, 
governor of Khulm, to request him to act for him, and re-establish 
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Kozcrnfer Khan in his command at Andekhooye ; Mir W'ali 
acceded to the proposal with all the more satisfaction that he 
intended to turn it to his own advantage. With this view he sent 
Kczemfer Khan, with suitable recommendations to his son-in-law 
Mahmood Khan of Sirpool, who immediately set to work, formed 
a league with the governors of Mazar, Balkh, and Akhcheh, and, 
having united their troops with his own, marched to the siege of 
Andekhooye and Shibberghan. Rustem Khan had confided the 
defence of Andekhooye to Soofi Khan Afshar, nephew and 
enemy of the displaced Kezemfer ; but a party was fanned 
against him in the town, and he was seized and given up to the 
besiegers. As to Rustem Khan, who had shut himself up in 
Shibberghan, he might perhaps have been victorious in the end if 
he had not been betrayed by his allies, and given up to his 
adversaries. As long as Mizrab Khan of Mirimana lived he 
atforded his son-in-law constant support ; but, after his death, his 
sons Eukmet and Shir did not keep up the same loyal feeling, and 
instead of assisting tlieir brother-in-law, as they promised to do, 
sent a large body of cavalry to join the besieging force. The 
inhabitants of Shibberghan, having lost all their crops, and seen 
their district comjfietely ravaged, and being in a state of great 
sutlering from the want of water, of which the supply had been 
eiitir(*ly st()j)])ed, forced Rustem to surrender himself. Kezemfer, 
having regained possession of his government of Andekhooye by 
the active intervention of Mir ali, declared himself his vassal in 
testimony of his g-ratitude, (juite regardh^ss of the Emir of Bokhara. 
ShiblKTghan remained in the power of Mahmood of Sirpool, who 
ap])()inted liis brother, Hussein Khan, governor ; and Rustem 
Khan and Soofi Klian were sent prisoners to Bokhara, their pre- 
senc(^ in his c^ipital being all the benefit the Emir obtained by 
es})ousing the cause of his vassiil Kezemfer Khan, who evaded 
his autliority. 

But he could not submit to be duped. Some months after he 
confided the command of a body of picked troops to Rustem Khan, 
who repossessed himself of Hhibberghan, and forct?d Kt'zemfer to 
pi'.rform all his promises to the Emir. At the expiration of one 
year, how ever, nothing remained of all these notable intrigues and 
comliinations ; for Yar Mohamed Khan arrived from Herat at 
the head of twenty thousand men. He reduced Meumana, 
Andekhooye, Akhcheh, and Shibberghan to submission to his 
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own power, and returned, leaving in them strong garrisons under 
governors of his own choice.* 

The amount of rivalry and intrigue that exist amongst tlu^ petty 
Khans of Turkistan is perfectly incredible to any one who has 
not been in the country ; and, instead of trying to decrease or 
modify either, they exert their intelligence to the utmost to com- 
plicate and carry out their paltry schemes. The certain conse- 
quence is a permanent state of warfare, in which it is impossible 
for the people to attempt the development of the resources of the 
country, or undertake any enterprise with a view to its future 
improvement. The people of these little Khanats are ever thus 
the sufferers from the barbarous and ignorant ambition of their 
chiefs, who are the most absolute sovereigns in the world. They 
recognise the suzerainty of the princes of Herat, liokhara, or 
Khulin, only because they have not sufficient ]K)wer to throw it 
off; or, that occasionally it happens to bo to their interest to 
acknowledge it. They will change their protectors as often as it 
suits them ; for fear and the greed of gain are the only motives 
which influence their conduct, but they rarely pay their tribute 
to whichever suzerain they attach themselves for the time, and 
he is generally obliged to present them with klialats, or in other 
ways propitiate their transient good-will. If they furnish him 
a contingent for a war they receive an indemnity from him, and 
are otherwise repaid by a portion of the plunder t^iken. This 
continuous struggle of agitation, intrigue, perfidy, and dominion 
seems to be an innate necessity to a Khan ; it has existed from the 
earliest times, and will certainly be the same a thousand years 
hence. 

Andekhooye . — I did not visit this place, which is five parasangs 
N.W. of Shlbberghan ; but I learned that three-fourths of its 
population are of the Pars! van tribe of Afshars, and that they 
were established there by the Shah Abbas the Great — the re- 
maining fourth are Usbeks. The government is in the hands of 
an Afshar chief ; and the population has risen to 15,000. The 
force usually maintained is 1800 horse and 600 foot, which, in 
case of need, can be trebled in twenty-four hours. 

AkhcheJi^ July Srd— five parasangs from Sliibborghaii — over 

* On Yar Mohained’s death in 1853, these places became again independent 
and remain so to the present day. — E d. * 
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a splendidly cultivated plain, reaching also to Andekhooye. It 
is Olio immense garden, and a most animated and picturesque 
scene. Besides having a wall and ditch round it, the town of 
Akhcheh is protected by a citadel, the residence of the governor. 
It contains seven or eight thousand souls, Usbeks ; and its ordi- 
nary armed force is only 200 horsemen to protect its small but 
well-populated territory : these can, |f course, be at once raised 
to 1000 or 1200 ; for in such small Khanats nearly every adult 
male is capable of bearing arms. The Khans never pay a larger 
force than is sufficient for the purpose of carrying on the govern- 
ment, well knowing that, in case of an attack, volunteers of every 
description, agricultural or commercial, would be immediately 
forthcoming, mounted and anned at their own expense, to defend 
their proj)erty against their neighbours, with the additional incite- 
ment of the chances of booty, if they prove the victors. The 
])resi‘nt governor is Isban Oorak, vassal of the Emir of Bokhara, 
and brother of the governor of Balkh. The word Isban is an 
1 ' .<bek title, corresponding to Syud, descendant of the Prophet I did 
not enter the town of Akhcheh. After breakhisting under a tree 
at a little distance from it we continued our journey to sleep at — 

Meilik<t July 3rd — five ])aras«ings — over a marsliy plain, full of 
n‘eds and trees, amongst the latter were enormous tamarisks. 
This place, containing about 2500 souls, is a dependency of 
tlie government of Balkh. The cholera, which 1 had at first 
met with at Mcnmana, and was much worse at Shibberghan and 
Akhcheh, was liere at its maximum of intensity, raging fearfully ; 
and the wretched inhabitiints, decimated by this scourge, took not 
!lie least notice of me, a circumsbince that contributed much to 
my comfort while here ; for in Meilik there is always a crowd of 
spies in the interests of the various princes and chiefs of Afghan- 
istan and Turkistan, who keep them perfectly well informed of all 
tliat happ(ms in the country. The place is particularly well 
situated for the purpose, for a great many roads meet there, by 
wliich travellers arrive from all parts. The extent of ruins 
round it indicates that it has risen on the site of a Bactrian town. 
Tliey are of burnt brick, and apparently very ancient ; but it would 
be difficult to say to what class of buildings they belong. 

Balkh^ July 4tli -seven parasangs — along a plain, closed in 
on the left by not very high mountains, from which streams of 
water flow ; these had broken up the road at every few paces, and 
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sometimes formed marshes of mud, from which our horses had the 
utmost difficulty in extricating themselves. 

About two parasangs from Balkh the Hazarahs turned out of 
the high road, taking an oblique line across the country to the 
left; and recommended me to follow them. I naturally asked the 
reason of this manoeuvre. ‘‘ If you wish to go to Bokhara, the 
"oad lies before you,” was the answer. Why, we have left 
Bokhara a fortnight’s journey behind us ! ” I exclaimed. “ True,” 
continued my fellow-traveller, ‘‘ but the revenues of Mir Suddour, 
the governor of Balkh, are scanty, and he tries to improve them by 
levying a tax for himself on the horses and baggage, as well as a 
personal toll upon every traveller he can catch. "J\) accom])lish 
this purpose the town is strictly guarded on tlu^ south, and every 
one is closely examined, in order that his luggage may be taxed to 
its utmost value. If you have no objection to the officials seeing 
your European books, clothes, &c., that 1 have observed within 
these few days, well and good, — go on ; but you will surely be 
stopped and despatched to Bokhara ; therefore we warn you not 
to proceed, for we certainly have no wish to share that fate, as w e 
inevitably should. Come with us round the town, and w^e shall 
reach the ruins on tlie north, amongst which we can shelter 
ourselves unperceived. We have provisions sufficient for all three ; 
and the horses wall help themselves to the grass. Thus wx' shall 
all rest well, and proceed safely to the more hospitable govern- 
ment of Khulm. Travel with us, an<l wc will not leave you for 
a moment ; but if you persist in running into unnecessary danger, 
go ; and may God protect you ! ” 

It was impossible to resist this reasoning, so I adopted tlie 
advice, though I sadly regretted the disappointment of not see- 
ing, as I had hoped, at my ease, this exceedingly ancient place, the 
Mother of Cities, Oumme el beldd^ as the Asiatics call it. Hav- 
ing made the circuit, we reached th(^ ruins alluded to, and esta- 
blished ourselves in the remains of an immense mosque, where 
nothing disturbed us ; a stream of water flow^ed through it, and the 
horses browsed upon its banks. After our homely breakfast we 
lay down and slept, in order to be able to accomplish during the 
night the ten parasangs that would take us into Khulm. Towards 
evening I ventured to ramble over a portion of the ruins round us ; 
they were built of equal parts of burnt and dried bricks : the 
former were of uncommon size ; I took up some that measured 
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about 20 inches by 15. On sorae, but they were very scarce, of 
which the quality was exceedingly fine and hard, almost equalling 
stone, I observed cuneiform characters * The citadel, nearwhich 
we had rested, is a square iiiclosure, with a turret at each corner, 
erechnl upon an artificial eminence ; and this fortress, entirely 
abandoned, is as well as the mosques, colleges, and a long bazaar, 
in very fair condition. It is easy to distinguish buildings of very 
diffenmt ages in this town ; and the Ilazarahs assured me that the 
southern part of it eonhiins a population of 3000 or 4000 souls, 
an enormous moscpie, a large bazaar, and several caravanserais. 
Tw^enty years ag(; there remained amongst the ruins many good 
houses : hut some of them having fallen down, from the eftects of 
the rains, and expos(*d vases full of gold which had been con- 
cealed in the walls, the inhabitants of the southern part pro- 
ceeded to demolish everything that was left standing, in the hope 
of finding more treasure ; in any case, however, their trouble is 
not thrown away, for they sell the bricks to those who are 
building in the new town. This is open ; the citadel is in the 
centre, and situated an hour further north than the ancient one. 
Jt is the residence of Ishane Suddour, the governor. The popula- 
tion consists of 10,U0() Afghans, and 5(K)() l'sbt‘ks of the tril>cs of 
Ka])chak and Yahoo ; these j)ro])ortions are the same as in the 
population of the old tow n. 

Balkh was the first ca])ital of the Persian monarchs, but all 
traces of its origin are lost in the obscurity of ages. Oriental 
authors in general ascribe its foundation to Ka’iamur, the first 
Prince of the Pishdadian dynasty ; there are but two or three who 
attribute it to Tahmurats. Alexander the Great found it in a 
flourishing state, and it was reckoned amongst the great cities of 
Asia through the long interval between tlie days of the Macedo- 
nian hero and those of Ghengis Khan, who exterminated its popu- 
lation. It had scarcely begun to recover fi'om this fearful event, 
when it was again reduced by the devastating policy of Tamerlane, 
and the interminable weal’s of his successors gave the final blow to 

* The existence of hricks with cunei- Kushmi (a famous Scythian race), who 
form characters ainonp; the ruins of hold Balkh in remote antiquity, and 
Balkli has hocn I'ernarkcd l.)y previous whose bricks, stamped with taiuoiform 
travellciH, and is of much interest, as Scythie legends, are jdso found at Susa, 
no other similar relics arc known so far and on the shores of the Persian (Julf. 
to the east. Sir Henry Uawliiisoii sug- —Ed. 
gests that they may belong to the 
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the last remnants of its struggling prosperity ; it will be very 
difficult for it to regain its former importance. The territory of 
Balkli has been noticed for its fertility ; water is abundant, and it 
only requires a numerous population to render it the most fertile 
in Asia. Even in its present state it is one of the most productive 
parts of Turkistan, of which it furnishes several provinces with 
grain, when their own crops are insufficient for their consumption. 
Many well-peopled villages are included in the government of 
Balkh, which is bounded by the Oxus on the north, and on the 
south by the chain of mountains running east and west, five 
parasiings from the town ; in the other directions it extends from 
Mazar to Aklicheh. This last town, though recognising the 
sovereignty of the Emir of Bokhara, obeys also the Governor of 
Balkh, who is a vassal of Mir Wali of Khulm ! This is certainly 
a singular amalgamation of politics — a })olitical mystification, but in 
perfect conformity with the untruthful and intriguing habits of 
these chiefs — to outwit and deceive each other is the delight of 
their lives. 

The lovely and advantageous position of the Mother of Cities, 
in the midst of a rich plain, though favourable to any agricadtural 
or commercial undertaking, has rendered it liable to the sad mis- 
fortune of being a constant bone of contention between the Emirs 
of Khulm and Bokhara, whose ruthless armies almost annually 
dispute the suzerainty of the plnee. Ishan Suddour acknowledged 
that of the Mir Wali of Khulm in 1845. lie maintains 2500 
horsemen, and 1000 foot ; the cavalry is excellent, for the horses 
of Balkh are of the best Turcoman breed.* 

At eight in the evening, feeling ourselves sufficiently refreshed, 
we mounted, and rode quietly out of these interesting ruins, not 
having met a soul to notice our proceedings. I cannot find w^ords 
to express the joy that I felt at thus happily finding myself outside 
the territories of the Emir of Bokhara 1 had performed the 
journey towards his principality with the pitiless murders of Stod- 
dart, Conolly, and Nasseli ever in my mind, and could not help 
feeling great anxiety. My safe passage through it was consider- 
ably facilitated by the presence of the cholera, which occupied 
every one’s thoughts, and my manners and disguise further pro- 
tected me. Notwithstanding all this it would liave been almost 


* In 1850 Balkh fell into the power of the Emir of Kabul. 
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impossible for me to accomplish my purpose without discover}', 
had it not been for the two Ilazarahs sent with me by Abdul 
Aziz Khan. Unlike their countrymen, amongst whom fidelity 
is so rare, they earnestly exerted themselves to j)rcser\'e me from 
every danger with which I might be threatened, and scnipled 
not to encounter every inconvenience that might tend to ensure my 
safety. In Bokliara an European is tracked like a wild lx?ast ; and 
as the Emir had at the time two w^ars on his hands, my assassi- 
nation would assuredly have followed my discovery ; for he would 
not have failed to attribute the hostility of his neighbours to my 
intrigues, as he had done in Conolly’s case. The Khan of Sher- 
sebz, Khoja Murad, and the Khan of Kokan, Musulman Tchelak, 
Kirghiz, had agreed to organise an (expedition against him ; 
and it was also said that tliey were in alliance w'ith the Wali of 
Kliulm. Never had the Emir of Bokhara been in greater danger ; 
but I learned afterw'ards that, after a little fighting, matters w'cre 
aiTfing(‘d amongst them, and each returned to liis home. A\"e had 
scarc'cly got clear of the ruins when we found ourselves on cul- 
tivated ground, over which we had an hours ride to reach the 
high road ; it was intersected by large water-courses, which, th(^ 
evening being dark, we found very troublesome to cross. The 
plain was cultivated as fiir as Mazar, and even beyond. 

Mazai\ July 5th — two parasangs — a walled village, containing 
at the utmost two hundred houses ; but in the neighbourhood there 
were the tents of tiiousiinds of Usbeks and Eiinaks. The Afghans 
inhabit the village of wooden huts outside the wall. Ishan 
Shudja Eddin is independent governor of this place ; nevertlieless 
he shows much deference to tlie chiefs of Khulm and Baikh, and 
would not be more obedient if he were their vassal. The force 
that he keeps up is small — only 250 cavalry ; but he can ann 1000 
if reejuisite. 

The mosque of Mazar * is held in great veneration by Mussul- 
mans in general, and especially by the sect of Shiahs ; because it 
was revealed in a dream to some Tartar prince, wdiose name I 
have forgotten, that Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, w as buried there. 
It is almost certain that the tomb of this caliph is at Nc\jef, nctar 
Bagdad ; but the faith of a Shiah Mussulman is not staggered by 

* Mazar merely moans a place of pil- famous mosque which it contains. — 
grimago, and is applied to this town in Ei>. 
conseipionce of the sanctity of the 
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such a trifling difficulty : the power of Ali in tlicir eyes is quite 
sufficient to increase or multiply his mortal remains, and even 
more than that. This mosque was built by Timouride Ali, Shah 
of Herat. It incloses the tomb of Shah Murdan,* and possesses 
immense revenues, the legacies of pious votaries, and the gifts of 
pilgrims ; they are employed to feed crowds of poor who travel 
there from the various khanats of Central Asia to live on the 
bounty of Ali. 

We stopped at Mazar an hour, near a caravanserai. From this 
place the traveller might reach Bamian without passing through 
Khulm and Heibak, by taking the road through the small town 
Tash-gourgan, a dependency of Khulm, seven parasangs south 
of Mazar ; this is much the shortest way to Kabul ; but a 
stranger rarely escapes being plundered ; the one through Khulm 
is always ])referred, although that is not safe ; for the defile of 
Abdou, beyond that town and Mazar, is the haunt of tliieves, 
who generally attack caravans — we were fortunate enough to pass 
without interruption. The road is desert up to Khulm. 

Khulm, July 5th — eight parasangs — (.)ver an arid plain. On 
the road between Mazar and this place were some clay hills, 
amongst which anciently stood tlie village and caravanserai of 
Abdou. Both are now uninhabited, and in ruins. 

Khulm is Improperly called by geographers Khullum. The 
first of these names is the only one by which it is known in Asia. 
It stands on the plain, and consists of four or five villages, now 
become quarters of the town, united with each other by gardens ; 
there are bazaars, caravanserais, and baths ; and the pojmlation may 
amount to fifteen thousand inhabitants. Tlie citadel, erected on 
an eminence, is the residence of Moharaed Emin Klian, a sove- 
reign chief, who takes the title of Mir Wali ; this chief only 
attained his present position in 183(1 Previously to that period 
he was simply Wali, that is to say, governor, of the town of 
Khulm, in the name of the Usbek Khan, Murad Beg; that 
Khan was then sovereign of the principality, and his power extended 
over the country, reaching north and south, from the river of Ba- 
dakhshan to the mountains of Hindoo Kush, contiguous to 
Kabul. Balkh on the east and Badakhshan on the west form 
the other boundaries of his dominions. Murad Beg w^as a soldier 

♦ Shah Murdan, or the King of Men, Khorassan, and e.specially at tliis place. 
IS the title given to Ali generally in — Eu. 
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of fortune, who conquered the Khanat for him.sclf. At his death 
Emin Khan took possession of it ; his administration is praised by 
his dependents, and as he is less of a rascal than the other chiefs, 
his good faith has become proverbial in those countries. 

The state of Khulm exercises a certain influence on those around 
it, and its preponderance is not inferior to that of Kabul, Herat, or 
Bokhara; a great majority of the inhabitants are of the Tajik 
race, but the Mir Wali is an ITsbek. The population is reckoned 
at 700,000 souls ; the revenues of the principality amount to 
24,000Z. in silver and nearly 50,000/. in cereal produce, which 
is considerable for such a country. Tlie standing army consists of 
8000 cavalry and 3000 infantry. Of these last 800 form a 
battalion of so-called regulars, though no troops can be worse 
trained ; amongst them are embodied the remains of a few com- 
panies of bninaks to whom the English had given some instruction 
when they occupied Kabul. The insurrection in this last town in 
1841 obliged them to retire to Khulm, in company with a few' 
sepoys who had formed part of the British army, and who serve 
the artillery of the Mir Wall ; this consists of ten pieces, tw'o 
are of very large calibre. The four best are those that Molianied 
Akbar Khan brought with him after he had been defeated by the 
luiglish at Butkhak ; the six others, old and bad, were brought 
there by Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah, Suddozye. Gendj Ali 
Beg, son of the Mir Wali, is Governor of Badakhshan ; and 
Rustem Khan, son of Mir Murad Beg, the former sovereign of 
the Khanat, is Governor of Kundiiz in the name of the Mir Wali. 
The river which passes l>y Khulm bears the name of the town, 
and is consumed for the purposes of irrigation before it reaches the 
Dxus. In conformity w ith my usually prudent habits, I encamped 
outside the town, in a retired spot, to avoid the inexhaustible 
queries of the inhabitants ; but w e had scarcely Installed ourselves 
under the shade of a mulberry-tree when we were accosted by an 
Afshar, who tlunight he recognised me from having seen me three 
weeks before at Herat Though both I and my companions 
denied this he remained doubtful, and persisted in his investiga- 
tions ; he tiilked to me of an European doctor, who, he said, had 
turned Mussulman, and lived at Mazar, but was of a different tribe 
from twenty-five or thirty Englishmen whom lie pretended were 
also in exile in that town, and fed at the expense of the mosque. 
He assured me that other Englishmen w^ere detained at Yajgar, at 

p 2 
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Hezret Imaum, and other places. I had only one opportunity of 
testing the truth of his information, and that was with respect to 
those who, according to his statement, were in Khulm ; I saw 
there only the Indians who had entered the Mir Wall’s service ; 
nevertheless, it was possible there might be some Englishmen 
with them. I dared not pursue the investigation energetically 
lest I should, without being of any use to these unfortunate men, 
if such they were, incur the danger of sharing their fate. This 
man offered to communicate with them for me ; but I dared not 
trust him, as he was an entire stranger, and might easily have 
betrayed me for a trifling reward ; I therefore declined his in- 
tervention, saying that a good Mussulman like me could not 
concern himself about infidels. He retired nearly convinced (at 
least 1 thought so), that he had never seen me, and that I aime 
from Bokhara, and was returning to my family at Peshawar. 
However, he had excited my curiosity ; and, in spite of the evils 
that might result to me, 1 went into the town, certain that if I 
saw any Englishmen I should at once distinguish them by their 
physiognomy, so different from that of the Indians, Afghans, or 
Usbeks. I was on foot, and, accompanied by one of the IJazarahs, 
went into the bazaars ; but I watched in vain for anything that 
could indicate the objects of my search, though I have since seen 
many inhabitants of Khulm, Herat, and Meshed who assured me 
the information was correct. 

After having rambled here and there for an hour or more, I 
thought I would refresh myself with a cup of tea, and entered 
one of the numerous shoj)s in which that agreeable beverage is 
sold ; here, at the request of the Hazarah, the master of the house 
showed us into a back room, and quickly returned wdth two enor- 
mous bowls full to the brim ; the sight of which aw akened the 
spirit of the gourmand within me. In delightful anticipation, I 
raised mine to my lips, when, lo ! the moment I swallowed the 
first mouthful, so hastily taken, I believed myself poisoned. The 
wretched grocer had made it of equal parts of tea and rancid 
butter, which stood in the place of sugar. What a horrible treat 
the fellow had prepared for me I It was, however, imperatively 
necessary to conceal my disgust ; for an exclamation of surprise 
at what I afterwards learned was a favourite beverage in Turkistan 
would infallibly have betrayed me to the bystanders. Taking 
courage, therefo 'e, I held my breath, and proceeded with my dis- 
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gusting dose as best I could. But this was not all ; a ball of tea- 
leaves soaked and mixed with the same grease, was also placed 
before me, and this I was obliged to swallow with a gulp by way 
of a concluding relish. As to Rabi, my companion, he had as 
much pleasure in imbibing the detestable liquid as I had misery, 
and sipped it with leisurely contentment, while large drops of 
perspiration stood on my forehead from the exertion and self- 
control I bad to exercise to enable me to drink it off without 
exposing my feelings. But I was then, as the Persians say, bed 
sahat^ ill an unlucky hour ; and to this annoyance was soon added 
some alarm occasioned by the conversation of a man with his 
arm in a sling, who formed one of a group of guests beside us, 
and had been wounded in a late encounter that had taken place 
between the troops of Kbulm and Kabul ; he talked of nothing 
but the dangers on the road to the latter city, and was endea- 
vouring to dissuade one of the party from going there. The least 
he must expect, he said, is that he would lie stripped and 
plundered, even by bis countrymen, who, once let loose, stop 
for nothing, and pillage and kill friends or enemies without 
mercy. Kabi, who was as much interested as I was, joined in the 
conversation, and, to our infinite regret, we obtained the following 
unsatisfactory information. 

The war between the Mir Wali and Dost Mohamed, Emir of 
Kabul, had commenced from a trifling wiuse, though it was made 
to assume tlu* most serious aspect. AVheii Dost Mohamed declared 
war upon the Emir of Bokhara, against whom he had very great 
cause of complaint, he reejuested the permission of tlie Mir Wali 
to march through his territory, and received a sharp refusal ; upon 
w Inch he remarked, that what was refused to friendship he should 
take by force. The Mir ^^'ali rejilied, and with reason, that to 
grant his demand was to give up the sovereignty of his state — for 
that the Afghans would ravage the country and keep it if they 
were strong enough. 

This w^as the ostensible c^iuse of the war ; but, according to the 
best-informed persons, the Dost was pressed on by his son and 
Vezir, Akbar Khan, who, during his exile at Khulm, became 
deeply enamoured of a female slave belonging to the Mir Wali, 
whom he carried off when he returned to Kabul. But the young 
beauty found means to escape and return to her master, who after- 
wards scarcely ever allowed his recovered treasure to leave his 
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presence. Akbar Khan was clamorous to regain her, and the 
inexorable refusal of the Mir Wali brought on the war. The two 
armies had already fought several engagements with various 
success ; that of Kabul, commanded by the Sirdar Akrem Khan, 
another son of the Dost, occupied the hilly country in front of 
Bamian, and the forces of Khulm were stationed in the district 
beyond Sighan, in strong positions and passes very difficult to 
carry. This news annoyed me exceedingly, and w^e returned to our 
camp to consult as to the best course to adopt under these adverse 
circumstances. 

The w^ar had broken out so suddenly that we never heard of it 
till we reached Meilik ; but we were told at the same time that 
peace would be made, and the troops had not been moved. Great, 
therefore, was our disappointment at hearing the real state of 
affairs. I thought for a moment of trying to gain Kashmir by 
Kaffiristan, wliich is inhabited by the tribe of Siah-poush ; but 
then the Hazarahs would not have accoin])anicd me — indeed, they 
did not know that road, and their ultimate object was to reach 
Kabul. To adopt that j)lan I must also have thrown off my 
disguise at Khulm, and found a guide through an almost un« 
known country, and it remained to be ])roved whether I could do 
so or not ; it w'as certainly very doubtful. In the end the opinion 
of all was to bold on our course till it became impossilde to do 
so any longer. Having decided, we made no useless delay, but 
at once took our weary w^ay across a country desolated by war and 
the cholera, determining to set out at nightfall to avoid the 
curiosity of the people. The marvellous intensity of this passion 
in Asiatics is incredible to those who do not know them. Every 
one in the street conceives he has a right to ask you anything he 
pleases ; and not that only, but to expect an answer, and to set 
you down for an intriguing rascal, a spy or a thief, or whatever 
else he may fancy, if you do not give him one. Happily, 
favoured by the darkness, we departed without attracting obser- 
vation ; the Hazarah having prepared a reply for inquisitive per- 
sons that we belonged to an Usbek Khan beyond Sighah, and w^re 
travelling to rejoin him. 

Heibak,^ July 6th— ten parasangs - the first three-quarters of an 

* lleibak wa« the extreme point to months, and thus threatened Khulm, 
which our troops penetrated during where Dost Moharnod had first fixed his 
the Afghan war. A party of Captain head-quarters on escaping from Bokha- 
Hopkins’s regiment, detached from Ba- ra.— K d. 
mian, held Sighan and Heibak for some 
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hour in a plain which slopes gently towards and terminates abruptly 
in a chain of high mountains, rising almost to a peak, of great 
elevation ; we entered them by a narrow pass, after w hich the 
valley opened a little, wdth here and there a few villages and 
gardens, and, as far as we could see in the night, this gorge was 
we]\ watered and fertile Having stiirted at sunset, we did not 
reach our halt till mid-day on the morrow, having rested only a 
couple of ho\irs half-way, for all, man and beast, were much 
fatigued with the mounbiin journey. Ileibak, where we now dis- 
mounted, is inhabited by Usbeks of the tribe of Kangelis, 
governed by a chief of their own tribe, who calls himself indepen- 
dent, but who nevertheless is in all things subsenient to the AA'ali 
of Khulm ; he even pays him dues, which he qualifies by the 
jij)pellation of presents. This chief resides in a little fortress that 
commands the wdiole valley ; his rapacity is amazing, and he levies 
a tax u]K)n all caravans and travellers. Luckily he was at the 
camp at JSighan when we airived, and his deputy allowed us to 
pursue our way uiitaxed and unmolested, ])erfectly indifl^erent as to 
my identity — I fancied they took us for some of the Emir’s })eople 
going to Sighan. The soil here is of uncommon fertility, and 
the vegetation luxuriant ; the gardens are numerous, and pro- 
duce some of the best fruit in Turkistun. Agriculture is little 
attended to ; and some extent of gi'ain sown this spring had been 
torn up by the w ild hoars, w hich are very numerous in the moun- 
tains. The river of Khulm fiows by Ileibak, and its banks are 
shaded all the way by wild fruit-trees. 

Korrani^ July 7th — five parasangs — across steej) mountains, in 
a dark ravine, between high rocks some hundreds of yards in 
elevatu)!! ; the road is execrable, covered with rounded stones, 
and broken uj) by water and brushwood. Oeeusionally the gorge 
widened, and we saw* orchards and gardens aro\ind small villages, 
of which I was told the climate was exceedingly good, and favour- 
able to the cultivation of fruit. We then passed through the 
villag(i of Serbagh, aiTiviug at Korram at midnight ; here w e 
found a crowed of w ounded soldiers returning from the war ; 
but under cover of the unccrtiiin light, we thought we could 
without inconvenience encamp near them, for it was highly unfa- 
vourabh^ for their conducting the usual investigations upon new 
arrivals, and they quite believed that we belonged to them and 
were going to join the chief. Their information, however, de- 
monstrated the impossibility of our ever getting beyond the 
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Usbek camp, in which nothing would have induced me to remain. 
It was, however, necessary to determine upon some plan, and I 
inclined to return nearly to Heibak, and take the road to the 
east across the mountains to the little town of Tcharikar, whence 
we could reach Kabul. But Rabi told me that the mountains 
were inhabited by the most savage of the Afghan tribes ; that the 
Emir could send his own people there only at the risk of their 
lives, and that it would be impossible for me to get through without 
misfortune. When I insisted upon taking that direction, my com- 
panions, including my servant, told me that if I pleased I was 
certainly at liberty to do so, but that it would be alone, as 
assure y neither of them would accompany me ; they advised 
instead, that we should make our way to a camp of llazarah 
Tartars a few parasangs on our right, in which they had relations, 
where we could wait in perfect safety till the squabble was over 
and then go on to Kabul. This was undoubtedly an accepbible 
proposition ; but so little confidence did I then feel even in Rabi 
and Roostern, that I feared some secret snare. Up to that time 
they had, it is true, acted w ith great fidelity, but it is impossible to 
trust implicitly to a native of Central Asia — perfidy is the basis of 
their character ; but I hesitated the less w hen 1 reflected that in 
every w^ay I was in their hands, and ended by acceding to the 
arrangement. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Kartolloo — Mduiitivins of the Paro])amiaus — Alayar Beg — Receives the author 
in his tent — AHsassiuation of Soclnk Khan — Dc*8j>air of the author — The 
Haziu'ah Tai^tiirs — Kaissar Beg — Hazarahs of the East — The principal 
chiefs of this tnhe — Military force of each — The Sirdar Hassan Khan 
hen Zonib — Strength of his army — Description of the country — Afghan 
inroads — Tamerlane and the Hazarahs — Quintus Cui-tius — The Berbers — 
Delias — Bciautiful cablets — Tnicts of grass — Sirpool — Mahmood Khan 
the Governor — Military force — Monsieur Ferrier well received by this chief 

— Malunood Khan desirous of an alliance with the British go\ eminent — De- 
scription of tlie country through which the author is going — Quick ti*avelliiig 

— Eiinak dogs — Fertile valley — Rock inscriptions and bas-reliefs — 
Mountains — Description of Boodhi — Div Hissar — Defile — Stepjie — 
Tlie Sc-henii — Their habits — Idol teinjile — Tiniour Beg — Delicate 
attentions. 

Kautciioo,* July 7th— four parastiugs. On quitting Korram we 
followed for an hour the great road to Kabul, and then turned 
into the steep mountains on our right, where we found the path 
so narrow and enclosed with rocks overhanging our heads that 
we lost the stiirlight and were obliged to trust to the instinct of 
our horses, and followed in file. At break of day we crossed 
tlie highest summits, covered with snow', and the cold was as 
great as in the plains in January. Here the mountains of the 
Paropamisus hiy before us, and intersected the country in all 
directions over a very great extent of surface ; the smaller chains 
were all ramifications of tw o principal ranges, one running from 
W. to E., the other from S.W. to N.W. Some few gigantic 
peaks stood here and there, wrapped in robes of snow that 
were perfectly dazzling in the morning light It w^ould cer- 
tainly he impossible fur any anny having baggage with it to 
pass the mountain we had just come over ; though I think it w ould 
be otherwise with those between Khulrn and Korram, where 
artillery would not find any great ohstacles.t From w hat I heard, I 
imagined the difficulties would he more serious on the Baraiaii road : 

Kartchoo i« Afghani for “ a market." — E d. 

See Maasou, in ‘ Asiatic Journal.* 
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but whatever they may be, I do not suppose tliey are insurmount- 
able, as we find a precedent to the contrary in the history of times 
past : for, on his return from India to the conquest of Bokhara, 
Nadir Shah took all his heavy artillery with him ; and one of the 
guns, of which probably the carriage was broken, may still be 
observed half-buried in the sand between Serbagh and Korram."^ 

The descent from the summit of the mountain was not by any 
means difficult ; it was certainly steep, but the ground was good 
and even, and no obstructions ])resented themselves. By nine 
oVIock we were on the plain, and could discern in the distance a 
few tents of the Hazarah Tartars, where llabi afterwards went 
to make inquiries as to the direction of the road ; he returned 
with a nomad, who accompanied us on our way to show us 
the encampment of Kartchoo, which we reac‘hed a little after 
midday. The chief of this horde, Alayar B('g, was a r(*lativ(^ of 
lloostcm, and at his tent we dismounted, lie immediately ordered 
a sheep to be killed, and in every way fulfilled towards us tlie 
duties of hospitality. It was not, however, till the repast was over 
that Roostem explained the circumstiinces of our journey and the 
cause of our visit to the encampment ; and, as he never spoke of 
my being an European, I passed as a merchant of Meshed travel- 
ling on business to Kabul : Alayar Beg listened attentively to 
the recital of our misadventures, and gave us his advice. 

“ The war,” he said, ‘‘ Is by no means finished, indeed it is 
only just begun, and in my opinion wdll last till the winter snows 
make our mountain passes imjmicti cable. If you like to wait till 
the spring under my tent, consider it as your own — settle ytjur- 
selves at your ease ; but I hardly think so long a delay would 
suit you, as you say yourselves that you desire nothing so much 
as to arrive quickly at Kabul. The only way now open to 
you is to go either to Ghuzni or to Kandahar, and then 
safely enough to Kabul; the road by Ghuzni is the shortest, 
and in ordinary times would be the best and easiest ; but the 
chief of the Deh Zingy Hazarahs, Mohamed Saduk Khan, was 
assassinated about a month ago by Ikhadoor Beg, w ho set him- 
self in his place and now plunders the whole country. More- 
over he is at war with Mir Muhi Beg, chief of the Hazarahs 

The British eugiiicor officers suffi- that an advance on Bokhara might taka 
ciently proved tliat there is no difficulty plfice. Captains Stnrt and Broadfool 
in conveying artilleiy from Bamian to were sent on to survey and report on 
Khulm, When it was thouglH possible the passes of the I'aropamisus,— E d. 
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of Yekoo Oling, who intended to take the place of the murdered 
Saduk in the command of the tribe ; it will therefore be as impos- 
sible for you to traverse that district, now contended for by those 
two cliiefs, as the road you have abandoned ; and you cannot do 
better than go to Kandahar by Gour. It is not a perfectly safe 
road, but is at any rate more so than the other. The great point 
for you is to reach Ilassan Khan Zorab of the Pusht Koh Ilaza- 
rahs with his help you have nothing to fear.” This fresh inci- 
dent ])lunged me into a perfect stupor of grief and disappointment. 
Had I then suffered and borne up against so much, to be stopped 
within a few’ days’ march of the Indus ? I was truly in despair, 
and wanted at all risks to attempt at least to make our way to 
Bamian through the Afghan c^amp ; but my companions were as 
inexorable as ever, and informed me that they had no intention of 
going to certain death, and though they were as anxious as I was 
to get to Kabul, they wished to do so in safety. 

Being alone in my opinion, I was as before obliged to adopt 
theirs ; and it was (hn'ided that, instead of proceeding straight to 
Kandahar, we should first go to Sirpool, of which tlie Governor, 
Mahinood Khan, was the ally and friend of Ifassan Khan Zorab, 
to whom we were to ask him for a letter of recommendation. 
Bahi had in his youth been in the service of the father of 
Malitnood, and entertained no doid)t that he would give him this 
h'tter. 1 acceded to the plan likt‘ a man condemned, who has 
no will of his own, hut I insisted that we ought to j)roceed 
iimnediately. However it was of no use my endi^avouring to 
hurry them ; we did not move the sooner on that acct)unt, for the 
Haz; irahs w'(M*e amongst their kith and kin. I was obliged to 
remain that day and night in the enc^impment of Kartchoo, and 1 
must certainly acknowledge that Alayar Beg exerted himself 
to make it as agreeable or at least as little wo'arisome as 
possible. 

The Hazarah Tartars with whom w^e were staying are a small 
tribe settled amongst the mountains intersected by the river of 
Khulm and the riviT of Balkh. Although the Mir ^^"ali sets 
up a right of suzerainty over them, it is not possible for him to 
exercise it, the p(»pulation is ungovernable, and has no occupa- 
tion hut pillage ; they will pillage and pillage only, if it be 
but each other, and plunder from camj) to enmp. Their chief, 

* Coiiully’s route wout through the country of these Hivaiirahs. — Ed. 
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Kaissar Beg, surnamed Delayer, courageous, is dreaded through- 
out the country, but his subordinates scarcely recognise his 
authority, unless when he leads them on a foray— excepting on 
those occasions each camp acknowledges only the chief of its 
choice. This tribe pretends to be a branch of the Hazarah 
Zeidnats established at Kaleh-nooh, from which they assert 
that it separated only eighty or ninety years ago ; although the 
distance is great between them, intercourse is constantly kept up, 
and the chiefs frequently contract matrimonial alliances. The 
Hazarahs know not the number of families they amount to, nor 
how many armed men they can furnish : the latter is a census 
which is only made in each encampment; moreover, they arm 
only for pillage, and no sovereign can reckon upon their fol- 
lowing him into the field. South of this camj) is the great tribe 
of the Hazarahs of the East, which extends N. and S. from the 
Hindoo Kush to the frontiers of Kandahar. It is known by the 
name of Hazarah Pus Koh, or Pusht Koh (Hazarahs of the 
other side of the mountain), and is subdivided into several branches, 
of which the principal are Yekoo Olingy, Deh Zingy, Ser 
Jingeli, Deh Kondi, Bolgor, and Kudelane. The three first 
are governed by independent chiefs, and the remaining three 
united under one more powerful one. The following is the stiite 
of their respective forces : — 

The Sirdar Mir Muhi Beg, who resides in the fortress of 
Yekeuholing — 2000 horsemen and 300 foot. 

The Sirdar Bahadoor Beg, who commands the Deh Zingy, can 
arm 1200 foot and 400 horse. 

The Sirdar Mir Saduk Beg, possessing the fortress and terri- 
tory of Ser Jingel, can arm 900 horse and 800 foot. 

The tribes under these three chiefs are Mussulmans of the sect 
of Shiah, but very lax in the practice of their faith and forms of 
worship. 

The Sirdar Hassan Khan ben Zorab is recognised as their 
supreme chief by the other three tribes of the Hazarah Pusht 
Koh, though they are broken up into many separate camps, and 
each chooses a commander to be confirmed in his authority by 
Hassan Khan. This chief can assemble in arms 5000 horse and 
3000 foot, and even double the number in a case of pressing 
necessity. It is not astonishing that these tribes should furnish 
so many soldiers, because, the armed force simply signifies every 
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adult male, for, they are always capable of bearing arms. In time 
of war no one remains in the camp but the old men, women, and 
children. 

The Pusht Koh Ilazarahs of Hassan Khan ben Zorab are 
constantly divided amongst themselves, either by the intrigues of 
subaltern chiefs, or by family quarrels ; they are always scheming 
and plotting one against the other, and thus are ever exhausting 
that strength to their own detriment, which, if consolidated and 
well directed, would render them terrible to the Afghans, with 
whom they are constantly at war. Their country is difficult to 
invade, its natural defences being excellent ; they could emerge 
when they pleased, ravage the plains of Kandahar and Ghuzni 
nnd retreat to their inaccessible haunts, if they would but act 
together. Such, however, is their disunion, that the Afghans 
always contrive to get through their passes and attack them on their 
own ground, though they cannot occupy it permanently, and they 
content themselves with straining every nerve to get a good booty 
and be off again. By this constant hostility is maintained such a 
lively hatred between the Afghans and the Ilazarahs, that it is 
scarcely possible for the latter to venture singly in the Paro- 
painisus — a lonely traveller would assuredly be assassinated. He 
is obliged, therefore, to make a considerable circuit to go from 
Kabul to Herat, or vice versa, to aceoinplish a journey which 
would be so short if the country of the Ilazarahs were safe. The 
caravans generally go by Balkh or Kandahar,' and it requires 
more than a month to j)erform that distance, while the direct 
road between the two towns could be travelled in a foitniirht 
easily. Yar Mohained Khan assured me that the Emir Dost 
JMohanied sent him a letter in 1844 by a Ser Jingel Hazarah 
he had in his service, and that going straight through the 
country on his own horse, the man had been only eight days on 
the jouniey. 

Tamerlane seems to have been the last sovereign who subjugated 
the Ilazarahs ; they shook off the yoke at his death, and have 
remained free in their mountains ever since. The Sufaveans, the 
Grand Mogul, Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Shah, Suddozye, have 
never been able to subjugate them again. It appears that they 
have been the same from time immemorial for Quintus Curtius, 

• The Hazarahs are not, however, the the Parapamisus, but are Tartar tribes, 
descendants of the old inhabitiuits of first settled iu the country by Gengis 
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one of the historians of Alexander, speaks of them in these 
terms : — 

“ Alexander advanced into a region imperfectly known to the 
bordering nations, as it cultivates no interchange by commerce. 
Designated Paropamisadae, the wild inhabitants are the most 
uncivilized amongst the barbarians : the bare aspect of the local 
scenery has petrified their minds. Seated for the most part on 
the northern side of the frozen ridge, they touch Bactriana on the 
west. That portion of their territory which is enlivened by the 
sun stretches towards the Indian Sea. Their cottages are built, 
the lower part of brick and the upper of tile ; for no timber grows 
in the sterile fields, nor on the naked mountains ; their form, 
broadest at bottom, gradually contracts as the structure rises, till 
it terminates in the fashion of a sliip's keel, with an a))erture in 
the centre to admit the light. Such vines and trees as can endure 
the rigour of such a climate the inhabitants press down and cover 
with earth during the winter, and when the snow is dissolved, they 
dig them out and restore them to the air and sun. So deep are 
the snows which shroud the ground, and so bound up by ic(^ and 
almost perpetual frost, that the vestige of a bird or beast is not 
perceptible. The light is rather an obscuration of the sky 
resembling darkness, in which the nearest objects are with diffi- 
culty seen. 

In this uncultivated wild the destitute army had evc^ry variety of 
ill to endure — scarcity, cold, weariness, despair. The blast of the 
snow extinguished life in many, and caused the feet of others to 
mortify ; its white glare perniciously aftected the eyes of the 
majority. Some, having stretched on a bed of ice their exhausted 
frames, through want of motion were so stiffened by the activity 
of the frost, that when they essayed to rise they were unable. 
The torpid were lifted up by their comrades ; there was no better 
remedy than compelling them to walk : the vital heat being thus 
excited, the use of their limbs in part returned. Such as could reach 
a cottage were restored quickly ; but through the density of the 
atmosphere, huts could be traced out only by the smoke. The 
inhabihints had never seen a foreigner in their territory ; and as 
their armed visitants suddenly presented themselves, their hearts 

Khan. It is very remarkable that they the Persian. Their Tartar physiognomy 
should have entirely lost their original remains, however, unchanged, so that 
language, and adopted an old dialect of it is impossible to mistake them.— 
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died with fear : petitioning to have their lives spared, they produced 
what their hovels afforded.’’ — Vol. ii. ch. iii. 

This recital appears to indicate that the Macedonians crossed 
the Paropamisus in the winter, and I have no difficulty in 
believing the sufferings they endured ; but had they gone in 
the summer they would have found as much pleasure as 
they did misery : for the soil of the valleys, nourished by 
the melting of the snow, becomes in the spring exceedingly 
fertile, streams intersect it in all directions, and the heat which is 
so intense in the Afghan jdains is tempered by the mountain 
breezes, fresh from their contact with the snowy summits. This 
explains at once the difference between my narrative and that of 
Quintus Curtius. 

Amongst the liazarahs there is a tribe called Berber, like the 
inhabiUnts of Algeria.* The former disown these latter, and do 
not admit their common origin, but it is incontestably true that the 
Algerian race is Eimak, and the corrupt or rather the primitive 
Piu'sian is the only language in use amongst them. The lierbers of 
Africa are Mussulmans of the sect of the Shiahs, as are a small 
number of the Pusiit Koh llazarah : the majority of the latter, 
however, belong to the sect of Ali-illahi, who believe in the divinity 
of Ali. 

DehiW^ ffuly 8th — eight parasiings — along plains and valleys 
tolerably fertile ; the supply of wiiter near the road was deficient, 
but supposed to be more abundant at a distance, because we saw 
there many nomadic tents, wdiich would hardly have been the 
ease had the plain been perfectly arid. M e avoided them all, 
and travelled entirely across country under the guidance of a 
llazarah, sent with us by Alayar Beg to see us safe to Sirpool. 
After having ridden six parasangs, we crossed a range of thinly- 
wooded hills wdiich branched from a mountain skirted at the 
base by the Balkh river. This was the only village that we saw^ 
on the journey, and its position was at once picturesque and 
startling : it appeared actually hung up on the side of the rock ; 
our guide told us that the way to it wuis on the other side of the 
mouutiiin, by an exceedingly difficult road cut in the solid rock. 
Tlie inhabitants of this place make extremely beautiful carpets, 
which sell very well at Klmlm and Kabul. This manufacture 


Tlie tribes of Berbers are to bo mot with iu every part of the East. — E d. 
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would procure tbem not only a livelihood, but an honest one ; the 
latter, howeve|[^^ is apparently of no particular value to them, for 
they are the cleverest and most daring thieves in the country. 
They assert that they are descended from the aborigines, and have 
never submitted to any conqueror ; their language, as well as tlmt 
spoken by the Hazarahs, is the most ancient Persian, and their 
religion a species of idolatry mingled with Islamism. 

In approaching the river of Balkh, we crossed immense tracts, 
the long grass of which reached the horses’ bellies, and made 
riding very disagreeable ; this pasture was intersected by an 
infinity of trenches, which lead the water of the river through 
the lands of the nomads, whose tents we had avoided as much as 
possible. 

It was night when we reached Dehis (the name of the river), a 
very small Ilazarah encampment of two-and-twcnty tents, com- 
manded by Chopan All, a cousin of Alayar Beg. VVe did not 
see him, for he remained in his tent, but ordered that one next to 
him should be prepared for our reception, and at midnight sent 
us for supper a side of grilled venison, Jer^n* deer, which he 
had killed the day before, and some very black bread. To my 
great satisfaction, we had no visit from any one, and at daybreak 
were again in the saddle for Slrpool. 

Sirpool^ July 9th — ten parasangs. After having crossed the 
Delias (which is rather rapid just here) by a ford, we travelled an 
hour and a half through fields, and then entered a chain of moun- 
tains of moderate height. The path was stony and ran near the 
edge of an abrupt precipice, and at the bottom of the ravine flowed 
a torrent, at which we saw troops of deer and wild boar come 
to slake their thirst, and lave and refresh their limbs ; of the 
latter there were hundreds, and they especially splashed about and 
disported themselves in the water with peculiar delight. We lost 
the pleasure of watching them when we reached the top of the 
mountain, to which the latter jiart of the road was smooth and easy. 
The other side was slightly wooded, and the brushwood afforded 
capital cover for the red-legged partridge which abound here ; at 
the foot of the mountain I remarked, for the first time in Central 
Asia, patches of the oleanderf on the borders of the streamlets. 

* Jerdn means an aiitolope. — Ed. “ aas-poison/' is, however, very com- 

t The oleander, khiir-zdhreh,” or mou all over the East, — Ei>, 
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Thence to Sirpool tlic road is over a plain or slightly undulating 
o round ; the country is uninhabited to about a couple of para- 
sangs from the town, but there the tents become numerous, and 
th(^ flocks also. We had a good deal of trouble to reach it, for 
Uoostem’s horse and the one iny servant rode were completely 
beat. Poor creaturt‘s ! they were all of them reduced to skin and 
hone, and had suffered terribly from the forced marches which 
our difficulties and disappointments — not to mention danger — 
liad driven us to make If there had been another day’s work 
between us and 8irpo()l, I n^ally btdieve they could not have done 
it ; we must have stop])ed on the road. 

Sirpool is an agglomeration of houses utterly devoid of regu- 
1 irity, and built on tli(‘ slope of an eminence crowned by a 
fortress in which the (Jovenior resitles. Numerous bmts are 
grouped rouiul the houses, and, including their inhabitants, the 
plac(* contains 18,000 sotds : the }) 0 [mlatioii of the Khanat 
do(‘s not amount to more than four times that number ; most 
of them are Usluks, a third only being Ser Jingel llazarahs. 
Sirpool occupies a position gi-eatly favoured by nature, for the 
\alley is abundantly watered by strc'ams from the mountiiins, 
whi(k unite tlu're and form a river that flows on to Shibbergan ; 
the inhabitants wtuT gathering in the harvest when we arrived, 
and the hreatlth of cultivat(‘d land and orchards of various fruits 
appeared to me coiisidtM’ahle. 

Mahmood Khan, the governor, is the son-iii-law of the Mir 
\Vali of Khulm, and is one of his best and most faithful alliea 
riie influence of this chief e>Dteiids far amongst the Limaks of the 
IWopamisus, and he is dreaded by them on account of his great 
daring arid bravery : he is not less feared by his neighbours 
the Usheks, and a letter from him carries as much weight with it 
as if he sent an army. He is about forty years of age, of middle 
height, and powerfully made ; his countenance is open, and his 
features have more tlie Persian than the Tartar clmracter; for 
although he is of tlshek race, I was told that for three or four 
gcuierations his ancestors had allied themselves with Persian 
women of Kabul. Mahmood Khan keeps up a standing force of 
2 ()()() superior horsemen and 2000 foot, which number can be 
trebled in ciise of necessity. 

All that I had heard of the character of Mahmood Khan 
determined me to take a perfectly open course with him, and to 

Q 
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put him in possession of my real position and history. As soon, 
therefore, as we had encamped, 1 sent my guide and Roostem 
to the citadel to inform him of my amval, when he immediately 
sent his Na'ib to escort me to his presence, and we were at 
once installed in the fortress. He came down into the court to 
receive me, and, in the unceremonious Tartar fashion, make him- 
self sure that the room which had been given to us was clean and 
well provided with carpets. His welcome was rough, but warm 
and frank, and prepossessed me in his favour ; and after he had 
seen that everything was properly arranged for our comfort, lie led 
the way to his own room. This apartment was furnished in the 
simplest style, utterly devoid of the least appearance of luxury, and 
he took his seat by the corner of the window, retaining, according 
to his custom from his earliest youth, his sword and pistols in 
his belt After inviting me to be seated also, he inquired the ol>- 
ject of my journey to Sirpool. 

My reply was a short but exact account of the troubles and 
vexations that overtook me after I left Meshed, adding a request 
that he would grant me his jirotection to (mable me to reach 
Kandahar in safety. Mahmood Khan’s instant reply was couched 
in such kind terms that 1 felt at once that I had neither overrated 
his character, nor presumed upon it too far ; and after a few 
words of consolation, he added, “ They have however been for- 
tunate for me, for I have thus the unlooked-for opportunity of 
showing you hospiUdity, and the presence of a stranger always 
draws down a blessing from Heaven on the roof under which he 
reposes.” 

The conversation then turned upon his quarrels and disputes 
with his neighbours, particularly Roostem Khan of Shibberghan ; 
afterwards he made many inquiries about the military art, and 
desired me to explain to him the European system of attack and 
defence — endeavouring to fix it clearly in his mind with a view 
to its being of use to him at some future time. With him Feringhee 
meant an Englishman, but he had never quarrelled with them 
during their occupation of Kabul, and he had heard much of their 
generosity ; therefore, as they were now out of reach of his country, 
he had no objection to make an alliance with them. “ It would,” 
he said, “ give him great pleasure if I would act as his mediator;” 
only he begged I would not do so after the Asiatic fashion, and 
keep half the subsidy that he expected from the liberality of the 
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Government of Calcutta ; in return he promised me all sorts of 
jo^ood officers. Of course 1 was lavish of fine promises, for my posi- 
tion rendered it necessary I should do all in my power to please 
him, and the best way to do so was by flattering his cupidity. I 
succeeded, it appears, in convincing him of my sincerity, for he 
promised that I should arrive at Kandahar without finding out 
that I had been travelling ; “ you shall be wafted there as if 
ill your bed — the journey will seem like a delightful dream.*’ 
'Jliough I did not anticipate the enjoyment of all the sweets that 
his metaphorical languagti held out to me, 1 nevertheless con- 
gratulated myself on having removed all the scruples that he 
iiiigiit have had. 

In spite of the great fatigue I felt, 1 was anxious to set off 
the next morning ; but tiu* Khan would not hear of iny doing so ; 
lie said I must absolutely remain his guest for one day more ; 
lu'sides there were c*ight or ten letters that he was to write for me, 
and that could not be done at night, lie advised me to sell my 
j)oor broken-down horses, and the llazarahs to do the same. 
W e consented, and in ord(T to compensate my travelling com- 
panions, 1 gave them the jiriee which my own three fetched, and 
liad the Siitisfaction of seeing tlnmi contented. 

“■ The country you will pass through,” said Mahmood Khan, 
“ contains more horses than men, and with the letters that 1 shall 
giv(i you, if you wanUal twenty horses at every encampment be- 
tweiui here and the fortress of J^r (the residence of Hassan Khan 
hen Zorab), tlu»y would be given to you in ten minutes without the 
cost of Vi ]toul. The camps are very near each other, and you will 
always be well mounted ; so with these fresh and vigorous horses 
you can if you like ride twenty parasangs a>day. Nothing will 
impede your course, only conceal carefully that you are a Fe- 
ringliee ; not because they are disliked in this country, where they 
have never done any harm, but because they are supposed to be 
great alchemists, and some of them would believe your flesh is 
gold. Say everywhere that you are a Persian in my service, as I 
shall write in the letters you will take with you, and that I have 
sent you to confer on matters of importance with Hassan Khan. 
Be sure you will gtt to his encampment safe and sound, and, if 
you take my advice, you will not go to Kandahar ; the Sirdars 
there are bad fellows. W^ith the aid of Hassan Khan, and travel- 
ling as rapidly as you have done, you will take but five days to 

Q 2 
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go from Lar to Kabul, and thus shorten your journey and avoid 
the suspicion which the Hazarah chief, who hates him of Kandahar, 
will not fail to entertain if you persist in going to that town after 
having traversed his country, with which the Afglians are very 
imperfectly acquainted. I shall write to him that you are a 
mcrclig,nt of Meshed, so mind you behave accordingly.” 

It was impossible to make kinder arrangements for my comfort 
and security, and I presented the Khan with a pair of pistols 
in testimony of my gratitude. If the proverb that ‘‘ small pre- 
sents preserve friendship ” be true in Eiiroj>e, it applies in no 
country so forcibly as in Asia. Mahmood Khan had never si'en 
any like them ; he admired and caressed them as if they had been 
alive, and I had made him the happiest of men. 

July 10th, I spent ill rest and quiet in the fortn'ss of Slrpool, and 
left it on the 11th. In the morning six horses were brought into the 
court-yard — four for riding and two for baggage. AMieii the Khan 
saw my trunks, he advised me to leave tliem, for they would excite 
thievish proj)ensities more than anything else. J'liis was true, for, 
seeing them always padlocked, they fancy they are full of gold, and 
are always endeavouring to do some mischief to their ow ner, in order 
to get possession of them ; and a large sack which it is the custom 
to throw across the horse does not attract half so much the atten- 
tion of the evil-disposed. 1 tlu'refore transfeiTcd my etfects into 
two of these sacks, and one was put on each hoise ; thus divided 
the baggage was much lighter, and the animals so laden were 
either led or driven before us. 

This was the most agreiaible way in which 1 had as yet tra- 
velled in Asia, but such accommodation cannot always be pro- 
cured. Up to my return to Herat, I travelled ten or fifteen 
parasangs a-day with horses that were fresh from every camp 
on the road ; the firman of Mahmood Khan sufficed to bring 
them out at a moment’s notice. A guide accompanied us to re- 
turn with the horses, and was charged to smooth every difficulty. 
Never did I cross a more dangerous country, and never was I less 
uneasy. I avoided, it is true, putting myself forward, left it to 
Iloostem and Rabi to procure what I wanted, and when 1 
arrived at a halt lay down immediately, pretending to have a bad 
sore throat. 

If, however, we were free from the suspicious investigations of 
the Eimaks, I cannot say the same for their dogs ; they were the 
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most morose, ill-disciplined brutes that it has ever fallen to my lot 
to meet with. The moment we arrived in an encampment we 
were so surrounded and assailed that we could scarcely get off our 
horses. At last they gradually quitted my companions, satisfied 
with having smelt their legs and feet, and fastened themselves 
more savagely on mc', as if tliey wanted to point me out^lfc the 
whole camp as an intruder. 

Boodhf\ July llth— ten parasangs. The country that we 
crossed in this stage was very varied in character; the most 
vig(»r()us vegetation was to be seen close to the most arid sterility. 
Th(' sides of the mountains on our left were abruj)tly broken and 
rocky, and utterly hare, while those on the right had many tnu's 
on tliein, and in some places patches of cultivation which indicated 
the pres(*nce of a village. 

l''he valley through which we rode was remarkably fruitful, but 
the heat was conctmtrated in it like a furnace ; the nomadic popu- 
lation was numerous, and their cam])s j)n'ttily situated amongst 
gn'oves of trees, through which flowed streams of water. This 
s(‘(mery lasted about six hours when the valh^y began to rise, and 
contracted gradually into a narrow' defile, the sides of w hich w’ore 
nearly perpendicular and much broken ; on the summits we dis- 
tinguished pieces of w all indicating clearly the existence of fortifi- 
cations in times ])ast, which must have made the passiige of the 
d('tile exceedingly difficult if not impossible. 

Itbrouglit us out upon an enclosed space of which the centre had 
h(‘en occupical by a small stpiare fortress with tow ers at'tlie corners, 
und(‘r the murderous fire from w hich it would be absolutely necessary 
to pass to reach the other side of the mountain. On the most ele- 
A ated point I remarked an enormous block of rock, turned to the 
sun, on the smooth surface of which were sculptured several 
figures and inscriptions. The former were in a group ; one repre- 
scmted a king on his throne administering justice before his as- 
sembled court ; a warrior stretched on the ground in chains had 
beam executed, as the monarch’s attitude and extended right arm 
appeared to indicate, by his order ; another caj)tive, liberated 
from his chains, has fallen at the prince’s knee, and with terror 
depicted on his countenance seems to implore his mercy. The 
Arab inscription, which I could not read, seemed to me much 
more recent than the bas-relief, and appears to have replaced 
another which once existed a little higher up, where a hollowed 
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part of the rock indicates that it has been cut or scraped to efface 
something. 

My guide could not tell me anything about the sculptures, 
excepting that the people of the country attributed them to Sultan 
Mahmood the Ghuznehvide. He added that on the plain, two 
paraslBfgs to the right, there were the ruins of a large town, 
amongst which lived some herdsmen of the tribe Mongol,* subject 
to the Khan of Sirpool. The descent of the mountain occupied 
only half an hour, and we continued to advance over a rather 
extensive steppe, on which an immense number of hares were 
enjoying themselves. Having travelled ten parasangs in seven 
hours, we stopped at the fortified village of lioodhi, situated just at 
the entrance of the first gorges of a chain of high mountains, and 
perched on a conical hill ; the walls are of burnt brick, and loo))- 
holed. The importance of tliis town in times past when the 
Mongols held sway in ("entral Asia, must have been v(Ty 
different from what it is now ; for this fort guarded on the north 
the Paropamisus. The fortifications and nearly all the houses 
are in ruins ; and there are but two hundred and fifty, or at the 
utmost three hundred, inhabited. Murad Beg I'sbek, who com- 
mands there for Mahmood Khan of Sirpool, made us welcome to 
his house after having read the letter of his chief. The next 
morning he gave us a now' guide, with our rested horses, and we 
started for 

Div Hissar^ July 12th — ten parasangs. After an hour’s ride 
along a deep gorge we began to ascend a mountain, and found 
at each parasang a small stone fort, situated in the best position 
for defence ; a detachment of a few^ resolute men could hold 
it a long time against an invading army. We worked up for 
four hours, with large blocks of detached stone obstructing the 
very narrow and winding road all the way to the top. 

We descended the other side by a deep defile, at the bottom of 
which ran a torrent formed by the melting snows from the sur- 
rounding summits ; in this defile we were frequently obliged to get 
off our horses, so utterly impracticable was the road any way but 
on foot — it was the worst I had yet seen. We were two hours 
amongst the gradually decreasing mountains reaching the plain 

* It is an important fact to have small colony on the skirts of the mouu- 
found Mongols in this place, as before tains of Goiir, far to the south-west of 
they were only known to exist in a Sirpool.— Ed, 
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into which they, as it were, subside : this is a space of thirty-six 
parasangs in circumference, entirely enclosed by mountains, from 
which there is only one other exit, and by that we were to leave 
the next morning. 

The vegetation in this basin was magnificent ; every part of the 
surface was cultivated in fields or gardens in every directioii; there 
were trees also, and water from the mountains. These were indeed 
a contract to the plain, being exceedingly rocky, but where there 
happened to be a little vegetiible earth, a few shrubs would sprout 
up, wliich tile inhabitants dignified by the tenn jangal (jungle). 
Many wild beasts infest these liill sides, and are much dreaded by 
the woodcutters, wlio are sometimes killed by them. The inhabi- 
tants of tliis plain call tliemselvcs Mongols, but they are known 
only by the name of Seherai, inhabitants of tlie plain ; they form 
a small re})ublic, wlilcli is in some degree subservient to tlie Khan 
of Sirpool, the lion of the country. They pretend to have been 
si^ttled there by Gliengis Khan, and to have braved the efforts of 
every conqueror since the days of that grand exterminator; having 
seen how difficult is the access to their country, 1 could believe 
it, the more so as their jilain produces ('verything necessary for 
their iiiaintenance. They are not obliged to have dealings with 
or in any way concern themselves about their neighbours. The 
St‘herai have a vague idea of Islaniism, and sometimes swear by 
Ali and the Prophet ; but these words are, I apprehend, mere 
relics of their former intercourse with the Mohainedan world, 
for, as far as 1 could discover, their worship is real idolatiy. Like 
th(‘ ancient Persians, they recognise a principle of good and a 
principle of evil, but under the modern names of Khoda and 
Shaitan, signifying God and Dt^vil — they are UHcircuuicised, never 
pray, and condemn no animal as unclean. 

Their habits are quite patriarchal : living far from the din of 
cities, aiid ignorant of their refinements as well as their super- 
fluities, their manners have something wild and savage that 
at first shocks a stranger ; but the feeling of dislike soon 
wears off when you find that, ignorant as they are of all that in 
our eyes contributes to social well-being, they are not the less 
content, and are exempt from many tribulations which we inflict 
upon ourselves in search of happiness. The largest collection of 
tents and houses on this plain was at the foot of the mountains 
which euclosed it on the south, exactly opposite the point at which 
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we had entered this extraordinary basin. It stood on a little 
plateau, thickly covered with trees, wliicli almost entirely concealed 
from view the fortress of Div llissar, of the giant : a high towi^r 
rising on the north from the left angle alone indicates its ])resence. 

We saw at the foot of the rise before going into the village a 
building that appeared to be a temple, with three sides closed, and 
open on the east ; within were coarsely carved wooden idols, on 
which were hung many skins of wild beasts — the offerings of 
hunters. In conformity with tlie custom of the country, 1 bent 
seven times before the gigantic Jupiter, and then proceeded direct 
to the house of Timour Beg, chief of this secluded little domain. 
Roostem gave him the letter from the Khan of Sirpool, wdiicli he 
kissed three times and carried to his forehead four, before un- 
sealing it ; after having read it, he sent us a niessagi? of invitation 
to enter the fort by a pretty young slave, which surprised me 
much, as 1 was not aw are of the freedom enjoyed by the fair sex 
at Div Hissar. I had, it is true, observed that the women we 
passed on the road w^ere unveiled, and as this was the custom in 
Turkistan, I thought it might obtain here, but I did not expc‘ct 
to receive any invitation to be sent by one of the fair sex. 

Timour Beg welcomed me with the rough and simjde cordiality 
natural to the Tartars. He wfis between thirty-five and forty years 
of age, almost beardless, short, and built like a Hercules; a kind 
smile animated his countenance, and his features were far less 
ugly than those of Mongols in general. He received us with 
great cordiality, and iminediahdy ordered a repast which would 
have sufficed for at least thirty persons ; the beverage at this 
meal was a description of cidiT, with wdiich he finished by in- 
toxicating himself, and when we heard him snore we requested 
permission to retire ; this was grant(*d, and the Seherai ladies 
who had waited during dinner conducted us to our a[)artni(*nts. 
Their subsequent attentions w^ere remarkable, for they not only 
assisted at our toilette, but washed our feet, and to my great 
astonishment subsequently shampooed me from head to foot, and 
this too in the most free and easy manner possible. I did not 
think it necessary to refuse to receive attentions which they thought 
it a duty to pay me under the sacred name of hospitality, for it has 
always been my habit to respect the customs of those countries 
through which I travel ; but having a long ride before me on tlie 
morrow, I ventured to request the lady who had charge of me 
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to moderate her exertions, and leave me to take some repose. 
Such is the in variable cvistom practised towards strangers at I)iv 
llissar. At first I flattered my8«!lf that mine was an exceptional 
case, and iiitciide<l as a special mark of honour on the part of 
Timour Beg, but 1 suhsccpiently aswitained that my fellow-travellers 
and even my servant were (equally the objects of these ladies’ care, 
and that the chief s daughter is not exempt from the duties at- 
tendant upon this singular custom. 

Timour Beg insisted upon my reraaining the following day, and 
accompanying him on a bear and tiger hunt,— an invitation I, to 
his great annoyance, declined, accepting, however, an excellent 
horse to carry me to the next halt. 
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Singlak — Singular excavations in the rocks — The legend connected with them 
— Quarrel between the Haziu’ahs and Firooz Kohis — Unsuccessful attack by 
the latter — Courage of the Tartar women — I'hcir military capabilities — 
Alteration in the author’s route — Kohistaiii-baba — Highest elevation of the 
mountain range — Magnificent view — Valley commencing at the sources of 
the Delias — The Ser Jingelab and Tingelab — The Siah Koh and Sufeid 
Koh — Course of the Heri-rood — Coins found in the ruins of Karabagh — 
Hassan ben Zorab — Encampment of Kohistani-baba — The silent Agha — 
Deria-derro — ■ Picturesque scene near a lake — Tlie province of Oour — The 
tribe of the Taymoonia — Their military force — Wily policy of Yar Mohamed 
Khan — Ibrahim Khan — The value of seven Korans — Spirited conduct of 
this Khan — The author in a difficulty — Osman Klian. 


Singlak, July 13th — ten parasangs. We had as much trouble to 
cross the mountains south of Div Hissar as we had in passing those 
by which we reached it on the) previous day, and saw on our road some 
more small forts. Emerging from the gorges we came 14)011 a stcjipe 
abounding with game ; the wild boars fled at our approach to hide 
themselves in the reeds on the marshy ground. An encampment 
of Firooz Kohis were upon this plain and I once more had a 
narrow escape of being despatched hy their detestable dogs. 
Thence we struck into another mountain on which are three ancient 
fortresses in ruins and deserted ; the w alls of a fourth enclosed a 
considerable s})ace of ground full of trees ; some cultivation and 
huts built of reeds and plastered with mud and straw proved the 
existence of a few inhabitants. 

A parasang further the mountain had a sombre appearance, the 
scarped but smooth rocks on either side of the road being divided 
into the most whimsical forms possible, and at about sixty feet 
from their base pierced with oblong holes open towards the efist. 
I could not account for these holes, and an observation made by 
my guide having increased niy curiosity, I dismounted and climbed 
up to one by a steep fissure which appeared to have once been a 
staircase. IIereJ[ came to an excavation, which I entered and 
found that it led to a vast number of chambers cut in the living 
rock, the loopholes visible on the outside being intended to admit 
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the light and air. These chambers led into a corridor one hundred 
and fifty yards long and ten wide ; in the centre is an open 
cutting with basins at intervals, which seemed to warrant the sup- 
position that a stream of water once flowed through it ; the moun- 
tain has been excavated in the interior, and contained several 
stories of apartments one above the other, the access to them being 
by a spiral path round the cavity. I asked the guide whether he 
could give me any information respecting the origin of these 
singular and interesting habitations, but he knew nothing of their 
history ; nor had he even a legend, excepting that they had been 
seized by genii, who had turned out the first occupants, and he 
offered up a jirayer for my benefit that no misfortune might 
ha})j)en to me for having been so audacious as to intrude upon 
their abode.* 

After this unusually interesting interruption to our journey we 
proceeded for five ])arasangs through valleys and in the mountains 
where many 1 lazarahs and Firooz Kohis dependent on the Sirdar 
Hassan Khan commanding at Doulet-yar were encamped. This 
chief married the sister of Mahmood Khan of Sirpool, and I had 
a letter for him from the latter that I was to have given him ; but 
as I must have gone four or five parasangs put of my way to 
reach Doulet-yar, 1 ])referred sending it by Rabi, which I did, 
giving him a guide from the Ciimp at which we changed horses 
and desiring him to rejoin us at Singlak where I intended to 
sleep. Rut I niucli regretted this afterwards, for on arriving at 
Singlak 1 found the place perfectly deserted, with evident traces 
of recent devastation ; not a tent was to be seen and nearly all 
the huts had been knocked down ; a few snarling dogs were 
prowling about them, and alone in the midst of this mournful 
scene was one old man, who was evidently dying. At first we 
had not perceived him, but his moaning attracted our attention to 
the small hut in which he lay, and which we had taken for a hen- 
house. It was with much pain and difficulty that he turned 
towards us, and though incapable of uttering a word, he replied to 
our inquiries by raising his hand towards the neighbouring 
mountain, whither we directed our steps almost in despair. A 
nomad that we met told us the Ilazarahs of Singlak had been 

* Rocks similarly honeycombed occur of the ascetics of the sect. There are 
in many parts of Afghanistan, and are some fine remains of this class in the 
probably of Buddhist origin. The small Upper Valley of the UrgJiud&b. — Ed. 
chambers were intended for t lie abode 
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suddenly obliged to decamp, for fear of the vengeance of the 
Firooz Kohis, some of whom were only two parasangs on the 
right. The Hazarahs had in a scuffle recently killed two of this 
tribe, and refused either to give up the murderers or pay the 
price of blood. Knowing themselves however to be the weaker 
party, they moved for their better security from the open plain on 
which they were usually encamped, to the mountains ; the raviru's 
and rocky caves of which would afford shelter for their famili('s 
and flocks. Though wc followed with precision the directions this 
man gave us, we rode a considerable distance up the ascent without 
seeing anything of the Hazarahs: so after having sought tlumi 
in vain, I fired a pistol the re})ort of which, a thousand times re- 
peated, was borne far away by the mountain echoes, and in an 
instant every rock above our heads was alive with armed men who 
started to their feet from every cleft and ravine, imagining we had 
intended to challenge or attack them. Their reply came sharj) 
enough, for before wc could make them understand us they ga^ 
us a rattling volley, from which we were fortunately sheltered by the 
ground or must have suffered some casualties. Seeing we wcto 
so few in number they accepted our shouts as of a friendly eharactm*, 
and listened to our explanation that we were uiiofteiidiiig traved- 
lers seeking their hospitality. We then a]>proached, and my guidii 
informed them that we wished to remain witli them till we could 
receive the answer to a hdter I had sent to the chief at J)oulet~yar, 
when they made no further difficulty about receiving us, a lamb 
was killed for our supper, and we were soon sleeping as soundly as 
men might be expected to do afhw so long a day’s journey. But 
not so the Hazarahs, who kej)t on the qui vive — whi(‘h was indeed 
necessary, for towards three o’clock in the morning an alarm was 
given that aroused us all. The enemy had hoped to surprise the 
hare on her form, and endeavoured to seize tlie heights which 
commanded our retreat, but the Hazarahs were on the alert and 
prepared to receive them. Our hosts, posted behind the rocks, 
preserved a profound silence ; wc ranged ourselves near them and 
waited with impatience the signal for the attack. A wliitc streak 
on the horizon ushered in th(i dawn and just pennitted us to dis- 
tinguish the enemy advancing silently, and creeping stealthily 
towards us. The wary Hazarahs stood calmly to their arms, and 
when they were near enough, rolled down upon them large stones 
that had been previously collected for the purpose. This ma- 
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iKjeuvre brought, them upon their feet, when a general discharge 
was ])Oured in upon them which speedily made them retire. The 
women showed themselves as daring as the men in this affray, and 
were in tlie foremost rank, replying to the shots of the retreating 
foe like true heroines. No one was killed or wounded on our side, 
but at broad daylight, when the llazarahs went over the ground 
occupied by the Firooz Kohis, they found traces of blood, clearly 
pi-oving that some of our shots had taken effect It was a re- 
markable sight to sc;e brave and energetic Tartar women under 
fire amongst and as forward as e men ; they fight also on horse- 
back, and ride or act under any circumstances as well as the other 
sex : more than one of them would, I have no doubt, meet any 
luiroj)ean horseman on more than e(jual terms ; the dexterity with 
which they manage their horses is extraordinary, and their courage 
is not less great — they take part in every war, and the vanquished 
dread their cruelty more than that of the men. 

During this anxious night, I had been uneasy at the non- 
aj)j)earance of llabi ; he ought to have joined me on the previous 
evening, and the disordered state into which the country had been 
thrown by the quarrel between these two camps gave me much gi'ouiid 
fior uneasiness. This was however dissipated, for at six o'clock in the 
morning Kabi arrived in eomj)any with the Na'ib of the Khan of 
Doulet-yar, who had been sent to S(‘ttle the differences in question, 
riie Na'ib gave me lettci's to the chiefs of several enc<impments, 
charging thtmi to ]jrovide me w^ith horsi'S ; and he warned me that 
tlie Sirdar of Doulet-yar had altere<l my route because Hassan 
Khan ben Zorab, of tlie Pusht Koh Hazarah, to whom I was to 
pay a visit, had left his usual residence at Lar, and was gone wdth a 
body of troops to the mountains of Jevedge, fearing that the army 
from Herat which had invaded the province of Gour would cross 
the border and pillage his territories also ; but the Na’ib assured 
me this would make no difference as to the safety of the two roads. 
The Sirdar of Doulet-yar no doubt intended for the best, but 
this alteration did me no service. I had been represented to him 
as a dependent of the Chief of Sirpool on my way to transact some 
business with the (Jhief of the llazarahs, and he thouglit himself 
quite right in directing me to where he was to be found ; but as I 
foresiiw that this incident would create fresh difficulties and com- 
plications, I grumbled heartily at my protector. In any case my 
best plan w^as to get on, which we did, and proceeded with the 
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same horses we had ridden the day before, our hosts in this in- 
stance not having any to lend us. We were now three parasangs 
beyond Singlak, and had therefore eight remaining for our day's 
journey to — 

Kohistani-baha^ July 14th— eleven parasangs from Singlak. On 
leaving the hiding-place of the llazarahs, we continued to ascend 
the mountain, and, passing crest after crest, at last found ourselves 
on the summit, and at the highest elevation I had reached in this 
country. The soil varied a good deal in this range, and we saw 
the oak, pine, and barbery shrub ; many streams were crossed 
which, on the authority of my guide, are the sources of the 
Moorghab. 

During the last hour occupied in the ascent, the ground was 
covered with snow ; and although the sun’s rays darted full upon 
us, the cold was so bitter that I was obliged to wraj) my cloak close 
about me. Standing actually on the highest point of the ridge, T felt 
an indefinable sensation of admiration at the splendid sight thrown 
in bold relief at my feet. There was much variety in this magni- 
ficent view, and it was possible to see clearly tlie details of it. Jn 
the horizon, and at thirty parasangs from us, was the grand peak 
of TchaJap, which, capped with its eternal and unchanging snows, 
seemed to reach the heavens. The higli mountains m c had crossed 
in our ascent looked more hillocks, compared with the distant 
giant. The district we had traversed between ns and Sirpool was 
but a spot on the surface of the country sju’ead out before us ; 
and the chain on which we stood, stretched E. and W . to a dis- 
tance that exceeded the powcTs of vision to measure. An infinity 
of lower chains diverged from the principal, and, I may say, im- 
perial range, decreasing gradually in height towards the N., 
leaving lovely and productive valleys between them, with here 
and there an encamijment of the black tents of the nomadic 
inhabitants, and luxuriant verdure intersected by streams of water 
shining in the sun like threads of silver. All this had such ani- 
mation about it, that I felt charmed and riveted to the spot by 
the entrancing pleasure of contemplating it. 

We were but two hours descending to the valley beneath, which 
was three or four parasangs wide and of considerable length. 
According to the inhabitants, it commences at the sources of the 
Dehds, the river of Balkh, at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and 
stretches without interruption beyond Herat, being in its whole 
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length fertile and well poj^ated. Thi* valley, as appears by the 
px)ur3e of the waters, inclines from E. to W. Two small rivers, 
the Ser Jingelah and the Tingelab take their rise in the chain 
of mountains which separates them from the Dehis, and after 
liaving kept an independent course of about twenty-five parasangs 
each, they join at Dowlct-yar, pursuing, under the name of Heri- 
rood, their course through the countries of Sheherek, Obeh, and 
ll(‘rat. The valley through which this river, the Ileri-rood, runs, 
is bounded on the S. by a chain .of mountains called Koh Siah, 
black mountciins, from the dark colour of the rocks. It is a 
little lower though as extensive from E. to W. as the one we had 
crossed which borders this valley on the north ; and which, from 
the snowy drapery that always hangs in dazzling folds over the 
summits, are called the Sufeid Koh, white mountains. The waters 
whicii descend on the northern side of the Sufeid Koh are lost in the 
steppes or join the Ox us ; of those flowing from the southern side of 
the Siah Koh some join the Ilelnmnd — (the Etymander of the 
(ireeks) — and some flow' into the Lake Seistan. The Ileri-rood is 
the intennediate line which marks the division of the waters that 
flow from the mountains on either side of it. 

The first jiart of its course, as far as the village of Jaor, is 
many thousand f(^et above the level of the sea ; and it is only 
lH‘tw'een this village and the towui of Obeh that it begins to 
increase its fall ; from here its course is rapid, and there are several 
cataracts many feet in height. The compact character of the Siah 
Koh range, which borders it on the south, forbids the supposition 
that this river could have taken any other course even in remote 
ages. 

The point at which we crossed it was six parasangs S.W. of 
Sheherek, once a populous and flourishing town, now much 
reduced and inhabited by Eimaks. The Prince Saadet Muluk, 
who had been governor of this district, said that he believed this 
city was in ancient times the capital of the kingdom of Gour. 
But admitting this, it could have been the case for a short period 
only, for all the traditions and written history of the country men- 
tion Zemi as the usual residence of the Gooride princes of the 
dynasty of Malek Gour, corrupted into Malek Kurt. 

The Prince also told me that Karabagh, another very ancient 
town situated beyond Lar, is surrounded by a great extent of ruins, 
and is even now well inhabited. Gold and silver coins are 
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found there of dimensions rarely seen in our days, for, according 
to his description, they are nearly thre^ and a half inches in dia- 
meter. Major Todd, to whom the Prince showed one, informed 
him that it bore the effigy of Alexander the Great. The posi- 
tion of the ruins in the centre of a fertile country leads to the con- 
jecture that Karabagh was the town of Nysji, It is now known 
only for the excellent quality of the Kourk woven there, 

second only in reputation to those of Derzi. 

In the valley of the Heri-rood we found a succession of camps 
and villages and cultivation of all kinds, with cattle, horses, and 
camels in vast numbers on the pastures. The point at which we 
crossed this river was in the possession of the Sirdar of Dowlet- 
yar, who had declared himself the ally of llassan Khan hen Zorab, 
the chief of the Pusht Koh Hazarahs, and who, in consequence 
of this act, would in all probability expect to receive an (^arly visit 
from the troops of the Vezir Sahib of Herat, lie was, they s<iid, 
endeavouring to avert the storm by recognising his suzerainty. 
Two hours after passing the Heri-rood, we reached the base of the 
Siah Koh, the summit of which we reached without difficulty in 
two hours, and descended by the bed of a small stream that 
tumbled from rock to rock with beautiful and pl(*turesque effect. 
As we advanced the descent became more difficult, and we were at 
last obliged to proceed with the utmost caution. At one spot the 
gi’ound was almost ])recipitous ; a powerful torrent rolled in the 
gorge beneath it, and tlie path, sometimes cut in the rock by ma- 
nual labour, sometimes worn by the travelling of ages, was just wide 
enough for the passage of a laden horse. To look down into the 
gulf beneath us was impossible without feeling giddy; and I was 
just rejoicing in the idea that we had passed the worst part, when, 
on emerging from a deep hollow, wc saw some horsemen coming 
towards us at full S])eed. Happily they were only half-way up a 
low hill from which a small valley separated us, and being well 
mounted we increased our distance in spite of their exertions, and 
before they could come within gunshot we aiTived at Kohistani- 
baba, an encampment of Hazarahs situated on a high plain 
covered with pasture in the midst of the Siah Koh. 


♦ A coarse brown cloth, half woven the English occupation, it was a favourite 
and half felted, forming the ordiuaiy aiticle of dress both with officers and 
winter dress of the Afghans. During men. — Ed. . 
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A^ha Ali, the (*hi(‘f of tliis encampment, received us in his tent, 
treated us handsomely, and was discreet in his conversiition to an 
extent that I should have been very glad to find in some of our 
former hosts. H(; spoke hut three times while we were under his 
roof : “ Good morning,’' when we arrived ; “ All right,” when he 
had read the letter from the Sirdar of Doulet-yar ; and “Good 
bye,” when we departed. To make amends, however, for this 
extraordinary sihmee, he smoked his tclulim^ water pipe, without 
quitting his hold all the time ; his gurgle wais the last thing I 
heard w^hen 1 f(‘ll asleej), and the first when I awoke in the morn- 
ning. This place was a dependency of the Sirdar’s, who was 
Govi^rnor of the district Dagha-rejeb. 

Deria-dvrehy also called Dereli Mustapha Khan, '^uly 15th — 
thirteen parasangs. W e travelled three hours before wa got clear 
of the Siah Koh, at the foot of which we found a large cncainp- 
Tiient of Mongols, who gave us a good remount. Vs c had then 
tive hours of a plain to cross, on which w ere some low hills ; the 
plain was ])retty well ])eoj)led w ith Eniiaks and d aymoonis, and 
wa^^ partly steppe and pasture, but without wood. Two hours 
more amongst a chain of not very high mountains brought us to 
their suiiiinits, from which we saw a most lovely landscape at our 
feet. In a small oblong valley, entirely enclosed by tlu‘ mountains, 
was a little lak(‘ of azure colour and trans})arent clearness, w Inch 
lay like a vast gem emlxHlded in the surrounding verdure ; there 
was no stream from this beautiful natural reseiwoir, and its sur])lus 
wattw therefore must be consumed by evaporation. From this 
ciiain of hills we de.sci'iided by a gentle sloj)e to the borders of the 
lake, round which were somewhat Irregularly ])itched a number of 
Ta}niooiii tents, separati'd from each other by little patches of 
cultivation and gardens enclosed by stone walls breast high. The 
prodigious height of the grass particularly attracted my attention, 
for it almost concealed the cattle that were grazing there. The 
luxuriane<' of the vegetation in this valley might compare with 
any that I had ever seen in Europe. On the summits of the sur- 
rounding nuuuitains were several ruins, and the inhabitants on 
the borders of the beautiful little lake had a legend to tell of each. 
The north side, by which we had arrived, was the least elevated, 
and pastures stretched half-way up the mountain ; on the wa^st 
weri^ projecting rocks of most capricious form, under wdiich were 
a few' copses of ash and oak ; and the cast was covered from the 
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sumniit to tlic base with a forest of small trees. The southern 
side, quite a contrast to the others, presented a chaotic mass of 
naked rocks, broken up into ravines, whence flushed abundant 
waters and completed the circle round this oasis of the mountains. 
Fishermen were dragging the lake ; the women, unveiled, were 
leading the flocks to water ; and young girls sat outside the tents 
weaving bareks, with the most simple machinery — health, cheerful- 
ness, and contentment were depicted on every face. The inhabitents 
of this isolated and romantic valley would surely be the losers w ere 
they transported to the sumptuous cities of civilised countries, of 
which perhaps they have heard something w ithout desiring in the 
least to change their lot ; their desires are limited by w hat they pos- 
sess — wdiat more is necessary to happiness ? 

Our arrival excited to the highest pitch the curiosity of tlies(.' 
people, who reiterated their questions until we w ere fairly stupcfi(*d; 
and we refused to gratify their curiosity before w e had seen their 
chief, Mustapha Khan, for whom 1 had a letter. As he lived on 
the opposite shore of the lake, we were conveyed across it in two 
little boats, made of reed and plastered on the Inside w ith a 
whitish cement. Mustapha Khan’s dw elling stood in the middle 
of a very j)retty garden, in which we were hospitably rect^vcnl, 
though, as he was engaged when we arrived, we did not se(‘ liim 
till supper time. We found with him an Afghan from Herat, 
who had arrived a few days before us, and I at once recognized 
him as one of my most obtrusive visitors there, llis name was 
Osman Khan, and he appeared as much astonished to see me as I 
was to find him there ; but, independently of the surprise, I was 
not at all pleased to meet him, for his presence was a fresh source 
of difficulty for me. Before, however, I speak of my personal vexa- 
tions, I must say a few words on the local politics of the country in 
which I was, and which, influencing to a considerable extent the 
conduct of Mustapha Khau respecting me, was the cause of much 
fatigue and many annoyances. 

The province of Gour, south-east of Herat, is the inheritance of 
the Gouride Princes, who raised their throne on the ruins of the 
kingdom founded by Sebek-Taghi and his son Mahmood the 
Ghuznivide. This part of the .Paropaniisus was then inliabitcd 
by a tribe called Soor, of which there still remain four or five 
thousand families in the north-west of the province. In proportion 
as the civil wars reduced the power and prosperity of this tribe, 
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the star of the Taynioonis rose in the ascendant ; they peopled 
the country vacated by the Sooris, and soon found themselves 
strong enough to form an independent government under the 
protection of the sovereijo^s of Herat ; but after the death of the 
Tiinouridc prince Sultan Hussein Ghazi, at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, they looked upon their vassalage to that 
power as merely a nominal affair. When the principality of 
Herat was at peace and in possession of an army cajmble of 
invading them, they quietly paid a small tribute in kind, of grain, 
cattle, or liorses; but tliese were exceptional cases, for Herat 
was almost always in a state of violent agitation when the Taymoo- 
nis dispemsed with the duty of paying the tribute. This tribe was, in 
short, either an excellent ally or a j)ow erful enemy to its suzerain. 
Ill latter years it has been divided into three braiich(»s, viz. — 

1st. That under the orders of the Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, who 
resided at Teivereh. This was the nearest to Herat, and the most 
powerful, and in great emergencies could bring into the field 
1000 horse and 700 foot, ettective men. 

2nd. That commanded by Mustajiha Khan of Deria-dereh, 
w hose force consisted of 200 horse and 3000 foot. 

3rd. That whose chief was Mahmood Khan, en(‘ampe(l in the 
valhy of Jevedge, w ho had at the utmost 1000 foot. 

The chief, Ibrahim, was devoted to the Shah Kamran, the last 
of the Suddozye monarchs of Herat, from whom he had n'ceived 
many favours, and w^ho refused at his deatli to recognise tlie usurped 
authority of Yar Mohamed Khan. He gave an asylum to 
the two sons of Kamran and other exiles from Herat, who took 
refuge with him. But the Vezir Sahib, who was not a man to put 
up with his opposition patiently, attacked him and for a couple of 
years failed to subdue him ; for he had the support of the two 
other branches of the Taymooni tribe, and Hassan Khan ben 
Zorab of the Pusht Koh Hazarah. The wily policy, however, 
of Yar Mohamed Khan having detached them from the common 
cause, gave him at length an advantage over the Sirdar ; and at 
the close of 1844 he had carried off half his population, men, 
women, and children, and settled them in Herat, where he made 
all the men capable of bearing arms serhas,* militia. After this 

* “Serbas” properly means playing troojis. Janbas,” playing with your 
with your head, or risking your life, life, is applied in Afghanistan to the 
and is the name applied in Persia and irregular cavalry, similar to the Bashi- 
the adjoining countries to the regular bouzouks of Turkey.— Ed. 

u 2 
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severe reverse, Ibrahim Khan shut himself up in the impregnable 
fortress of Chalap-dalan, and here he held out stoutly against 
every effort of the Vezir, and when his provisions were exhausted 
endeavoured to cut his way, sword in hand, through the 
Afghan army ; unhappily his horse fell at the very moment ho 
was fiercely engaged in the midst of his enemies, and the gallant 
and spirited chief had the grief and mortification of being taken 
prisoner : but he did not remain so long, for in a few days he 
made his escape and reached Chalap, when he was again sur- 
rounded by the troops; and famine, which had in the first instance 
forced him to quit his stronghold, now drove him to ask a triu’c of the 
commander. Sirdar Habil) Ullah Khan, the tcTins of his submis- 
sion being a promise to surrender if he were allowed to retina to 
Kabul. On this the Afghan chief sent for seven Korans, in which 
Yar Mohamed had written with his own hand, and scaled with his 
own seal, a solemn promise to grant his demand ; but the confidenc(' 
of the Khan was betrayed, for as he came out of the fi)rtress lie was 
seized, and his captors fully intended to carry him to Herat, had 
he not escaped from their hands ; two of his sons, also at the 
time captives in the citadel of that town, found means to regain 
their liberty and rejoin him. With a handful of laymoonis they 
attacked and pillaged a Mongol encamjmient, subject to Yar 
Mohamed, and then retired to Kandahar, the sovereign of which 
was his most powerful anbigonist, and without doubt well ])leased 
to have in his hands a man who miglit cause much embarrassment 
to the Chief of Herat, To revenge himself for the esca})e of these 
important prisoiuTs, the Vezir Sahib seizt‘d three thousand 
families of Taymoonis, and with them he peopled the new 
villages in the neighbourhood of Herat. An eciual number of 
these wretched people managed to escape and gain the territory of 
Ilassan Khan ben Zorab, who, finding a part of his frontier 
exposed by the discomfiture and exile of Ibrahim Khan, had 
moved over to that side. Yar Mohamed did not let this pass 
without observation, and gave strict orders to his lieutenants 
respecting him. 

As to ray host, the Sirdar Mustaidia, who, to gain favour with 
Yar Mohamed, had betrayed his owai cousin, Ibrahim Khan, into 
his hands, he might have had to regret this base conduct and 
cruel complaisance had not his rugged mountains presented natural 
obstacles to an invasion of his country. Tliere wiis indeed very 
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little clianeo of this, for I licard him declare before Osman Khan 
that he acknowledged himself the vassal of the Vezir Sahib, and 
would pay him tribute for the future. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand that my presence at Deria- 
dereh would excite the suspicions of Mustajdia and Osman. The 
latter, who was not in all his master’s secrets, could not tell whether 
his opinions respecting me were or were not satisfactory. He. had 
seen me a prisoner at Herat, vowing by all that was sacred I was 
going to Lahore, and having put faith in my r('j)resent<itions, 
heli(*ved I wjls on my way tlirough Turkistan to Kabul, to which 
place I had not gone. On tlie contrary, he finds me at Deria- 
deri'h, introduced to Mustapha Khan as a Persian In the service of 
tlu‘ Khan of Sirpool, and going to the \"ezir’s declared (‘nerny, 
Hassan Khan ben Zorab. It was useless my stating to these 
Khans the real truth, and the reasons that forced me to change my 
route and taki‘ a false name ; for they would not listen to anything, 
and telling me it was impossible to allow me to go about the 
country intriguing with the Pusht Koh Hazarahs against the 
Khan of IIcTat, informed im* that I should be semt the next 
morning to the cam}) of Sirdar Habib Ullah Khan, to whom I 
must account for my presence in a district where no European had 
anything to do, and through which 1 had no authority from the 
^\‘zir to travel. This appcarcHl to me the Ix^st course 1 could have 
taken had 1 been at liberty to choose, and the most likely one to 
extri(‘atc me at once from my difficulties, so I announced my 
])tMfi'ct ac(jnicscence in the decision. 1 reflected that from Zerni, 
where the Khan then w as, I could by Zemindavar reach Kandahar 
in five days, and a trifling d(‘lay would be the only unph‘asant 
result ; this hope consoled me, for 1 was far from foreseeing the 
mis(Ty in store for me. 
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CHAPTER XV[[I. 

The author leaves for 2k)riii — Storm in the mountains — Afghan faith — Ancient 
capital of Gour — History of the province — ^ The Sirdar Hahib Ullah Khan — 
The autlior detained — The mountain of Chalap-dalan — The ancient towns 
of Kaleh Kaissar, Kaleh Sigeri, and Fakhrabad — Destruction committed by 
Yar Mohamed’s troops — Inhabitants of the raropamisus — The Kimaks — 
Admirable horsemanship of their women — The necessary qualification before 
they marry — Eiiiiak women dreaded by the Afghans — Mineral riches — 
Geographical features — Difficulty in describing this country — Its inhabitants — 
Abinevane — Author obliged to separate from the faithful Haziirahs — Bad 
traits of Afghan character — Narbcnd — Tarsi — Herat — Kind recejition by Yar 
Mohamed — Prepai’afions for departure to Kandaliar — Interesting account of 
Captain Conoliy’s servant — Letters of Yar Mohamed to Dost Mohaiiual 
and Akbur Khan. 

Zerni, July 16th — fourteen parasangs. A stonny sky rej)lacctl 
the brilliant sun of yesterday, and the whole valley was over- 
shadowed in gloom and darkness. Mustaj)ha Khan did not like 
the appearance of the weather, and endeavoured to detain me a 
couple of hours by relating many fearful accidents that had oc- 
curred in such hurricanes as the one which now threatened us ; but 
the distance to be travelled this day was long, I was not afraid of 
a little rain, and was very impatient to see the Sirdar Habib Ullah 
Khan, from whom I expected a decision favourable to my wislies 
and intentions. I paid therefore no attention to the advice of the 
chief of Deria-dereh, and he ceased to pniss it, especially when 
Osman Khan gave it as his opinion that I had better start at once. 
This double-dealing Afghan wished the proof of his zeal to arrive 
at Herat as (piickly as possible, and he wrote to the Vezir Sahib 
the most absurd letter about me : in this 1 was described as a 
dangerous intriguer, and himself as an example of penetration, 
ability, and devotion. 

It was soon evident that Musta])ha Khan’s advice had been 
sincere, for a few minutes after I had left the shelter of his tent 
the certain approach of such a convulsion of nature as we look for 
before the Day of Judgment was apparent. The granite masses, 
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scantily covered witli brown, scrubby, and almost leafless trees 
looked dark and wild, and as we ent(?rcd a gorge between them, a 
cloud hid the valley from our sight. We had heard distant 
thunder since daybreak, but at this height we w’ere in the midst 
of it ; here it rolled in loud detonations over and around us — 
crash after crash, echo after echo — as if the very heavens would be 
rent asund(T. Th(*re was something in it so sublime, that I could 
not help feeling admiration, at least equal to the sense of terror 
that 1 could not rej)ress. To the, roar of heaven’s artillery suc- 
cec^led tlu^ wand, at first in gusts, but finally in a hurricane, which 
tore the trees uj) by the roots and carried them to a considerable 
distance ; blocks of granite were hurled down the mountain-side, 
and clouds of dust, of earth and stones mingled with moss and 
leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed every' now and then 
a cloud which added to the darkness. A deluge of rain follow’ed 
the other fearful features of this furious stonii : the clouds looked 
like the agitated waves of the s(*a, and every loosi‘ or earthy 
j)article of the mountiiiu-side was mingled wuth the w’aters and 
waslied away by the torrents that guslu'd forth on every side. 

Happily for us we Wi'n* able to shelter ourselves in a cave, and 
in tills we w'atched, in silence, the awful tempest which lasted 
three-quarters of an liour. The sky tlum b(*gan to clear, the 
clouds dis|H‘rs(Hl, and it was then only we could see the eftects of 
this convulsion of the atmosphere. The valh‘y at the base of the 
mountain liad not suffered from it, the tents were all standing on 
thi‘ir verdant carpet, and the cattle grazing traiupiilly just as they 
w ere w lien we lost sight of them. My guide siiid that these fearful 
visitations were usually confined to the mountain, and that they 
rarely occurred in the winter or sjirhig. 

I'he storm over, w e proceeded on our road, and ascending passed 
from one talde-land to another, until we reached a steep descent 
which took us into a fertile valley well peopled with Taymoonis, 
whns(‘ tents we did not gain without difficulty, in consequence of 
the swollen torrents. Here we enttu’ed another chain of mountains 
of very singular fiinnation, presenting difficulties of all sorts to the 
traveller, and occasioning much delay. Our vexation was not a little 
aggravated by the people on the opposite side of the valley, w ho, 
taking us for Afghans by the form of our turbans, were far from 
polit(% calling out as we passed, Fine country this to inviidc ; 
fine roads, smooth jis the faith of an Afghan.” “ Go and tell 
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your countrymen we shall be delighted to receive them.” “ We 
will meet them handsomely sword in hand. Go, and God be with 
you.” The rascals always finished their perorations with a giggle 
in no way flattering to our pride, and had it not been for the pre- 
sence of Mustapha Khan's people, I doubt whether they would have 
waited the arrival of our supposed countrymen to compliment us 
with the swords they talked about. These sidlies were not sur- 
prising, for they were, and not without reason, irritated at the 
conduct of the troops of Herat, who had laid waste the most fertile 
part of the })ro\ince of Gour, cut down the trees, turned the water- 
courses, destroyed the houses, and driven the ])o])ulation from tlui 
country. These reasons were, it must be admitted, more than 
sufficient to exasperate the Taymoonis against them. Tlie storm 
and the difficulty of the road ])revented our reacliing Zerni before 
two in the morning. The Sirdar was up, but half inebriated with 
his nocturnal libations, so 1 postj)oncd my visit to the next day, 
and went to seek tlie repose I so much lU'cdt'd. 

Zerni was, as I have before remarked, the ancient ca])ital of the 
country of Gour ; ruins lie upon ruin: the town is small and 
enclosed by a wall of stone and burnt brick, wliich has in many 
places fallen in. Its pcjsition — in a valh^y — is haj)j)ily chosen, the 
lulls around are covered with trees, and tlie vigorous shoots (jf the 
vine have interlaced their branches with them in such luxuriant 
festoons, tlnit they appear to form one mass of foliage. Tk^autiful 
stnuiins, ill which are vast quantities of trout, wind through this 
delightful spot. Zerni is forty j)arasangs from Herat, tlui ])o])ula- 
tioii does not exceed twelve hundred, Sooris and Taymoonis ; then? 
are also a few Gheber families, the only ones 1 met with in 
Afghanistan.* 

The principality of Gour occupies its own little niche in Asiatic 
history. It formed, hi the twelfth century, an indejiendent sovi?- 
reignty, the princes of which made themselves c'elebrated by the 
taking and sack of Ghuznee, and extending their dominion over all 
the countries known in these days as Afghanistan and the Seistan. 
The Gooride dynasty commenced in a.d. IloO (Hejira 528), and 
lasted sixty-four years. I'here were five sovereigns, viz. : — 


* If t\u) information on thia point Ohebcra arc known to cxint between 

given to M. Ferrier be correct, the cir- Kinuan and India.— Ed. 

cumataiice in very curiouH, iia no other 
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Allal-eddin-djehari-sooz, who rcigricd 6 years. 

Seif-eddin Mohamed „ 7 „ 

Gliyaz-eddin-abool-fetah „ 40 „ 

Slieliab-eddiii-abool Moozaffer ,, 4 „ 

Mahinood „ 7 „ 

July 17tli. — The tistonishment of the Sirdar Habib Ullah Khan 
was ^rreat wh(*ii lie heard of iny arrival in his camp. I went to 
him at daybreak, and he re(‘eived me with a politeness which I 
th()u<^ht an^nin^d well. We talked much about the journey I had just 
made, and lie seemed surprised that I should have accomplished it 
without any misadveiitim*, and in a country in which an Af<rhan 
could not travel three or four parasangs wutliout risking his life. 
At hist h(' drew from his pocket the letter of Osman Khan contain- 
ing one, unsealed, which tlie rascal had written to Yar Mohamed, 
and read to me the contents of both It was not difficult to refute 
his stupid allegations against me, indeed the Sirdar apj>eared not 
to give them credence ; but he would not allow me to go on to 
Kandahar, observing that the chief of that province was the 
declannl enmny of his master, and that if the \\‘zir had intended me 
to pass by that town he would not have s(*nt me by way of Ihilkh. 
It was in vain that I jirotested he had given me my choice, and 
that 1 had taken the northern route entirely of my own accord; 
h(* thought it would be committing himself too far to let mo jiro- 
ccihI by the road I w ished, and 1 was obliged to resign myself to 
the necessity of wasting tliree or four days in his camp while he 
(h*s])atched a courier to Herat, with whom he intended subse- 
([iKMitly ro send nu' back to that town. This fresh annoyance 
m‘arly cost me a fit of illness. Were all my cares, fatigues, and 
evertions during the thre<‘ last months to be throw n away ? Was 
all tlui line weather to pass befon* I could reach Kabul, where the 
V. inter is so severe as to put a stop to all communication ? My po- 
sition v' as not an (mviable one ; I dreaded to 1 h‘ sent before Yar 
Mohamed — that ja-ince might believe all the foolish tales against 
UK* and ke(*p me an iiidetiniti* time a prisoner, or, what would dis- 
tress im* just as much, send me back to Pei'sia, However I could 
only submit. 

In the interval I was obliged to accom])any the 8irdar in his 
devastating excursions. 4die peak of ( dialap-dalan, one of the 
highest in tin' world, commanded this part of the country, rising 
before us in imj)osing majesty, and developing beneath its elevated 
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and snow-capped cone a variety of graceful and picturesque out- 
lines. The circumference at half its height is twelve parasangs ; 
the sides are covered with forests and pastures, villages and tents, 
and also some naturally impregnable positions, where successive 
chiefs have built strongholds to which they might retire in stormy 
times. That so lately the refuge of Ibrahim Khan was only three 
parasangs from us, and plainly visible from the camp of the Herat 
army. In winding round the mountain to the S.E., I saw three 
ancient towns, large and fortified, which must in former times 
have been of some importance in the principality : — * 

1st, Kaleh-kaissar, built by Ghyaz-eddin-Abool-fetah. 

2nd, Kaleh-sengy, built by Shah Sultan Hussein Ghazi. 

3rd, Fakhrabad, built by the Emir Fakhreddin. 

These three fortresses are situated only a few parasangs N.E. 
of Teivereh. and in the most fertile and picturesque' part of the 
province. Unhappily the scourge of war had driven away the 
people, who retreated into the mounttiins and ravines, from which 
they could see, without being able to prevent them, the ravages 
committed in the plain by the troops of Yar Mohanied ; and 
whatever the inhabitants could not carry away was pitilessly 
destroyed — harvest, trees, houses, nothing was sparc'd. 

July 17th. — We encamped in a funnel-shaj)ed hollow, the sides of 
which were covered with trees and brushwood, in the centre of which 
was a small lake about a parasang in circumference, and from it 
I saw some fine trout taken. In a brook that fell into the lake 
I found some delicate little craw-fish, the only ones I had seen in 
Central Asia. There is a small island in this lake, and on it 
are many pines and tamarisks shading the ruins called by the 
inhabitants Butguiah, the place of the idol. 

The town of Kaissar is not far from this, but nothing remains 
of it but the citadel, built of burnt brick, and situated on the toj) 
of a small hill, the side of which is so steep tliat there would be 
little chance of taking it by escalade. On the N. was an aqueduct 
now in ruins, which conveyed the water from the Chalap-dalan 


* Although tlie mountains betweon 
Herat and Kabul have been traversed in 
some directions by previous travellers, 
this particular portion of the range, 
forming the ancient kingdom of Gour, 
has never before been visited by an 


European. A memoir on the adjoining 
district to the uortli, called Gliarahis- 
taii, by Bamn Von Hammer, is to bo 
found m the 4th volume of the ‘Mines 
de rOrient.’ — E d. 
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into the town ; a few of the arches are still standing ; there were 
two rows, one upon the other. 

Kaleh-sengy is very near Kaleh-kaissar, and is so called from 
the materials of which it is constructed, nengy^ meaning, of stone. 
This fortress also crowns an eminence level at the top. The 
wall which surrounds it is built of large and roughly cut stones, 
piled upon each other without any cement ; it is nevertheless 
very solid, for it has resisted the effects of time and tlie destruc- 
tive tendencies of the Afghans. Portions of these ruins are 
c<)V(‘red with climbing plants ; there are no inhabitants, and wild 
Ixvists lurk about th(‘ fallen dedms. It was once supplied with 
wat(‘r by two mpieducts similar to those of Kaleh-kaissar, which 
led it into an immense tank in the centre of the fortress. On 
its sides were some liroken columns, which lead to the supposition 
that it wns once surrounded by a colonnade, of which these are 
the only traces left. On theN.K. is seen a road paved with pieces 
of rock in pretty good preservation ; it is said it reached as 
far as (Jhuzni. A paved road is an unusual thing to see in 
Ontral Asia, for the roads are generally traced out at random by 
successivt^ travellers, and are never kept up or repaired. Yar 
Mohamed, fearing these ruins might be made available by the 
rebids, had just ordered the Sirdar to raze them to the ground. 

Fakhrahad, situated about cwo hours more to the S., and inha- 
bited by Mongols, is now’ only a large village. Tiiere is also a 
great extent of ruins here, and it is said that many gold and silver 
coins have beem from time to time found in them. Mongols are 
also encamj)ed round Kaleh-sengy and Kaleh-kaissiir. 

It w’ould l)e a useless endeavour to make any researches with a 
view of ascertaining what are the races of men known under the 
name liiniak, inhabiting the raroi)amisus, for they are so inter- 
mingUal, their origin is so uncertain, and their ow’u ignorance on 
the subject so great, that all investigation must be renounced as a 
hopeless task. The conjectures that liave U^en formed w ith re- 
gard to their history much resemble the far-fetched ideas which 
are so frecpiently and readily brought forward in support of some 
theoretical subject. I have alrt'ady said that under the name 
of Eiimiks are compreheiuh'd all the tribes descended from the 
ancient coiKpierors of the Paropamisus speaking the Persian 
language. There is amongst them such a confonnity of man- 
ners and language, sucli a jdiysical reseiublance, and also such 
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a decided tendency to unite against the Usbeks and Afglians 
who endeavour to subdue them, that it is allowable to suppose 
they are one great nation subdivided into small governments or 
republics, which are frequently obliged to unite and act togctlier 
by the force of circunistences and for their mutual interests. 
The Eimaks live a comparatively savage life, passing from 
a state of animal repose to the activity of a soldier as the 
octaision requires, without suspecting it to be possible to adojrt 
a middle course, which would be more beneficial to their wel- 
fare <ind their health. The lisbeks and the Afghans are civilized 
people compared with them. The Persian they s])eak appears 
to be exceedingly ancient, and there is but little Arabic mixed 
with it ; they only recur to the latter on occasions— -and they arc 
rare —when their own language does not afford a word by which 
they can express any particular idea. I think the fact of the 
Koran being very imperfectly known amongst tlaun is tlie causes of 
this. However, ignorant as they are, they are not the less happy, 
nd wish for nothing beyond a tent, a horse, a wife, and ])hinder. 
They are very hospitable, and to each other faithful and de- 
voted. Well organised, they would make excellent soldiers, 
especially cavalry ; their arms are the lance, and bow, and they 
have very few fire-arms. 

Their women do all the work, domestic and ag-ricultural, and, like 
the llazarahs, take |)art in the combat ; thi^ Afghans dnxid them 
as much as they do the men. A girl does not marry until she has 
performed some feat of arms ; they never cover the face, even in 
the presence of strangers ; their forms are large and robust, and 
well developed, but their beauty is mediocre, and at forty they 
are frequently decrepid. riiough the wintims in the Paropainisus 
are very severe, the inhabitants prefer a tent to a house because 
they can more easily gratify their love of frequent change, or even 
comply with the necessity for it, without being obliged to leave 
anything behind them. Their tents, made of felts woven of camels 
wool, are thick and impervious, and when carefully closed the cold 
rarely penetrates them. Phe remarks I have made in connection 
with the fertility of their country when describing my journey 
are, if not complete, at least sufficient : there an* few jiojiulations in 
Asia more favoured in this respect. They are shejiherds rather 
than cultivators of the soil, nevertheless they have some crops of 
com, barley, maize, and a kind of millet which they consider a 
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^rreat delicacy. I liRvc s(Hni but little^ rice ; they keep what they 
have for feiusts and when they receive a ^uest. Tlie fruits are 
;ls abundant as tlu'y are delicious, «and all articles of first neces- 
sity arc excei*din<j^ly cheap. They j)r()cure everything by barter, 
caring very little for silver or gold, and copper has no currency 
amongst them. The Ennaks encamp in the plains during the 
winter, and on the tahhi-lands of the mountains in the summer and 
autumn. They are intr('j)id sj)()rtsinen, and frequently neglect the 
small game to ])iirsuc the wild beasts which abound in their 
country. Ruins are frecpiently met with, but no iiisi riptions are 
found that can h‘ad to any explanation of their origin. I could not 
at first comprehend why there were so many camels in such a moun- 
tainous country, tliese animals being of no service for transport 
excepting on a plain. I found afterwards that the tribes keep 
them expressly for their wool, which is so valuable to them for 
bareks and tents : tlu‘y told me they could use them for travelling 
provided they kej)t in the valleys, though to gain the principalities 
near tliem this would involve a considerable circuit. Judging by the 
form of tlie highest peaks of the Par(jj)amisus,* their origin must 
hav(‘ been volcanic, and warm sjwings fretpienily issue from their 
sides. Idle mineral riches of this district art' very great — gold, 
silver, coj)per, iron, lead, sulphur, coal, rubies, t Rud emeralds; but 
no mines have ever been worked. 

T'he country that imitating the ancients 1 have called Parojiaini- 
sus, is not knovMi to its inhabitants by this denomination, who have 
no name for it that com|)rises its whole extent ; tliey never speak 
of it I Hit by the nanu' of the tribe inhabiting* it or the chief who 
coniinands it, as for examjde, V elayet Firooz Kohi, country of 
tin Firooz Kohis, Mulk Ilassan Khan ben Zorab, the territory 
of Ilassan Khan ben Zorab. I have included in the term Paro- 
))amisus all the mountain country enclosed by the circle formed 
by llerai, Meimoona, Ralkh, Bamian, Ghnzni, Kilat i Ghiljie, 
Kandahar, Zemindiivar, and Siikhir ;;j; it may be looked upon as a 
vast natural fortress thrown on to the centre, and on the culminating 

* a^liis name firnt oocnrs in the tri- dakshan, and emeraldsi art? found still 
linj^nial tablets of Darius, whore the farther to the K., hut in that part of 
)iiomihuu ranj^o of (Diudara is teriuod the raii'^o whioh intervenes between 
i’aru-l’iirisanna. l^iru merely means a Kabul an<l Herat precious stoiu s arc 
inoniitam, in Sanscrit. Kn. unknown. ~Ki>. 

t This re(juires explanation. Tho t This place is on the frontiers be- 
well-known Halass ruby is so called tween Ooui' and Herat, 
from Radakshan, which in N.E. of Ba- 
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point of the great Asiatic table-land. From whatever side, it must 
be approached by rugged and high mountains, and it is also 
intersected by othei*s in various directions, particularly E. and W. 
Successive travellers will in vain endeavour, by their observations 
and researches in the Mohamedan districts of (\mtral Asia, to give 
exact ideas of that country and population that will be correct for 
any length of time. They will never be able to do more than 
describe with precision the state in which they find it, on account 
of the multiplicity of political changes, followed by the displace- 
ments of w hole tribes, the turning of rivers and destruction of tow ns, 
near the ruins of which others will rise in an incredibly short spa(‘e 
of time — the very existence of either th(^ old or the lU'w’ being un- 
know^n beyond the ])rovince. How is it ])osslblc' to establish any 
system for the futim* student or traveller wlu're everything is per- 
petually changing, or even to relate distinctly w hat has happened ? 
What I have said of the movements of tlie .Temshidees, the 
Ilazarahs, Zeidnats, Taymoonis, &c., will make the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, perfectly evident. 

Abirevdn* ^\x\y 19th — fourteen parasangs. The Sirdar having 
finished his despatches for Herat, we hdt for that tow n on the 
evening of this day. It w^as, 1 a(*knowl(‘dg(% the most painful 
moment of my wdiole journey, for Habib Idlah Khan pusluHl his 
ideas of zeal and prudence to the extent of separating me from 
my excellent fellow-travellers, Roostem and Rabi, under the 
pretext of not finding horses enough at tlie difterent canij)s at 
which we were to change on the road. 1 oflered to pay for the 
hire of them, but he would not grant my request, and in the 
order specified six — two for me and my servant, two for the 
messenger and one of his own servants, and two for the baggage. 
I had to pay for all six, and that in advam^e, as he w ished to 
appropriate the cash to himself. It was little, it is true, but any- 
thing is a windfall to an Afghan, and well they know the necessity 
of taking care of the brooks to feed the rivers. My heart was 
heavy indeed when I parted with my friends, who had gone through 
so much for my sake — a lengthened circuitous jouriu'y and many 
troubles, and all now fruitless, and they had reaj)ed only discomfort, 
vexation, and danger from having linked their fortunes with mine. 
At parting I slipped some pieces of gold into the hand of each, 


This name means running water. 
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and after wc were at some distance I still heard them calling for 
the blessing of Heaven upon my journey. 

The road as far as Gour lay among mountains, the forms of 
which were scarcely distinguishable in the pale starlight, and at 
sunrise we came out upon a plain, and after two hours’ travelling, 
reached an encampment of Noorzyes of Abirev^n, where we found 
a crowd of Afghans, come from I know not where to quarter 
themselves upon the unfortunate nomads. The hosjiitality in the 
tents of these wanderers is often basely taken advantage of by the 
idlers of the tribes, who avail themselves of every opportunity of 
living entirely upon the bounty of others ; they go from camp to 
camp, and having practised upon good nature in one, proceed to 
tlu* next, where, on the score of their claim upon the virtue of 
lu)s))itality, they continually eat the bread of those who have 
gained it by the sweat of their brow. But an Afghan is always a 
bird of prey, and so low is his standard of morals, that it is im- 
possil)le ever to trust him. If, from the force of habit or preju- 
dice, he respects a stranger while in his tent, he loses sight of his 
own character of host directly his guest has left it, and considers 
it perfectly legitimate to overtake and despoil him, to whom two 
lunirs before he had givmitibod and shelter. 

Narhcnd^* July 20th — twelve parasangs — in a desert where water 
is si*arce. Here was a small mill, standing on a brackish water- 
course. We ptissed two or three villages and a few tents on the 
road, and rested at Narbend for two hours. 

Tan^i^ July 20th — four j)arasangs. A large encampment of 
K'imaks, with a few mud-houses and a great many modern ruins 
near it. 

Herat, July 21st — We travelled nearly all night amongst low 
mountiiins, and had some difficulty in crossing the Adreskan 
river. At dawn, and in the distance, a forest was seen on the 
plain, and a cupola and minarets rising from it indicated the 
position of Herat. We reached the city about seven in the 
morning. The servant of the Sirdar, who had gone on an hour 
or two in advance of us to infonn the Vezir Sahib of my arrival, 
met us at the gate and conducted me to the house of my old 
acquaintance tlie Sertip, as he had been ordered to do. Lai 
Mohamed was not at home, but he soon came and appeai'ed very 


Narbond, or Nai*w\md, is the name of a sj^ecics of tree resembling the dwaif 
elm of England. — Ed. 
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kindly disposed towards me. lie was accompank'd by a niirza 
who took notes of all the incidents of my journey, and having- 
done so, hurried off with them to Yar Moliamed. I waited in 
much anxiety for the Vezir’s decision, for all the precautionary 
measures which had been observed when 1 was here before were 
renew^ed. It was only towards evening that the Sertip returned 
and brought me the agreeable news that Yar Mohamed, knowing 
war had broken out between the chiefs of Khulm and Kabul, 
admitted the truth of iny statements, and authorized me to continue 
my journey to India. The Sertip then withdrew the guard which 
had been placed over me, informed me that I w^as fn'C to go 
where I pleased, that the Vezir Sahib would look upon me as a 
friend ; and this Yar Mohamed repeated to me when I saw’ him 
an hour afterw ards. He a])proved of my detennination to go by 
Kandahar and Kabul, promising me letters of recommcuidation to 
the sovereigns of these principalities, but, h(‘ added, leave them 
in ignorance of the journey you have made in I'urkistan and the 
Paropamisus ; it might awaken their suspicions. I shall write to 
them to say that 1 have advisc^d you to take the road by Kandahar, 
and I think that wdiatever may be the differences betw^een me and 
those chiefs, tlu'y will in this instance pay respe(‘t to my washes.'’ 
I wais surprised at this treatment, especially when I remembenal 
how different it was from that I received at my first visit. The 
Sertip attributed this change to the answers the Vezir had re- 
ceived to inquiries he had made respecting me when he heard of 
my departure from Meshed for Herat. It seems the rej)lies had 
been completely satisfactory, and Osman Khan's missive, from 
which so much w as expected, w as treated as a joke. 

The preparations for my journey detained me three or four days 
in Herat, and at one time I thought I should be obliged to give it 
up altogether, for 1 had great difficulty in finding any one who 
would accompany me as my guide to Kandahar. Many persons 
endeavoured to dissuade me from going then', representing the 
province as full of fanatics, exceedingly hostile to Europeans, and 
prophesying much trouble and danger from the attcunpt. I found 
only one person who offered his services, but, apprehensive that 
some misfortune might happen to him in the course of the journey, 
he would only engage himself at so exorbitant a. price for the 
hire of his camels, that I relinquished the idea of taking him. 
However after a wonderful deal of talking, bargaining, and trouble 
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of all sorts, I succeeded in obtaining three yahoos, baggage horses, 
from the same Sultan Mohamed, the brother of the Sertip who 
had charge of me on my first visit to Herat. This gentleman 
had at that time the coolness to ask me for a present, to recompense 
him for the trouble imposed on him in being my jailer. To this 
request I never condescended to reply ; but be had a hold upon me 
now that I wanted to hire his horses, and although the affair was 
entirely one of business and under the orders of the Vezir, I was 
obliged to pay three times the usual price for them. He also 
provided me with a servant, by name Ali, a serbas under his 
command. 

My own servant, a young Heratian, the only Asiatic whom I had 
ever found faithful, had fallen ill, and 1 sadly regretted being obliged 
to leave him, for that was the only reason for our separation. 
About ten years before his family had, for some peccadillo, fallen 
under the disph'asure of the Shah Kamran ; some of them were 
put to death, others sought safety in flight, and he, then but a 
child, was sold by Yar Mohamed Khan to the Turcomans, and 
(‘arried to Khiva. Many years after, and while still a captive, 
he had the good fortune to find a purse containing twenty tellahs.* 
This was about the time that Captain Conolly arrived in Khiva, 
and that officer added sixteen to them,, enabling bim to pur- 
chase his freedom, and took him into his service. From that 
])eriod Mohamed shared the misfortunes of his master, and 
remained with him up to the^day of his assassination by the 
Emir of Bokhara. After he regained his liberty, he returned 
to India, where he served successively Captain Conolly’s brother, 
Sir Richmond Shakspt^ar, and Major ICiwlinson ; the latter brought 
him to Bagdad, which place he left at the same time as myself, 
but he did not enter my service till after the theft and flight of 
the rascal Sadcuk at Meshed. 

In addition to tliis Ali, there was a man in charge of the horses, 
a Farsi van named Ahmed, and Yar Mohamed ordered the 
Major, Habib Ullah Khan, to give me a subaltern as an honorary 
escort. The gallant Major ought to have provided this officer with 
the necessary funds ; but under the pretence of buying a robe and 
boots for Mr. Jubbur Khan, he cheated me out of thirty-six shillings. 
This was simply a falsehood, as the latter never had either the 
one or the other, and was started w ith the odd six shillings to keep 

* A tellah is a gold coin worth about ten shillings. — En. 
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him on the journey to Kandahar and back. Before leaving Herat 
I made an unlucky outlay in buying two trunks for the better pro - 
servation of my luggage, which had fared but indifferently in the 
bags that I used when on my journey to Sirpool. I had reason to 
regret the purchase, for they were nearly stolen* several times, it 
being supposed, as the Khan had warned me, that they were full 
of gold or silver. The letters that Yar Mohamed Khan gave me 
for the Emir Dost Mohamed and his son, but which I never had 
the opportunity of presenting, were admirable specimens of the 
flowery and bombastic style adopted in Eastern courts. The 
following is a translation : — 

Letter from Yar Mohamed Khan to the Emir Dost Mohamed 

Khan. 

“ By the Divine protection, and to the affectionate person of iny 
most happy brother, the dispenser of the clemency, of the power, 
and of the force of the state ; the glory of the standard of the 
kingdom, of its strength and its fortune ; the ornament of the 
throne of magnificence, grandeur, and glory ; the conservator of 
renown and the inaccessible fortresses ; the setter up and em- 
bellisher of the crown , of prosperity and splendour ; the founder 
of great things and great ideas : May you be on the carj)et of 
wealth and of fortune ; in the sanctuary of the Creator preserved 
from all accident and every mischance of this world I May you 
in short further augment the splendour of the seat of magnificence 
and power I 

‘‘ The rules of sincerity and intimacy having been set forth, the 
testimonies of sympathy and friendship presented, I will communi- 
cate to your high wisdom that, as the laws and friendship of the 
union that exists between us require that I should, as a matter 
obligatory upon me, inform you of any circumstance affording me 
the opportunity of testifying my sincerity, I shall by this page of 
rejoicing increase the sensibilities of your generous heart I profit 
by this opportunity of informing you that one of the great Lords 
of the Kingdom of France, the General Ferrier, on his way from 
Persia, came to the holy city of Meshed, and from thence arrived 
in the capital of Herat, where he has sojourned some days. After 
having seen him, and after many inquiries regarding the object of 
his journey, it is proved that he has none other than to reach 
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Lahore. In consequence, and aa observing the laws of hospitality is 
a duty, especially when they apply to a government, 1 have, while 
lie remained at Herat for the purpose of determining the route by 
which he would proceed to the place of his destination, rendered 
him all the services and performed all the duties that the most 
perfect hospitality could require at my hands. I have thought it 
desirable for the security of his person, and for the honour of us 
both, to recommend to him as the safest road, combining the 
greatest ease and advantages, that which goes by Kandahar and 
Kabul. 

“ The very sublime above-named Lord having appreciated my 
advice, I immediately undertook to provide him with all that he 
could j)ossibly require to transport himself and his baggage to 
Kandahar." 1 have also sent a ])erson charged with his safe con- 
duct to that city in all security and conv^ience. I have also 
written on the same subject a letter to the (Sirdar Kohendil) 
Khan of Kandahar, the all-powerful and my generous and very 
noble brother. I trust in the Divine power that out of regard to 
my letter he will order the sublime aforescaid Lord to be accompanied 
by one of his servants who will conduct him with all propriety to 
the presence of my well-beloved, very indulgent, and very clement 
brotlier the Emir Dost Mohamed, that he may have the honour 
of being presented to him. I have a profound conviction that the 
sublime above-named will travel under good protection to his 
destination, and that in every way my very generous and very 
clement brother will acquire renown by his cordial reception of 
him. As it was urgent and necessary, 1 have increased your 
trouble with this letter. I am always ready to receive your orders 
and recommendations. — Salutation, &c.” 

Letter of Yar Mohamed Khan to Ida Son--in-LaWy Mohamed 
Akbar Khan. 

“ By the grace Divine, the sublime and joyous person of my very 
generous and very happy son, the light of my eyes, w hose presence 
is the presage of a good augury ; the star of the zodiac of the king- 
dom, of power, and of fortune ; the pearl of the treasure of gran- 
deur, of magnificence and munificence, the morning light of dignity 
and prosperity ; the true source of a noble and valorous origin : 
May God prolong his days ! may he be preserved here below 

s 2 
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from every snare and deceit, from all trouble and all affliction, 
that the course of the object of his desires and wishes should 
be subject to him ; And, lastly, that his cup should overflow with 
the nectar of joy and felicity ! 

“The rules of friendship, and all that depends upon them being 
set forth, I announce to my most generous son, whose wisdom is an 
object of rejoicing and satisfaction, that, as his intentions, which 
flow from clemency, are and have always been to be kept by me 
informed of all affairs and events, I fulfil this task in writing this 
sheet of rejoicing, and profiting by the opportunity of telling him 
that at this time a Lord of the Kingdom of France, General Ferrier, 
coming from Persia, has been at the holy city of Meshed, whence 
he came to the capital of Herat. After his arrival there he 
remained several days, and it was clearly established and demon- 
strated, after many inquiries, that he had no intention but that of 
travelling to Lahore, and that that was the only object he had in 
coming to this country. As under all circumstances it is a duty to 
honour and respect a guest, above all when he is admitted to be 
one of a government, I observed towards him, during the time 
that he remained at Herat, all the laws of hospitality ; and I 
considered it my duty to advise him for the security of his person 
to take the road by Kandahar and Kabul, that he might so arrive 
in safety at his destination, and that the honour resulting tlierefroiii 
should be upon him as well as upon us. The very sublime above- 
mentioned having approved and appreciated my counsels, 1 sent 
with him a person charged to serve him as guide and protector to 
Kandahar, who will return after having reached that town. 1 have 
the conviction that my most generous son as well as the Sirdars 
and Grandees of Kandahar will take my letter into consideration, 
and exert themselves to testify their friendship to the sublime above- 
mentioned Lord, and that they will make every effort to satisfy 
his wishes ; that on his arrival the admirable laws of friendship 
and hospitality will be observed with regard to him ; and that after 
this he will proceed to his destination loaded with attentions and 
benefits, which will be honourable to both of us. 

“ As it is urgent and necessary that you should be instructed in 
this matter, I have addressed you this present letter, and I beg you 
to inform me constantly of the state of your health. — Salutation.^’ 
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The author leaves Herat — Shabith — luimdatious of the Heri-rood — Mode of 
j)reventing them — Continuation of the Siah Koh — Steppes between Herat 
and Kandahar — Adreskan — Caravanseniis built by the English — River of 
Adreskan — Called by various names — Description of it — Route of an 
army going to Kandahar — Kash-jabaran — Irruption of Afghans into the 
author’s tent — Scene there in consequence — The friend of man in Afghanistan 
— A nice specimen of this country “ Diplomacy of the author — Rascality of 
Mons. Ferrier’s escort — The Mcseh — Ab-Kourrneh — Cool jrnpudcnce of 
Juhbur Klian — Necessity for submission — Si^arcity of water — Fever and 
thirst — Thermometer in the sliade — Military position — Rascally exactions — 
Afghan character — Miserable condition of the author — Gunn-ab — The 
hot wind - Jubbur Khan again — The plain of Bukwa. 


Shabith^ July 24th. — Having completed my preparations, I set out 
this evening with my guide Jubbur Khan, my groom Ahmed, and 
the serbas Ali, who wtis to unite the functions of valet and cook. 
At one hour’s distance from the town we crossed the Ileri-rood 
by a bridge of twenty-six arches, called Pul Malan ; it is built of 
burnt brick, and has been recently restored by Yar Mohamed. 
Tn Europe it would have been an ordinary work ; but at Herat it 
was an object of general admiration. At this place the bed of the 
river is hollowed out of the sand, and the waters flow through 
fifteen canals, twelve feet wide and very deep, enclosed between 
two embankments, formed of the earth taken out of the excavations. 
They have been made as a precautionary measure against the over- 
flowing of the river, from which the country had often suffered ; and 
how^ever great be the volume of water in future, there are now 
channels suflScient for it to flow in. The rise of the Heri-rood in 
the spring is considerable ; but such is the number of outlets cut 
from it to carry on the irrigation of the country between Obeh and 
Herat, that it w^as nearly dry when w^e crossed it at Pul Malan. 
The cultivation extends for two miles south of Herat, and scattered 
in various directions are the remains of houses, aqueducts, and 
other monuments of antiquity, which even now give an idea of 
what the environs were in former times. The royal residence of 
Rozeh Bagh closes the long series of country-houses in this neigh 
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bourhood. Hence we ought to have taken the direct road to 
the caravanserai of Mir Davood, four parasangs distant ; but 
Jubbur Khan having to receive the orders of Major Habib Ullah 
Khan, whose residence was at Ziaretgah, we were obliged to go 
a parasang out of our way. I passed in making this detour the. 
ruins of a beautiful mosque ; within is the tomb of some holy per- 
sonage, to which many a Mussulman makes his pilgrimage. At 
the caravanserai of Mir Davood, half way to this halt, is a well. 
It is dry during the summer and autumn, and the land for a 
couple of parasangs all round it is arid and desert. 

After having passed this spot we struck into a chain of moun- 
tains, decreasing in height as it approached to the town of 
Kaffrooge. It is a continuation of the Siah Koh which I had 
crossed near Doulet-yar, and I now saw it was impossible that 
this high mountain should ever have been anywhere intersected by 
the Heri-rood ; the waters which descend from it, instead of biking 
a southern course, fall on the contrary into that river on the north, 
as I have already stated. The similarity between the names 
Heri-rood and Haroot-rood must have given rise to these errone- 
ous conjectures. The uninhabited caravanserai-shah at Shabith, 
that we reached at midnight, is close to a torrent, the banks of 
which are covered with reeds and a little grass, the only forage to 
be found for the horses. The surrounding country is perfectly 
uncultivated and uninhabited ; red and grey partridges abound 
there. Between Herat and Kandahar there are a hundred and 
twenty parasangs of steppe, often destitute of accommodation for 
the traveller, who must frequently pitch his tent in nameless spots, 
depending only on the resources he may have with him for refresh- 
ment, and to enable him to encounter the great heat of the sun. 
The length of the day’s march must, therefore, always depend upon 
such circumstances as the weather, means of locomotion, supply of 
provisions, water, &c. These often obliged me to make long stages, 
or sometimes to travel a little by day and a little by night, in an 
irregular manner, and therefore, as I give my dates from memory, 
the specified distances only are to be depended on : from them the 
time requisite for the journey must be calculated. 

Adreskan^ July 25th — nine parasangs— across mountains and a 
little plain. The streams, which at Shabith flowed to the north, 
here take the opposite direction, down the southern side of the 
mountain. Occasionally we could descry the tent of a nomad in 
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the horizon ; but tlie track was destitute of inhabitants and water, 
though tolerably wooded. It was the same thing all the way to 
Kandahar, and I might have concluded that the tamarisk and 
mimosa, of which there were thick copses, were trees that never 
required any water, as they would here have only three months’ 
rain to support them through nine of excessive drought. I could 
not reconcile this hict with the one that I had previously noticed, 
that there are almost always forests of these trees along the banks 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, llelmund, and other rivers. 

Almost all over Afghanistan a dwarf kind of reed grows freely, 
and on this, as it is tender, the horses will graze readily. So far, 
tlicrefore, as their food is concerned, the traveller need only carry 
supply of barley ; but it is quite otherwise for himself. He might 
die of hunger in these steppes if he did not take provisions for the 
whole journey, and from many places the party must carry sufficient 
water to last them to the next supply — ];)erhaps far distant. This 
is not difficult to manage in the small skins, called meseks, generally 
used for the purjwse, which lire slung behind the baggage. Witlmut 
this precaution, one would infallibly die of thirst in these burning 
regions. 

From Herat to Shabith is a distance of eight parasangs, and six 
from the caravanserai at Shabith to the river Roodi-gez, so named 
because it has fonned its bed across a forest of tamarisks, which much 
encuml)er it.* Three parasangs farther is Adreskan, a small cara- 
vanserai built of mud, and a dry well, both the work of the English.! 


* The tamariak in Persian is called 
t Between the Kliash-rood and He- 
rat, caravausei’ais were feund at distances 
varying from thirty to fifty miles. They 
wt re in a most dilapidated condition, 
and had evidently for many years been 
more the resort of Belooche and Af- 
ghan robbers than of peaceable travellers 
and caravans. They were said to have 
been built by Shah Abbas, and were at 
Home places evidently designed on a 
large and commodious scale, though 
apparently left unfinished. 

As it was necessary for the Herat 
mission to keep up communication 
with Kandahar, horsemen were posted 
along the road at convenient distances, 
averaging about twenty miles ; and 
wherever any of these camvanserais 
could be made available for their ac- 
commoddifUon, and the reception of pass- 
ing travellers, they were tomporaiily 
repaired and suited to the purpose. At 


intermediate stations, where water was 
proem-able, convenient buildings (chup- 
per khanas) were erected of sun-dried 
bricks for a similar object. 

By means of these horsemen the mis- 
sion at Herat waa generally able to 
communicate wdth Kandahar in shorter 
time than w-as taken between Cabul and 
Kandahar, although the distance was 
greater by 100 miles; and so efficient 
was the protection of the road, that, if 
I rightly recollect, only two or three 
robberies, and those of trifling extent, 
occurred during the eighteen months 
that the mission I'emained at Herat 
after their estiiblishment. The employ- 
ment of two or more Afghan foot- 
soldiers at each station, m the security 
of the i Khail'* (chief of the tribe) 
of gi-eatest influence in the neighbour- 
hood, to assist the horeemen in pro- 
tecting travellei'B, contributed no doub^ 
greatly to our success. — L. 
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A large river, bearing the same name, passes Adreskan a little 
above the caravanserai ; it receives the waters of the Roodi-gez, 
and thus increased directs its course through the districts of 
Subzawar, Jedge, and Kaleika, of which it takes the name, in 
crossing this territory. A little lower down it is called the Ilaroot- 
rood, and that seems to have been the name it anciently bore 
through its whole course, which is closed by its falling into the 
Lake Seistan on the south. Near its mouth it receives the Kha- 
shek-rood, which is dry in the summer and fed in winter and spring 
by the rains and melted snows which descend from the Siah Koh. 
The multiplicity of names by which this river is known is caused 
by the custom of each government dividing a river into as many 
parts as it crosses districts, each of which pays a rather heavy tax 
for the use of that part of it within its own boundaries for the j)ur- 
poses of irrigation and agriculture. It follows that the inhabitants 
consider it as their own within these limits, and give their portion 
the name of their own district. The Adreskan-rood, which in 
the upper part of its course is incorrectly marked on the maps of 
Asia, takes its rise near Jaor, above Obeli, and debouches in the 
plains of the district of Adreskan, following to the south the 
Sefid Koh. 

The bed of this river, like that of the Roodi-gez, is partially dry 
during the hottest part of the year ; but there is always enougli 
water for the purposes of irrigation. In the winter and spring the 
Adreskan river is as large as the Ileri-rood, and flows without 
interruption from its source to the Lake Seistan. 

An army marching in the summer months from Herat to Kan- 
dahar, or vice versa, ought to follow the course of this river, for it 
would* be the best route, and the movement might afterwards be 
prolonged by the banks of the Helmund to avoid suffering from 
the want of water. On this account it is not surprising that the 
English, who up to the present time are nearly the only people 
who have had the privilege of visiting this country, should have 
left the Russians in ignorance of its topography and resources, as 
at their hands they expect, and with reason, an invasion of India. 

Kash-jaberaji and Shah-jehan, July 26th— thirteen para- 
sangs — alteniately plain and mountain, but always descending 
towards the south. The country uninhabited and uncultivated, but 
covered with tamarisks up to Kash-jaberan, a village enclosed 
by a wall of earth, and distant six parasangs from Adreskan ; 
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it contains seventy-six houses. A water course passes near it 
The lu'at during this stage was intense, and not a drop of water 
could be procured to quench our burning thirst. Two parasangs 
further west is the small fortress of Subzawar,* or Sebzar, which 
must not be confounded with Subzawar in Khorassan, of which 
I made mention when I passed through it. Subzawar is 
situated at the extremity of a large oblong plain, ten or twelve 
leagues in circumference, on which are seen here and there a few 
tents and villages of nomads. The ruins of large buildings, houses, 
and dried uj) wells, give an air of desolation to the whole plain. 
It was formerly well peopled and fertile ; but the wars between 
Herat, of which it is a dependency, and Kandahar have reduced 
it to its present wretched cx)ndition. 

From the morning of ray de}>arture 1 found it was impossible to 
place any confidence either in my guide Jubbur Khan, or the 
servants, and on my reaching Jaberan they immediately pub- 
lished to the village the arrival of a Feringhee. The little tent 
given to me by Lai Mohained Khan was, of course, rapidly filled 
with Afghans, crowding one upon another as if they came to look 
at a wild beast, and wished to know whether my eyes, nose, and 
mouth answered the same purposes as their own, and in fact I was 
subjected to a repetition of the impertinences I exj^erienced else- 
where. 1 believe, too, they were by no means guiltless of an intention 
to pilfer had anything been lying about, or a favourable opportunity 
presented itself of putting their hands into a trunk — for thieving is 
the principal subject of their thoughts, and how and where they can 
lay their fingers upon other people’s property is a constant topic of 
conversation with them, indeed I may almost say the only one. I was 
not, as the reader may imagine, very much flattered by their pre- 
sence, or at all pleased with their usual effrontery and curiosity. I 
was pestered with questions which, to avoid annoying them, I was 
obliged to answer ; besides, it m as as well to be on good terms with 
them. Some of these vagabonds, finding every corner of the tent 
occupied, were almost upon my back and in my lap watching how 
I ate, so that 1 was obliged to keep my plate on a level with my 
chin, lest they should put their noses into it. Some of them who had 
t^iken off their shirts and seated themselves upon my felts, hunted 


* The proper name of this place is ture), of which Subzavai* or Sebzar is a 
laphizai* (old Persiim for the hoi'se-pa.s- modern corruption. —Ed. 
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the vermin with which they were covered ; while one fellow, who had 
caught one of these loathsome creatures of unusual size, brought it 
to me with an exclamation of delight, in order that I might myself 
judge of its proportions and the beauty of the species. Disgusted at 
this proceeding, I requested my visitors to leave the tent, which 
they seemed in no hurry to do. “ What business have you to be 
offended ? ” said one fellow ; the louse is the friend of man — an 
Afghan has always at least a hundred about him. You don’t 
suppose we catch them because, as you are pleased to say, they are 
impure ; but because they make one itch, which is disagreeable. 
The fact is they are so fond of us, they will never leave us.” This 
peroration was followed by a furious diatribe against all Feringhees, 
with an announcement that it was fortunate that I was accompanied 
by Yar Mohamed’s people, or they would have made mince-meat 
of me. 

This rascal had a villanous expression of countenance, and 
looked as if he would willingly have made his w^ords good ; and 
then, with all the bravado and impudence of an Afghan, he favoured 
me, and in the most meaning manner, with a recital of all his deeds 
of blood — how many Englishmen he had killed, and Imw many 
more he intended should share the same fate — concluding that 
flourish by saying that if they had not opposed them with e-annon, 
‘‘ the Afghans would have made but a mouthful of India, and 
then gone on to Franghistan (Europe), and brought all the people 
away bound like children, and sold them for slaves. jShermheeri 
adam hestim! ” we are all swordsmen 1 And this was the climax, 
for when an Afghan has said that, he considers he has said and 
proved everything. There was, of course, no use in ray keeping 
up a war of words with this scoundrel, so I listened patiently to 
his bravado, telling him that it was really of no consequence, for I 
was a Frenchman, and that there was as much difference between us 
and the English as between him and a Persian ; therefore that the 
hatred he bestowed upon me as an European, because his nation 
had had to complain of the British Government, was in no way 
deserved by me ; and as I had carefully avoided wounding his 
pride, he left me, perfectly satisfied that 1 had fonned a high esti- 
mate of his bravery. 

A little diplomacy had dissipated the storm the unlucky 
insect had raised ; but I thought that if some Europeans could 
have heard me make such a liWal use of flowery Persian meta- 
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phorical praises and compliments to soften these obdurate and 
pitiless brutes, they would have conceived a very poor opinion of 
my character. Nevertheless, I only acted as circumstances obliged 
me to do, and conformably to my knowledge of the prejudices and 
ignorance of the people with whom I had to deal and at whose 
mercy I was To si)eak of humanity, personal liberty, loyalty, 
laws, or honour to such a set, would be like addressing oneself to 
so many buflaloes. The Afghans are to be met only in two ways — 
by force or by the hope of gain : chance flattery may occasionally 
help, but it must be administered with dexterity. I had been 
tolerably successful, and iny antagonist retired pretty well content 
with me, but not so much so as if I had been an Englishman and he 
could have brought me acquainted with his sword or his matchlock. 

1 was rejoicing in the tact with which I had avoided a conflict 
when a fresh incident occurred to augment the desagremenfi of 
my stay at Jaberan. The three rascals sent with me had 
during this scene sided more with the Afghans than wdth me ; and 
when they were gone bt'gan to annoy me themselves. Although I 
had given Sultan Mohained three times the tarif price for the use 
of his horses, Ahmed his groom endeavoured to make me pay for 
their forage, and that at four times its value. Jubbur Khan, and 
the serbas Ali supported him in this attempt at extortion, adding 
to it a demand that 1 should feed all three of them, which would 
have been impossible had my store been ten times larger than it 
was. On my refusal Ahmed threatened to return to Herat with 
his beasts and leave me in the middle of the road ; I had, tliere- 
fore, no choice but to compromise the matter with the villains, 
and we left our camping-ground in the aftenioon. 

Our little caravan was joined M Jaberan by a young Afghan 
nKTchant of Kandahar, making his annual journey to Teheran, 
where I had known him. This was no small comfort, as, doubt- 
less, his [)resence was a restraint upon the evil designs of my rascally 
escort u[K)n me — or, at all events, my baggage and the immense 
sums of money they fancied I had in my portmanteaus. 

We travelled till midnight — for three hours on a plain, and the 
rest through low mountains, arid, rocky, but of picturesque and 
varied forms. Our last skin of water had been consumed at sun- 
set, and our intense thirst was aggravated by the suffocating state 
of the atmosphere and the blasts of the hot wind, which every now 
and then dried up the mouth till it felt like a piece of parchment. 
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To aggravate the misery there was no water in the marsh near 
the caravanserai at Shah Jehan, or, indeed, moisture ; and I 
suffered tortures impossible to describe from the stings of the 
mosquitoes and the bites of the vermin that had fallen on me from 
my Afghan visitors. Guided only by accident in choosing the 
site of our halt we pitched our tents near some brushwood, uneasy 
enough as to what might befal us during the night, for the road 
was one of ill repute for robbers. 

I have remarked that foot-passengers never travel this road 
without a mesek filled with water attached to the body like a car- 
touche-box ; the water even when exposed to the sun is kept 
very cool in it by the evaporation effected by the slightest breeze, 
while in a jug it soon becomes heated. I have also found that 
mastication alleviated the sufferings occasioned by thirst. 

Ah-Kourmeh and Girayieh^ July 27th — fourteen parasangs — 
at first in the mountains, then on the plain ; the country, uncul- 
tivated and almost uninhabited, was well wooded, and abounded 
in game, notwithstanding the want of water. 

Before we left Shah Jehan I had had another altercation 
with Ahmed. This rascal, finding that I gave in on the previous 
evening about their food, declared the next morning that he would 
not go a step further if I did not give him the Afghan robe I 
wore. It was in vain I told him I had none other, and in- 
voked the protection of Jubbur Khan, my guide and protector. 
The rascal replied by demanding my boots for himself, and Ali, 
the serbas, my turban ! For an instant 1 thought of bringing the 
matter to a crisis with the scoundrels. I was well armed, and, 
though they were the same, by taking the initiative I might kill 
them — treat them, in fact, as 1 should have done bandits who 
demanded my money or my life. But that would not have for- 
warded me in any way. How could I present myself in the midst 
of a hostile population? how explain my reasons for having shot 
them? Would they have been believed ? So I finished by com- 
pounding with them, as I did at Jaberan ; there was nothing 
else to be done, and I gave them the value in money instead 
of stripping the clothes off my back. After this new scene I 
was so exhausted by excitement and thirst that I could not have 
gone one step farther, if, by God’s mercy, a traveller on foot had 
not come up at the time, and given me a draught of water from 
bis mesek^ for which I paid a franc. Despite the price, the 
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bargain was a most advantageous one for me, for that water 
probably saved my life, and cerLilnly enabled me to travel five 
parasangs farther across the scantily wooded mountains that 
separated us from Ab-kounneh, a deserted English caravanserai. 
Near it was a camp of thievish nomads, from which we considered 
it best to keep at some distance, and we therefore took shelter 
amongst the tamarisks on the borders of a stinking marsh, at 
which man and beast were obliged to quench their thirst. After 
resting a couple of hours we mounted our horses, though I was 
suffering from burning fever aggravated by twelve hours of the 
hot wind. We travelled all the afternoon and all night, over a 
vast salt plain, on which we lost our way, and after riding ten 
parasangs instead of seven, arrived as the day broke, perfectly 
w’orn out, at Giraneli. 

Very near here was a custom-house, on the bank of a river 
nearly as rapid as the ITeri-rood, bearing the name of the place ; 
it falls into the Furruh-rood. The heat this day was 46 ^ of 
Centigrade in the shade.* Giraneh is an open village of forty 
houses and tw o hundred tents ; there are many others not very 
far off, as well as a fortress of burnt brick, a])parently very ancient 
and falling to pieces — on one side it rises abruptly out of the 
water, and on the three others the base of its thick w-alls can only 
be reached by climbing up a steep slope about thirty or thirty-five 
feet high. 

This position is important ; it commands the passage of the 
river and the defiles in the mountains on the South, A small 
force quartered there might maintain its authority in the dis- 
tricts of Subzawar, Furrah, Laush, Bukwa, Gulistan, Gour, and 
Sukkur, Giraneh being the central point round which converge 
these localities — information for the English and the Russians. 
Here, as at the halt night before, my servants made further 
extortionate demands, which I was content to pacify with ten 
francs. I resisted as well as I could, for I could afford no 
more ; but, had I been richer, I should have done the same, for 
making one present to an Afghan is only creating a claim for a 
second: he looks upon the first as an acquired right, and acts 
accordingly. It is therefore necessary, as a matter of policy and 

* This equals about 135° Fahrenheit, sun, a heat which enabled him to poach 
Major Sanders’ thermometer, on the eggs in the burning sand. — Ed, 
Furrah-rood in 1810, rose to 175° in the 
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security, to prevent an Oriental from having the idea that you 
possess any superfluities, but most especially an Afghan ; that 
idea always excites their cupidity, and renders them capable of 
every crime. To live amongst them it is requisite to be pre-con- 
vinced that, even if they are treated with the utmost kindness 
possible, it will never ensure their gratitude, or render their 
affection any more constant than their enmity ; their sole incite- 
ment to action, the sole influence over their conduct at all times 
is — the love of gaia 

The grand argument which the cut-throats who formed my 
escort always threw in my teeth when I refused them anything, 
was, that they were wearing themselves out and ruining their 
health in my service ; but, as they were well paid, I had good 
reason to complain of their conduct. At every halt they would 
throw themselves down to sleep, and leave me to help myself and 
watch the baggage, which, for any care they took of it, would have 
been stolen at the first stage ; indeed, in all probability they would 
themselves have commenced the pillage. Three-fourths of the 
time I had to cook for all of us, and they invariably ate by far the 
greater part of the provisions I had purchased for myself.* 


• It- appears very evident that the 
men who accompanied M. Ferrier from 
Herat had taken their instructions from 
the Vezir as to ttie manner in which 
he was to be treated, and that it was 
not Yar Mohamed’s wish that he should 
find the journey a pleasant one. Had 
not his Herat attendants encouraged 
the Afghans in their impertinence, 
they would never have presumed so 
much. 

The bravado regarding the number 
of English they had killed I believe to 
have been merely assumed. Some of 
these Noorzyes of the Adreskunde may 
have taken part in the attack on the 
English at Kandahar, 300 miles dis- 
tant; but the greater number had pro- 
bably seen no other Feringees than 
those attached to the Herat mission, 
against whom they had no enmity what- 
ever. 

The circumstances under which Dr. 
L. travelled between Herat and Kan- 
dahar, when detached from the mission, 
were very different. The objects of 
his journey were to convey despatches 
and presents to Kandahar, for trans- 
mission to England, and to bring back 


money (in sovereigns) to Herat, for 
the use of the mission; inspecting the 
line of horse and foot men, and the 
arrangements for protection of travel- 
lers, and conciliating, as far as he 
could, the chiefs of the various khails 
of nomade Afghans on his way. In 
effecting all this he was very successful ; 
his control over the guards on the road, 
and a well-armed party of ten or twelve 
men, being not more useful to him in 
one way, than his reputation as a ** Fe- 
ringhee hakim *’ in the other ; and the 
consequence w^as that he met with the 
utmost civilitjip-and kindness, in their 
rough way, at every khail he passed 
through. The Afghan iKiuiads are cer- 
tainly as dirty a race as can be ima- 
gined; but they wore (piite on their 
good behaviour when lie travelled 
among them, and he saw nothing of the 
disgusting insolence which M. Ferrier 
experienced. He has no doubt, how- 
ever, of the correctness of M. Ferrier ’s 
statement; indeed the whole account of 
his journey in those countries appears 
eminently truthful and graphic, and 
evinces Ms high qualifications as a tra- 
veller.— L. 
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At last my spirits, as well as my strength, began to fail under 
the combined effects of fever, anxiety, vexation, and fatigue, 
crowned by frequent and overpowering distress from the want of 
water. I grew melancholy ; I yearned for my own country ; I 
thought of those dear to me that I had left there, and began to 
feel as if courage would forsake me. It would indeed be difficult 
to imagine the horrors of my position in the company of such 
villains, in the midst of this vast and burning plain, in which often 
a quart of w ater and a black loaf was all the sustenance I had 
for a whole day. When I succeeded in overcoming one obstacle 
another and a greater rose before me, and when 1 put up with 
any privation it was only a warning that I must submit in 
everything. 

In this country the difficulty of procuring what you want is 
much increased by the circumstance I have before alluded to, — 
that the nomads know not the value of money, and it is sometimes 
irnjiossible to purchase anything with it Whatever articles they 
let you have they insist upon being paid for wnth something that 
they can wear, such as sashes, turbans, trowsers, or a piece of 
cotton cloth,, called kerbas, for a shirt ; or tea, coffee, sugar, or to- 
bacco : and I have often suffered the pangs of hunger for hours, 
because I had not had the forethought to bring a packet of such 
articles with me for the purpose. 

Qurm-ab and >S7^a7^^a^, July 28th — thirteen parasangs — in 
narrow valleys between high mountains, quite uncultivated and 
covered with brushwood of tiimarisk ; a few tents now and then 
appeared in the distance. We arrived here after a march of six para- 
sangs in the night. The place is named after a so-called warm- 
spring, but its heat is not more than four or five degrees above 
zero. It hiis no particular metallic flavour, nevertheless it seemed 
to mo scarcely probable that it should always have been so 
tasteless. I think it likely that, for want of being preserved, it 
may have become mixed with others and deteriorated One thing, 
however, is certain, — that in former times the place was fre- 
quented, for there are the ruins of an edifice which might have 
been princely, and they are still shaded by trees centuries old ; 
the heat was, in the shade, 45® of Centigrade. Close to it is an 
unfinished English caravanserai. 

I had purchased a small supply of provisions at Giraneh — all 
that they would sell me, but my honest companions had eaten 
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them during the night’s march ; when, therefore^, I expected to 
breakfast, nothing was to be found but a little rice. Lxceedingly 
savage at this, I determined, in spite of hunger, fatigue, and 
the heat, to shoot some of the immense number of partridges 
that with other game abounded near the halt, and in the 
course of an hour I returned with three birds and a larger 
appetite ; but how can I paint my disappointment, my grief, my 
rage, when I saw that the rice, which was such an important 
ingredient in my repast, had been eaten — eaten, as Ali told me, 
by four sepoys on their way from Herat to Kandahar ! They 
pounced upon it, said he, without the least ceremony. I could not 
avoid being his victim, but I was not his dupe, for his beard being 
full of rice and grease, clearly showed he had been a partici- 
pator in the theft, if he had not instigated it. The same proofs 
convicted Ahmed and Jubbur Khan: they had not even done 
masticating. What could I do? To be angry was useless, 
perhaps dangerous ; so when my strange guests departed, ironically 
complimenting my eatables and my cook, I answered in the same 
tone that I quite regretted that a supper intended for four only 
had to serve for seven, and, without manifesting further discom- 
posure, sat down to pluck my partridges. When they were 
roasted, I ate two, and, to the great disgust of rriy three villains, 
put the other into my pocket to eat alone at sunset. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon we were again in the 
saddle and continued our vay along a deep valley ; but in 
about two hours the horses absolutely refused to advance further 
against the burning wind This terrible liot blast, which in- 
flicts upon animals the same tortures as on the human race, is 
called sirocco in the south of Europe, khamsine in Egypt, and 
saum and simoom in Arabia and Persia.* In Egypt, Damascus, 
Arabia, and Bagdad, it blows by sudden squalls, the approach 
of which is indicated by a certain perturbed state of the atmos- 
phere. It is filled with masses of livid opaque vapour, which 


* M. Ferrier here alludes to the ordi- 
nary hot blast of the desert, and not the 
real saum or simoom. The latter is a 
poisonous current of air, probably elec- 
tric, of rare occurrence, and causing 
instant death, and peculiar, I believe, to 
the deserts of Arabia. It has no in- 
jurious effect on vegetation, perhaps be- 


cause it doe-B not come in contact with 
it, as it rarely approaches within one or 
two feet of the ground. The camel, 
instinctively being aware of its approach, 
kneels down, and lays its head close to 
the ground, thus escaping its deadly 
effects.— E d. 
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conceal the horizon, and not unfreqiicntly objects that are at no 
p'cat distance from the traveller: the lijrht of the sun comes 
through it tinted red, and causes visible alann to the animals, who 
drive tlieir noses into the sand, or turn their backs to the 8(|uall 
till it has passed, and men are almost suftbc^ited by it ; perspiration 
is suddenly arrested, an impalpable sand fills up every pore — eyes, 
nose, cars, and mouth ; the pulse beats violently, and the sufferer 
soiTU'times falls down suddenly, as if struck by apoplexy. Decom- 
j)osition always raj>idly follows death under these awful circum- 
stances, and at the slightest touch the corpse becomes dismembered 
— (‘verythin^ attending the prevalence of this death-charged blast 
is singular, exce])tional, .startling. In the vast southern steppes of 
(Central Asia it rarely blows in squalls, it is only in the deserts of 
the Seistan that it exhibits that chara(‘teristic ; but here it blows 
about thr(*e days in mod(*rate fone, in which one suff(*rs niiich, 
tliou‘»‘b death randy ensn(»s. There is no protection against it, ex- 
cept a house hermetically closed on the si<le from which it comes. 

We had suffen'd sadly during the seven parasangs hetweim 
(lurm-ab and Shahguz, because our imsrh had been torn, and 
much of the water had esc*a])ed ; nevertludess, by turning it, I 
had contrived to s<*ive about a small basinful, of which I took the 
greatest care, in case, as might very ])ossihly happcm, one or other 
of us should he struck by tlu^ simoom ; but Juhbur Khan, seizing 
the opportunity, while I was rolling on the ground in agonies 
from a kick 1 had receiviMl fnjin one of the horses, drank the 
]>reclous liquitl. I perceived that he had done so the moment I 
asked him for soiiu' to recovcT me a little* : and to my reju’oaches 
h(‘ <udy answercMl that he could see no necessity for my being 
augiy at his taking a little mud that hardly served to wet his 
mo\istache. ‘‘Water,'' he added, jeeriugly, is the drink of 
Mussulmen — infidels, like you, drink wine, ^^’e must each take 
our chance ; I have not encroached upon yours, so let me hear 
no more about it.’ 1 had no resource, so suffered without com- 
})laining. 

h'our hours before daylight we came out of the defile of Der- 
vazeh, upon the immense plain of Bukw a, bounded only by the 
horizon. All the mount^iins were left behind us ; and the vast 
level, naked surfat’C was modified only by two or tlirec small and 
isolated hills, at great distances from each other. 

The exceedingly steep and high mountains bordering this plain 

T 
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on the north are doubtless the southern limits of the country 
known to the ancients by the name of Paropamisus ; those wc 
had traversed in coming from Herat were its boundary on the 
west. Extensive plains are spread immediately at their base. 
That of Bukwa may be considered the largest, but it is not the 
most populated. A few villages, or camps of nomads, are met 
with in the northern part, others more numerous are ranged on 
the banks of the Helmiind or the Khash-rood ; all the central 
part is uninhabited, not because it is sterile, but from the want of 
water to irrigate the cultivation. Anciently it was well supplied 
with water from the mountain by numerous wells, and then con- 
tained many villages ; but during the last century it has been the 
theatre of the almost constant wars between the states of Kanda- 
har and Herat ; and the result has been that the inhabitants have 
fled from the perpetual miseries entailed uj)on them by their fron- 
tier position between the two countries. In the plain of Bukwa 
the heat is excessive, though the air is healthy, and nothing grows 
there except scanty brushwood of tamarisk and mimosa; were 
it peopled and cultivated to the extent that it might be, it would 
become an abundant granary for Afghanistan. 

We stopped at Shahguz, near a well of brackish water, by 
the side of which were a few nomadic tents. Bukwa is not the 
name of a place, but of the district embracing the whole plain. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Tax upon travellcr.s — Camp of NoorzycH — Another scene in a tent — Curiosity 
, and ([ueHtioiiH — Why tlie Eur<»pean h skin is white — The limits of Iliate hos- 
]»itality — llaji-Jbrahimi — A nij^ht with the noinafls — Their dish called 
kooroot — The Pei^sian Kesht — Attju’k of the Noorzyes — Hatred existing 
between Afgluin tribes — Cliaracter of the Afghan — Incapable of amelioration 

— IIal)its of the I'jmaks - - Wivsheer — Afghan instincts — Mode of calculating 
time — - The Persian talker — The author enters the territory of Kandahar — 
Crt>HSt‘S the Kluish-rood — The Wali of Wiisheer — The advaiitiiges of hospitality 

— More troubles — What a European is in the eyes of im Afghan — The 
authoi- turns cook — Imprudence of travelling with trunks — Treachery of the 
new guide — A thick upon Mons. Femer and his servants — Chiiracter of the 
J’ai'sivans — Ilialntnak. 


IIaji-Ibhahimi, July 29th — six pamsaiifrs — a few tents and a 
little cultivation apj>earin" on the horizon. In the middle of the 
j)lain, by the road-side, is the villa^a^ of Kassem-abad, containing 
about one hundreil and fifty hearths, and enclosed by a wall of 
earth. The governor of the district resides in it, and also the 
contractor for the toll upon travellers. 

This tax is frequently renewed in Afghanistan, and is very 
onerous, for it must be paid every three or four stages. In 
Herat the contractors are generally rich Indian merchants, 
and pretty easily siitisfied ; but their dej)uties, usually Afghans, 
are much less so, and always claim more than is fixed by the 
tariff. It is certainly possible to complain to their superiors, 
but the traveller would gain nothing by so doing : he would 
only protract indefinitely the vexatious exauiination of his effects; 
and in revenge the official would probably find the opportunity, 
during the process, of slipping some little article into his own 
pocket. I therefore always paid at once what they demanded. 
Kassem-abad is the last inhabited sj)ot in the principality of 
Herat, towards the frontier of Kandahar. 

We stopped to breakfast near a camp of nomadic Noorzyes, 
and found the men armed to the teeth, and ready for any sur- 
prise that might be attempted against them by the tribe of llaji- 
Ibrahiiui, whose camp lay a few parasangs farther east. The two 

T 2 
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tribes had been at war for the last few days, about the turning of 
a water-course, and several men had lost their lives. 

Scarcely had I succeeded in settling myself in my tent when 
these ragged warriors crowded in upon me, close as herrings in a 
tub, to my no small discomfort, for the mercury stood at 48"^ of Cen- 
tigrade in the shade. The rascal Jubbur Khan, instc'ad of pre- 
serving me from this intrusion, amused himself by pressing them 
to come in and inquire after my health ; this the fellows did most 
pertinaciously, and with the most unpleasant familiarity. Some 
had their itchy, filthy children on their knees ; and these wretched 
little monkeys screamed and cried most frightfully. In short, it 
was a repetition of Jaberan ; each one, great and small, seemed 
bent upon trying which could make the most noise ; and I was j)erse- 
cuted by a continuous cross-fire of the most stiijiid and iinjiertinent 
questions. “ What are you ? ” ^^AVhere arc you going? ’’ “ W'liere 
do you come from ? ” ‘‘ What is your rank ? " “ What do you want 
to do?’’ ‘‘Are you rich?” “Is your country more fertile than 
ours?” “ Have you as good melons there ? ” “Are the men as 
clever and l)rav(‘ as we are ? ” This last was charactiTistic ; for 
they are exceedingly conceited, and look u|)on themselves as in 
every resjiect the first people in the world. 

Tliey touched upon every subje(*.t ; would be told everything, 
and applied everything to themselves ; they in(|uir(*d about the 
smallest details, and with endless rejietitions — nothing could he 
more irritating, more tormenting. Jf 1 took up my kciJioon, th(‘y 
walked otF with it before I had drawn two jnifis ; jiassed it 
from hand to hand, and sucked the pijie till it was consumed. 
They pounced upon my meals, leaving me only the scrajis ; and 
scrupled not to ask me for sugar, tea, (‘oft’ce, and tobacco, in 
tones that made it clear they had no intention of submitting to a 
refusal, which it would have been dangerous as well as useless to 
give. 

These fellows never for a moment considered they were 
annoying me. It was a duty of hospitality to keep me company. 
It would have been the same to give as well as to receive ; but 
covetousness, that thoroughly Afghan vice, drove them, in si)ite of 
themselves, to trespass upon the laws of hospitality, or, even as other 
nations would consider, ordinary civility. They did not leave me 
five minutes’ peace in which to change my sliirt, but pleased them- 
selves with ascertaining whether I was of tlie same shape as them- 
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selv('s or not ; feeling by turns niyface, hands, feet, and body ; and, 
above all, holdin^^ long* discussions upon the wliitcness of my skin. 
They could not account for the difference between us on this point, 
each offering some most ridiculous conjecture about it, till the 
mollah brought them all to one mind by telling them, — “Ilis con- 
demned faith forbids the Kuro])ean women to suckle their children, 
and they suj)ply the mother’s ])lace by an ewe. This, therefore,” 
he added, “ ])reserves the natural whiteness of the skin ; but they 
ari‘ not tlie less lialf-beast, lialf-maii ; and that is the reason they 
cannot understand the suWime religion of our venerated Prophet.” 
\\ hat I suffered from these investigations exceeds belief ; for 
similar scen(‘s were enact(‘d in various ])laces. I found, however, 
(iXC(‘ptions to tlu‘ multitude in several Afghan chiefs, who pos- 
sessed both good manners and strong good semse under a rough 
exterior, and wlio were in some dc‘gn‘e educated ; but the middle 
nnd lower classes were all unintelligent brutes, in the most de- 
graded state of ignorance. 

W hen I visited the jdaln of Bukwa two years only had elapsed 
since it had been replaced under the dominion of the Khan of I lerat ; 
and the iron hand of ^ ar Mohamed pressed heavily uj)on the people. 
They dared no longer live by pillage, formerly their best resource. 
They now cultivate the gi'ound, and rear flocks, by which they 
realise larger ])rotits ; but that sort of life is odious to them, and 
they cease not to curse the ^’ezir, by whom the change has been 
forced upon them. One of these lliates frankly told me that but 
for tiie awe in wdiicli he stood of \’ar MohaTued he should have 
follow^ed me a couj)le of j)arasangs beyond the prescribed limits of hos- 
pitality, and then rifled my trunks, which he was persuaded were 
filled with gold, and undisguisedly expressed his vexation at not 
being able to appropriate the contents. The confession of my 
avaricious visitor no way increased my confidence in him : 1 much 
doubted w hether the temj)t4ition might not overcome his fears even 
of the Vezir Sahib, and therefore, setting out immediately, after 
five hours’ journey I arrived before nightfall at liaji-lbrahimi. 
The encampment is watered by a kariz,* near whicli there is an 
English caravanserai, and the tomb of the Imaum from whom the 
place takes its name.t 

* A kariz is an underground water- in all the plain country of Pei*sia and 
coiirse or aqueduct, with shafts at inter- Afghanistan.— Ed. 
vhIh for the convenience uf repairing it. t hi illustration of M. Perrier’s re- 
Tliey arc met with in great numbers mark in the text, an incident may bo 
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The inhabitants of Haji-Ibrahimi were armed and on their 
guard, like the tribe with whom I had breakfasted, and they only 
received us because it was night, and there was neither water nor 
inhabited spot within ten hours’ march. Had it been daytime they 
would not have considered it imperative upon their hospitality to 
receive us, and we must have pushed on. My companions, weary 
and longing for repose after the fatigues of the day, thought to 
obtain it sooner by carefully concealing the fact of my being an 
European, for fear of exciting their curiosity ; they therefore gave 
out that I was a Parsivan, in the service of Yar Mohamed, thus 
procuring me the tranquillity which I required even more than 
themselves. We were soon provided with supper — “for the love 


of God ” — ez her aye Khoda — no 

mentioned in Dr. Login’s journey from 
Herat to Kandahar in 1840 . He had 
been received, with all his party, by an 
Afghan chief in the neighbourhood of 
Washeer, in a most courteous and hospi- 
table manner; for he had been honoured 
with an ^‘Istigbal” in the Afghan style 
— the eldest son of the Khan, with 
several horsemen, having Ijeen sent out 
to meet him, and to display their feats 
of horsemanship jib he approached. The 
chief had also invited all the principjil 
men of his tribe to a fejist on the occa- 
sion. 

It was arranged before they parted 
for the night that the Khan, with some 
of his people, were to accoinjmny Dr. 
Login next morning for a sliort distance 
on his way to Girishk. It happened, 
however, that he awoke very early (the 
Afghan pilau may have been indigest- 
ible! ), and could not again fall asleep ; and 
finding that the moon w/is very bright, 
and the weather most favourable, bo 
left his little tent, which w«ts pitched in 
the court-yard of the caravanserai, and 
walked outside the gate, where he found 
a Pharsivan awake, holding the hoiseof 
a sleeping Afghan, who was supposed 
to be on duty as sentinel. After a little 
conversation with, this man, during 
which he was enlightened jis to the 
cliaracter of his host and his peojde in 
general, and tJieir treatment of Phar- 
sivans in particular, lie determined, 
being anxious to get on to Girishk as 
soon as possible, to wake up his men 
and proceed on his journey. He ac- 
cordingly did so, sending a message to 
the Khan apologising for starting so 


payment beiri^ asked for in any 

early, and a small jiresent in acknow- 
ledgment of lii.s kindness. Gn hearing, 
however, of his intention to depart 
sooner than had been arranged by fully 
two hours, the Khan came out to dis- 
sua<le him ; but failing in this, he or- 
dered his Iiorses out to accompany him. 
Dr. Login very civilly dccliruHl his 
escort. After rather a trying marcli, 
neaily hfty milc.s, he reached Ghirishk 
in .safety, ami w.'ts cordially welcomed 

by Captain E , then in charge of the 

district. 

On the day after his arrival there 
information w’as brought in by some of 

Captain K ’s police agents that Dr. 

Login’s lio.st of the preceding day bad, 
wliile he was enjoying liis hospitality, 
sent notice to a Dooranec chief named 
Akhtai' Khan, wlio had for some time 
been in arms against us, and who was 
oncamptid with his followers not far 
from Sadaat, that Dr. I.<ogia would 
pass that place at a certain time, urging 
him to intercept him, as he might prove 
a valuable prize ! 

Had Dr. Login not providentially 
been induced to start so early, and to 
decline tlvo proffered escort, he might 
not have got into Girishk so safely; 
and a valuable co])y of tlio Shah- 
iiameh,” presentcul by Shall Kamnui to 
her most gracious Majesty, of wliich ho 
was the bearer, and which he lias 
since had tlie hapj/iness of seeing in the 
Poyal Library at Windsor, might have 
passed through the hands of a few more 
Afghan murderers before reaching those 
of her Majesty’s librarian. — L. 
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form. It consisted of bl.ack bread, sour milk, and an uneatable 
ragout — grains of maize cooked and crushed, with small pieces of 
l)rcad, floating in boiling and rancid grease. Despite my vora~ 
cious hunger, I contented myself with the bread and milk, and left 
the kouroot to a score of fellows, also at supper, amongst whom it 
disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. When this dish is well 
made it is excellent, though I believe unknown in Europe — in 
Persia it is called kesht^ and is thus prepared. Some butter-milk 
is boiled in a very larger saucepan, by which means the watery 
particles escaj)c in the form of steam, and the solid ones are depo- 
sited at the bottom of the vessel ; when sufficiently thickened the 
mass is divided and made into little balls about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, which are dried in the sun, and will keep for years. 
\\ hen required, these halls of concentrated grease are continuously 
stirred in hot water, and in a metal dish, till completely dissolved : 
\\\{) epicures add a quarter of a ])Ound of fresh butter, which gives 
the saiu'c an exquisite flavour. It is poured over the bread, maize, 
or meat which it is intended to season, just at the moment it is to 
lx; served Kesht is used wdth meat, but more })articularly with 
black cucunil)crs and fish. 

'J'o return from tliis culinary digression. After the rej)iist w’as 
finished our hosts pressed us to go to rest immediately, and pro- 
ceeded to do tlie same themselves around us, charging our party 
not to pass beyond the cir(‘le, lest we should receive a shot or two 
from their matchlocks, which wxTe on the ground beside them 
ready for the anticipated attack of the Noorzyx's should they 
])resent themselves. 'I’he ])recaution was not altogether useless, 
ft)r in the middle of the night we were awoke by the noise of firing. 
Our hosts, who rose at the first shot, put us in safety in the cara- 
vanserai, and then marched resolutely to meet their enemies, of 
w hom they wounded several, and put them to flight Not caring 
to remain longer than we could help in this place, w e were as early 
on the road as possible. 

The mutual hatred existing betw^een the various Afghan tribes 
and their subdivisions, each of which might almost be called a 
separate nation, will for a long time impede the establishment 
amongst them of any combined action or form of government 
The smouldering fire of old grudges and quamds is not to lx; ex- 
tinguished ; the most trifling motives will revive the flame and 
arm them against each other, and the consequences of the con- 
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flicts are deplorable for the country and the population : but for 
this the Afghan cares little ; nothing can exceed his patience 
under misfortune — it is only equalled by his turbulence, ferocity, 
and love of vengeance. An energetic man, just, generous, and 
brave, might perhaps soften their character a little, but such a 
man is rarely to be found amongst them ; and 1 believe that even 
he would fail to arouse them from the idleness in which they love 
to indulge ; once in possession of a paltry little mud cabin, a tent, 
a wife, a horse, and anus, their ambition is satisfied, and they will 
only rouse themselves from their torpid existence to fight and pil- 
lage. Their ideas rarely take an industrious or mercantile turn ; 
those amongst them, and they are few in number, who have* a little 
property are obliged to apply to a Parsivan to t(*ll them (wen th(' 
value of it, or how to turn it to account. It is to the industry and 
activity of these people that the country is indebted for all it ])os- 
sesses, but they derive only a small profit from their exertions, and 
but few of them ev(T attain a ])ositi()n which is not in some degr(‘e 
subservient to their tyrants. Amongst the nomadic Ennaks J liave 
seen many old men who have never tasted meat, though their 
whole lives have been devoted to the rearing of flocks ; they have 
never been able to afford to buy any : a coarse loaf, fruit, and a 
few grains of maize, are their only subsistence. 

Although the severity of Yar Mohamed Khan has re})ressed 
the thievish lendencies of the Afghans in the plain of Bukwa, a 
traveller cannot feel himself perfectly safe in the district, because 
it is constantly scoured by the independent Belooches inhabiting 
the banks of the Ilelmund. Mounted on their fast dromedaries, 
they make frequent incursions upon the territory of Herat, and, 
when in sufficient force, attack the encampments and villages, 
which they utterly ruin. It is to these raids, as frequent as 
those of the Kandaharians, that the desolation and depopulation of 
this fine plain is to be attributed ; and the few inhabitants living 
between the alternatives of pillaging or being pillaged have ac- 
quired a courage, daring, and ferocity beyond what it is easy to 
imagine any people to possess, which, however, does not prevent 
them from being very hospitable. As under the sovereignty of 
Yar Mohamed they dare not carry on their skirmishes in Herat, 
they exercise their predatory talents upon the Bcdooches subject 
to or in Kandahar. They always go out at night, and when they 
have learned from their spies the position of an encampment they 
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advance BtealtUily to 8iirpri»e the nleeping travellers, arranging 
themselves in.parth's of three to attack each p<*rj4on. One throws 
himself on the body of a victim and tics his hands w'ith cords, while 
the otluir two seize his head and feet, and pin liiin to the ground — 
every man carrying a short chain, with a large nail attached to 
each end of it, to l)e uschI for the purj)ose. Having by this ma- 
no'uvre depriv(‘d the unfortunate man of the power of moving, 
they proeecd to strij) him (|uit(‘ at their ense ; retiring with their 
chains, satisfied with leaving his hands tied. Ibit when these 
thi(‘ves are too few in imnilx'r to follow tlieir usual plan, two of 
them creep together in silence to the unhappy object of their 
cruelty and avariei* ; one approaches his head, the other in the 
opposite (lir(‘etion, and while the latter draws a well-shar|)ened 
knife a(‘ross tlie soles of liis fi^et, to disabh' liim entirely, the 
former simultaneously slips his liavresaek, \vhieli generally con- 
tains all lie ])()ssesses, from under liis head, and lioth eseaj)e at full 
sjieed. 

]lW//'cr, July 30th- thirteen jiarasiuigs — over fields; the road 
followed the base of the mountains, but as that was a long round 
out of my way, I pn*ferred taking a direct line for tlie Kohl-duzdan, 
the Robbers’ Mountain, which stands, like a detached sentinel, 
in the middle of the plain, and in front of the river Khash-rood. 
Between llaji-lbrahinii and Khash-rood there is not a drop of 
water ; and lie who journeys through these arid plains must endure 
i\u) lively torments of burning heat and thirst that I have before 
mentioned. All his strength is consumed by fever, taking from 
him almost the sense of existence ; tlie only relief is in mastiea- 
tio!i, wliieh creates saliva, and so far alleviates the feeling of intense 
thirst as to render it hearable. The facility of travelling straight 
across the country, from one point to another, rendei's strategy a 
very useless science in Afghanistan ; and an army is seldom uneasy 
about securing its communications, being sure of always finding an 
open passage liy which to retreat. For the siime reason it always 
marches straight on, without any uneasiness as to the enemies that 
may swarm on its flank or rear. I have never seen a jieoplc so 
clever in judging of the direction in which tliey ought to travel, 
be the place they want to go to at ever so great a distance. In 
crossing the steppes they always strike the point they intend to 
reach. 

J^he country which separates Ilaji-Ibrahimi from Washeer is 
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covered with briars and brambles; and amongst them were 
scattered groups of tamarisk, serving for the shelter of scores of 
wild asses, goor khur^ and every variety of antelope ; there weiHi 
also a great many partridges and bustards.* 


* The road by which M. Ferrier tra- 
velled is not the most direct one from 
Bukwa to Girishk. That by Dilamm 
to the south of the Kohi-Duzdjui is con- 
siderably shorter than by W^aaheer; but 
the distance between the halting-places, 
from the scarcity of water, and the 
dread of Belooche robbers, have caused 
it to be less frequented. 

Perhaps an incident or two in the 
jouiTiey of the mission from Hemt to 
the Hclmund may serve to illustrate 
M. Ferrier’s text. 

Our party, under Major D’Arcy Todd, 
consisting (wdth the escort commanded 
by Sirdar Futteh Khan, our Mchman- 
dar) of about .lUO persons, had i)assed 
through the Herat teiritories by the 
ordinary kafilah marches, and without 
the least molestation, receiving indeed 
marks of goodwill at several ] daces 
where we halted; but on reaching the 
frontier of the Kandahar state we 
were more doubtful as to our reception, 
as Akhtar Khan, a Dooranee chief 
already mentioned in a former note, 
was known to be on tlio watch to iidcr- 
cept us, with a considerable force, at 
no great distance to the left of the 
Washeer road. It was tlierefore deter- 
mined to conceal the route by which we 
were to travel until we had pjis.sed 
through Bukwa, and we proceeded by 
the lower road to Dilaram. 

On arriving at the latter ])]ace in the 
afternoon, after leaving Hagee Ibrahim, 
our people prepared their encampment 
for the night in the usual way, and, to 
avoid auBj)icion, were not prevented ; 
but after having had their meals, and a 
very short sleep, the whole party were 
quietly turned out, and prepared for the 
inarch as quickly as possible. 

Ac(5ompanied by Sirdar Futteh Khan, 
who was in the secret of our councils, 
and whose conduct had always given us 
cause to trust him, Dr. Login proceeded 
during the night, with an advanced 
party of well-mounted horsemen, a 
little in front of the main body under 
charge of Major Todd, until early dawn, 
when the advance pushed on rajddly to 
tiike possession of the first set of wells, 
w hich they were apprehensive might be 


held by a party of Akhti\r Khan’s men. 

Finding these, how^ever, unoccupied, 
the advanced jmrty halted there until 
the main body came up within a suffi- 
cient distance to secure them, when it 
again pushed on to occupy another 
small pool in a similar way, and thence 
reached the appointed halting-place, a 
distance of upwards of filty miles from 
Dilaram, wdiere it waited the arrival of 
the main body. 

Halting only a sufficient time for a 
slight refreshment, to men and ani- 
mals, the order of march w^as again 
formed as on the ]>revious evening; but 
as it was considitred dangerous to sln^w 
any lights, for fear of attracting the 
notice of the Afghans, much difficulty 
W’as experienced in finding the })roper 
patiiw^ay; and heavy clouds having for 
a time obscured the stars, }>y which ho 
guided us, our one-handed Cossid- a 
man well known in these })arts for his 
w'onderful intelligence Jis a guide - 
actually had to fi-rl for the trodden 
path on the hard surface of the desert, 
and found it. By oec.isionally sending 
]>aek a horseman from the advanced 
party, communication was kept ii{) with 
the main body during the night; but 
as soon as tlie morning dawned our 
advance w'as jiushed more ra])idly on- 
wards. 

On approaching some broken ground 
near the “ Houz,” said to be a favourite 
rendezvous of Behxjche marauders, and 
likely to be occupied by a i>arty of 
Akhtar Khiui’s men, o\ir advance wjis 
made w ith much precjiution, covered by 
files of horsemen in front and (Ui our 
flanks ; and on a signal being made from 
our right flank, and a horseman riding in 
to report that a largo number of saddled 
horses were seen in a ravine near the 
Houz, wo immediately prepared for 
action in Afghan style. Chogas (cloaks) 
were put in saddle bsgH, kiimmer-bunds 
tightened, turbans firmly bound, loose 
sleeves turned uj), arms bared to the 
shoulders, and matchlocks and bucklers 
unslung. The signal of the horseman 
had been seen from the main body, 
about a mile distant, and the effect of 
hia report observed ; and we were 
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One of the greatest annoyances in travelling over these immense? 
solitudes is the complete uncertainty which always exists as to the 
distance that must be accomplished before the next halt The in- 
habitants have no clocks or watches ; many of them are ignorant 
of the divisions of time in use in Europe ; and some do not know 
even the length of a parasang. They divide the time in their 
own manner ; from one prayer to another ; from one meal to 
another ; till time to sleep, or time to rise ; and as every one cal- 
culates distance by the power of his own legs, or the speed of his 
own horse, it follows that there exists no fixed idea either of time 
or distance. I have often travelled five or six parasangs when the 
Afghans had assured me that it was only a sliort gallop, yek mei^ 
dune to the jdace to which I ])roposed to go. 

Our little party was increased at llaji-lbrahimi by a Persian 
merchant, who joined us. He was a native of Meshed, and, like 
all his countrymen, boaster, gossip, and buffoon ; he perfectly 
stupefied me with his jH3rjK?tual talking, from the time we left 
the halt, being, according to his own statement, on his twelfth 
journey to India. He related a thousiind adventurCsS of which 
he was, of course, the hero. On one occasion he threw liimself, 
aloru*, sword in hand, upon three hundred Ikduoches, and raas- 
s<‘icrcd them fearfully. At another, he had ridden a hundred and 
sixty parasangs without drawing bridle ; and in fact, let the subject 
he what it might, in the boasting line he kept tlie conversation to 
himself for eight hours, and always in the same strain, till wc had 
reached the top of tlu* Kohi-duzdan. There a score or so of horse- 
men suddenly apj)eared upon the road, and came towards us at 
a gallop ; the moment lie perceived them he was silent. Our 


wliorily joined by a large party whom 
Major detached in Riipport. Tliey 
came up at full gallop, Himilarly ]>ro- 
pj red, each mau wishing to appear a 
very Ivoostiiui. Thinkuig it stnmge 
that no horHernen from tlio front liad 
fallen hack, the ground becoming more 
brokim i>reventing our seeing them, Dr. 
Login proposed to the Sirdar to ride on 
with iiim to iweertain the cause; ami on 
losing sight of their party, and descend- 
ing into a rnvint5, tliey came sud«lonly 
in view of a kafila of asses, laden with 
corn and butter from the ilelmuiid, on 
its way to Bukwa, escorted by a good 
many Afghans on foot! They had just 


been laden and prepared to start when 
seen by our vedette, and in the luue of 
the morning were inisbiken for hoiws ! 
After passing through the broken 
ground, and agaiji emerging on the 
level desert, oui- main body closed up, 
and wt» proceeded together to Oirishk, 
having safely accomplished a disttinco of 
upwards of loo miles, w’ith camels and 
other sh>w - travelling animals, with 
only a few hours’ halt. It was ivpoi’ted 
to ns aftei’vvards that we had got over 
our difficulties just in time, and that a 
detachment of Aklitar Khan’s men htvd 
lieon sent to Hoiiz to intercept ua, but 
aiTived too late. — L. 
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valiant Mirza Zein Allah Bcdin was s^zed with a complete panic ; 
his face became ashy white, and his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. I felt uneasy myself, hut endeavoured to rouse my com- 
panions to show a firm front ; a point in which they were quite as 
much interested as I was, for the Belooches never give quarter to 
the Afghans. But the Persian considered what I had said ex- 
ceedingly imprudent, and in an instant, turning from wliite to 
black, declared the defensive attitude that 1 had recommended 
perfectly ridiculous. ‘‘ Just like the Feringhees,'’ he said, always 
ready to quarrel for the slightest reason ; for my part, 1 have 
managed twenty times to get out of such a difficulty. Imitate me 
and all will be well.” Quickly endeavouring to assume a com{)osed 
and jovial countenance, under which, however, he could scarcely 
conceal his alarm, he advanced towards the two leading horsemen, 
who, detached from the group, had come forward to reconnoitre, 
whom he took for granted were a cuiq)le of real robbers. In 
the most pressing nianner lie presented to them his (Jashmir sash 
and his muslin turban, accompanying the offer with a most charm- 
ingly flowery address : ‘‘ May the hour be propitious ; may you 
be most welcome,” he said ; “ my eyes have been enlightened 
since your illustrious shadows have been projected before me ; may 
Allah never diminish them I Blessed be tiie fortunate constellation 
that brought you to tliis spot ; but you w(‘re really too good to 
take the trouble to come to meet us — we ])oor folks, who have 
nothing, who were going to find you, to kiss the dust of your fc'et, 
and offer you as a j)resent these wretched rags, so unworthy of 
you ; but God is merciful ; he will permit me to inecit you again, 
and satisfy the wishes of my lieart, in offering you presents that 
shall be worthy of you,” The good man accompanied his truly 
Persian oration by an infinity of bowing and scraping, and seemed 
not in the least affronted at the roars of laughter which the horse- 
men could not repress at his ill-dissembled fear, and his naked 
shaven skull shining in the sun. When, however, he found his 
presents were not accepted, he tried to make up a new tale, to 
save his amour-propre from our ridicule ; but clever as he thought 
himself, he became so completely entangled in his own rhodo- 
montade that even we joined in the laugh against him. Mirza 
Zein Allah Bedin, now rendered furious, declared we were all 
Jangeli, inhabitants of the forest, incapable of appreciating the 
resources of his intellect. 
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The horsemen who had so startled us on their first appearance 
belonged to the Khan of Washeer. Having ht^en informed that 
the Belooches were prowling about this part of the country, their 
chief had sent them on a reconnaissance beyond the Khash-rood, 
to render assistance to those who might be in need of it ; but 
not having found the dreaded Belooches, they were going home, 
and we took advantage of tlieir escort to enter the territory of Kan- 
dahar. Aftcu* nine hours’ march from Ilaji-Ibrahimi we reached 
tlu' Khash-rood, the boundary betwa'en Herat and Kandahar. 
At tlie sj)ot wliere we crossed its banks were deep, and covered 
with tamarisk brushwood. Wo continued our way along a 
defil(‘, in which we obs(‘rved some nomads, and then arrived at 
W^ishcHT, a district composed of four villages, almost touching 
each other, though each is st'parately enclosed with a wall of 
(*arth. Tlu^y stand on a ])lain stretching on tlu? left to a 
(‘bain of mountains, the torrents from which ])rovide water 
lor the irrig-ation of tlu* surrounding cultivation. After having 
pitched iny tent under the shade of some trees, near a wall 
l>reast-high, I sent Juhhur Khan to Sultan Khan \\ ali of the dis- 
trict, with a letti'r of introdu(‘tion from the Sertip Lai Mohamed 
Khan. The W all came to see me immediately, bringing some 
cakes of black bn'ad, and a jug of milk, w hich he ottered me in 
the nanu? of hospitality ; a trittiiig ottering, indeed, in itself, but 
very precious as a mark (d* his feeling towards im*. It is really 
most ditticnlt to understand why one of these nomads, so hospitable 
in his tent, should pillage the traveller without mercy, if he meets 
liim a liundrt'd ])aces from it. Sultan Khan told me, laughing, 
‘"You an* my guest ; may Allali shed his blessings uj)on you, 
ami may your shadow never be h‘ss ! Ihit it would have been a 
line piece of good luck to meet you half a parasang from this place. 
Those pistols, that gun, and that sword that you always have your 
hand upon, woidd soon have been hung uj) in my dioan khaneh 
and he closed his teeth upon his lower lip, as a man would do 
who felt vexed at having lost a good cliance. However, I heard 
something of this sort at every halt ; and the danger w as generally 
the greatest in an inhabited place. To prevent the miscreants 
from taking my baggage, I was obliged to sleep upon it, scarce 
daring to cease watch even then. I was never less anxious than 
when I encamped in the middle of the wide steppe in a desert 
spot ; my felt spread upon the ground, I rested for a time before 
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I cooked my food, if Ali, whose duty it was, did not clioose to do 
so, and I had nothing further to think of. 

On entering the principality of Kandahar, I foresaw many dif- 
ficulties, of a nature different from those I had encountered in 
Herat, where the protection of Yar Mohamed had restraiiu'd 
the actions of those whose feelings were hostile to me. But 
now, before I could find another jirotcctor, 1 had forty para- 
sangs to travel through a country recently occupied by the 
English, and where any one supposed to be English could look 
for nothing but persecution ; I was therefore most anxious to 
reach Kandahar, and present myself to Kohendll Khan, the 
sovereign of that country. To accomjdlsh this as quickly 
as possible, I determined to proceed by forced marches ; and 
therefore at sunset, after six hours’ rest, proposed to my com- 
panions to load the horses and depart But I had not yet cal- 
culated the extent of their avarice. Though 1 had already paid 
Ahmed and Ali the value of the clothes they asked for, actually 
from my back, at Kash Jaberan, they renewed their dcmiand at 
Washeer, and, on my second refusal, declined to accompany me 
further, and prepared to return to Herat. Juhbur Khan was not 
less exacting ; and though before setting out from Herat I had 
paid his master three tomauns for the express pur])ose of securing 
his services as far as Kandahar, he dec'lared that he would not go 
beyond Washeer, and stated his intention of supplying his place by 
a new guide, a servant of the AVali Sultan Khan, for wdiom 1 was 
to pay an additional sum, forming, of course, no part of my 
agreement. 

This knavery irritated me to the last degree ; and 1 decisively 
refused the demands of all three. “ Return without my ccrtificah^ 
to Herat,” I said, ‘‘and see how the Vezir vSahib Yar Mohamed 
Khan will receive yoa I shall write to him.” This threat 
frightened them sufficiently to prevent them from deserting their 
duty so far as to return ; but as they knew it was impossible for 
me to replace them with Afghans taken at random from amongst 
the bandits of Washeer, they insisted on stopping there till I had 
satisfied their other demands. Perhaps I should have given way so 
far as to change my new robe for All’s tattered and filthy dress, had 
I not been well convinced that any concession would only induce 
them to make fresh demands. I resisted, therefore, and remained 
at Washeer that night, much against my wish ; for delay might 
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seriously aggravate the dangers of ray journey. Up to this time 
I liad, by the rapidity of ray movements, kept in front of the 
caravans tliat started from Herat at the same time I did ; and 
the fanatical j)opulatiou through which I had to pass, though they 
might have learned that a Feringhee was expected, would not 
be able to fix the precise moment, and could not recognise me in 
my disguise, unless I were betrayed by my escort, or pointed out 
by travellers who knew me. What 1 had so much endeavoured 
to avoid, however, resulted from my stay at Washecr ; five or six 
persons who overtook us, and continued their journey to Kandahar, 
would, without doubt, mention the fact of my being on the road — a 
circumstance that caused me great uneasiness. 

At nightfall the Wall bid me bjok out for myself, because his 
offi(*ials would not hesitate to plunder me when it became dark ; 
and his warning was in no way superfluous, for I found some days 
afterwards that I had really been in danger. At the insti- 
gation of a mollah and two syuds si^veral persons assembled and 
unanimously agreed to rob me, the only question being whether 
they should not also take my life. This came to the ears of the 
AVali, who dreading l(‘st their villany should comj)romis(i him, 
suddenly appeared in the midst of the grouj) and conjured them to 
renounce their ])roject. In this he with some difficulty succeeded, 
and subsequently imparted information of it to me. 

July 31st. — This day was also passed atW asheer, surrounded by 
a crowd of Afghans, whose proceedings were siinj)ly a da capo 
of what 1 have already descril)ed at Kash-Jabaran. To their 
curiosity, impertinence, and rhodomonRidc I showed the patience 
of a martyr, and was careful not to betray any symptoms of fear 
or anxiety, as that would only have increased the annoyance and 
the evil. With Orientals of all cbisses it is the wisest plan to 
assume a Mussulman imperturbability, to evince neither timidity 
nor bravado, to be apparently incapable of any demonstration of 
feeling, — for emotion of any kind is sure to bring on some compli- 
cations which lead to disastrous results. These Afghans were 
curious to know why we eat pigs and frogs, in their eyes unclean 
animals, which they imagine are, with rats and seri)ents, our only 
articles of food. 

One of their favourite subjects of conversation with an European 
is religion. They are generally better informed than we suppose 
upon the dogmas of the Christian faith, and will discuss each article 
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of it with wonderful tenacity : but not choosing to give them the 
satisfaction of obtaining a triumph over me, wliich their power and 
my fear of annoying them would, under the circumstances, have ren- 
dered easy, I declared myself a Deist, believing neither Trinity, 
Miracle, nor Prophet, but simply a natural law ordaining good 
and rejecting evil. Their amazement was great ; but as they 
were not prepared to dispute that ground, and their intellects 
were not fertile in resources, they left me alone, satisfied that I 
spoke of their religion and their Prophet with deference. I men- 
tion this anecdote in the interest of future travellers in Afghan- 
istan who may find themselves in a similar difficulty. 

My compulsory stay at AVasheer was useful to me as an oppor- 
tunity of studying Afghan manners ; but 1 should have been driven 
mad had it lasted one day longer — my mind being ev('r on the 
strain to watch, to converse, diplomatize, and sutler with ])atienc(n 
My servants had evidently come to an und(‘rstanding with the 
inhabitants to tornuuit me in every way, and if possible drive im* 
from this war of endurance to some coin])osition of the matters in 
dispute between us. Ali ate* and drank und(‘r my very beard tlu' 
small store of tea, coffi^e, and sugar 1 had k('pt back in case of 
illness, and yet it was droll enough to see him doings the honours 
to the •bystanders with my pro])erty, without (‘ven offering nu* a 
share. Sometimes, as I have said, he refused to cook my dinner, 
and I tin'll performed that imjiortant opi'ration myself: wlu'u it 
was ready I had the gratification of sei'ing this rascal coim* and 
plunge his filthy unwashed hand into my ])ilau and eat his share. 
On one occasion, when tlie meal was o\er, he took tw'o copper 
plates of mim^ and changed them away for some articles he fam-ied 
and kept for himself. 

I think 1 never felt such concentrated rage in my life as wdien 1 
saw the insolent provocations of these miscreants ; but prudence 
imposed silence, and I adopted the shortest and only course, 
namely, to comjiound with tlu^m. In the first jilace I came to 
an understanding with Jubbur Khan, the least hostile of the three, 
consenting to let him leave, and to emgage another guide, 
whom I was to pay : I then made him a present of my boots, 
which secured his services as mediator betwx'en me and the other 
two, who were for the time satisfietl with a tomaun each and the 
promise of my Afghan dress the day I should arrive at Kandahar. 
Urgent necessity drove me to this, for small as my baggage was 
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tlie (‘ut-throatH at Waislicer wore bout u})ori getting jK^s.si's^sion 
of it. As they believtid the trunks contained gold and silver 
1 knew not how long the protection of the W ali would have 
avaih'd me. 

As a general rule it is the height of iin])rudence to travel with 
trunks or boxes that are locked, for in Afghanistan the sight of them 
is sure to generate in tlu^ minds of the natives the most rapa- 
cious ideas, d'hey innn(‘(liatcly believe they are full of specie or other 
valuables, and cannot conceive^ that any oii{‘ would take so much 
care of liis cloth(*s. Their cupidity is great(T than their fear of 
daugt'i*, and tlu'y will not stoj) at the commission of any crime 
to attain their object. hliourji/tcs, a kind of sack, is tlu‘ h(‘st 
and most convenitmt thing to carry om‘\s baggag(‘ in this country. 

MdhniiKnlulnul, AuLUist lst--tw(dve j)arasangs — tin* tir>t half 
in the inoniitfiins, the r(‘st on a jdain. I started at daybr(*ak from 
W a^ln*(‘r, accompanied by a man on foot, the sncct'Ssor of Jnbhnr 
ivhan ; but, instead of taking the diriH‘t road to Bialainak,* my 
iu‘w guide followt‘d that to tin* right, a very ditlicult and stony 
oin* across tin* mountains. To ju^tify this proceeding lu' told nu* 
the ri'port of my arrival bad spnanl, and tliat robbt'rs would ])ro- 
bably In* lying in wait for uu* on tin* other. 1 had tin* simplicity 
t(» believi* this, which 1 ought not t() have done, having seen a 
caravan taki* the ordinary road at the very moment tliat we were 
leaving W’asln'cr, and by joining that I should have had nothing to 
fear, but, unfortunately, to do so never occnrn‘d to iin* till a couple 
of hours afterwards. At tiiis time we were in a narrow pass, w he]‘e 
tin* road was exce(*dingly bad ; and 1 notit‘ed that my guide was 
wonderfully perturbed and disconcerted, or on the watch for some- 
thing. Suddenly he made otf ovt'r the rocks and ravine.s with the 
ra)»idly of a gazelle, wliile on our left arose ferocious cries from 
a dozen rascals, who soon apj)eared with lances, swords, and 
shields. I glanced instantly at Ali and Ahmed to see if their 
couiitenanees indieated any exj)eetatit)n of this attack, but their 
alann convinced me of their ignorance ; they evidently feared as 
mueh for their lives as I for mine. 

Tins point cleared up, 1 looked about me, and espying, tifty 
paces in advance, a rocky eminence, 1 ran to it, followed by my 
two servants, determined to sell my life as dearly as I could. 

* l. c. Tilo little (U)Hort. The Kuglish liad a post both here {uid at Wicshoer 
during the Afghan war. — ]{. 
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Fortune favoured us, for we found the position could be gained 
only along the road by which we reached it. A few minutes later 
our adversaries came near enough for us to see they had no 
fire-arms, while we, on the (‘ontrary, were well provided. Ali 
had a gun, I gave my double-barrel to Ahmed, and reserved for 
myself a pair of six-barrelled pistols ; sixteen balls therefore were 
at the service of these cavaliers. However, on they came, and 
steadily, for Ali’s first shot did not take effect ; but Ahmed's 
having told, seeing that I was ready to follow it up, they halted, 
and, as we rapidly reloaded, kept their distance. Our block- 
ade lasted an hour and a half ; to every summons to surrender 
we replied with a volley, when suddenly, to our great amaze- 
ment, they fled and left us. At the moinent we could not see 
the reason, but were soon enlightened; five or six Afghan horse- 
men, on their way to Herat, hearing the firing, came u]> at a rajad 
pace. For a trifling sum they consented to Turn back and ride 
with us a couple of hours. Wdien they left we ])roceed(‘d at a 
sharp trot, and soon nuiched Karakan, a small village of fifUnm 
hearths, surrounded with gardens, watered from a kariz, and in- 
habited by Parsi\’ans. 

I always found that I could at once distinguish this race of 
people from the Afghans ; their rc'serve, ])oliteii('ss, and respectful 
bearing indicating a conquered and oppressed j)eople. 1 remarked 
also that the laws of hospitality were not observed amongst tliem 
in the same degree as amongst the Afghans ; they sell everything- 
very dear, are active, but greedy of gain, and deceitful. I sto])j)ed 
at Karakan only for breakfast, and an hour after reached Bia- 
b^nak, a village surrounded by a wall of earth, containing sixty 
hearths : its numerous gardens are irrigated by abundant water- 
courses. It lies at the base of the mountains, at the com- 
mencement of a vast plain. 1 remained here only four hours, 
having learnt that the Sirdar Mohamed Sedik Khan, commandant 
of the fortress of Girishk, to wliom Yar Mohamed had given me 
a letter of recommendation, was not at his usual residence, but at 
another, called Mahmoodabad, nearer to Biabanak. Taking a 
new guide, I pressed on, and arrived under the walls of the former 
village three hours after midnight. At that unseasonable hour I 
would not, of course, disturb the Sirdar, and encamped in a field 
for the night. Mahmoodabad is five parasangs from Biabanak. 
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y\)riv;i1 lit Miiliiii'MxLiliad — Tli<‘ M(h F ci/ Mnliaimal — Iiitorvi(‘\v witli 
St'dik Khan - 'i’lie S(mih* at hin' iK-rsniia] a|»]K'ai ;ukt — 
]‘\;ni«‘r's ,si)iriii d r<in\ rraat inii with liiin d’lu- Kiitriisljiiiaii willj gica'ii t‘\a‘s — 
S(‘dik Khan (leniainis thn author's notes — 'fin' Khan’s sja-cious ai-j^uinieiits 
Ilia ('iinninL'; conduct ^vllt•n alon*- \\ it.h tin- author Placo lunaici’ in < oiiiinc- 
uicnt ( ’haiaclci' of Sc<hk Ivhan - iiis adndnistrati»>n ■ ~ i'n;jlisinucn arrested 
in Kandahai- haudi-'h prisonciv .-old !•< tlie 'riu-comans — Attempt of one at 
(dri.-lik to coiumoiueate with tlie author — 'I’he nics-ciiLjer r>‘turn.-^ from 
Kandahar I'errier’ ill iletain* d Journal ■ \’il<’ comluct <d’ the Khans - 
'i’hf ^loon,^hec’s opinion of i''erriei 's position — SiiiLudar termitiation of a 
iiiarria:^!! — \'i>it, from an Af/h.-in Ivhaii - Ih' proposes a plan of ('s<‘apc — 
iSrutahty of the euartl Unplea.-ant it tlcctions - hri'oneous oj.inion res]M.*ctine 
tiic Af^dians -- Sir Alexander Jhirius lii'^ult- oi‘ the r^oldier.' -- I'lie author 
h'avos Ma))moo<iahad — Arrivtas at ( iri.-hk — ( )ccu]'ied hy the Knydisli in 
18-11 — (’ouniy'e oveieomcs prudeULa 'I'he author in la'ison here, 

I WAS far from exju'ctiii^^ tlie annoyances tliat heibl me in the 
mornlno-. 1 had scarcely awoke when 1 was snrronnded hy a 
crtwvd of sejtoys and farmsht's"^ htdon^in^^' to tin' Sirdar, who 
liad(‘d me w ith had jokes and insnlts. The proverh, ‘‘ 1/ike master 
like man,*’ came into my mind, and from that moimmt I felt a 
|)re>entinient of the trihulations that were to be my fate here. I 
had h(‘en for upwards of an hour th(! laitt of these seamjts when 
1 was aeeosted hy a youn^' man dressed entirely in Idaek, whose 
manners contrasted sinizularly with those of the other individnals 
around me, and the moment he aj^peared my perseeutors retired 
to a distance and rcinaiiu'd silent. It was the Aloonshee secretary, 
i'eiz Mehamed, who, having heard of my arrival, had come to 
offer me his services. 

This young man liad been einjiloyed hy the English when they 
o(‘cuj)ied Afghanistan, and having Ihhmi well treated reinemhered 
them with gratitude and seeretly sighed for their return. Hit^, 
father was an Afglian, and his motiier an Indian ; and after tlie 
disasters of Kahul, iind its evacuation hy the Rrltisli army, he had 


^ liiicnilly “ carpot-si>mi(k*rs,” 
Vurnia and Af^lianiHtaii.™ l'A>. 


but applied to umbir-servaiii^i gcucrally in 
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much difficulty to esca|)e from the harharity of his coniitryiiicn, 
who reproached him with having allied himst^lf with the oj)prcssors 
of his country. He had, however, acquired a little knowledge 
of English, and, as the Sirdar Mohamed Sedik wished to learn 
that language, he attached him to his service, and the Moonsbee 
was thus ])laced under his protection. At my request lie imme- 
diately carried to his master the letter 1 brouglit from "\hir Mo- 
hamed Khan. About a quarter of an hour afterwards he returned 
with a huge shabliy-looking fellow, named Sadullah Jan, tlie 
Sirdar’s man of business, who seized me roughly by the hand 
and desired I would follow him. I did so, and we iMitiu'ed the 
hdeJi * Several courts through which wi' j)assed W(*re filled 
with scowling soldiers ; the last was that of the harem, and from 
this w e descended immediately into a or cave, to w hich the 

Asiatics usually retire during the heat of tlie day. T’he stairs 
were narrow, dark, and winding, and 1 could hardly pi'rsiiade 
myself that he was taking me to an iiihabit(‘d jilace : it seeiiu'd 
rather as if 1 were b(‘ing led to sccri't ('xecution or imprisonment. 
The darkness concealed my discomfort ifoin my guide, but it was 
dissipated only when I found myself in the jin^senci' of thc^ Sirdar 
and his numerous court. Opposite to him was Akhtcr Khan, the 
irreconcilable enemy of th(‘ English, and at his side Rahimdil 
Khan, brother of the famous Sirdar Abdullah Khan,;]; who insti- 
gated the revolt against them at Kabul ; then‘ w ere b('sid(‘s in 
the serdah, Mohamed Azim Khan, the Sirdar Mohamed, S(‘dik’s 
own uncle ; lastly, Berkhordar Khan and five or six Mollahs 
and Syuds — all hostile to Europeans, who gave me an icy-cold 
reception ; the Sirdar acknowledged my alek by only a 

slight inclination of his head, and made nu' a sign to seat myself 
in the last place, near the door of entrance. 1 1 is countenance was 
dark and severe, and j)roduced the most un))leasant impression 
upon me. His false look, abrupt questions, wounding remarks, 
and haughty and contemptuous manner, indicated a pred('termina- 


* A name given to everything — 
town, village, or private residence — sur- 
rounded by a wall of earth. 

t Most houses in the Eiist are pro- 
vided with subterranean chambers, called 
scrdiibs (literally cold water to which 
tlie family retire during the heat of the 
day. Tliey are often furnished with 
the greatest luxury, and their refresh- 


ing eooliiess is increased by the play of 
fduntaius, and punkahs or large laua 
bung from the ceiling. This is tiie 
favourite [>laco for the ladies’ afternoon 
siesta. ICi). 

I The head of the Aehikzyos, and a 
man of groat iiilhieuce. He died of 
wounds received at the fatal battle of 
Iliinaroo. - Ed. 
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tioii in bis niliul against me. IV) a.seertair) the purppse of my 
journey was bis first object, and bis interrogations respecting it 
w('re exceedingly pincbing. lie also attempted to prove that I 
contradicted myself; wberefore 1 subsequently limited my rt*j)lies 
entirely to tbe following ; — 

“ 1 am a Frencbmaii ; and not, as you suppose, an Englishman. 
I am going to I^abore entirely on my own account, to take service 
with tbe Mabarajab of tbe Punjab. 1 have no j)olitical mission, 
(‘itb(*r for Afirbanistan or any otlu'r eountiy or government. 
"JVu‘ Ve/ir Sabih Yar Mobamed Kban tt'lls you so in bis lotter ; 
and bein' are other firmans of Mobamed Sbab, your ally, wdioin 
1 have s(TV(‘d, testifying tbe truth of what 1 state.” 

“ TIk‘S(* linnans,” be rejdied, “ may bav(‘ been made out for 
some other jierson ; and as to y(mr eonti(k‘iice in V ar Mobamed, 
it might have b(*en better j)la(*ed ; that clfud* was wrong* to send 
you into this countr\ — bis orders are of no etb'ct in Kaiidaliar.*’ 
Put that is not an order,” J nanonstrated ; it is a friendly 
introduction from an ally, wbieb I did not think would be thus 
rtM'('iv(*d.” 

dV) my objectitms be viqdied, ** You wtun* (piite wrong to come 
this way. Do you knoss,” be added, tbe bbiglisbinan who came 
last \ear frcjiii Iku’sia to Kandahar ^ ” 

I answen'd in tbe lu'gativt*. W Vdl,” be said, “ then I am 
liettc'r informetl than you are. He was an offietT of rank, with 
gnM'ii eyes and a red bmird, and having been in garrison at Kan- 
dabar during tiie time it was in possi'ssion of tlu‘ English, one of 
my peoj)l(' kiu'w him, and \vi* seized him, and lie is uovn in a safe 
plaf e — ih r j((Ii-l-(i<u<'in — from wbieb be will not (‘scape to trouble 
Afghanistan again. Tliere is another besides him, who, also an 
Kuglislunan, jiassi'd by Candabar about s('ven months ago ; may 
(lod pardon him ! — Klnnht hiy e.s7/,'’ mt'aning that lu' 

was dead. “ All tbest' visits of tbe Eeringdiees in our country 
are v(‘ry extraordinary, and we mi'an to jmt a stop to them. I 
know you have vyritten every day all you bav(‘ seen from one 
stage to tbe next. Who gave you leave to act thus? WIktc 
are your notes? Give them to me this instant, or I shall order 
you the bastinado, wdiicb will sundy make yon do so.” 

But what misc'bief (*an my notes do ? ” 1 represc'uted. “ Yon 
are spok(m of as one of tbe most enligbh'iied Afghan chiefs ; you 
love the sciences, and are not ignorant that tbe Eurojieans en- 
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deavour to extend them. I have noted, it is true, the direction 
of the mountains and the rivers, the positions of tlie towns, villa«]^es, 
and tribes ; but that is a work which the Kn^llsh, your eiieini(‘s, 
have done before me, and better than 1 have. Tlu^y have oe(‘uj)it‘d 
your country, and know it, beyond a doubt, topo^rraplii rally l)etter 
than you do yourself.” To this he sharply answered, — 

Never mind, I will have the notes.” 

There was no refusiiii*’ this formidable demand, but I partly 
eluded it by sending for a small case, and taking tbendVoin a 
copybook with the notes of my jonriu'y from Constantinoj)le to 
Bassora, which I regretted the less because 1 had sent a copy of 
them to France before I cpiitted Bagdad ; unhappily it contained 
also my route in Turkistan and the Ihiropamisus — this 1 had 
forgotten, and it w’as now too Iat(' to ho})e to withdraw it from 
Ixiiieath his searching glance. (living uj) the manuscript apjK'an'd 
to satisfy him, and, after he had turned it over, without \m(h‘r- 
standing a word, for he kiu'w nothing of k'rench, he ma(h‘ nuuwvi'd 
attempts to force me to acknowledge' that I was an Fiigllshman. 
My denial was of no use in correcting his false' ini})ression, for 
this reason. 

During the first part of my stay at llc'rat, Ix'fore Var Mo- 
hained’s suspicions of me wi're dissij)ated, he wrote as follows 
to Kohendil Khan : An Phiglisli agitator, calling hims(‘lf a 

Frenchman, has just arrived at Ih'rat. lie wants to go by 
Kabul to Turkistan, but I will not let him, and will only leave 
open to him the road by Kandahar. W hen he reaches you, you 
will deal with him according as you think fit.” liesidc's this, two 
messengers from Kabul to Herat had, on tlu'ir way bacl^ assured 
the Sirdar that they knew me j)erfectly, by having seen me at 
Ghuzni in 1840. 

It was, therefore, j)crfectly useless to endeavour to convince 
him to the contrary, and la; told me that he intended to write to 
his father Kohendil Khan for instructions as to what he should 
do with me. He did not conceal that the letter of Yar XI o- 
hamed only added one more to his ])recon(‘,eived opinions, be- 
cause there was enmity between that chief and his family ; and 
that, after having been pointed out as an agitator, he could not 
understand my being so warmly rccomnu'ndc'd l)y him. In his 
opinion it could only be the result of machination between me and 
the chief of Herat, to the injury of his father the sovereign of Kan- 
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(lahar. I could not help sec retly thinkin^^ he was ri^dit. He judfred 
his neighbour of Herat m he kn<»w he nljould 1 h? judged himself, — 
that is, by supposing him eapalde of every »}H*eie» of dislojalty 
and dark intrigue which forms the foundation of Afgluin jM>liey, 
and 1 could not impute it to him as a crime that h<‘ put my mmtl- 
inents on a level with his own. Had lie not had for thirty years 
before his eyes the Kiiirlisli system of invasion in India? And 
could he not eitc‘ nu‘ a hundred c^Xcainples of the audacious policy 
which subdued by turns Moguls, Ndwahs, Emirs, and Hajahs ? 
All that I could do was to atfect a tranquil indiflenmee, wiiich, 
however it might imjKJsc* upon the Sirdar, was far indeed from 
r(*fle(‘ting my own fec'lings. After an examination and cross- 
questioning of two hours the Sirdar ordered breakfast, which the 
f uTash(*s l)rought on sev('ral trays, and plaecai bedbre the guests, 
and of this I was desirc'd to partake with souk* persons who were 
]>reseiit, imt of tlu* less elevated ranks. 

'Idle repast over, tlu' visitors retired, and I was going to do tlu; 
seine, vvlum the Sirdar made me a sign to 1 k‘ seated. Dinadly we 
wi're alone lie dropped his surly mannrrs, and siHuned di'sirous of 
showing liims(‘lf to nu‘ in mon* favonrable colours. ‘‘ Forget,'’ he 
said, ‘‘the severities I have* shown you : it was iinpossihle for me to 
act otherwise in tlu^ presence of tlu' fanatic's who were about me. 
\ on sec in me now a friend who will ]>rt‘serve you from every 
dangc'r ; hut, in rc'turn, I have one service to ask of you. You 
art' English, 1 am ec'rtaiii, and your denials will not afl'eet my 
opinion on that point : listen, then, and do me tlie ser\iee I am 
going to askaof you. At the dc'atli of my father Kohendil 
Kh in tliere will he twenty pretendc'rs to tlu' sovereignty of Kan- 
dahar, and he w hom the' English favour will be sure to sneec'ed : 
therefore, to obtain their siqqiort, there is no saerifiee that I 
am not ready to make ; I would take iij) arms against iny father, 
my brotliers, my unc-lc's ; I would do it w itliout hesitation ; 1 
would bc' the dc'votcd slave of the English, and ask nothing in 
return l>ut their intiuenee to assist me in maintaining iny hold upon 
the sovc'reigii power.” 

Possibly I might have been beguiled by the' air of sincerity 
assumc'd by this misc'rahlc* wretch, if I had not detected something 
in his exjiression wdiieh warned me to put no faith in him. 1 
also saw that, being in the hands of an ambitions villain, I must 
make use of his vices to secure my own safety. I assured him 
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that, though positively a French iiiaii, it was not out of iny powc'r 
for me to make known his wishes to the British Government of 
India. After a long discussion on that subject, therefore, he 
assured me it was imj)ossible for him to treat me ])ubliely with the 
respect he was disposed to show me, but he promised faithfully 
that no harm should happen to me. “ If they are harsh to you, 
shut your eyes to the brutality of my ])eo])le ; they look u])on you 
with distrust and hatred, and would not forgive me if 1 mani- 
fested any consideration for you.” 

Before 1 left his presence he despatclual a messeng(‘r to Kan- 
dahar to demand his father’s instructions respecting me, and the 
Sirdar then conducted me to a small building coviUH'd with straw, 
near the post of the sepoys who were to b(‘ my guard. Bahim- 
dil Khan was ordered to watch me, and my frituul the Moonshc(‘ 
to establish himself in my den, and not to leave ini‘ for an instant, 
even in the night; moreover h(‘ dismisst'd th(‘ llt‘ratians, Ahnu'd 
and Ali, saying he should provide me with servants hiins(‘lf, if ! 
went to Kandahar at all. 

Although I had serious grounds of com])laint against Ahnuul 
and Ali, I forgave them on account of their brave and energetic, 
conduct when we wen' attackc'd by the brigands ni'ar \\'asheer ; 
and besides an attestation that I was satistit'd with them, 1 gavi' 
them my long-coveted robe and turban, and added a small sum of 
money : and so they went away cont(*nted. 

Mohamed Sedik Khan, the ehh'st son of tlu? Sirdar Kohc*n- 
dil Khan, is about thirty-two yi'ars of age;- his jicrson is small, 
and his regular features are not wanting in expression. II is 
deep-set black eyes are three parts covered by the eyelids, and 
indicative of a treacherous character. Ferocious and intractable, 
he has a heart of bronze ; his ambition is insatiable, and 1 have 
known but one Afghan more covetous or more vain. Knowing no 
law but his own will, governing by fear only, his ruh^ is lu'avy in- 
deed to bear, for he tyrannizes and tortures with or without ri‘ason. 
His heart is incapable of friendship ; hv has no affections, and would 
without remorse sacrifice his nearest reflations to gratify his ambi- 
tion or his pride. With respect to religion, he is the worst Mus- 
sulman in Afghanistan. For years he has never said a prayer, 
fasted in Rharnazan, or observed any other ])rec(fpt ordaim'd by 
the Koran ; his scepticism is extreme, and in that respect it is 
certain that his ecpial is not to W found in the whole country. 
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But the ehiiractcr of tliis Sirdar is a strange compound ; for, 
coiTibiued with the lowest vices, he possesses some superior intel- 
l(‘ctual (lualirications. It is inijiossible to deny that he has an 
iiiexhaustihle imagination and amazing intelligence, and that 
])()ssessing a powerful memory, and earnestly desiring to acqiiin^ 
knowledgf', he lias learnt much from huroj)eans, and classed his 
desultory information in his own mind in a very remarkable 
niamu‘r. 11(‘ can ])erceive the salutary influence of science and 
the arts on tlii' r(‘g(‘n(‘ration of nations, and if ever he attains the 
supreme power, though his reign will be that of a bloody and 
avaricious tyrant, it may also be that of a reformer. In his youth 
he liad an Italian drawing-mastm*, and profited exceedingly by 
his instruction ; his tahmt f<u' the art would be appreciated (‘ven 
in Europe. It is truly dt'plorable to s(‘e the manner in which this 
chief misusi's all tlie gifts bestow (‘d uj)on him by nature. His 
mind is lumt tow ards evil, but this perhaps is l(‘ss ow ing to 

his own organization than to th(‘ manner in wiiich he was brought 
up, for h(‘ was made governor of Girishk in his childhood, and 
coniidiMl to the can' of strangt'rs, wlio found tlii'ir own account in 
flattering all liis ))assions and ca])rices. They therefore left him 
to th(^ intoxicating enjoynu'iit of absolute ])ow'('r, without ever 
seeking to give him the slightest insight into tin' difference be- 
tween good and evil, or directing him in the gmod course. All 
his r(‘lati(»ns, imduding ('V(*n his father, cordially detest him, and 
h(‘ ])oss('sses not a frii-nd in all Afghanistan. He has not con- 
trivi'd to retain (*V('n the alliances most in'cessary to the attain- 
im'iit of the gT('at object of his desires — the sovereign powi'r. In 
1 S4 i he was secretly connected with Yar 3Iohamed Khan and 
Alohamed y\kbar Khan of Kabid, with the intention of assisting 
each otlu'r to secure the immediate possession, or ultimate suc- 
i ('ssion to tln^ three Afghan ])rinci])alities. But the dt'alii^gs of 
?foliamed Sedik were so tortuous, his outbursts of overln'ariin^* 

r' 

])rid(‘ so absurd and so frequent, that, when I was at Girishk,. he 
had alii'iiated even these allies ; and now* all he can ho})e for 
is to hold the government of his own fortress and the territory 
connected with it, from which he draws a very large revenue. 
Gomplaints, however, of his violent and deceitful conduct have 
been so often carric'd to his fatln'i* that he has taken from him his 
jurisdiction over the villages from which he drew the largest portion 
of his revenues. 
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In the immense steppes extending over the south of Afghan- 
ishin roads are rare, and caravans are necessarily obliged to 
follow those on which they find provisions and iiiliabited places. 
Girishk is, with reason, considered one of the principal ])oints, 
and they cannot avoid it, for, besides the custom-house, the ferry 
by which they must cross the Ilelmund is there ; and as the 
Sirdar has posted guards in all directions to oblige them to ])ass 
at this place, they are always exposed to extortions of some kind. 
Besides the duties fixiMl by his father, he has imposed another 
very high one on his own account, and sometimes s(Mzes on a j)ar- 
ticular bale of choice merchandise, or a remarkably fiiu^ hors(‘, 
and sends it to India to be sold to the English for his own exclu- 
sive benefit. 

It must, however, be added that the severe ]neasur(\s taken ])y 
Mohamed Sedik have greatly reduced the number of roi)bers in 
the country, though he has done so only by inono])olising the 
trade, not annihilating it, and the caravaiuu'rs have gained litth^ 
by this transition of interests, lie is so (l(‘test(‘d by his country- 
men that he can only recruit his army from tlu? vi'i-y dregs of the* 
people ; every man in his service has committed a murder or a 
crime of some description. Living, like their master, by continual 
depredations, they do anything but ]>rotect their countrymen ; 
they are like so many pirates wandering ov(t tlu^ country and 
committing every sort of inicpiity : master and d('])('ndents e(|ually 
worthy of each other. 

As soon as 1 was installed in my hut, Bahimdil Khan and tlu^ 
Mooiishee Feiz MohanuMl took charge of and n'lnaliKMl with 
me. The former was a pretty good fellow in his way, and gavi^ 
me no annoyance ; but the Moonshee was my guardian anged 
during my ciiptivity, and I certainly owe my life to him. If his 
efforts to preserve me from the insults of the subordinates did not 
always succccmI entirely, they at least softemed many an aggra- 
vated insult, and he constantly endeavoured to mak(^ my ki'cpers 
more tractable. Clearly foreseeing that my l)aggage would not 
escape the cupidity of the Sirdar, he concealed the articles most 
precious to me in his own lodging, and llkept with mo little more 
than was actually necessary for present use. 

What the Sirdar told me of the two J^mglishmen who had Ikmui 
travelling in Kandahar occupied my thoughts much, and the first 
time I was alone with the Moonshee I begged him to tell me what 
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lie knew of their liistory, and from him I learnt that the one firs>t 
inentioiKMl by the Sirdiir had been recognised and arrested in 
(jririshk, and then transjiorted to tlie district of Zumeendawer, 
and confided to the keepinj^ of the Sirdar Akhter Khan, l^he 
serond, wlio spoke }\'rsian perfectly, wain* the costume of a Syud, 
and passed for such, calling himself a native of Samarcand, and 
reiilyin^r to all questions that he was on a pilnjima^-e to Mecca, 
lie was accompanied by two servants, and all three were per- 
fectly well mounted, armed, and equijiped. They had been ei^udit 
days at Kandaliar when he was first suspected, and the ^loonshee 
k'eiz Mohami*d was tin* jx'rson who Lmve him the earliest intel- 
li^(*nc(* of the* fact, iinini'diatcdy on recidvin^^ which be mounted his 
horse and secn*tly left the town. Kohendil Khan did not know* 
of his tli^^dit till the following day, when he despatched liorsenien 
aft(*r him in all directions ; but tlu'y prc'served so strict a silence 
on th(‘ir return that no one in Kandahar ever knew’ whether he had 
been taken or not. However that may have been, the Moonshee 
told me that he had acknowl(‘d<red to liiin that Ik* was an En^dish- 
rnan, and had assured him that many of his countrymen, who had 
formed ])art of the army of occupation in Kabul, had been sold 
into slavery in Turkistan, where, l(‘ss fortunate tlian himself, 
th(‘y still drao^nal on a mournful existence. 

In IHld, wluui I returm'd to Telmran, I communicated this 
fact to (’olonel Slieil, who exerted himself much to rescue his 
sulferino- countryuH'n, and sent an Afirhan, A khond-zadeh Saleh 
Moliammed,* to tind them out. 1 })laced some faitli in the 
sincerity of the Moonshee, because, as I have already said, when 
1 passed throu;^di Khulm, an Afshar told me that tliese unfor- 
tunate people wen* still in captivity. 

Idle tollowin^' circumstance, however, which occurred very few’ 
days aft(*r my arrival at Mahmoodabad, would have removed every 
doubt from my mind, had any existed, of the fact of there bein^an 
iMi^lishinan at Zumeendawer. A sejioy of the ^^overhor of tliat 
district, Akhter Khan, kept hovering about my jirison, but dared 
not approach im* too closely for fear of (*x(*itino' the suspicion of 
the guards. I had observed his manner, and also detected that 

* Tliis i.M Mjc lUtMiiislioo who .'^avrU only trust wort Iiy i’('|*orts evor rccoiveU 
Ah]>()tt’s lit\^ (»ii I hi‘sh<»ivs of th<- of the oxcoutioii of Stodart and (’onollv. 
(Jaspiaii, wliou ho was in tho hands of Soo p. *<08, wlieroM. FoiTicragainnicii- 
tho TureoiuiUiH, aud who furnished the tiuus him. — li. 
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he made signs to me, but I abstained from acknowledging them, 
fearful of compromising him. After a time a momentary o])por~ 
tuiiity presented itself for his speaking to me unobserved, and he 
seized it with alacrity. 

‘‘Sahib,'’ said he, “I bring you news of your countryman : he 
has been very ill, but is better to-day. Having heard of your 
stay at Herat and arrival in Kandahar, he gave me this letter for 
you, knowing that about the time I should arrive here you also 
would have reached jMahmoodabad.'’ W ith these words he 
slijjped into my hand a sheet of coarse grey jaijxT, fokhal in the 
form of a letter, and in fact containing one, but without any 
address. I opened it with im])atience, thinking to learn the story 
of the unhappy writer’s sufferings, and to prepare to bear with 
resignation those which w(Te })robably reserved for mys('lf ; but 
what was my vexation, my grief, at finding that I could not read 
a singdo w ord ! It w as written in English ! 

While endeavouring earnestly to make out the sensig a j)ich- 
khid-met of the Sirdar's came uj), and setting the ])ap(‘r in my 
hand, and the sepoy near me, susi)ected some mystery, and in- 
formed his master. Mohamed Sedik (piestioiu'd me most siwen'ly, 
and my denials wx‘re useless ; for the unfortunate letter was found 
under ray felt carpet. As he could read and understand a little 
English, he proceeded to do so, and therefore learned- more or 
less what unhappily it (X)uld not reveal to me. Tluni ensued a 
most violent scene. He accus(Hl me of (-oming into Kandahar to 
revolutionize it, and overwhelmed me with inv(‘ctives. 1 bi‘ru‘ved 
my last hour was come ; but nothing happeiu'd b(‘yond remanding 
me to my prison, to be more (carefully watched. The unhaj)py 
soldier was seized, bound, and bastinadoed in a fearful manner ; 
and though he fainted, the executioners did not leave off until his 
feet were reduced to a bruised and bleeding mass. 

From this moment I was iiiC(‘ssantly tlu‘ object of insults from 
my guards, despite the representations that 1 made to the Sirdar. 
The wretch endeavoured, indeed, to make me believe he felt kindly 
towards me, by showing me occasionally, thougli at rare inter- 
vals, some little civilities, such as sending me a dish from his 
table, or some other refreshment ; but I was not deceived, for 
more frecpiCTitly he allowed me m^arly to di(» of hunger, and my 
daily fare seddom exceeded three or four ounces of coarse bread. 

The mcsseijger, who had been sent by this villain to his father 
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to (leniHiid iiistriutions as to liow to dispose of me, returned in 
five days ; and Koheridil Khan informed his son that in his opi- 
nion 1 was an Eng’lishman ; nevertheless he commanded him to treat 
me well, till he hiul further orders, and to send the courier 
back with an exact description of ray person. “ Was I a man of 
capacity and a certain rank? (’ould I serve him as a negotiator 
with the luiglisli ?” Tliat was the point it was most important 
to know. In communicating these details the Sirdar informed 
me tliat his fatluT, confidinjjr but little in the (’ourt of Persia, 
and wishing*- to ensure himscdf protection against his neighbours, 
\ ar Mohamed Khan and Dost AIohaiiKnl Khan, had the most 
anxious desire to ally liimsfdf with the English, but had hitherto 
been restraiinnl from inaklnir his fricmdly ()V(‘rtures by the dread of 
tlu‘ veng('aiu‘e that this alliance would bring upon him on the part 
of his nephew Akbar Khan. He added that my presence would 
stnnigthen his resolv(‘s, and determim* him to break with his dan- 
gerous relative, if I would undertake to procure liim the alliaiu-e 
and su))port of the English. 

Was all this told me in good faith, or was it a snare to induce 
nu* to confess that 1 was an ICnglishnian ? 1 could not s<ttisfy niy- 

s(‘lf on this j)oint ; but in any cas(‘ 1 could only re)H*at that I was 
a Frenchman, and had no connt'xion whatever with the British 
(lovernmeut ; but that if such was tlu' pleasure of the Sirdar of 
Kandahar, there was nothing to prevent me from carrying his 
jH'opositions of amity to his neighbours, without in any way 
answering for the success of my end(*avours. Aiy re])ly was given 
to the messenger; and MohanuHl Sedik bid me 1 u)]h' that he 
would return with ])ermission for mt* to j)ro(‘eed to Kandahar. 

The bi'haviour of Moliaiiu'd Sedik Khan to me during my 
imprisonnumt was always a puzzling problem. He IiojkhI tlirough 
mo to render the English favourable to his cause, and yet did 
nothing to induce me to interest myself in his favour ; he kept 
me in a j)lace not fit to be a stable ; the dogs of his hunt were 
better fed than I was; and the Pariahs in India, do not submit to 
outrages greater than I endured from his ill-conditioned and 
savage soldiers. In fact, his pro testa titins of friendship were 
never followed up by any act that could indu(*e me to believe 
in them. He always looked upon me with the eyes of an Afghan, 
and always fancied he had to deal w ith a countryman. It is sciircidy 
possible to conceive the facility with which an Afghan is deceived. 
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With the facts before tlieui to diaiy what they are told, they 
arc always to be caught with fine words. 

Various motives induced the Sirdar to allow his people to mal- 
treat me ; but thc^ most important was to impress me with the 
belief that the Afghans had a violent hatred to the English. 
Another was, the desire of satisfying his covetousness at my ex- 
pense ; to compass which purj)ose he excitc'd thmii to abuse find 
ill-treat me, and then would aj)j)ear just at the fi])j)ropriate monuMit 
for putting a stoj) to their, proceedings, and scanning vt^ry angry ; 
thus, as he flattered himself^ est;iblishing a cl, aim uj)()n my grati- 
tude, and making use of it to desj)oil me, one by one, of tin* few 
things I possessed. During fifteen days tluit I wfis in his custody 
at Mahmoodal)ad he took all my arms, find nujny otluT 
things ; afterwards he stole all my nionc'y. 1 will now give' the' 
reader an opportunity of perusing a few note's that 1 imidc' 
secretly and in haste during my im])ris()nment here' ; somedinu's 
almost ill the dark, and often by moonlight, when the Argus for 
the time w'as asleej). 

August bth. — Seized wntli ennui, depression, find a violc'nt de- 
sire of vengeance against my tormentors ; I fei‘l fdso fi livc'ly 
dread of reaching Lahore too late, where events might take.fi turn 
very unfavourable for me, and all my c'xertions, siiffc'ring's, and 
dangers w'ould tlien prove useless. My sejioy gmird arc* tin* 
vilest of the Afgdian race, and daily circ*uniseribc^ my rc*maining 
liberty. 1 am not now allowed to Ic‘ave my den. 

A rather rare ocaairrence varicMl the monotony of to-day. Some 
Afghans, with the permission of the* Sircbir, ('ame to visit me*. I 
know neither their names nor their rank ; and 1 was to thcmi only 
as a curious animal. I bent to circumstances, and finsw ered thc*ir fis 
usual disagreeable cpiestions with a tolerably good gi*a(*e. On my 
part I turnc'xl their locjuacity to account, in obtaining easily, thougli 
cautiously, information that I was very glad to have. Thc'y are so 
talkative that only a word thrown in at the right moment — a com- 
pliment dexterously administered — will make an Afghan talk for 
an hour, quite unconscious he has only fallen into your trap, llc^ 
will tell you all you want to know, and a great deal more than the 
best of memories would care to remember. I could not help tliink- 
ing how ridiculous is the whole fiffair of my inqirisonment. 'Jliey 
shut me up to prevent me from knowing their country, and then 
come and toll me more than 1 should have found out about many 
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which, if I were an Englishman, as they believe I am, it 
would be doubly their interest to conceal. 

In the evening- the Sirdar took me into the country with him. 
I had betore been thankful to him for this pleasure, though in 
taking me lie had an object of his own. Preserving some appear- 
ance of dignity, he wanted to cajole me out of my pair of pistols, 
six-barrelled, and my dress uniform. He promised to jiay me for 
them, but has never done so. 

August 7th. — To-day the Sirdar sent me a melon, with a mes- 
sage, to the (‘dec-t that he should thank me to send him mydouble- 
bamdled gun as a present in return, for ho wished to present it to 
Ills cousin Akbar Khan of Kabul. To refuse would not hav(* 
forwanUnl my intiTests, and in any case he would have taken it, 
so 1 acceded. The rascally Afghans! Moonsliee Feiz Mo- 
liamed did his utmost to console me. In his ojiiniou I ouglit to 
consider my-elf tortunale in lH‘ing alive. ‘‘The stranger who 
ventures into Afghanistan,” said he, “ may look u})on himself as a 
man specially jirotectcal by Ileavmi, if he gets out of it safe and 
sound, with his head on his shouldiTs. ^ ou ought to see that 
youi's is woud(*rfuIly shaky. 1 Iav(‘ jiatience, then, and do not com- 
])romij5e yourself by any violent rt‘crlminations.'’ This was wise 
advi(‘e ; but 1 could not jirofit by it ; I could not remain silent. 
I wanti'd to assure these villains tliat my energy and courage were 
not lailing me under all the Iniamies tlu'y heaped upon me, or the 
bodily ])rivations they had indicted. If this violence caused me an 
incTcase of j)ersecution on the part of these rudians, it served at 
least to elevate my character in their eyes, as I found out after- 
wards. 

Yesterday the Sirdar extorted my pistols from me ; to-day he 
takes my maps and my telescoj)e, thermometer and compass, and 
twenty other things, which were exceedingly precious to me, and 
inipoBsil)le to replace. When shall I escape from the hands of 
this cut-throat? 

An unhicky incident that occurred this day made me more 
anxious for that much-wished-for moment. intended by a 
soldier on all occiisions, 1 one day, when outside the kaleh, 
tore up two leaves of a book written in Arabic charac- 
ters, which I found on the ground. 1 had scarcely left the 
spot when the tutor to the children of the Sirdar hjippening to 
pass that way and see the leaves, immediately raised a yell 
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which brought half the population of the village about hiiii. 
‘‘There/’ said the mollah, “there is the work of an infidel ; ’tis 
thus he desecrates the holy Koran ; death to the inijuous dog!” 
and he and the crowd, some with drawn knives, wen^ soon round 
my hut and shouting in chorus, “To the death! to the death !” 
It was with difficulty that Rahiindil Khan and the Moonshee 
prevented them from entering my room ; for the soldiers, exeitc'd 
by the mollah, were on the })oint of doing so, and ])robably drill- 
ing a hole ill my jacket, when Sedik Khan ajijieari'd, and seizing 
a musket from one of his adherents, vowed by the head of the 
Prophet he would shoot tlie first jierson who entered my apart- 
ment. There seemed to iik' to be a good deal of acting in 
this; for I had seen the Sirdar at a distanci', and he did not 
attempt to appease the tumult, of the cause of which 1 was tluni in 
complete ignorance ; but, be this as it may, the riofi'rs hd’t in ap- 
])arent indignation at the protection I obtaiiu^d from Sc'dik Khan, 
who (uideavoured to impress upon me tlu* obligation I was under 
to him, for having thus saved my life. As to the mollah, who 
had, it appears, been hunting for the missing l(‘av(‘s all th(‘ morn- 
ing, he was, there being no other Koran in the v illage*, obbrne'd to 
re-copy them, and, we nmy conclmh*, not much to his grjitilication, 
which, I (‘onfi'ss, did not jiarticnlarly grieve me. 

August Dth. — Some* Afghan merchants arriv(‘d to-day from 
Meshed, and having seen me' wlu'u 1 ])asst*d through that tow n 
two months before, went to the Sirdar and swore to him by the 
beard of tlie Prophet I was a n^al live Kngli.slnnan, and jier- 
fectly well known to them. This declaration convinc(‘d him more 
than ever that my firmans from Mi>haTned Shah an* falst*, and 
that my journey is positively undertaken with the intention of in- 
triguing against the peace of the country. (Confusion to all im- 
postors ! 1 thought. 

This afternoon, hearing a great noise outside my prison, and 
seeing the last soldier of my guard disapjicar in a gr(*at hurry, I 
seized this moment of freedom, and rushed uj) to the terrace, to 
learn whence the tumult proceeded. It arose near some tents 
pitched towards the south, about a gunshot oft', and ] saw distinctly 
six corpses, around which were several armed men. I returned 
to my prison, and heard from the Moonshee what had happened. 
Two persons, each having a son and a daughter, had ])roject<*d a 
double marriage, and the celebration of the event was at hand, 
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when tlie fathers quarrelled about a stream of water that one of 
them had allowed to run upon his land half an hour longer 
than he had a right, to the detriment of the opposite party. 
According to Afghan custom, but few words had passed when the 
daggers were called into play, the friends on either side took part 
in the fray, and tln^ wedding was soon converted into a funeral. 

Shortly after this catastrophe 1 received a visit, authorised 
l)y the Sirdar, from an Afghan Khan of the Ghilzee tribe. 

I le was chief of a branch composed of twelve or fifteen hundred 
which had been for nearly a century in the province of Kir- 
inan in P<?rsia. "Jliesc were all that remained of a much larger 
number who had taken part with Nadir Shah at the period when 
li(' l)ecamc sufficiently powerful to destroy the Afghan monarchy 
in ]\'rsia. These Afghans remained faithful to the Persian war- 
rior, w ho made them some concessions of territory on the frontiers 
of Seistan, which tlu'y were to guard against their countrymen of 
Kandahar, and ])revent tlnun from gaining a fresh position in 
J'ersia. They had not modified their hal)its in their last resi- 
(l(*uct*, and w(Te account(*d the gr(‘at(‘st ])andits in tlie country. 
Th(^ Ih'rsians fled from their neighbourhood, and their presence 
was scarcely tolerated in that of Boom and Biirpoor. This state 
of exclusion had disgust(‘d them w ith I\Tsia, and their chief had 
come to Kandahar to obtain the authority of Kohendil Khan to 
s(‘tth‘ in his dominions ; but he had been unable to reach the 
sovereign, as his son had arrested him at Mahmoodabad, and 
transinitt(‘d his request to Kandahar. Some days after an answer 
n'ceived from Kohendil Khan, refusing liis consent to the 
})roj)osal of the Ghilzee chief. Idu' Sirdar well knew the intre- 
j»idity of this migratory colony, and was not inclined to receive 
them, lest they should at some time prove a ])ow'erful accession to 
the discontented amongst his jxqmlation, who were very numerous. 
Tin lantruage of the Ghilzee eonvineed me that Kohendil Khan 
had a( ted jirudeiitly in rejecting his offer ; for, before he knew 
w liether it w tmld be aeeejded or not, he did not disguise from me liis 
smotlu'red hostility to him whose generosity be was supplicating, 
or his intention to injure liiin as soon fis be might have it in his 
j)Ower. When he heard, therefore, that he had no chance of re- 
(‘stahlishiiig himself and liis people in his dominions, he pro- 
posed that I should escape with him, jiromising to take me safely ^ 
to Shikar})oor, by Beloochistan, where be said he was known to 

X 
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the chiefs of all the tribes. I did not think it wise to trust a 
man who had shown himself capable of so much duplicity ; and 
there the affair ended. 

August 10th and 11th. — These two days were passed in the 
most gloomy reflections, in a state of ravenous hunger, for I 
had had scarcely half a pound of bread for the last thirty-six 
hours. Up to that time I had forborne to buy provisions, tht^ 
greatest portion of which would most certainly have been eaten 
by the sepoys ; moreover, they would then have known that I 
had a little money, and acted accordingly — as Afghans ; but my 
prudence could hold out no longer against my siifterings, and I 
gave a rupee to one who had appeared to me somewhat less of a 
brute than the rest, to buy me something to eat. lie soon returned 
with an ass-load of melons, but I could only judge of them by their 
beautiful appearance, for they w'ere eatim by my guards, who 
aftcrw^ards brought me some of the rind on a plate, bogging me 
ironically often to purchase the annoyance of a similar offering — 
they almost crazed me. The Moonshee at last told me ])lainly 
that they would not dare to act thus if they were not authorised 
by the Sirdar; he told me also that it was entirely his planning 
that prevented my now' being at Kandahar, for he liad requ(?st(‘d 
his father to leave me with him till he had made his dt^tennination 
respecting me. By acting thus he had secured the opportunity of 
pilfering me at his leisure, intending to ke(‘p what he stole under 
the name of presents if I were Jillow ed to go on, and to strip me 
of everything in case of the reverse. 

This confidential information determined me to sjxfhk categori- 
cally to the Sirdar on the subject, let the consequences be wdiat 
they might. The next time, therefore, that he passed before my 
prison on his way into the country I asked him what he meant to 
do with me ; and why he did not send me to his father, to whom 
I could explain myself much better than through his correspond- 
ence. I accused him of cruelty in allowing me to perish with 
hunger, and exciting his satellites against me. Perfectly con- 
founded as the villain looked by this apostrophe, he nevertheless 
contrived to elude all serious explanation, and only gave me a few 
words of reply. « Never mind,” he said, “ my apparent coldness ; 
it is caused by the force of circumstances. I suffer more than you 
suppose at seeing the brutal conduct of my people ; but what can 
I do with low-born Afghans, devoid of reason ? They are already 
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more irritated witli me than enough for having taken you out of 
their hands the day I)efore yesterday. They would never forgive 
me for too much kindness to you. Nevertheless, do not he alarmed, 
I will see to your siifety ; I will write again to my father, and 
reqiK'st him to order you to Kandahar. If he does not, do not l)e 
uneasy, I will send you safely and honourably back to Herat ; 
and you shall be protected from all insult.^’ 

After this hasty speech he left me, without waiting for a reply, 
and 1 remained in as uncertain and painful a position as ever, a 
})r(‘y to the most distressing and mournful anxiety. 1 c<illed to 
mind the words of my coinj)aiiions from Teheran to Meshed, 
and tlunr imc(‘asing endeavours to dissuade me from ‘‘ going 
amongst those barbarians, those anthropojdiagi ; if they do not 
eat you, they will not fail to cut your throat.’’ I could not con- 
ceal from myself that to all a])pearance there was every chance 
of their ])redictions being verified ; but from frequently reflecting 
upon it I accustomed myself to meet that awful moment. I 
remembered th(‘ proud and h(*roic deaths of Stoddart and Conolly, 
and I would not have had it said that a Frenchman died with less 
courage. 1 was thendbre fully armed agaimst tlu' bitter reflections 
suggested by the prospi‘(d of my approaching mid ; but, strange 
to say, that was not my greatest trouble; I actually suffered more 
from the mortal w<‘ariness of the long unocciqiied days, and the 
total privation of intercourse with civilised beings. 1 felt the 
loneliness far more acutely than the danger. 

August 12th. — My detention, cruel as it is, is less painful to me 
than the behaviour of my guards is aggravating and exasjierating. 
These lirutes stand at my door immovable as log's, and stare in 
and giggle for half a morning at a time. In the countenances of 
one or two I sometimes fancied I could read this reflection, — 

‘‘ Poor fellow ! what induced you to come here, where there is 
nothing but death to hope for ? ” The many never come near me 
but with an insult on their lips or in their gestures, and in time 
make way for their neighbours to do the siimc ; they look upon my 
presence among them as an event, and never leave me alone or 
quiet. All the strangers wlu) arrive in the town come as a mat- 
ter of course to look at the F'eringhee Kaffir, European infidel, as 
a curiosity ; and, then, am I not a prisoner ? Can they not outrage 
m(i at their pleasure, without fear of reprisals ? They hold the 
most ridiculous discussions upon iny shape, my features, man- 

x2 
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ners, and religion ; the extent and absurdity of the rude and 
vile things they say is not to be imagined, nor my sufferings at 
hearing them ; but patience again is my only refuge. 

August 13th to 16th. — Before 1840 so little had^ Afghanistan 
been visited by Europeans that they could not possibly form any 
just ideas of the character of its inhabitants. I will explain, th(‘re- 
fore, how previously to that date they had almost generally been 
looked upon in a favourable light by those who wrote about them. 
The unfortunate Sir Alexander Burnes himself, who may be looked 
upon as an incontrovertible authority uj)on a multitude of facts 
relating to these people, on the point of character fell into the 
errors of his predecessors. lie believed the Afghans to be honest, 
well educated, devoid of religious prejudices, and capable of great 
things. I conceive that he took this impression on his first journey 
to Kabul, in 1832, because the English had then In that country 
a great reputation for ability, justice, power, and, above all, gene- 
rosity. The Afghan princes all ardently desired the alliance, 
and the sympathies of the people flowed from theirs. 

Sultan JMahmood Khan of Peshawur, and the Ernir Dost 
Moharned his brother, having an interest in impressing Ihirnes 
in their favour, received him with the greatest considcTation ; it 
was natural therefore that he should form a favourable oj)inion of 
them, and the Chiefs of tlunr (*ourts. But the u])]>er classc^s 
alone do not exhibit the charaeb'r of a nation. In Asia, as every- 
where else, they are more civilized than the masses. It might be 
supposed that Burnes, travelling as he did in the Afghan dress, 
and in an unostentatious manner, would have mixeal enough 
with the people to see tliem as they are, and appreciate them 
at their just value ; but this w ould only be the case if his 
expenses were consistent with his appearance of an Afghan 
in moderate circumstances : by paying as he did generously 
every one about him, and for everything he wanted, he de- 
prived himself of the best means of judging them, for if gold 
will soften the habits or manners anywhere, it is most as- 
suredly in Afghanistan. If, instead of having only to pay 
them, he had been obliged to ask of them, or to make them feel 
his power, as happened after he had printed his Travels and w^is 
Resident at Kabul, I am convinced he would not have praised 
them so much. After all, the Afghans, to do them justice, never 
pretend to the possession of great virtues — they never praise 
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themselves for any thing hut their courage ; and if tliey hear of a 
bad action or a great crime, they exclaim at once, with the con- 
sciousness of their own sentiments, “ In har Afghan estf that 
is Afghan work. But, notwithstanding this sincerity, it will 
always be difficult for a traveller, however keen his penetration, 
to estimate them as they really are, unless he allow^s them to 
express tlunr own feelings l)cfore he satisfies their avarice. 
Neither must he fear to degrade himself by adopting the Asiatic 
costume or mixing freely w ith the people ; it is only by so doing 
that he can acquire an insight into their real nature. 

I cannot believe that so fine an intellect as Burnes’s could not see 
what 1 advance, but perhaps he {ireferred avoiding annoyances, 
and even dangcirs, l)y disposing friady of the (Jompany's gold. 
Ills opinion of the Afghan character is, with one or two exceptions, 
almost the only subject on which any one can differ from him in 
wliat he has writt(‘n respecting Afghanistan.* llis work, taken as 
a whole, is one of the g'^reatest merit, and w ill long be the surest 
gniid(* on that country. I should not probably have fallen into 
so many troubU's if 1 had consulted it before I undertook my 
journey ; but, unhaj)pily, it was not until I returned to Teheran, 
and I could not profit by the information it contains, that I first 
had the opportunity of reading it. 

Nearly sixteen days have pa.'^sed, and Kohendil Khan luis not 
yet come to any decision : this delay is more dei)ressing than 
ca])tlvity itself The society of Moonshee Feiz Mohained, who 
seeks to cheer me by every means in his power, is my only eon- 


* “ The arc a Hol)cr, sinipli', 

htciulv jicojiUi. They always interro- 
gatcil me cloHoly regarding Kuropc, the 
iiatiuiis ef w'liieh tlioy divide into twelve 
‘ koollahs,’ crowns - literally, huts. 
It was delightful to see the curiosity of 
even the oldest men. 'Fhe greatest evil 
of Mohamedanism consists in its keep- 
ing tliose wlio profess it within a eei*taiu 
circle of civil i/atiou ; their manners do 
not appear ever to alter. They have 
learning, but it is of another age ; and 
anything like philosoiiby in their history 
is unknown. The language of the Af- 
ghans is Persian, l>iit it is not the Hiuo()t]i 
and elegant tongue of Inin. Pushtoo is 
the dialect of the common peojde; but 
some of the higlier classes cannot even 
speak it. The Afghans aitj a nation of 


eliildren ; in their quai rols they fight, 
and hecome friemls without any eei*e- 
riioiiy. They cannot conceal their feel- 
ings from one another, and a pei'son 
with any discrimination may at all times 
j>ierce tlieir designs. If they themselves 
are to ho believed, their ruling vice is 
envy, which besets even the nearest and 
dearest relations. No people are moro 
incapable of managing an intrigue. I 
was particularly struck with tlieir idle- 
ness ; tliey seem to sit listlessly for the 
wholo day staring at e^ch other : how 
they live it would be difficult to dis- 
cover, yet they dress well, imd are 
healthy and happy. 1 imbibed a very fa- 
vourable impression of their national cha- 
nicter .” — hxiract from IJiirncs^s Iravtls 
into Bokhara, vol. i. pp. 143 and 144, 
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solation ; he has, however, little enough of eomfort to impart, for 
he tells me that the Sirdars persist in believing I am an English- 
man, and only spare my life for their own interest. The English 
army, having its advanced posts in the Bolan })ass, might return 
any day in a few marches to Kandahar, and in that case I might 
be a hostage, through wliom they could make advantag(X)us 
terms. In the meanwhile, no alteration of my condition ; tlic 
rascally guards, by most unmist akeable signs, give me to understand 
that I shall have my throat cut, and call out to the passers by 
to “ come in, come in, and look at the Ingleez Kaffir.” “ He is 
thirsty, and wants to drink,” said one, and he flung a jug of 
dirty water over me ; others say that I am hungry, and throw 
rinds of melon at my head, with other varieties of annoyance ; 
and to all my complaints the Sirdar always replies. “ Have* 
patience, for I cannot alter these brutes.” 

August IGth. — At last I am informed that we set out to- 
morrow for Girishk. One prison was not more likely to ph‘ase 
me than another, but the unhappy ding to the smallest hoj)e, 
and I did hope to find in change of jfiace some relief from my 
misery. This thought afforded me comfort, when another source 
of satisfaction arose. During the day the Moonshee found an 
opportunity of getting a friend of his, whose handwriting was 
unknown to MohamcKl Sedik, secretly to write a letter in my 
name to Kohendil Khan, in which 1 loudly complained of the 
treatment 1 had been subjected to, and entreated him to grant 
me my liberty, or terminate my sutterings by a s])eedy death. 

Girishk, August 17th — five parasangs — eight hours — on a 
plain, broken, undulating, and covered with brambles, which 
shelter multitudes of partridges, deer, hares, and gazelles. 
At three in the morning I mounted a camel, to the pitching pace 
of which 1 found it difficult enough to accustom myself. The 
fortress of Girishk is situated on an eminence, a short distance 
from the Helmund ; the village near it and the district bear the 
same name ; the latter is populous and very productive. The 
castle of Girishk is very ancient, but has been enlarged and 
repaired by the present sovereign ; it is of oblong form, with 
towers at the angles, and could not be taken without artillery. 
Some English sepoys, supported by Afghans attached to the 
British interests, and commanded by the Sirdar Mohained Kooli 
Khan (son of the Vezir-Futteh Khan, who was assassinated by order 
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of Shall Mahinoodj, resibHid all the attempts made by the insur- 
gents in 1841 to possess themselves of it. The English had a 
small body of troops here during their occupation of Afghanistan, 
and the ruts made by their guns were perfectly visible in 1845.* 

On both sidles of the llelmund, above and below Girishk, may 
be scon imnu'use ruins and mounds, indicating that large towns 
onccj existed there. The inhabitants of the country believe that 
these flourished in the time of Alexander, particularly the one on 
the northern side of the fortress, at the foot of the mountains of 
the Paropamisus. 

At Girishk 1 was put in a prison scarcely more habitable than 
tlu^ one 1 had left ; it possessed, however, one advantage, for 
w liic.h I was thankful — it was at a distance from the sepoy post, and 


* Puririi^ the Knirlisli of 

Afgbunirttaii, tin; unvintciiaiicc <»t’ (iirisbk 
wjus alwavH an inij)oi*tant ob- 

ject, liH it not only defended the hitrli 
rua<l, and ollerod ^^I'curity to traveller^, 
but }»rt^H('nte<l a good military point 
against Herat. W'hen i)ie Afghan 
tnnibles broke emt in November, 1S4I, 
the gcnenior of Herat Uung at tliat 
time unfriendly to us, it \va.H of ))articu- 
lar iinj)ortance to maintain (lirishk.and 
with this view Major Ihiwlin.son, then 
political agent at Kandahar, wa.'i anxious 
not only to retain <»ri tlie Helmuiai th<‘ 
regiment to wIk'hc cfU'i* the fortress was 
entrusted, but to strengthen the ])Osi- 
ti(»n wiili ivinforeemiMits from the Kan- 
dalair garrison, (Jeiieral Nc>tt, however, 
insi.sted that the retention of tlie fortress 
of Giri^lik was under the eireiinistaiu'es 
a false j)OMtiou, and moreover impruc- 
t icahle; he accordingly in.sistcd on witli- 
drawing the regiment and guns to Kan- 
dahar before the country became gene- 
rally disturbed, and their retreat iin- 
XH)S8ible. In this juncture Major Kaw- 
rnson deteriiiined on sending out 
Mohamed Kooli Khan to assume the 
government of Hiiishk. He allowed 
him a small party of Bunikzye horse, 
and further placed under his orders a 
body of 200 tnusketoers, Sitidis, Bo- 
looehes, IhinjabiB, and liidiaus, who 
were led bjra fine Indian soldier ntuned 
Bulwunt Singh. This small garrison, 
B\ii)poi*ted by a couple of guns furnislied 
by tlio Afghan govci nment. suecesBfull^^ 


h(dd Girishk throughout the whole 
j)ent)d of the Afghan troubles, from 
November, 1841, to Aug\ist, 1842, not- 
withstanding tlmt the Dooninees. to the 
number of loptno or lOjOou men, were 
in arms around tliein, sornetirnes as- 
saulting and besieging the fortress, 
S( mistimes eutting otF the comiuunica- 
ti(»n.s with Karidaliar. and at other times 
engaging General Nott’s army in the 
field, d'his defence of Ginshk, difficult 
of coiir.'^e as it was to furnish the gaiTi- 
son with food and aimnnnition, and to 
communicate to them or<lers from Kan- 
dahar, wjus one of the most }>rilliarit 
ex}doits of the war, and rctlcets the 
greatt‘st credit on the leaders IMnhamed 
Kooli Khan :uul Bulwunt Singh. At 
one ]>eri«*d the Doorauees besieged 
Girishk closely for three Bneces.sive 
moutlis, and made repeated as8i^llltfl. 
It may bo ad<led, that it was mainly 
owing to M<^hamed Kooli Khan’s iii- 
flueuco in the Helmund, where the 
(MdooB** were principally of his own 
tribe, that we were mainly indebted for 
tlie supply of provisioiiB to the giU'rison. 
Irnmodiutely before our evacuation of 
Kandaliar, Major Rawlinson witlidrew 
the Girishk garrison nuinulested to the 
city of Kandahar, Bottled tlieir arrears 
of pay, and tmusferred them to the ser- 
vice of Suftur Jung, who was left in the 
government when the tw’o columns of 
the Knglish army marched respectively 
for Kabul and Sinde. - En. 


“ Tile Afghan tribcttmon, as distinguished from the raisivan cultivators. — E d. 
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I indulged some hope of quiet. This was soon dissipated, for 
tlie Naib, lieutenant of the Sirdar, Gul Mohamed Khan, had 
never seen me, and therefore proceeded to gratify his curiosity 
the moment he heard that I had amved. lie burst into my room, 
out of breath with haste, and then stood still and mute to stare 
at me. After having scanned me from head to foot with a 
savaire and ironical look, he broke silence thus : “ If I were not 
afraid of the Sirdar, I should have cut your throat by tliis time.’’ 
Regardless of all prudential considerations, 1 obeyed the sudden 
impulse to chastise his insolence, and, springing at his throat, 
threw him down. I then rated him soumlly, and j)itching him 
him out of the door, had the satisfaction of hearing him roll 
down the staircase, while I barricaded myself inside in the best 
way I could with two tent-poles which hn]>pened to be in iny 
prison. His cries soon brought five or six sepoys to his assistance ; 
they broke open my door, cand beat me till I was covered with 
blood, and I hardly know wliat the result might have been, but 
for the timely arrival of Rahimdil Khan and the Moonshee, 
quickly followed by the Sirdar. Though abusing me all the 
time, he had the two soldiers beaten who had been most forward 
in injuring me, and severely reprimanded Rahimdil Khan and 
the Moonshee for having left me even for a moment. He ordered 
them to occupy the room next to mine, and my door was locked 
and a sentry ordered to remain constantly seated agminst it. 
Whether from forgetfulness, or from an intention to punish me, 
the rascals left me the next four-and-twenty hours without any- 
thing to eat. 

I remained in close confinement for eight days, seeing only the 
Moonshee, who brought me each morning a few ounces of black 
bread and some sour milk. My prison was in the highest 
tower of the fort, amongst the rubbish, about twenty or twenty-five 
feet above the ditch, and on one side open to the country, for the 
external wall had to a certain exUmt fallen down. On the other 
side of this, the sentry, who was on guard there night and day, 
ready to seize me should 1 be so rash as to try the leap, was 
posted. I had thought of it more than once, to escape the suf- 
ferings I endured in this loft : a burning sun shone into it the 
whole day, and I was pestered unremittingly by flies, gnats, and 
humble-bees ; but my worst misfortune was, that I was obliged to 
sit almost constantly in the comer they particularly fancied, for, 
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if I stood or sat where the passers by could see me, I was sure 
to be insulted. During the first few days the more humane 
amongst them would give me words of kindness and consolation, 
but they were sometimes beaten by the fanatical party in con- 
secjuence, so that I subsequently received nothing but abuse. In 
keej)iiig from the open side to avoid this, I lost my only pleasure, 
that of looking at the country, and following the broad waters of 
the Ilelmund winding through the smiling plain, covered with 
jdantations, cultivation, and beautiful green pastures. Not- 
withstanding my helpless position, I loved to let my imagination 
run riot: sometimes -1 fancied 1 was free; sometimes that I 
wfLs in France again amongst my family and friends. The 
nmiance, however, did not last long, for the vermin that I could 
not prevent from getting into my clothes, and the rattling of my 
inside from the scantiiu'ss of my daily ration, quickly dispelled 
th(‘se day-dri'ams, and dragged me roughly back to the sad reality 
of my j)osition. 
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Return of the messenger from Kandahar — Further delay — The Khan timis thief 

— Khak-i-choupaii — Khoosk-i*Nakood — Tomb of the Imaum zadeh — Haouz 

— Sufferings of the author — Takht Sinjavi — The Urgund-ab river — The old 
town of Kandahar — The climate and productions — The i)resent town — 
Inhabitants — Trade of Kandahar — ‘Population — -History of the city — 
Alexander the Great — Anecdote of its Arab conquerors — Yacoub ben Leis — 
Mahmood the Ghuznehvide — The Tartar conquests — Kandahar taken by 
Baber — By the Persians — Sultan Hussein Mirza — Kandahar taken by Shah 
Abbas — Afterwards by Jehanghir — By the Uzbeks ■ — By Nadir Sbah — 
Kandahar becomes the capital of Afghanistan — The family of the Moha- 
medzye — Ferrier enters Kandahar — Lai Khan sends him a pilau — Descrip- 
tion of the author’s abode — Fate of Mirza Mohamed Wali — Villanous act of 
Sedik Khan — Liberality of the English — The author in better (piarters — 
Interview with Kohendil Khan — I)escri}>tioii of tlie Sirdar — Afghan i)f)liti('H 

— The Sirdar’s opinion of the Russians and the English — Of the PtJi'sians — 
Persists in thinking the author an Englishman — Oj)inionH on European 
Governments — The Sirdar’s advice to the author. 

At last, on the evening of the 25th of August, Berkhordar Khan 
returned with orders from Koluuidil Khan to send me under 
escort to Kandahar. Thank God ! 1 was then on the point of 
leaving the hands of th(‘se brigands. Perhaps, it is true, J miglit 
fall amongst others as bad ; but at least it was one stej) in the 
right direction, and that fact gave me the liveliest sensations of 
pleasure. 

My departure ought to have taken place on the 2Cth, but, on 
divers pretexts, the Sirdar delayed it till the following day, and 
that also passed without my starting. On sending to him to in- 
quire the motives of this conduct, he came to me himself, begged 
me to be patient, and assured me that I should set out the next 
night. After he was gone, the Moonshee exjdained the reason. 
Mohamed Sedik had discovered that one of my trunks had 
escaped his vigilance, and he wanted to examine it. lie had 
written about me to his father, in a tone which he hoped would 
induce him to send me back to Herat, or by Shikarpoor to 
Kelat, when he could have plundered me without any danger of 
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my complaints reaching Kandahar. But Kohendil Khan’s hist 
letter destroyed his ])lan, and he was undecided for a day or two 
what to do. Kventually h(i sent two })orter3 to my prison with the 
trunk I had concealed at the Moonshee’s, and arrived a few 
minutes after, to take an inventory of its contents ; having 
allirmed that Kohendil Khan had charged him to examine my 
pajK^rs strictly, to se(' that I w^as not the bearer of any letters for 
his enemies that might be injurious to him After having 
closely examined every article, he quietly put aside those that he 
thought he should lik(‘ to keep, and then said, that in consideration 
of the servici^s he had rendered me, i\n) food I had consumed, 
and his having at different times saved my life, he hojxjd 1 would 
make him a ])rcscnt of tlie trifles he had selected. Although so 
(‘utirely in his j)ower I refused, and rejiroached him in the bitter- 
(‘st terms for his barbarous conduct ; but the villain wiis in no way 
moved, and only remarked tliat he should lune been willing to 
obtain my consent, but could do very well without it, and then 
retin'd, carrying off two-thirds of my things and all my money, 
for fear, he said, that I should use it to his father's detriment, and 
proiuis(*d to r(‘st(»re it at Kandahar. 

Khak’i-choupan^ August 28th — seven parasangs — over a barren 
})laiii. 1 was very early on horseback, with my escort of eight 
soldiers, and left (iirislik with a heart full of hatred for its in- 
habitants and lively joy at my de))arture. We forded the Hel- 
mund a quarter of an hour from the fortres.s. This can only be 
done in tlie three' summer montlis ; for the rest of the year it is 
so much swollen by the rains and the melting of the snows in the 
mountains of the Taropamisus that it can only be crossed in a 
ferryf)oat which the Sirdar lets to the highest bidder. After seven 
hours’ travelling we came to a muddy and oflensive marsh, near 
which we made our halt There was a village about half an hour 
fih ther on the right ; but as a bad fever was raging there, my 
escorl would not go into it. They dined in a few minutes off 
bread and cheese and raw onions, and threw^ me the fragments 
when tliey had finished. I wiis obliged to be content, all insuf- 
ficient as the meal was to satisfy my ravenous liungcr. 

Khoosh-i-Nahood and Haouz^ August 29th — eight parasangs — 
through a plain destitute of water, and covered with brambles. 
When I awoke in the morning I found my escort had been in- 
creased by two soldiers, who had been sent after me by the Sir- 
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dar. He had taken from me the first volume of Bianchi’s Turk- 
ish and French Dictionary, but I had succeeded in concealing- the 
second by sliding it under me unperceived, as I hoped, by any 
one ; but his rogue of a naib had noticed me and told the Sirdar 
after I was gone. Immediately on receiving this information he 
sent these two satellites on ray track, with orders to overtake me 
and bring it back ; and they performed their mission with their 
usual brutality. 

We remounted when they had left, and stopped again, after 
two hours’ riding, near a caravanserai of mud built by the English, 
named Khoosk-i-Nakood ; close to which we found one or two 
inhabited houses, with gardens, supplied with water from a kariz. 
Vast ruins surround this place ; the most remarkable is an im- 
mense artificial mound, anciently crowned by a fortress said to 
have been destroyed by Nadir Shah. This had undoubtedly bec'ii 
the citadel of the town, of which there are traces all round, but 
of wiiich nothing habitable remains except an Imaumzadeh, 
where a dervish lives in charge of the tomb. 

It was here that Ahmed Shah Suddozye was elected king of the 
Afghans by the united Sirdars. I do not know why the inhabi- 
tants of this place call it also Kaleh Nadir. Besides the Iniauin- 
zadeh there arc several other tombs in j)retty good j)reservation, 
and about tw^enty eypresses, the ])erj)etual verdure of which is in 
singular contrast to the aridity of the place. e waited here 
through the four hottest hours of the day, and then rode on to 
Ilaouz, leaving a little on our right the river Urgund-ab, and 
having mountains of dark rocks, most caj)riciously tossed about, on 
our left. The moving sands, of the reddish tint of the desert 
south of the river, are brought by the south w ind as far as the 
base of the mountains. By night we had very nearly reached 
Ilaouz, so named from the vast reservoir of water there. The 
Prince Sufder Jung, the governor left by the English in 1842, 
was here defeated by Kohendil Khan. 

A league to the right, a short distance before arriving at 
Ilaouz, is seen an artificial mound, similar to that at Khoosk-i- 
Nakood, named Sungusur. Several large villages surround it ; and 
in one near the road, beyond Ilaouz, w^c halted. I arrived at this 
place so exhausted by heat, hunger, and thirst, that I could not 
dismount by myself ; and when I had been lifted from my horse 
I fell down. The guards did on this occasion show me some com- 
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j)assu)n, for they gavi^ me a larger allowance of bread than usual, 
and added to it some cheese and a jug of milk. 

Kandahar^ August 80tli — six parasangs of plain. After having 
travelled three hours across a desert, we sheltered ourselves from 
the mid-day heat under a plantation of trees on the borders of 
a branch of the Urgimd-ab, in a place called Takht-i-Sunjuree ; 
thenc(* to Kandahar it is three parasangs, and the country all the 
way is covcTcd with liouses, trees, and cultivation, on both sides. 

c cross(‘d tlie Urgimd-ab an hour and a half before we reached 
the town. The bed was nearly dry, and contained only a few 
pools of water in the deepest parts ; for all that the heat had 
left was consumed in artificial irrigation. Bi'yond the river the 
(‘ountry contracts, and rocks are scattered here and there over it ; 
it is int(‘rsect(Hl by streams, watering large gardens and orchards. 

The old town of Kandahar was situated lialfway between tlie 
rrgiind-ab and the present town. It occn})ied an exceedingly 
strong position upon a very high mountain of abrupt rocks, and 
was divided into thn'c distinct parts, each on a separate eminence, 
an<l capable of mutual defence. The highest crests of these 
mountains an* crowned with many tow('rs, united by curtains ; 
till* one on the culminating ])oint may be called iin))regnablc. It 
commamh'd the citadel wliich st(H)d lower down on the second emi- 
iK'iice, and this in turn commanded the town, which was on a 
tal)le-land elevated abo\e the plain. The triple walls surround- 
ing file city were at a considerable distance from it, and enclosed 
a space between them and tiu* town to admit of the encampment 
of a garrison in time of war ; it was used as garden-gi'ound in 
time of })eace. (dos(' to the road 1 observed the remains, in pretty 
good pr(*servation, of a formidable bastion that liad been built by 
the troo])s of Nadir Shah, to breach the walls. 

Above this ])astion may be seen a flight of sixty steps cut in 
the side of the rock, leading to a small chamber also cut in the 
rock ; the walls of the inside are decorated with sculptures, 
amongst which two chained lions attract particular attention from 
the grandi'ur of their dimensions. 

The ramparts of the old town were principally constructed of 
pieces of rock, cemented together by a mixture of clay and chopped 
straw ; and thus constructed they resist much longer than would be 
expected the attacks of artillery. That of Nadir Shah was nume- 
rous and well served, and yet he was a long time under the 
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walls before he made a practicable breach. It was from the 
heights, and by the heroic gallantry of the Baktiyaris, that the place 
was taken and subsequently entirely ruined. Nadir Shah rebuilt 
it a cannon-shot lower down, on the plain, and called it Nadir- 
abad ; but it was not long before the new city underwent the same 
misfortunes as its predecessor.* Ahmed Shah Suddozye de])opulated 
it when he obtained the Afghan throne, after the death of Nadir, 
and installed its inhabitants in another new town which he built 
on the same plain, three quarters of an hour more to the east. 
This he surrounded with a ditch, and flanked with a ciUidel. 
The wdiole is now in existence, and may be aj)j)roached in all 
security to within forty or fifty yards of the walls, undi'r cover 
of the numerous gardens and orchards. It is corninanded on 
several points by the rocky hills, the last slopes of which come 
almost up to the ditch of the fortification. The })lace could be 
easily reduced ; and nothing can compensate for the security of the 
fine position that Kandahar originally oecnpi('d.t The environs 


“The ancient city semetirnosKaid 
to have been founded by LohraBp, a 
Persian king, who flourished in tiuie.s of 
very remote antuiuity, and to whom 
also the founding of Herat is attributed. 
It is asserted by otbei*s, witli far greaUu* 
probability, to have been built by Se- 
cunder Zoolkurnyne ; that is, by Alex- 
ander the Great. The tnulitions of tho 
Persians here agree witli the conjectures 
of European geographei’s, who tix on 
this site for one of the cities called 
Alexandi'ia. 

“ The ancient city stood till tlic reign 
of the Ghiljies, when Shah Hoosseiii 
founded a new city, under the name of 
Hussein-abad. Nadir Shah attempted 
again to alter the site of the town, and 
built Nadirabad ; at last, Ahmed Shah 
founded the present city,“ to which l>c 
gave the name of Ahmed Shauhee, and 
the title of Ashrefool I»elaiid, or the 
noblest of cities ; by that name and 
title it is still mentioned in public 
papers, and in the language of the court; 
but the old name of Kandahar still pre- 
vails among the people, thougli it has 
lost its rhyming addition of Haurool 
Kurrar, or the abode of quiet. Ahmed 
Shah himself marked out the limits of 
the present city, and laid down the 
regular plan which is still so remarkable 


in its execution. He surrouudtsl it 
with a wall. Jind pr<)|josed to have a(ld»M.l 
a ditch ; but the l)ooranecs ai-e Kuid to 
have objected to his fort ilications, and 
to have (hwiured that their <litc}i was 
tlu' Cheme-u of I’istaiifa meadow lu'ar 
Bistaii, in the most western j>art of IVr- 
sian Khora.ssaii). Kandahar was tho 
cajjirai of the Dooranetr empire in 
Ahme<l Shah’s time, butTimour elninged 
the scat of government to Kabul.”— 
L'.i'tr.ict frotji L'/ji/iULSloHc's Kdij'il, vol. ii. 
p. IL'IK — Ei). 

At the foot of the ]'uins of the old town 
of Kandahar is one of the most eedebrated 
reliqnes of antiijuity belonging to the 
laisteiii world. It i.s neither more nor 
less than the water-pot of Fo or Huddha. 
It was carried to Kandahar by the tribes 
who lied in tho fourth century from 
Geiidharra <)n the Indus to escape an 
invasion of tlie Yutchi, who made tho 
in-uj)tiou from Chinese Tatary with tho 
expre.ss purpose of obtaining tlie pot. 
Jt is the holiest relicjueof the Euddhist 
world, and still retains among, the Ma- 
hometans of Kandahar a sacred and 
miraculous character. It is called the 
Kash-guli- Ali, or A li’s pot. It is formed 
of stone, and may contain about twenty 
gallons. — bb). 

t Accordiwg to the ordinm’y military 


In 1753 or 1754. 
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are exceedingly picturesque. The town may be said to be buried 
amongst gardens, orchards, and plantations of beautiful shrubs, 
through which flow streams of the clearest water. In these gar- 
dens are many little hillocks and rocks, on the slo[)es of which 
the inhabitants have cut slides, on which they amuse themselves 
on gala days. Fruits and vegetables grow here luxuriantly, 
better than anywhere else in Afghanistan ; the pomegranates 
have not their equal in the world. The sweetmeats and grapes 
also deserve to be noticed ; and the tobacco, which is produced in 
abundance, is much est(‘emed. The cereal produce is of superior 
quality, most especially the wheat : its wdiitcness and beauty are 
rare. All the necessaries of life are sold here surprisingly cheap ; 
and with these advantages it has that most valuable one, an agree- 
able climate.* 


opinion, a poHitioii on the plain is .always 
.sti'oiiji'er tiian a position on the side of 
a hill, and it is ditlicult to s<'iy why this 
.should not ap])ly as iiiucdi to Kandahar 
its to other jilaees. Kiindahin’ is weak, 
hecaitso, ill tlio first [tluce, it hits no 
j/lacLs, nor lias it any ravelins or flank- 
in^^ dol’eiices to defend the lon^ line of 
CMii'taiii. The ditcli, moreover, on the 
snuthern side is very shidlovv, and the 
water might be cut off from the city, 
the Kti'cams which supply the city 
being diverted by an enemy on the 
IJrguud'ub. It may be remembered, 
liowever, in speaking of thti weakness 
of Kandahar, that it was strung enough 
tu resist the whole Afghan army of 
lo,00') men, w hen lield hy a very weak 
g.i.rriBon, on the memorable night of 
the 2nth March, 1S4-. — Ki). 

♦ The following is Humes’s account of 
Kabul, the other capital of Afghau- 
i.stan; — 

“ Kabul is a most bustling and popu- 
lous city. Such is the noise in the 
afterroon, that in the stixjets one cannot 
make an attendant hear. The great 
bazaar or ‘ chouchut/ is an elegant 
arcade, nearly bOo feet long, and about 
.30 broad: it is divided into four equal 
jmrte. Its roof is jialnted, and over 
the shops are the houses of some of 
the citizens. The plan is judicious, 
but it luis been loft unfinished ; and 
the fountains and cistems that formed 
a part of it lie neglecteil. Still there 
are few such bazaiu’s in the Etist, and 
one wonders at the silks, cloths, and 


goods which are arrayed under its 
piazzas. In the evening it presents a 
very interesting sight ; each shoj) is 
lighted up by a lamp suspended in 
front, wliicli gives the city an a}>j>t‘ar- 
anco of being illuminated. The number 
of 8hoj)H for tlie sale of dried fruits 
is remarkable, and their arrangement 
tisteful. In May one may purcluuie the 
gra}>es, pears, api)le.s, (piinces, luid even 
melons of the bygone seiusoii, then ten 
months ohl. Tliere are poulterers’ 
shops, at which snijKvs, ducks, par- 
tridges, and ])lover.s, with otiier giuue, 
may be purcliased. The shojis of the 
shoemakers and hardware retailers am 
also arranged with singular neatness. 
Every trade has its se])anito bazaar, 
and all of them seem busy. There are 
booksellers and veiulers of paper, much 
of which is Kussian, and of a blue 
colour. The mouth of May is the 
sciisoii of the ‘ falodeh,’ which is a 
.white jelly straiiieil from wheat, and 
drunk with sherbet and snow. The 
I>eople ai'o very fond of it, and the 
8hopkeey>ei*s in all parts of the town 
seem constantly at work with their 
customers. A pillar of snow stuids on 
one side of them, and a fountain jdays 
near it, which gives these places a cotd 
and cloiiu appearance. Around the 
bakers’ shops crowds of peo]>le may bo 
scon waiting for their bread. I ob- 
served that they baked it by plastering 
it to the sides of the oven. 

** Kabul is famed for its kabobs, or 
cooked moats, which are in great re- 
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The great heats of summer are tempered by the north-east wind 
which comes fresh from the snowy regions of the Paropamisus 
mountains. Snow does not fall on the plain every winter ; and 
when it does it melts almost as soon as it touches the ground. 
The mildness of the temperature in that season attracted the Suddo- 
zye sovereigns from Kabul, where they resided in the summer ; 
and thus both towns were equally looked upon as capitals. But 
Kandahar lost the title in the reign of Timour Shah, for having 
supported the pretensions of his brother Suleiman Mirza to the 
Afghan throne, on the death of their father Ahmed Shah. 

The town of Kandahar is an oblong, with nearly a parasang of area. 
It is surrounded by a high and thick wall of earth, protected by a 
deep but not very wide ditch. The citadel is situated on the north 
of the town, and contains a very good residence, which Kohendil 
Khan inhabits. The fortifications were put into a good state by 
the English, and <ire capable of resisting the attacks of an Afghan 
army; they also built large barracks on a great space situated 
outside the Herat gate ; these were uninhabited, but in good con- 
dition, in 1845. 

The interior of Kandahar is in no way remarkable. The water 
circulates al)undantly through all parts of it, and would be of 
infinite value to the inhabitants if they did not deprive tlunnselves 
of it in a thousand stupid or careless ways. A swarm of w omen 


Few cook at home. ‘ Khii- 
wash ’ was tlie tlainty of tJie May 
season in Kahul. It is merely blanched 
rhubarb, which is reared under a careful 
protection of the sun, and grows up 
rankly under the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood. Its flavour is delicious. 
‘Shabash rhuwash! Rravo rhuvvash!^ 
is the cry in the streets, and every one 
bnys it. In the most crowded parts of 
the city there are story-tellers amusing 
the idlers, or dervises proclaiming the 
glories and deeds of the prophets. If 
a baker makes his appearance before 
these worthies, they demand a cake in 
the name of some prophet ; and to 
judge by the number who follow their 
occupation, it must be a profitable one. 
There are no wheeled canriages in 
Kabul. The streets are not very narrow; 
they are kept in a go(Ki state during 
dry weather, and are intersected by 
small covered aqueducts of clean water, 
which is a great convenience to the 


peoj»le. Wo passed along them with- 
out observation and even without an 
attcmlant. To me the aj)j)earance of 
the jicople wjis more novel than the 
haziuvrs. They sauntered about dressed 
in sheepskin cloaks, and seemed huge 
fi-oin the quantity of clothes they wore. 
All the children have ruby-red cheeks, 
which I at first tvx)k for an artificial 
colour, till I found it to bo the gay 
bloom of youth. 7die older ])eople 
seem to lose it. Kahul is a compactly- 
b\nlt city, but its houses have no pro- 
tension to elegance. They are con- 
structed of sun-dried bricks and wood, 
and few of them are moje than two 
stories high. It is thickly peopled, and 
bjis a population of about (JO.Ouo souls, 
'i'he river of Kabul passes through the 
city, and ti-adition says it htis three 
times carried it away or inundated it. 
In rain there is not a dirtier phu;c than 
Kabul.” — Extract from JhirncHS Travels 
into lJo/ihara^\o\.\. pp. 144, 145, 14G, 147. 
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are always wasli’miLJ: tlieir elotlies in it ; the men in with their 
clothes on to get rid of the vermin in them ; find every species of 
im})urity from the houses and shambles is thrown into it — never- 
tludess, the population feel no repugnance to using it with their food ! 

The mosque, which contains the tomb of Ahmed Shall Suddozye, 
is th(‘ only fine monument existing in the tow n. The bazars are 
composed of four coviTed streets, which meet at a round point 
called (Jharsook, wh(‘re the chief judge resides, and where his 
sent(*nc{‘s are executed. The town is divided into many mohullas, 
or quarters, each of w hich belongs to one of the numerous tribes 
and nations w'hi(‘h form the iiihabitfints of the city. The popu- 
lation of Kandahar is composed iis follows : — 

1. One-fourth, Afghans of the tribe of Barukzyes. 

2. An eighth, Afghans of tin* tribe of Ghiljees. 

3. An eighth, Afghans, various other trilies, Ooorauee. 

4. llalR Parsivans and Hindoos.* 

Then' are neither Jews nor Arnu'nians there. 

Th(‘ trade of the jdaci' is almost entindy in the hands of the 
Parsivans and Hindoos, and was con.-ideralde till 1^S41. llie 
ni(‘rchandise canu' from Indifi, and was dispersi'd amongst the 
Hazarahs and Belooches in Kabul, Herat, lk)khara. and even Khiva. 
But since Kohendil Khan regained the reins of government in 
1343, after the retreat of the English, his tyranny and spoliations, 
for his own benefit and to jirovide himself a store against reverses 
of fortune, have driven away the princijial merchants, or oldiged 
tl em to realizv^ their property and bury it in the earth, awaiting 
the return of security. 

Tile ]>oj)ulatlon of Kandahar amounted, eight years ago, to 
bo, 000 inhabitants: it is now reduced to half that number, 
and diminishes every year, on account of the inflictions and in- 
sults wdiich weigh upon the peo])le. Kohendil Khan has given, 
in vain, the most severe orders for the unhapjiy emigrants to be 
arrested at the frontiers ; the greater number always escape, and 
s('ek security in Herat or in India. But woe to those wdio are 
caught! they suffer piteously indeed. Brought back bound to 
Kandaliar, they are not only stripped of the projierty they may 
have upon them, but are put to the torture to make them disclose 


* One l:xr[;e (inarter of the town, Iiowever, the N.E., is entirely inhabited by the 
llerdoi-uni tribe. — Ki). 
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where, if they have any more, they have hidden it ; and they arc 
afterwards employed on public works, where they earn nothing 
but an insufficient subsistence, their small pay being seized by 
the sovereign — who, by exactions of every description, alienates 
more and more the good-will of his subjects. Up to the year 
1844 he confined his cruelties to the industrious classes only, the 
Parsivans and Hindoos ; but since that ])eriod he hasf persecuted 
the Afghans equally, and that may eventually cost him dear. 

From the remotest times Kandaliar must have been a town of 
much importance in Asia, as its geographical position sufficiently 
indicates, it being the central point at which the roads from Herat, 
Seistan, Gour, India, and Kabul unite, and the commercial mart 
of these localities. 

Some authors consider Kandahar as an Indian, others as a Persian 
town ; the Afghans themselves include it in Khorassan, to which 
province they assign the Indus (called also the Attok and the 
Scinde) as the limit. According to them J?/dia commences only 
on the other side, and to the south of this river, from tlu* point at 
which it receives the Sutlej ; that is to say, north of the territory 
of the Mahrattas and Moguls. 

The Punjab, comprehending Kashmir and the country of the 
Sikhs, and Zablestan, coinju'chending Ghuznl and Kahul, form 
another country called by tluari 

The inhabitants of India th('y call Hinde(‘s, and those of llindostan 
Ilindostanees. This arrangement a]>j)pears to be a very ancient 
one ; and it is not astonishing that Kandahar, being so near both 
these countries, and frequently added to one or the other by con- 
quest, should have been considered as alternately belonging to 
either by the ancient authors, whose idi^as have been adopted by 
some geographers of our own days. They consider Kandahar to 
have been one of the seven cities built in the interior of Asia by 
Alexander the Great, resting their opinion on the slight supposi- 
tion that Kandar or Kandahar* is only an abbreviation of the 
name Iskandar, by which Alexander is known in the East ; and in 
this there is nothing improbable, for it must l)e the point to which 
the Macedonian conqueror advanced when ho quitted Furrah to go 


* Kandahar is said to have been called from the Ganclharra of the Indus in the 
so from the (Jandharras (Greek Gan- fourth century. See Appendices for 
daridee), who migrated to the westward further account. — Ed. 
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to Arachosia,* whence he turned northward. Finding the country 
rich, and a desirable* site existing on the southern point of the 
mountains, from which the various roads could be commanded, he 
could not select a bette'r for tlie purpose, and there he erected a 
fortress, destined to shelter his troops and contain the population. 

From the hands of Alexander Kandahar passed into the power of 
the Selcukides, whose history is involved in obscurity. It is scarcely 
possible to determine what its condition was under the dominion of 
th(* l^irthians and Sassanides, for the history of Kandahar at that 
time is envelo])ed in darkness, which lasted nearly to the period 
when the successors of Mahomi't invaded Persia ; but it appears 
cf*rtain tluit the Arabs jienetrated into it in the first age of the 
Hegira. That is the opinion of llerbelot, who founded it upon 
that of Kawan el Moolk. 'J'hese are his words: — ‘‘ In the year 
of the llegnra d()4 (a.d. in the (.’ali)>hat of Mocktader, in 

digging for the foundation of a tower at Kandahar, a subterranean 
ca\e was discoviavd, in which were a thousand Afab heads, all 
attached to the same chain, which had evich'Utly remained in good 
pn'servation since the yriir lleg. 70 (a.d. for a paj)er with 

this (late upon it was found attaclual by a silken thread to the ears 
of the twenty-nine most important skulls, with their j)roper 
names.'’ This w'oidd iudi(*ate that the Arabs at first met with no 
great suct'css in tludr enterprise against this town : nevertheless 
they eventually became masters of it.j 

In lleg. 252 (a.d. 8i)5), Yacoob ben Leis, founder of the 
dynasty of the Sofia rides, J ))ossessed himself of Kandahar ; the Sas- 
sanides drove out his successors, and it was taken from them by 
tliC famous Mahinood (ihuznevi, whose dynasty was overthrown by 
that of the Gauridc's. Under these last Kandahar fell by turns 
into the hands of pett)^ambitious chii'fs, who all succumbed to the 
Seljookides. These possessed it till Sanjar, a jjriiicc of that 
dynasty, was overthrown by the Turkomans. 


* Aruchosift can bo shown, 

by tlic Gi’ot'k inoasnroinonts, to have 
boon at tlio ruins of Shchr-Zoluiuk, or 
Olan llobat, between Kilajit-i-Ghiljie and 
Mokoor. — Ki>. 

t Tlie early campaigns of the Arabs 
against Kandahar are given at Icngtli 
from the work of Beladeri, in M. Ke- 
naiuFs ‘Frjigments of Arab History/ 
Paris, about — Ed. 


+ St'ifar inonns a. worker in copper. 
The Solfaride dymi^ty began, according 
to some, Heg. according to others, 
248, ami lasted for throe gt'norations, 
till it was rei)laced by that of the Sapa- 
Hides, about the end of tlie same cen 
tnry of the Hegira. See D'Hcrbelot. — 
Ed. 
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The last were established in the town in Ileg. 540 (a.d. 1153), 
and a few years after it fell under the power of Ghyaz eddin Mo- 
hamed, a Gauride prince. Allah eddin Mohamed, Sultan of 
Khaurism, took it, lleg. 507 (a.d. 1210) ; and his son was dis- 
possessed by the fninous Ghenps Khan, Ile^. (>09 (a.d. 1222). 

Tlie descendants of tlnit conqueror allowed it to be wrenched 
from them by the prince of the dynasty of Malek-Kurt, who w('re 
succeeded by the chiefs of the country till the ])eri()d at which 
Tamerlane invaded and took possession of it, He^. 77() (a.d. 
1389) ; at his death it became part of the dominions of his son, 
Shah Rokh. The Timourides retained it till 11 e^. 855 (a.d. 
14()8), at which epoch the death of the Sultan Aboo Seid caused 
the dismemberment of the empire: after this time Kandahar and 
some surrounding- districts soon formed an ind(‘j)endent stat(^ 
In Heg. 899 (a.d. 1512) it was in the power of a chief called 
vShah Beg, who was dispossessed by th(» fanH>us Balxu*, founder of 
the dynasty of the Moguls in India, to whose dominions it was 
annexed. 

Not long afterwards Kandahar was seized by the Persians, and 
became from that moment the cause of j)erpt‘tual wars b(‘tw(H*n 
the two empires. In Heg. 922 (a.d. 1535) it was taken, and 
for some time after held, by Sam Mirza, a revolted prince of the 
dynasty of the Seferiges ; but it was retaken by Thamasp Shah, 
and the governinent of it confided to l^ir Boodak Khan, Kajar, 
wlio, having been besieged the following year by Kamran Mirza, 
son of Baber, gave him up tin* place, which fell therefore for a 
short time into the power of Thamasp. At the death of that 
prince one of his nephews, Sultan Hussein Mirza, had himself 
proclaimed king, and declared himself indepcmdimt of the Shah 
Ismael, son and successor of Thamasp to ?he throne of Persia, 

This ]>rince, wishing to take the life of one of his officers whom 
he distrusted, laid a plan for having him poisoned at a banquet 
to which he invited him ; but his intended victim, being warned 
of Hussein’s treachery, dexterously managed that \ho cup in- 
tended for him should be jmesented to the Sultan, who unsus- 
piciously quaffed the contents, and died, as he deserved to do, the 
victim of his own perfidy. 

After this event, Humayoon, son and successor of Baber, seized 
upon Kandahar ; but having been dethroned in a revolt, he re- 
warded Thamasp, who aided him in regaining his power, by the 
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cession of this town, Ileg. 932 (a.d. 1545). Akbar, son of 
Ilumayooii, took it by stratagem from the Persians ; but Sliah 
Abbas the Great retook it. Heg. 996 (a.d. 1609), and it soon 
after fell under the power of Jebanghir, Emperor of the Moguls. 

It fell to the Persians again lleg. 1007 (a.d. 1620) ; but 
at the (h^ath of Shah Abbas, the Usbeks, thinking they 
could recommence their depredations with impunity, invaded 
Khorassan ; beaten liowever by the Persian troops who held this 
province, they marched upon Kandahar, of which they possessed 
themselves by means of the defection of the Persian governor, 
Ali Murdan Khan, who, conceiving he would b(‘ condemned 
to death l)y Shah Seti, grandson and successor of Shah Abbas, 
evacuated the town, and at the head of his troops arrived at the 
court of tile (ireat Mogul, to whom he render(‘d homage. 

The Usbeks were not driven from the phuv till llcg. 1021 
(a.d. 1634), liy tlu‘ Emperor Shah Jehangiiir, from whom the 
Persians took it, lh‘g. 1037 (a.d, 1650), under the reign of Sliah 
Abbas the Second. After this epoch, although frequently besieged 
by the Moguls — once commanded by the famous Auningz(*be in 
jierson, Ib'g. 1096 (a.d. 1709) — tlu'v w(‘re n<*v(*r al)lt* to retake 
it, and it continued Persian up to the time of tin' revolt of the 
famous Mir \\‘is, an Afghan chief of the (Hiiljee tribe, who was 
succeeded, first, by liis brother, Mir AlMluilab, and afterwards by 
his two sons, Mir Mabmood and Alir Hussein. 

The last was disposM'ssed by Nadir Shah, at whose death Kan- 
dahar became tin* capital of the new kingdom of Afghanistan, of 
which Ahmed Shah Suddozye was the founder; his dynasty was 
overthrown by the Harukzyes, lleg. 1203 (a.d. 1816). The family 
of tin* MohaiiK'dzyes jiossessed itself of the various provinces of 
Afghanistan, from which it was expelled by the English, lleg. 
1226 to 1228 (a.d. 1839 to 1841); but after their retreat, Ko- 
h 'iidil Khan returned to Kandahar, and n*igned there absolute, 
[until his death in 1855. Kandahar is now Sciid to be in the 
j)ossession of Dost Mohamed.]-" Ed. 

To return from this historical sketch to my own journey. One 
of my escort went on in advance from Tekie Sindjavi to give 
Koh(*ndil Khan notice of my approach, and at nightfall I met 
him near the English barracks returning for me, accomj)anied by 
ten ferocious-looking rascals, by whom I was surrounded to prevent 
th(* possibility of any person coming near me. The sun was setting, 
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and the voice of the muezzin from the tall minarets summoned all 
good Mussulmans to prayer ; my guards immediately formed u}) in 
line and went through their various genuflexions with a precision 
worthy of a picked company. In one instant aftt'r they proceeded 
to satisfy the most voracious appetites it was ever my lot to witnc'ss 
amongst all the hungry men 1 have seen. They fell upon a pile of 
melons exposed for sale in the open air, and having thrown two or 
three pieces of small coin to the owner, who knew better than to 
grumble at the price oifered by the soldiers of the gi'eat Sirdar, a 
score of them disappeared in a moment of time. 1 bad at first 
thought them savage, but they seemed to me absolutely kind, 
when, after they had finished, they threw a melon to me, calling 
out higir^^ catch. I did so w ith the dexterity of the most 
practised monkey, and in an instant the delicious fruit had dis- 
appeared, for I was famished, and it w^as a long time since 1 had 
tasted anything so nice. 

After this short halt w^e entered the town, but the captain of the 
escort not having found at the gate the man who was to take us to 
a lodging, set about looking for him in a labyrinth of tortuous 
streets, the kiabane,* and the bazmirs, where I was carefully 
scrutinised by the ])e()pl(‘ ; we rode to and fro for an hour 
without finding him, and at last stood still, waiting for the return 
of a messenger that my guard had sent to look for him. Sur- 
round(‘d and, as usual, questioned by the crowd, and niy escort 
being completely puzzled what to do with me, they at last dechhul 
upon taking me to the Char-sook, where I was provisionally placed 
in the public prison, from which .some criminals were turned out 
to make room for me. llap])ily Lai Khan, an Afghan Jkrnkzye, 
came about half an hour after, and took me from there to a house 
that had been prepared for me. 

The darkness prevented me from seeing much of its details, but 
it appeared tolerably comfortable. What, however, I enjoyed 
exceedingly wms an excellent pilau that the Klian sent me from 
his own kitchen. 1 ate it with avidity, and, feeling greatly 
refreshed and renovated by such a meal, threw myself dowui to 
rest, and slept profoundly, under the happy impression that my 
reception at Kandahar augured better treatment for me than I 
had met with at Girishk. 


* i,e. The avenue. 
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August 31st. — When I awoke this morning I was struck with 
th(j beauty of my dwelling; it was worthy of a prince*. This 
palace contained various blocks of building, and I occupied the 
one destined for the harem. Aly guard amounted to fifty, and their 
orders were neither to let me go out of it, nor to let any one come 
in to s(»e me ; the commander Lai Khan was not to lose sight of 
me for a moment, and to sleep across my door at night. As, 
h()W(»ver, ev(‘ry avenue to the harem was well secured, I was 
allowed my liberty within the building; the portion next to me 
contained another prisoner who had also come to wander in this 
dangerous country ; it was Saadet Mulook, son of Shah Kararan, 
th(‘ eiHuny of the Mohainedzye then reigning. The room which I 
occupied was spacious, and the walls were coviTcd with many and 
various ornainents, beautifully (‘xecuted in n'lief in a species of 
plnstcr hard as stucco and shining as quartz, in which one 
might fancy spangles of silv(T had he(*n mixed ; this plaster is 
found in abundance in the plains of Kandahar on the very surface 
of the earth, but, instead of being c()mj)act and in lumps like that 
wdiich we use in I'rance, it resembles when found a bank of 
coral, is brittle, and crumbles under the slightest pressure ; some- 
times it is found of the (*ousistency of raw^ honey coming from the 
comh, but the colour is always of silvery whiteness. 

Besides its b(*auty, niy apartment bad the charm of a shady 
aspect in the daytime, and at night, by op(*ning the iqiper ]>art of 
the blinds, it could be k(‘pt cooler than the terraces on which the 
inhabitants of Kandahar sleep in the summer ; the court w as 
large, w ell-air(*d, and ornamented with two little gardens, separated 
by a very largi* basin, the wat(T in which was frightfully filthy, 
but the soldiers wamld not take the trouble to change it, and even 
bathed in it morning and evening. Wliatever miglit he my sen- 
sations of disgust at the thoughts of this water, 1 was nevertheless 
obliged to drink it all the time I was at Kandahar. Aly guards 
would not take the trouble to bring me any other ; why should 
th(‘y ? They drank it themselves : It was their only drink. 

(continuing my Inspection of this elegant prison, and congratu- 
lating myself on the selection that had been made for me, I 
wandered, accompiinied by Lai Khan, into a small garden, of 
which the alleys were paved with tiles, but as I approached the 
point where they met, which was occupied by a small dry basin, 
my breatli was almost taken away by a dreadfully fetid snu*!! that 
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proceeded from a mass of corruption alive with millions of worms 
and flies. Supposing it to have been the carcase of a sheep, \ 
asked my companion, in some astonishment, liow they cLuhl 
possibly use such a place as a butcher’s shambles ? He replic'd 
to my question with so strange a smile that I repeated it, and he 
answered sharply, “ This house belonged, some months ago, ro the* 
Mirza Mohained Wall, during the time that he received th(‘ 
taxes for the English, and the blood you see there is his. Ko- 
hendil Khan had him killed for a traitor. God recompense him 
in this world and in the next.” This sally was accompanitMl by a 
grin so ferocious that I felt almost alarnu‘d by it, and my heart 
sank within me at the fearful scene and recital. Wishing, how- 
ever, to hear more details of the wretched story, I impiired of one 
of my guards, whose answ'cr w^is an ironical laugh that might bc^ 
thus translated, ‘‘Take care they do not do as much for you.” 

I could not learn the history of the Mirza Mohamed Wali 
till after my return to Girishk, when the MoohsIum* Feiz ]Mo- 
hamed told me that he had lost his lif{‘ simj)Iy because' ^loha- 
med Sedik Khan coveted the house that I inhabited. T’liis most 
rapacious and cruel Sirdar had not one of his own at Kandahar in 
which to spend the wdiiter season ; he was tired of living in a 
hired domicile, and to build one would (*ost more money than lu' 
could make up his mind to part with, so he ])ref('rr(Ml aj)pro- 
priating to himself, by the crime of murd(T, the beautiful nisidencaj 
belonging to the unfortunate Mirza. 

The first step towards the attainment of his object w’^as the 
writing of a false letter in the naine of the English governor 
of Shikarpoor, in which he infomied Mohamed A\ ali that the 
English, not having given up tin* intention of taking Kandahar, 
would arrive almost immediately in great force, and charg-ed him 
to purchase a large quantity of corn, barley, and straw' for the 
army, and also to keep the partisans of the English cause togetlun’ 
in the town, ready to seize the Sirdars on the first signal. 

This precious missive once fabricated, the villain informed his 
father of the unw'ary Mirza s pretended treachery, and advised 
him to set spies round his house to seize his correspondence ; 
this was done, and of course it was not long before the malignant 
forgery was intercepted, and taken to Kohendil Khan, who com- 
manded the unhappy victim of his odious son to be killed imme- 
diately. Mohamed Sedik then begged his father to give hjm 
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the house as a reward for his shrewdness and zeal in his interests, 
and, as he expected, his ri'quest was granted. 

The English are, it must he acknowledged, great and generous, 
and reward handsomely those who serve them well or suffer in 
their cause. When the news of this atrocious assassination reached 
(Calcutta the DinH'tors ordered a pension of 1200Z. a-year, and 
a [iresiuit in ready money of 2000/., to hi) paid to the sur- 
viving nephew of Mirza Mohamed Wali ; the other had been 
killed with his uncle.* 

September 1st, 2nd, 3rd. — However lK‘autiful the residence in 
which I was now kept, it was quite impossible for me to forget 
that it s('rv('d me iinly as a jirisoii, and the consciousness of that 
fact, with tlie remembranct‘ of the tragical end of the proprietor, 
was well calculated to make' a mournful impression even on the 
firmest mind. Tin' delay also in obtaining an audience of Ko- 
lumdil Khan made me jirofoiindly sjul, though excepting that 
di'lay and my s(*clusion I had nothing to complain of at Kandahar. 
A good mi'al was brought to me daily, morning' and evening, 
from the Sirdar’s own kitchen ; my g*uar(ls, thoug-li neither better 
brought up nor more sociabU^ than those of his son, were far less 
coarse ; tlu'V WH*re coiitiuit to ke(‘p tlu'ir watch in my room, and 
sometimes laugh at me, but they never Insulted me by word or 
deed, and that w as an amazing amelioration of my condition. As 
J was continually supplicating’ Lai Khan to try to induce the 
sovereign to rec(‘ive me, he at last consented, and his intercession 
was crowned witii success. About two hours after sunset on the 
3rd, 1 was conducted to the jiresence of this prince, who has the 
nquitation of being one of the most valiant sons of Payendeh 
Khan. 1 went on hor.st'back, in an Afghan dn^ss, and with a 
good escort, though the citadel was only ten minutes’ ride from 
my prison ; a large s])ace in front of the fortress was crow ded 
wHh booths, wood, bricks, and camels. 


* Auotlior chief of the ViU’sivan i>arty, 
Jan Mohiuned, cotival, or chief of the 
j)olico of Kandahar during the English 
oceu]>ation, Wiis of tl»o utinoHt service 
to our government llireiighout the war. 
After o\ir retirement ho suceee<lod in 
maintaining hiumelf in favour with the 
Sirdars longer than others of his j)arty. 
In 1854, howevea*, having been pillaged 
of his last farthing, aii<l lost several 
memhers of his family from the liurd 


ships to which he wtis subjected, he 
elleeted his escajie, and came through 
I’ersia to Bagdad. Hence he wa.s sent 
on by Colonel Kawlinaou to Bombay, 
and Lord Elpliinstone, the governor, in 
eonsid«Tation of his services, nominated 
him to the police mastei’ship of the 
town of Shikarjiore. He died on his 
way up, but his family are still in the 
receipt of a small pension froui the 
British government. — Ed. 
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Kohendil Khan pave me audience in the parden, and when I 
was ushered into his presence he was seated on a carpet near a 
fountain ; several mollahs, wdio were in attendance, retired at my 
approach, and left us alone. The expression of his countenanc(^, 
lighted by the moon, was entirely different from the character of 
the man. It was serious, pentle, and kind, and thouph his com- 
plexion, pale and sickly, contrasted stranpely with his beard dyed 
black, I should have taken a favourable impression of him, 
if his eyes, like those of his eldest son, had not warned me of 
falsehood and perfidy. Ilis age was about fifty-eight or sixty, and 
his figure short and stout. His dress was perfectly simple ; a 
thick white cotton robe, and a w'hite muslin turban ; round his 
waist was a rich Kashmir shawl ; the only article that could be 
called an ornament was a Persian knife, with a jewelled handle. 

He invited me to take a seat near him ; and as 1 did so he 
politely rose on his knees, and we exchanged the usual comjili- 
ments. After the preamble, always suffi(hently long amongst tlie 
Afghans, he asked what business had brought me to Afghanistan. 
My reply was the simple truth, that I desired to take service* at 
Lahore, lie then insisted upon knowing if that was the only 
motive that had induced me to traverse the country, and seemed 
to doubt it, giving as a reason that the Sikhs had seen Kuropc^ans 
leave them who had b(‘en twenty years in their servicje, without 
feeling any n^gret at their doing so, and he thought it very un- 
likely that my offer would be accepted. 

“From having been our enemies,” he said, “the Sikhs liave 
become our allies. I have to-day received the news of the cession 
of Peshawur and Attok, made by th(*m to my brother Dost 
Moharaed Khan. His son, Mohamed Akbar Khan, ouglit soon 
to take possession of the country at the head of a large body 
of troops, who are assembling at this moment, and, Inshallah ! 
please God, we will soon join Kashmir to those two places. 
The concessions they make prove how the Sikhs value our alliance. 
They do not want Europeans, — their enemies and ours. You 
must know that, and vainly seek to deceive me. You can only have 
come to this country to ascertain the feelings of the peoj)le, and 
to raise them a second time against us. Tlie firmans of the 
Sultan of Istambul and the Shah of Persia that you have shown to 
my son, do not prove to us that you are not English ; for you 
may have stolen them fi'oin a Frenchman ; and that, in my 
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opinion, is the 'truth. Own it now.” This spec'ch, made in a 
very calm and distinct tone, and with an appearance of its bcin^ 
his profound conviction, really einharrassed me, as my ag’itation 
might have been visible to the Sirdar. In reply, I assured him 
“that the character of Englishman Wcos quite honourable enough 
for me to have no wish to throw it off, if it had really b(‘longed to 
me ; but that I was a Frenchman, which was equally good, and 
that so I presented myself to him without any mental reserva- 
tion.” Kolumdil Khan did not seem convinced, but suddenly 
almndoiK'd his investigations concerning me and my intentions, 
and commenced a long oration, in w'hich he tlirew a retrospec- 
tive glance over the history of the few^ pn‘vious years. 

ll(i complained in ecpially strong tenns of the English, the 
Russians, and the Persians. He reproached the first bitterly wdth 
having violated the conventions made by Burnes in the name of 
the gov(‘rnment witli him and his brother Dost Mohamed, with 
having disloyally invaded the country, turned out and set aside 
all persons of rank or importance from public appointments, and 
replaced tlumi by upstarts. 

lie held the Russian government, he said, to be no less disloyal, 
Ix'cause they had not fultilled a fourth part of the engagements 
that Vitkevich had made for them. “ dlie ( 'zar has allowed you 
English to invade us, and abandoned Mohamed Shah at the 
moment that he would have taken Herat : just when my son had 
started w'ith four thousand horsemen to make a diversion in his 
favour on tlie I urrah side of the country.” 

“ dims,” said he, ‘‘the two nations of wdiom we had the highest 
opinion, whose truth and loyalty were proverbial among us, have 
pnjved this reputation to Ix' groundless ; they are second to none 
in duplicity. But the Afghans now are fully aware of the value 
of their promises, and their protestations of friendship ; they know^ 
tlu'v have but om* object, the subjugation of their country, and 
have ceascHl to listen to perfidious advice, tending only to arm 
them one against the other. It is in vain to try to do that now ; 
you ought to have found that out since you arrived in tlic prin- 
cipality ; for there is every wheix^ the same cry: — War to the 
death with the Feringhees and the Infidels ! ” 

After that he discussed the Persians with no less bitterness, 
recriminating against the Shah and his minister Haji Mirza 
Aghassi, laying to tludr incapacity the failure of the siege 
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of Herat, and, besides, accusing them of tampered with 

the negotiations that brought on his ruin ; but the point on 
which he felt the greatest indignation against them, was the 
manner in which they treated him wdien he took refuge in their 
country. 

He considered that the esbite, appointed him by the Shah for 
the support of himself and his family, was unequal to the mainten- 
ance of his dignity. This fief w^as the district of Shehribabek, lying 
between Kirman and Shiraz ; the revenue w^as estimated by the 
Persian government at 12,000 tomauns, but its real value is 
nearer 20,000, and Kohendil Khan, putting in practice the 
system of oppression that made him so hated in Kandahar, 
had raised it to close upon 30,000. 1 could, therefore, with 

justice, have appeared astonished at his unreasonable discontent, 
had I not long been aware that gratitude is a virtue unknown iy 
the breast of a Mussulman. He sees only the finger ofdod in 
everything that happens to him ; thendbre, whoever does a man 
a kindness, stands simply in the position of an instrument, and 
as such has no claim upon the feelings of him whom he has 
benefited when nothing more can be expected through his agcmcy. 
However, 1 did not think it incumbent upon me to defend tlu‘ 
governments the Sirdar chose to abus(% and contend'd myself 
by replying, that the facts of which he comjfiaiiKMl had takim plac(‘ 
Without the knowledge of the other European states, who blamed 
the successive aggressions of the Russians and the English, though 
they could not prevent them. 

The conversation then turned on a variety of subjects ; tlu^ 
Sirdar took much interest in the d(*tiiils that I gave him respecting 
the different countries of* Europe, and tlieir respective riches and 
power. He had lieard much of France, and talked a long tim(» 
about it, making me specially repeat all that concerned her 
commerce, manufactures, and modern inventions worked by steam. 
The Asiatics believe everything; they imagine that in an hour 
they can be made to understand arts and sciences of the most 
complicated character, and which it has required ages to bring 
to their present perfection. He was also quite surprised that 1 
could not make easy to him the political economy of the nations 
of the West, nor enable him clearly to understand by what means 
the population had been brought under obedience to the laws 
without coennon by physical force. 
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“ I have eonfiscaA^i, bastinadoed, tortured, and cut heads off,’* 
said the wise arid iherciftil Kohendil Klian, “ but I have never 
yet been able to briYi^ my savage Afghans to obey my decrees; 
and there is not a Sirdar in my principality, not excepting even 
my brothers, my sons, or my nephews, who would not seize with 
joy a chance of wrenching the sovereign power from my grasp, if 
they thought it at all probable they should succeed in the at- 
tempt. Here might is right ; why is it otherwise in Europe 

“ It is,” I answered, “because with us the governments act 
for the benefit of the peojde, without regard to their personal 
interest. All the acts of a government are subordinate to the 
law', while yours are regulated only by your good phasure.” 

“ But,” he replied, “ what is the use of power if it is not to 
enable one to gi't rich ? Wliat is a government without aljsolute 
jmw'er? W hat is a king who cannot, when he j)leases, bastinado 
one of his subjects and cut off* his lu^ad ? It is turning the world 
u])side down, the most terrible thing that can be seen ; it must 
be permanent anarchy — I know' it; 1 can judge by my Afghans. 
'Fliey are like oth(‘r men, but they respect me because they fear 
me : and it is by constant oppr(‘ssion that I succe(‘d in inspiring 
this fear. If (lod had not inspired men w ith t(‘rror, by pointing 
out the torments w ith which they w ould be punished, would they 
obey the dictates of his holy book the Koran ? 1 think des- 

potism, thendbre, appears the best form of government for doing 
good ; nevertlieh'ss, if you can teach me a better, I will hasten 
to put it in j)ractice.” 

“ The system,” I said, “ was shown you by the English when 
they were in your country : do as they did ; regulate everything 
according to justice and ef|uity, encourage commerce and agricul- 
ture, carry out w'orks of public utility, make your roads safe from 
robbers, repress the tyranny of subordinate agents, let the peojile 
kiK w’ what they owe to the state, and be exempt from extortion 
when they have paid it ; fear not then that your country will be 
rii'h and prosperous, the population will increase instead of emi- 
grating, and venerate the j)rince who shall first teach them the 
value of order, justice, and abundance, and their gratitude to 
him will he the best security for the endurance of his powder.” 
Kohendil Khan listened, but it was plain that he thought me a 
short-sighted Utojrian visionary, devoid of any real idea of the 
science of good government. 
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As in fiict I had no interest in it, I was glad to drop this 
irritating subject for the immediate object of my visit, and I 
begged him most earnestly to allow me to continue my jourm^. 
Witli some eiiibarrassnicnt in his manner, he at first replied 
evasively, but as I pressed my cause with earnestness, he at last 
replied : “ Although I am the absolute and inde})endent sovereign 
of Kandahar, my position as younger brother of tlie Emir Dost 
Moliamed of Kabul imposes upon me the duty of consulting the 
head of the family on every affair of im])ortance that may arise. 
Your arrival here is one of which 1 could not do otherw ise than 
inform him, since your intention is to go tlirough his states ; 1 
therefore wrote to him the day I receiv(‘d the letter from my son 
announcing to me your arrival at Mahmoodabad, but his answ er 
has not yet arrived, and it is he who will (l(‘eid(» your fate. He 
assured, howover, his desire will be like mine, that no harm 
shall happen to you, and whether he orders me to send you to 
Kabul or Shikarpoor, 1 promise to take every pr(‘caution lu'cessary 
to your safety on the journey. Do not be alarnual at my refusal to 
let you go out of your house ; prudence alone dictates that order, 
for, In w^alking about the bazaars, you might easily come to misfor- 
tune — some fanatic might j)erhaps assassinate you. I could not 
bring you to life again by killing him ; and liow' could I answer to 
the English, w^ho would come to dcmiand the price of } our blood ? 
Believe me then, and do nut insist upon having more liberty than 
you now enjoy.” 

But,” I said, “ there is not the same difficulty about people 
coming to see me.” 

“ True and he smiled as he sj)oke, “but you are best alone — 
be content.” 

Seeing that, in spite of all my denials, he still tliought 1 w^as an 
Englishman, 1 insisted no more, and ri‘tired sufficiently disiip- 
pointed. He saw it, and told me to keep up my spirits ; that 
Dost Mohamed knew the English and valued tluun as they de- 
served, and recommended him to enter into alliaiice witli them, in 
wdiich case my assistance would be useful to both of them. 
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The after iiiy interview with Kohendil Khan was one 

of liap])i(T presa<re for me than I had expected ; and as I looked 
round niy beautiful jirison 1 felt more at ease concerning my life, 
hut very anxious to know how much longer my captivity would 
last. \\ hat Kohendil Khan had told me about the alliance 
between the Siklis and the Afghans seemed to me incomprehensible ; 
for from the nmiotest times these two nations, though forming 
one kingdom, had always been irreconcilable enemies. A great 
jiolitical ehange, therefore, must have taken place since my depar- 
ture from Bagdad. \\ lum I left it I knew there was some dis- 
turbance in the Punjab, and that the English were watching it 
closely ; but 1 had not thought that the conflict between them and 
the trooj)s of the Maharajah was so near at hand ; I thought I 
should arrive at Lahore at a projiitious time, and obtain suitable 
employment, with the rank that I held in the Persian army ; but 
all that I heard in Kandahar singularly diminished my hopes. 
Mohamed Sedlk Khan had frequently spoken of the Imminent 
danger of a rupture between the Sikhs and the English, and had 
seized the opportunity of expressing his great wish to take part 
with the latter, if his services would be accepted by them. But 
according to the Afghan habit of divulging everything, even 
matters it is most important to conceal, he did not dissimulate 
that he and his father were ready to profit by another alliance, if 
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the English refused their co-operation, and, adding jiroofs to his 
assertions, he showed me several letters from Sikh, Belooch, and 
Mahratta chiefs, which he was charged to send to his cousin 
Mohamed Akbar Khan of Kabul, establishing in tluU most posi- 
tive manner evidence of the existence of a formidable leagiu^ be- 
tween them and the Afghan princes. Th(‘se chiefs had mutually 
sworn on the Koran to strike in concert a dec'isive blow in the 
noilherii provinces of India, subject to the English, and the Sikhs 
especially claimed immediate aid from tlunr allit's, to suj){)ort an 
offensive movement which they were pr(‘paring to make with the 
least possible delay against the army of the Comjjany. 1 had 
looked upon Mohamed Sedik’s confidence as nuuvly a scheme 
for frightening me, without any object, by a faUc' correspondence 
about the danger incurred by those wdmm he supposed to be my 
countrymen. Tlie subsequent revelations of his father induced 
me to give some credit to what he had said, and I b(‘gan at last 
to think that the English were likely to hav(‘ a serious struggle 
with their antagonists. Nevertheh'ss J doubted not for a moment 
of their success, knowing well that a lasting union amongst the 
coalesced Asiatic chieftains was a thing iiiipossibl(‘ ; they wen' 
different in nation and religion, and, above all, in inteu’ests, sub- 
mitting to no species of subordination, and each asj)iring to 
sovereign power. 

[The result was just what 1 expen-ted ; for the Sikhs, having 
attacked the English four months after, gave way at Sobraon, 
notwithstanding the courage' of which they g-ave j)roof, w ithout 
having been assisted by those who were as much interested as 
themselves in their not being beaten by the Indo-llritish army. 

Tlie Belooches of Scinde, Kelat, and Kharran, who had shown 
themselves the most furious in their (‘orn'spcjudence, never raised a 
hand when the time came to take up arms ; and a j)art of the 
force under Sir Charles Napier was enabled to quit this country, 
and effect a diversion useful to the Bengal army, by moving towards 
Multan. 

The corps of 800 horsemen sent by Dost Mohamed to help 
the Sikhs did not arrive at Peshawur before the English had 
beaten them at Sobraon and crossed the Sutlej. It was the 
same with the thousand cavalry that went out of Kandahar under 
the orders of Mohamed Omar Khan, second son of Kohendi. 
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KliHii ; they heard of tlu? rout of the Sikhs on the second day 
of their march ; and he w as so frightened at anticipated punish- 
ment that he forbad the soldiers on pain of death saying that 
they had set out to fight tlie English, and had it reported that 
th(^y were siinjdy in search of brigands amongst the Belooches 
dependent on Kandahar. 

Every j)rogressive step of the British in India hfis been marked 
by similar events ; there have always been leagues against them, 
but of materials too heterogeneous to offer any effectual opposition. 
The sup(‘riority of their policy and arms has insun'd them their 
colossal dominions ; and whatev(‘r may be said in Europe', their 
lirinly-seated j)ower is h‘ss odious than that of the tyrants they 
have dis})ossessed, and will last for ages, if not attacked by any 
Euroj)ean nation. 

Tlu' ])ubHc i)ress ])rot(‘sts daily against the grasping tendency 
of England and Russia ; and it is, I own, reasonable for less- 
fa\oured nations to be alarmed at it. But is it not the fault of 
tlu^se who allowed them to act upon it ? W hat can the papers hope 
to do by vain and sterile words ? AMuui a flood is not restrained by 
dykes it sweeps all before it. It is tli(' same with the j)olitics of 
Russia and of England, which have for a long time destroyed 
the (‘quilibrium which the treaties of I^^IS were intended to secure 
in Europe. The fortunate ])ossessors of India and the ( aucasus 
have reaped the Ixuu^fit of these possessions, and now give laws 
to empires more vast than either the Roman or the Macedonian, 
and w hose fate is in the onec'asein the hands of the most absolute, 
the most severe, and tlu* most ambitious of sovereigns ; and in the 
other in those of the too selfish, egotistical, and calculating Com- 
pany of London Merchants, who, tranquilly seated behind their 
counters, enjoy without trouble the n‘venues of opulent Asia. 

Tliest' immense empires have now attained limits which might 
content the most unbridh*d ambition ; but there is an unseen 
l)ower, stronger than their will, which iinjx'ls Russia and England 
to seize upon the countries that lie between them. I'hey obey 
this impulse in spite of themselves, in spite of reason, in spite of 
their conviction of the danger to themselves in augmenting their 
territories. They cannot resist it, much as they may endeavour 
to do so. Once entered on the path of conquest, it became im- 
possible for them to maintain the limits they had proposed to 
themselves, and within which wisdom dictated they sliuuld remain. 

z 
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Let US take a glance at the necessity for these invasions, and begin 
with the English in this retrospective sketch. 

The obstacles which they encountered and wished to vanquish 
arose more especially from the petty independent princes their 
neighbours, who passed their whole lives in intrigues, and unceas- 
ingly maintained an underhand w^ar, of which it was impossible for 
them to unravel the policy or prove its hostility, so as to meet the 
enemy fairly in the field. They have been obliged to meet him 
with his own weapons : in that manner only could they consoli- 
date their power over their early conquests. Then, to put an end 
to Indian dujdicity, which kept them in continual uncertainty, they 
threw off all reserve, and openly acknowledged a policy which, 
however much in accordance with oriental practice, could not be 
sanctioned by moral and international laws, to subdue these faithless 
princes, who, in truth, were lawless depredatoi's. It is far from my 
intention to applaud the means by whicli the En^rlish lecame pos- 
sessed of some of these principalities ; but it is impossible not to 
admit that, to possess them,* they could not act otherwise. Our 
ideas of morals and politics do not coincide with those of Asiatics ; 
and it is just because we judge of cinmmstances which concern 
them from our point of view% and never from theirs, that w’e 
make such frequent mistakes. They simply make a joke of all 
loyalty and treaties and tiie most sacred oaths ; and all these 
dispossessed Rajahs and Emirs were so many tyrants, oppressing 
those whom they ruled with a rod of iron, and the traveller who 
witnesses the effects of their tyranny and cruelty, or who has lived 
under their laws, feels little pity for them. 

It may be regretted that on the English only devolves the mission 
of succeeding them, on account of the frightful expansion of the Bri- 
tish power, the weiglit of which is already felt in every part of the 
world. I do not contest the point ; but then the question must be 
looked at with regard to that only, and not as a matter of com- 
passion for these sanguinary and avaricious princes, and we 
must refrain from raising a hue and cry in favour of these perfect 
scourges of humanity, exercising, for the most part, a usurped 
authority, and always maintaining it by a series of crimes. To 
say that the English might have done more than they have done 
for the material amelioration of their Asiatic subjects would be 


Rather, with justice, say, to secure their oun possessions they could not,’* &c. L. 
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risking very little ; but the moral transformation of them would be 
quite another thing — this is a question which involves a careful re- 
view of many important circumstances. Before any other would come 
tlie consideration of the consequences resulting from changes made 
too suddenly, without allowing time for gradual transition. Amongst 
so many native populations, whose origin and habits are so various, 
hasty changes— such as some well-meaning people have thought 
would insure their happiness — w'ould very probably only astonish 
them, and provoke irregularities, the siul consequences of w'hich 
might be avoided by awaiting the effects of time, patience, and 
tlie judicious and persevering application of the principles of mixed 
government ; causing the rational and vivifying European system 
jH'ogressively to succeed the enervating and anarchical govern- 
ments of the native sovereigns. 

By founding entirely European governments the English would 
not at once amalgamate the various elements of which their Indian 
empire is composed. It would take many years to bring about 
unity of administration ; and they would have to use force to sur- 
mount many difficulties, it being the sole means in that country 
of cx)mpletely developing its resources, and destroying the rivalry 
of existing races. But the j)ower of England is much too solidly 
settled on the banks of the Indus for her to dread the disasters 
w^ith which the j)rcss threatens her by means of the conquered 
nations. So true has that been, that every revolt, every att<ick 
that she has had to repress for the last fifty years, has only given 
her the opportunity of a fresh triumph. 

If there has been one instance to the contrary, of which in 1841 
Afghanistan was the theatre, its existence may be traced to cir- 
cumstances [Hirfectly exceptional ; above all to the imprudence of 
the English Government, in sending their troops so far from the 
base of their operations, and yielding a sense of security which there 
was nothing to justify. Enlightened by their misfortunes at Kabul, 
their vigilance has not failed them a second time ; and the revolt 
of the Sikhs in 1848 proved once more that India belongs to the 
English, and cannot be taken from them by any of the native 
powers. An Euro{)can nation only could wrench it from them. 
Their power is too firmly rooted to he shaken by any Indian con- 
spiracies. I shall not, as most authors who have written upon 
this country, indulge in sterile declamation against the unmeasured 
and insatiable ambition of the English ; first, because with them 

z 2 
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conquest is a question of their existence in India until it is com- 
pletely absorbed ; and, secondly, because I should like to know 
what state would abstain from increasing its well-being, jirospority, 
and grandeur, when it had the power of so doing. 

What I heard and saw in Afghanistan gave me the most pro- 
found conviction that the moment the l^ritisli flag is seen in an 
Asiatic state the shameless government in force under the native 
ruler is replaced, if not by abundance, certainly by security and 
justice. However burdensome the taxation of the English may be, 
it is always far less so than that extorted by Native princes, \\ho 
add persecution to rapacity. I have naturally ado])ted these 
opinions from hearing the Afghans, so hostile to the English, sigh 
for the loss of their administrative system. The Sirdars, Mollahs, 
Syuds, and soldiers, classes who live by plundering the industrious 
portion of the inhabitants, were always declaiming against the 
English, because under them they could not practise their ini- 
quities. The peoj)le were irritated, it is true, IxHtause their pre- 
judices had been shocked, and rose to shake off their yoke ; but 
now they regret them ; and 1 have twenty times heard Afghans 
speak in terms of just appreciation of what they had done for their 
good.* 

They remembered \vith gratitude their justice, their gratuitous 
care of the sick in the hospitals ; the presents of money and clothes 
they received when they left them cured ; the repail's of their 
public works, and th(^ extension of commerce and agriculture 
owing to their encouragement. These, it is true, were the ex- 
pressions of a newly-conquered people. They were brave ; and it 
was good policy to tame them with kindness ; and they were cer- 
tainly less taxed than other parts of the British dominions in India, 
though what I relate is not the less true ; and after exhausting 
all their praises of their unfortunate conquerors, they would finish 
up by — “ What a pity they w ere not Mussulmans like us ; we 


♦ It is satisfactory, to Eiiglisbnien 
generally, to observe the manner in 
which an intelligent French traveller 
alludes to their rule in Afghanistan; 
but, to the few surviving officers of the 
mission to Herat, it is especially gratify- 
ing, as M. Ferrier’s impressions are 
derived from what he witnessed and 
heard in that quarter. Although the 
jiussion to Herat failed in its imme- 


diate object, from circumstances by no 
means discreditable to the officers who 
composed it, and Major Todd was se- 
verely censured for a time, there can 
he little doubt that, of all our tninsac- 
tioiiH in Afghanistan, there ai'e none on 
which we can look back with gi’eater 
pleasure— certainly none more honour- 
able to our creed and country, than 
our proceedings at Herat. — L. 
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would never have had any other masters!’’ After hearing such 
observations, is it not allowable to regret, in the name of humanity 
and civilisation, that the British power was not consolidated in 
Afglianistcin, whatever means might have been employed to 
attain that end ? For my part, I should much have preferred it to 
tli(‘ iii(dancli(dy iH'rsjx^ctive of seeing the country consigned to 
lasting barbarism, either in the government of its own chiefs, and 
the continuance of ancient circuiusUmces, or under the influence 
of Russia, whose civilising tendencies are small indeed. 

The Czars have never had any inclination to civilise the massea 
The* ancient barbarism of the MuseoviU' empire is modified only in 
the upper classes. The middle classes and the ni ujiks are just where 
they were when Glumgis Khan and his Tartiirs appeared amongst 
them. How Is it, then, that with everything to be done at home, 
the Emperor of Russia .should have the presumption in these days 
to aspire to be arbiter of the destini(‘s of the Old World ? Con- 
stantinople, towards which he extends his right hand, appears in- 
sufficient for the gratification of liis ambition, for the left is at the 
same time seeking to grasp India. How is it that this empire, 
that se^arcely two centuries ago was almost unknown — certainly 
had scarcely emerged from the regions of the icy pole — has 
ac(piired such preponderance in Europe? Russia has continued 
to extend the radius of her j)ower from the hour when the Westeni 
nations j)ennitted the dismemberment of Poland. The wars at 
the commencement of that century brought out in relief the real 
valour of her soldiers ; but the fatal disaster of 1812 — disaster 
of whicli the elements were the j)rincipal cause — was wanting to 
give her the influence that she has j)ossessed ever since. From that 
e))(ich must be dated the real importance of Russia She has 
mwer since then neglected an opportunity of throwing her weight 
into Europe ; and her acute foresight is especially observable, 
when, favoured by c'veiits, she co-operated in the reconstruction of 
file kingdom of Greece. After this she subdued the Tartars. 

Since the treaty of Adriauople her influence at the Porte 1ms 
become almost sovereign: the treaty of Turk man tclial confirmed 
it equally in Persia She had nothing then to fear in Asia, and 
turned towards the West, and threatened to arrest the course of 
events in France in 1830. Poland, however, her advanced guard, 
faced about, and, attacking her with vigour, for some months held 
the sword of Damocles suspended over her head. Thanks to this 
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generous diversion, Europe may yet be called free. Poland, how- 
ever, has been sacrificed ; for, left to her own resources, she 
sank under the pitiless dominion that she sought so earnestly to 
shake off. The Russian government, powerless this time to sub- 
jugate Europe, threw itself afresh upon Asia, and pushed its en- 
croachments on that side with greater ardour tlian ever. It 
approached at the same time Constantinople and Herat. 
It seeks not impregnable frontiers for itself, for Russia is 
covered on the south by tremendous natural obstacles ; this move- 
ment is only the persevering and consistent carrying out of the 
will of Peter the Great. It is the craving for universal dominion 
he bequeathed to his succc'ssors, cand eaclL has endeavoured, so 
far as in him lay, to accomplish it triumphantly. 

The Emj)eror Nicholas has staked his honour upon it, and 
he will not rest till he has extended his empire to the Indus in 
Asia, and to the Dardanelles in Europe. This ambitious project 
is revealed in all his transactions with the Sultan, and in the 
pressure that he exerted in ISHG and in 18117 on the Shah of 
Persia, by obliging him to besiege Herat. The chcH^ks that he 
encountered did not re))ulse him ; they only rendered him more 
tenacious and more vigilant than ever : but in order that we may 
be perfectly fair, let us at once acknowledge that the Emj)eror 
Nicholas has made but trifling use of the cunning and address so 
often employed by tlie English, who are always anxious to keep up 
appearances on the score of rectitude. He has justified his course 
by the power of his armies, and cared but little for what the 
world’s opinion of it might be. Taking advtintage with much 
judgment of the op])ortunity left him of subjugating Turkey and 
Persia, he made them his vassals. The occupation of the Moldo- 
Wallachian provinces, which he reserved to himself in the treaty 
of Adrianople, has enabled him to throw all his weight upon the 
Divan whenever he wushed to alarm the Sultan ; and under the same 
treaty, and that of Turkmantchai, he has enticed into the Trans- 
caucasiari provinces the Armenian population subject to the Turks 
and Persians : in fact, he has neglected no opportunity of jdacing 
himself in the position of arbitrator between the Sultan and his 
subjects. He has been, perhaps, even more exacting with the 
Shah of Persia, who now governs his own empire only by the 
prompting of the C/ar’s will, leaving him tlie ujqKir hand in the 
administration of his finest proviiices. 
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If complaint is sometimes made, and with reason, of the little 
interest manifested by the Indo-British government on certain 
questions resjKicting the welfare and moral amelioration of its 
provinces, what will be said if the veil were removed from the 
secrets, not very well kept either, of the administration of the 
Russians in their new conquests? The venality of the public func- 
tionaries passes all that the force of imagination can depict ; pecu- 
lations and depredations are permanent ; and they so crushed the 
Christian population (who moved from the Pashalik of Erzeroum 
and Azerbijan into the province of Erivan), and made them so 
wretched, that they bitterly regret their migi-ation, and are not 
deterred from attempts to escape and return to the Mussulman do- 
minions by any severity employed against them if detected.* Such 
is not the fate of the ( ’hristians of the south of Turkey and Persia. 
Those who emigrate to India find Mitli the English liberty and 
security, and may always, with a little intelligence, realise a 
small fortune, which is in no danger from the functionaries of 
that government — under the Russians all hopes are j)rematurely 
blighted. 

This contrast between the extension of the Russian (»mpire and 
its internal disorder shows that the Czar has much to do before 
he can justify the pretensions he has set up to universal do- 
minion. 1 repeat, therefore, that the point to be regretted in the 
conquests of the Russians and the hhiglish is, that it will destroy 
the equilibrium between these nations and other European states, 
and throw into their hands an amount of power and riches but 
little encouraging for the jxditical independence of their neigh- 
bours. I frankly acknowledge that I look with terror on the 
success of Russia, for her rule will set barbarism in array 
against civilisation, and from that antagonism there would be 
nothing good to hoj)e. 

The English nation, in all ages, have prominently shown the love 
of wealth, and that has induced them to commit many actions not 
justifiahle by European morality; it is not my object to defend those 
actions, but England has in my eyes partly redeemed the wrongs she 
has committed by introducing unquestionable ameliorations in the 

” Tlu' Russian adiiiiiiistratiun lias sympathies of the Christians in Turkey 
been much improvocl since this account are e(>nse<juently to a groat degree with 
of it was written, and that of Turkey the Russians, but if Turkey improves 
remains w’eak and oppressive. I'ho they will not remain so. — E d. 
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countries where she has established her power. As it is impossible 
for me to say the same (jf Russia, it is easy to understand why my 
sympathies are not engaged on her side. In conclusion, the other 
powers of Europe will only have themselves to thank for the mis- 
fortunes that these two countries may one day inflict uj)on them 
at home — Europe to one, Asia to the other ; it will only be the 
just reward of the indifterence with which they have seen their 
encroachments. Not that I think that the other states ought to 
have oj)posed them entirely, but they ought to have co-oper€at(*d 
each in due pro])ortion. It would only have required a better 
understanding amongst themselves ; but that was too much 
trouble ! What matter to them tlu^se unknown and distant coun- 
tries? Riither than take the trouble to hecome accpiaintcd 
with them, they thought no more about them. England and 
Russia could desire no better ; for while others slej)t in dedusive 
security they ac([uired territori(^s which doubled their pow er. Tin; 
great European governments will not discover the evil of their 
want of vigilance till it is j)ast remedy — too late for them to arrest 
the disastrous consequences. 

The foregoing ought naturall) to interest the reader in all that 
concerns India, and he will no dould. be glad to examine the follow- 
ing tabular statement of tin* extent and population of the British 
empire in that country, its tributary state^ and allies, and the in- 
dependent states on the frontiers. This will show atom' glance the 
immens(? imj^ortance of the interests attached to the safety of the 
Anglo-Indian possessions. 


lable 
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1 

IJiiiTisn Teuhhouv. 

Prositleiicy of 

,, Mivlras 

, , lioiii) jay 

Territory of the Deccan, acquired since 1815, and| 
farming part of the Presidency of BomVjay . . 1 

Square Miles. 

ropulation. 

328,000 

154,U<X) 

11,000 

60,000 

57,500,000 

15,000,000 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 


553,000 

83,000,000 

Allies and Nations Tiiibutauv to the Pn<jlish. 



1. The Ihvjah of Mysore 

‘J. The Nizam 

a. The liiijah of Nagpare 

4. The King of Oude 

5. The Guieowar 

8. Bhopal, 5( )(»(); Kotah, <j5Do; Booudi, ‘25<»o 

7. The Ihijah <d Sattani 

8. The Rijah of Travancore, hOOo; (Ajchin, 2'MK) 

9. The liajah of Jyei)orc*, Odeyporc, Bikaneer, and\ 

(tther Chiefs of l{aj[K)otiina 1 

ID. Ilolkar 1 

11. yikhs — Goiids, BheelH, KoolU, and Kattis J 

27,00d 

OlqDDO 

70.000 
j 2o,OoO 

; 18,do0 

1 14,000 

14.000 

1 B,000 

1 288,000 

! 

3.000. 000 

io,ood,odo 

3^ '*00, ODD 
.3,00<J,000 

2.000. 000 
1,.500,OdO 
l,5oo,ouo 
1,<.»0D,0U0 

1 15,000,000 


1 , 108,000 

1 12;.5,00d,000 

i 

I N D E ri :n den i St a h 


1 

! 

1 

1. Scinde 

2. Kajah of No paid 

iJ. Ifajali of Lahore 

4. The Kmirs of Scinde 

5. Afghanistan 

i 30,000 

1 5 : 1,000 

i 5 '.',oo 0 

1 24,000 

j 18, 000 

1 

I 4 , 000,000 

^ 2,0od,D00 

I 3, Odd, 000 
i 1,000,000 
' l,*‘o0,o00 

General Total 

j 1,28:;, 000 

134,0OO,000 


! 


The conquests of Russia during the same j>eriod have been as- 
follows : — 



Sfiuare Miles. 

Population. 

Provinces coiupiered from Pohuul 1 

Oei-man provinces conquered from Poland andl j 

Provinces conquered ii\ European Turkey ... 
Provinces coiiquei-ed from the Cossacks and 1 ^ 

Tartars in Europe ) 

Provinces conquered in Asia ....... . 

10 , 49 s ! 

735.000 
; 4,517,000 

1 4,89:1,000 

115.000 

1 1,950,000 

2.715.000 

1.902.000 

3.289.000 

1.500.000 

i 10,270,498 

21,356,000 
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Remarks on the annexation of the Punjab to the Rritish possessiouH — Shore 
Sing, the predecessor of Runjeet — Origin of the Sikh kiiigdoni — The army 
disciplined by foreign officers — Their advice to Runjeet — Policy of the 
British Government towards him — Karrack Sing — Nahal Sing — Murders at 
Lahore — Peshora Sing — Treaty Avith Dost Mohained of Kabul — The Maha- 
ranee Chanda — Murder of Peshora Sing — Revolt of the Troops The 
Maharanee proceeds to tlie camp — Her brother’s just punishment — The 
Mahanmee returns to the palace — Gholab Sing refuses the throne — The 
Maharanee again in power — Sketch of the campaign in the Punjab — Murder 
of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson — Fight at the ford of Kamnuggur — 
Battle of Chillianwallah — Battle of Goojerat — Reflections. 


It will be seen by the foregoing statement that the extension of 
territory by the Russians is in s([uarc miles njiwards of ten 
millions, while that acquired by the Engli.sh in Asia has been 
little beyond one million. ^^Gth the exception of Nepaul and 
Afghanistan, the powers that are mentioned as independent in the 
preceding Table (1842) have been brought within the list of con- 
quered countries. Scinde has been annexed, and if we turn our 
eyes to the Punjab, we shall there find that another fragnumt of 
the Afghan kingdom passed under the dominion of the iMiglish, 
apparently without the least wish in the world on the part of the 
Company. 

To persons who look no further back than the events that have 
happened since the death of 8here Sing, the last king of I.ahore but 
one, it cannot be doubted that the 8ikhs were the aggn'ssors, and 
voluntarily brought upon themselves the hostility of the English ; 
but tliat is only because the latter, knowing perfectly well the former 
would some day furnish them with legitimate grounds for an inva- 
sion, persevered quietly in a system of ostensible inaction, though 
it had been their secret policy for years to add the district of the 
Punjab, or the Five Rivers, to their possessions. It is now theirs ; 
and it is only necessary to say a few words as to the manner in 
which they succeeded. 

The province of the Punjab was raised to the rank of one of the 
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most flourishing kingdoms of Ilindostan by the genius of a man 
of humble birth and without education. Rurijeet Singh was 
originally only a petty chief, and appointed governor of Lahore by 
the King of the Afghans, Zeman Shah. Favoured by the dis- 
sensions between this prince and his brothers, he made himself 
entirely independent, and soon* added to the province confided to 
his care Kashmir, Peshawur, Kohat, Dereh Ismael Khan, and 
Mooltan, which accessions of territory rendered his power equal, if 
not superior, to that of his former master. 

The English, his southern neighbours, did not sec without jea- 
lousy a state rising into powx'r close to them, which might prevent 
their encroachments tow^ards the north ; and they endeavoured, 
therefore, secretly to undermine it from the commencement, leaving 
the Maharajah to believe that they sincerely desired his alliance.t 

Runjeet, however, penetrated their designs, and to prepare 
himself the better to resist them successfully, should a war break 
out between them, engaged the services of several officers who 


♦ UuTijoet (lid not. oxtend his con- 
quests to Kashmir, Mooltan, Peshawur, 
(jr even beyond the J el uni, until he w<us 
assured of the pacific intentions of 
the English. It is very doubtful whe- 
tlu!r he ever re(pnred the advice of 
the French oflieers in his serviee to re- 
strain him from attacking us. The 
characters of the several French officers 
in the Sikh service have been jery well 
described in the ‘ Adventurer in the 
Pu’ijal),’ already alluded to. — L. 

t A more correct impression of the 
policy of the English Government may 
be obtained from Kaye’s ‘ Life of Lord 
Metcalfe.’ A note at page l.'Jl of Law- 
rence’s ^ Adventurer in the Punjab,’ 
also describes the circumstances under 
which Lord Metcalfe made known to 
Kunject our wish to restrict liiiu to the 
Sutlej as a boundary. Kaye has found 
nothing in Lord Metcalfe’s paper.s re- 
ferring to the circu instance, and dis- 
credits it ; but Lawrence’s informant 
had it from I.ord Metcalfe’s own lips at 
Agra, in 1837, about the time General 
Ventura waited on him tliere by order 
of Kunjeet Singh, and, to the best of 
bis recollectjon, Lord Metcalfe stated 
that it occurred at Kussoor. 

On taking charge of the Mahamjah’s 
trwisury at Lahore, in a small 

miniature of Lord Metcalfe was found, 


bearing an inscription, probably in the 
handwriting of Fakeer Azeezoodeen : — 
“Mister Charles Metcalfe. Sahib Baha- 
door, Lost-Kudeein,” (an old friend). 

We are indebted to Lord Metcalfe 
and to Fakeer Azeezoodeen -llunjeet’s 
confidential sidviser — for the favourable 
impression which the old Lion enter- 
tained of us, and which he coutiiuied to 
have up to his death, notwithstanding 
miuiy atteiniits to arouse his suspicions 
against us. 

It was told the writer of this note at 
Lahore, in 1849, that when ourGoveru- 
ment had, through the agent at Loo- 
dianah, on one occii.siou, asked permis- 
sion of Kunjeet Singh for an English 
traveller to visit Cjxshmere, Gholab 
Singh .strongly dissuaded the Maharajah 
from granting it, and expressed his sus- 
picions a.s to our motives in a.skiug for 
it. Whereupon Runjeet immediately 
ordered him away from the Durbar j 
declared his high coiifi deuce in our 
Government, and his muliness to meet 
their wishes in everj" way ; and did not 
permit Gholab Singh to make his ap- 
j>earn.nce again at the Court until he 
had j)aid a heavy fine. The person who 
relate<l this anecdote was the late Fakir 
Nooroodeen, to whom Englishmen have 
also been much indebted for many kind 
offices at Ltvhore.— L, 
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had served the Emperor Napoleon — -Messrs. Allard, (^ourt, Ven- 
tura, and Avitabile (the two first Frenchmen, the third a Mi- 
lanese, and the fourth a Neapolitan), whose honourable reputation 
is sufficiently established in Europe for me to dispense with an 
eulogium here, that has been already so much better made by 
others. But I cannot refrain from saying that they not only be- 
came his right hand in organising the Sikh army on the French 
system, but by their judicious advice restrained his impc'tuosity for 
war when it might have perilled his reputation for ability, and 
endangered his rising power. This was not th(' least of the 
services they rendered him, and those who think differently in 
Europe know neither Asia nor the character of its inhabitants, and 
still less the resources of every description possessed by the East 
India Company. 

However that may be, Ruujeet vSingh always a\oided com))ro- 
inising himself with the English ; and, without ceasing to mistrust 
them, he constantly kej)t uj) friendly relations with their govern- 
ment, which was ('ager to support him, with the view' of confirming 
him in the j)ossession of the Afghan ])ro^’inces which he had seized 
without right or excuse. It should be added, that if the Directors 
gave their support on this occasion to lluiijeet Singh, it was less 
from sympathy with that j)rince than with the intention of pri‘- 
paring the way to gaining (‘ventually for themselves the j)rovinees 
of wdiich he despoiltxl the Afghans, and which they had long since 
destined to In; their owm, though they had the jjrudeiice not to 
attempt the conquest during the life-time of Kunject Singh.* Jf, 


♦ M. Ferrier has inisuiiderstood the 
policy of tlie English tjovernniciit; for, 
although they occupied Afghanistan 
for a defensive purpose, which they now 
know to have been unnecessary, they 
have had no wisli, for many yean^, to 
enlarge their tenitorios. They were 
perfectly satisfied with the Sutlej as a 
frontier, and it was considered liy no 
means a bad one. Had Itnnjeet Singli’s 
successors shown ccpuil coiifidence in 
our policy, it might have continued our 
boundary until the present day ; but 
then it is doubtful whether, for years 
to come, we could have seen railroads in 
India, or even the comi>letion of the 
Ganges canal. 

When asked, by one of llunjeet Singh’s 
successors, why railroads had not been 
laid down in India, as w ell as in England, 
it was not difficult to make him under- 


stand, that W’hile a large iiisiibordiiiate 
army occuj)ied the Fun jab, threatening 
our north-western frontier, and talk* 
iiig, freely, of w hat they wore to do at 
Delhi, Benares, and Calcutta, Govern- 
inont found use for all the spare reve- 
nues of India, In keeping up a sufficient 
force to j)rotectitH subjects against such 
an invasion ; but now' that this danger 
no longer exists, and this drain on their 
resources has been removed, they can 
afford to pay intt^rcst on large fidvanccs 
for railways, tuid convert their “ iradas” 
(lines of roads ruarkod out — litemlly 
‘‘good intentions ”) into metalled roads. 
As if to make ainoiids, so far as he could, 
for having beeji in any way an obstacle 
to so great an improvement, ho ex- 
pressed his readiness to bike shui'cs in 
the East India Railway.— L. 
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after the death of that sovereign in 1839, his kingdom fell rapidly 
to decay, it was the fault of his heirs and successors, who could not 
continue his intelligent policy. 

His son, Karrack Sing, was a hopeless nobody, poisoned at 
the end of the first year of his reign, ju.st when his folly had 
engaged him in a war with the Company, whose army was march- 
ing against him 25,000 strong, and stopped on its way only on 
hearing of his death. His son, Nahal Sing, of whose character 
some hopes weri' entertained, was crushed the morning after his 
accc'ssion by tiie falling of a beam u]K)n his head as he w^as passing 
under one of the tow n gates. The death of these tw o princes ex- 
tinguished, ac(*ording to the opinion of the Sikhs, the legitimate 
siuwssion from Hunjeet Singli ; for the old Maharajah had always, 
riglit or wrong, disowned his third son, Shere Sing, wliose father 
was said to have been one of the officers of his court.* 

He was, however, none the less elevated to the sovereign power 
at the death of Nahal Sing, and succeeded in suppressing, though 
not without some trouble, the partial revolts by which he was 
opposed. This prince possessed sufficient intellect and decision 
of character to have consolidated his kingdom on the basis esta- 
blished by his father ; but his excesses, and particularly the 
immoderate use of si)irituous liquors, turned him from the worthy 
course on which he had entered. 

From that time the wSikhs relaxed in their obedience ; there 
were cons})iracies in every tow n in the Punjab ; and, after three 
yeai's' reign, Shere Sing came, like his predecessors, to a })remature 
death by assjissination. It was a general of his own army who 
committed tlie treacherous deed on the 15th of September, 1843. 
Having pretended to the Maharajah that he wished to show'' him 
an improvement in the equipment of his dragoons, Ajit Sing 
brought into the palace court six troopers in the altered uniforms, 
and drew them up in line for inspection, when, in compliance with 
his request, Shere Sing placed hims('lf on a balcony to look at 
tliem ; but the unsuspecting prince had scarcely done so when he 
received a volley fi'om the villains, one of whose biills struck him 
on the forehead and laid him dead on the floor.f His unfortunate 

For a correct account of all these with his own hi\nd with a double-bar- 
events, see ‘ Ciinuinghaiii’s Sikhs.’ Con- relied rifle, which he asked the Prince 
suit also Carmichaors * Ileigning Family to examine, to throw him off his 
ill the Punjab.* — E d. guai'd. — L, 

t Ajeet Singh shot the Mahaii\jah 
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young son, Pretab Sing, only ten years of age, who was with 
him at the time, was murdered with swords while kneeling at liis 
prayers by other remorseless wretches, who had rushed into the 
palace. 

After this atrocious villany, Ajit Sing and his brother, also a 
general in the army of the murdered king, possessed themselves of 
the fortress of Lahore, and succeeded in attracting to it the Rajah 
Dyan Sing, first minister of Shore Sing ; they put him to death 
also, and then a])pealed to the ])eople in the name of liberty, 
taking for their motto, “No more masters ; death to the English 
for one of the most prominent of the motives for which these in- 
sensate men had murdered their sovereign, and summoned tlieir 
countrymen to arms, was the cordial understanding that existed 
between him and the East India (.\)m])any. 

To this they attributed all the evils, real or imaginary, that 
weighed upon the kingdom ; but the j)eople showed themselves 
very little inclined to suj)j)ort them, and the troops, cantoned 
within a couple of hours’ march of Lahore, responded to the 
harangue of Heera Sing, son of the murdered minister. They de- 
clared against his assassins, and arriv(‘d in the town the next 
morning, commanded by General Wmtura, when a cannonade of a 
few^ liours, and an assault, sufficed to reduce the fortress and place 
it in the j)ower of the assailants. x\jlt Sing and his brothi‘r were 
taken and put to death ; but this did not i-epair thc^ evil they 
had done, for the difficulty still remained of finding a man caj)able 
of holding the reins of government. 

The first person thought of was Gholab Singh, the brother of 
Dyan Singh, a very influential man in the country ; but he 
declined the proffered honour, for his accepting it might have 
created new difficulties; the Sikhs refused his conditions, and 
the revolted soldiery threatened his life. In his place therefore 
was substituted a child, Duleep Singh, whose motlier, the Maha- 
ranee Chanda, was charged to exercise the ruling power during her 
son’s minority, and she associated w ith her in quality of regent her 
brother Jovaher Singh, a man disgraced by m(>rc than one crime. 

Duleep Singh, the youngest acknowledg(^d son of Runjeet 
Singh, born about ten months before the old Lioifs death, was 
placed on the throne by the Sikhs. The two first years of his reign 
were troubled by incessant disasters and crimes provoked by the 
Sirdars, and an undisciplined soldiery gave the law to the govern- 
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ment. The result was general confusion, and the appearance of 
many pretenders to the throne, of whom Peshora Singh, a prince 
of the family of Runjeet, supported by Gholab Sing, had succeeded 
in possessing himself of Sealkote, Attok, and Peshawur, and in 
drawing to his standard a great part of the army. After these 
successes he entered into a negotiation with Dost Mohained of 
Kabul, promising to cede Peshawur to him if he would assist him 
in dethroning Duleep Singh. Dost Mohamed readily accepted 
this advantageous proposition, which would replace under his 
power the province that had cost so much blood between the Sikhs 
and Afghans ; and that w as the arrangement of which Kohendil 
Khan had spoken to me, concealing at the same time that the 
alliance of his brother was with the party aspiring to power, and 
not the party who possessed it. Thus stood the affairs of these 
two countries when I left Afghanistan, after Dost Mohamed Khan 
had altered his plan of alliance with the Sikhs on account of the 
death of Peshora Singh, and some other sanguinary incidents, of 
which the following is a short summary. 

Maharanee Chanda and her brother the regent, Jovaher Sing, 
seeing the cause of Duleep Singh deserted by the army for that of 
his comj)etitor, resolved upon putting Peshora Singh out of their 
way, and for this pur{)ose despatched Cliuttur Singh, furnished 
vith a royal firman, countersigned by the queen and her brother, 
promising to secure the regency to him if he would come to 
Lahore to take the reins of government, and thus put an end to 
the dissensions that enfeebled the state. Peshora Singh, to w hom 
the envoy had also remitted a false letter with the pretended sign 
and seal of Gholab Singh at the bottom of it, l)egginghim to accept 
the regency, acted under the advice which he supposed emanated 
from his protectors, and imprudently started with Chuttur Singh 
for the capital, accompanied only by a few servants, and leaving 
at Attok the troops that were devoted to him,* 

This was a most unfortunate detennination, for on the journey, 
in the night of the 1 3th of September, 1845, Chuttur Singh enter^ 
his tent and beheaded the prince as he lay asleep. The ill-fated 

* For a correct account of the mur- correct. Chuttur Singh was a chief of 
der of Peshora Singh, see Cuuniiighain’fl rank and influence in the time of 
' Hist, of the Sikhs/ Cunningham’s Runjeet; Peshora Singh was murdered 
facts may be generally depended upon, at Attok, — L. 
although his inferences ai’e not always 
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victim was then only a few leagues from Lahore, and a vague 
rumour of the crime reached the garrison ; the soldiers rose in the 
utmost indignation against the authors of it, and devoted three 
whole days to the most minute investigation as to what had be- 
fallen Peshora Singh, but the search was entirely fruitless. 

On the 16th of September they presented themselves tumultu- 
ously before the residence of Jovaher Singh, and imperatively 
demanded his acknowledgment of the crime and the details re- 
specting it, or the immediate liberation of the ])rince if he were 
still alive and a j)risoner. The regent swore to them that he was 
alive and would be in Ijahore in a few days ; and sought by a 
thousand subterfuges to calm their just irritation. Ilis rej)ly not 
having satisfied any one, on the morning of the 17th a, deputation 
of officers claimed an audience of the queen, to obtain authentic 
information ; threatening, in case of refusal, to put her to death, 
with the rest of the royal family. Maharaiu'e (!handa ordered 
three of her ministers to accomj)any this dejnitation back to the 
camp, charged, she said, to give explanations to the troops ; but 
they, instead of satisfying them, gave evasive replies to their most 
searching questions, and attempted to apj)ease them with valuable 
presents, which were indignantly refused. The ministers saved 
their lives only by declaring that the prince was still alive ; and 
pacified for a short space by this reiterated assurance, the soldiers 
waited the return of Peshora Singh till the morrow, when, as he did 
not arrive, they bi-okc' out in the most fearful tumult. 

The queen, perceiving the imminence of the danger, resolved 
to tell the truth to the negotiators of the previous day, and desire 
them to inform the troops of the prince’s death ; to represent the 
inutility of their menaces and lamentations, as they could not 
recall him to life ; and to recommend them to resign themselves, 
and resume their Iraiujuillify, as the only rational course in such 
a case. This advice procured the envoys very bad treatment ; 
and, having given them in charge to the camj)-guard, the trooj)S 
went in a body to the palace, and, with terrific shouts and 
bowlings, commanded the queen and her brother to show them- 
selves, and justify their conduct, on pain of immediate death. 
They also informed them of their intention of replacing IJuleep 
Singh by a son of Shere Sing’s, yet alive. 

The negotiations lasted till the 20th of September ; Jovaher Singh 
strongly advised that the palace should be defended to the last, and, 
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as a prelude to the defences to commit another murder. The son of 
the unfortunate Shore Sing was in the palace, and Jovaher Singh 
wanted to throw this young prince’s head at the insurgents.* Hap- 
pily one of the ministers, sent from the guard at the camp by the 
troops with a truce, arrived at this juncture, and persuaded the 
Queen of the utter uselessness of this new crime, and the perfect 
security in which she might place her own life and that of her 
son. The Maharanee was for once convinced, and, besides, 
seeing herself abandoned by her servants, she no longer refused to 
surrender to the troops. In the evening of the 21st she took 
her way towards the camp situated on the plain of Miyan Mir, 
(*arried in a palanquin, and followed by the Regent and the King 
Dulcep Singh, mounted on the same elephant ; a very scanty 
escort of women and devoted servants accompanied them. Half 
way to their destination the royal party met several battalions of 
infantry coming from the camp in a sUite of great irritation to 
assault the palace, under the impression that the Maharanee still 
refused to come out to them and justify herself; but seeing her on 
her w^ay, accompanied by her son and brother, they ranged them- 
selves in silence on each side of the cortege of degraded royalty, 
and escorted them into the camp, where the Queen was at once 
made prisoner, and placed in a soldier's tent. 

They then ordered the man who drove the elephant, on which 
were seated the youthful King and his guilty regent, to make the 
animal kneel, to enable them to remove Duleep Singh from the 
how'dah. AMhle the boy was being lifted out, the soldiers fired a 
volley at Jovaher Singh, which caused the elephant to swerve, and 
the child, bespattered w ith his uncle's blood, to fall forward into 
his servant's arms. Jovaher Singh fell dead in the how dab. 
Duleep Singh was then placed under a guard in the same tent as 
his mother. With the wTctch Jovaher, whose life was stained with 
so many crimes, died two of his principal officers, w ho had advised 
and participated in all his villanies ; this execution having satisfied 
the troops, the Queen and her son were kej)t in the camp all night. 
On the following morning they were allowx'd to return to the palace ; 
being warned, for the hundredth time, not to treat with the 
English, as she valued her own life and that of her son, for the 

* The circumstances here stated may bo true, but have not been mentioned 
by any previous writer. — L. 
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most frightful deaths awaited them if she sliould transgress the 
injunction. 

Maharanee Chanda, overwhelmed hy the death of her l^rother, 
at first refused to direct the aftairs of the governinent ; and as a 
report of the advance of the English to invade the Punjab was then 
very generally credited by the Sikhs, the position appeared suffi- 
ciently critical to some of the chiefs ; for they decided upon writing to 
Gholab Sing, who had retired to Jamboo, to put himself at their 
head, promising to bring tlic troops to passive ob(‘dience, to reiiounei^ 
all augmentation of puy, and the settlement of their arrears. 
The old Rajah had once before been taken in the same siian', 
had trust(id to the same false promises ; his life had been in great 
jeopardy in the midst of the undisciplined troops, and was pn*- 
served only by a s})ecies of miracle. lie refused therefore to 
respond to the appeal of the Sirdars ; he sent them, liowxn er, 
one of his lieutenants, named Miyan Perthl Singh, charged to make 
known to them the conditions on which he would act, of which 
the following is the tenor : — 

1st. To place absolute pow'er in his hands. 

2nd. To give him the right of life and death over the nobles, 
the people, and the army. 

3rd. The pay of the soldiers to be reduced to what it was in 
the reign of llunjeet Singh. 

Such was then the state of anarchy, and the necessity of a strong 
government at Laiiore, that these hard conditions were accepted 
almost without an exception ; Gholab Sing had hoped the con- 
trary ; and finding himself at a difficulty for an excuse for not 
accepting the responsibility, pretended that ill health detained him 
in the mountains, and never went to Lahore. The Sirdars, there- 
fore, were driven to ask the Queen to assume once more the royal 
authority, and she consented, not, however, without expressing 
her resentment at the death of her brother, and her determination 
to punish the assassins. She also made known her disapprobation 
of the application to Gholab Sing, promising, however, to think 
no more of it if his lieutenant was sent to a safe retreat, and 
sharply watched, to prevent his interfering with the government. 
The Sirdars having given up these points, she resumed her power 
with truly masculine spirit ; but she was feebly seconded by 
the ambitious chiefs. It was impossible for her to re-establish 
order in the country ; and, unable to oppose a contest w 1th the 
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English, for which the troops were clamorous, she was obliged to 
pennit it to save her own life and her son’s . The time had arrived 
when the fate of the Punjab was to be accomplished. 

[The Sikhs having crossed the Sutlej in the following December, 
to attack the English, were beaten by them, and driven back to 
the river, near Sobraon, making their retreat in great disorder, 
after very heavy losses, and the Indo-British army entered Lahore 
without further op])osition. Then came the first phase of subjection 
in this nation, so proud and so hostile to the English, who, in 
order to carry out to the last the appearance of moderation, hitherto 
so well maintained, placed themselves simjdy in the position of the 
])rotectors of royalty and the pacificators of the country. Duleep 
Singh was maintained in the sovereign power, and provided 
with ministers of his own nation ; but their nomination being 
subordinate to the good })leasurc of the English, the British 
resident was, in fact, the supreme governmental pow’cr at Lahore. 
The army, re-organised, was commanded by British officers ex- 
clusively and as the old Sirdar, Gholab Singh, had had the dex- 
terity to preserve the friendship of the protectors, he was provided 
with the independent government of Kashmir, on condition of 
j)ayi^ig annually, and only for the purpose of constituting a species 
of vassalage, the tribute of a shaw l and a goat. '^Fhis province 
w^as as difficult for them to invade as to preserve ; and the English 
had (piite enough work on their hands in the Punjab without 
going to Kashmir to seek for more. The appointment of Gholab 
Sing, therefore, was a very good means of establishing the rights 
of sovereignty over it, until an opportunity offered of rendering 
its subjection as complete as that of the Punjab, 

It w^as evident that a people so irritated against the English as 
the Sikhs wx*rc sure to turn against them the little liberty they had 
left ; and consequently the British agents passed the first two years in 
the midst of continual agitation, at which in secret they were not 
altogether displeased — they, therefore, allow^ed them to continue 
without slackening the vigilance necessary in such cases. How- 
ever, not to exhibit weakness, the Maharanee being actually 

* 111 tliis M. Ferrier is incon’ect. in command of brigades or battalions. 
The French officers had certainly left Tlie army was officered by natives of 
or been removed from the Sikh army, the Punjab in whom the Durbar had 
but no British officers were substituted confidence. — L. 
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detected in the act of conspirlnf^ against them, was exiled. Her 
firmness had been a great obstacle to the completion of their 
object, and the obstacle was thrown down ; but they were careful 
not to cairn the turbulence of the Sikhs, and the system soon bore 
its fruit. 

In 1848, one of their chiefs, Diwan Moolraj, governor of 
Mooltan, preceded a revolt by the murder of two British officers, 
Messrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson, excited, it is said, thereto, 
by tire native ministers of Duleep Singh, installed in power by 
the English. At this signal the whole of the west of the kingdom 
rose in arms, from Mooltan northwards to the ])rovince of tlu‘ 
Ilazaralis. Various circumstances at first authorized the su])])o- 
sitioii, and there was soon no doubt of the fact, that Gholab Sing 
favoured the insurrection. The Sirdar Chuttur Singh, and his 
son Shore Sing, after having quitted the English party, held thi‘ 
country against them with very considerable forces, while Moolraj 
kept a portion of their army in check under the walls of Mooltan, 
into which he had retired. On the other side, the Afghans, with 
Dost Mohamed at their head, a])peared to interfere and eoin- 
jdieatc the business. The English had heavy work on their hands 
there ; at first their niilltiiry operations were far from flourishing, 
and several checks which they received from the Sikhs warned 
them of the danger of their position. IVesh forces were hronght 
up from Lahore to the points on which they were required, and 
General Sir II. Gough, (Joiiiniandcr-in-ehief of the British forces 
in India, joined them, to direct in person the military operations 
in the Punjab. On the 22nd of November, 1848, they came U]) 
with one of the insurgent chiefs, the Sirdar Sherc Sing, encamped 
wdth his array on the borders of the (Xienab, near a fi)rd known 
by the name of Rammiggur ; there they attacked him w itbout any 
beneficial result, and the loss of the English was great, espc'cially 
in officers. But this unfortunate engagement was soon follow ed hy 
a brilliant victory. 

On the 21st of January, 184t), General AVhish, charged with the 
siege of Mooltan, had reduced the fort, and made Moolraj, the 
prime mover in the revolt, his prisoner. This advantage ought to, 
and w^ould, have beon sufficient to‘ bring the war to a satisfactory 
conclusion for the English, if, nearly at the same time, a check of 
a very different character from that at liamnuggur, and which 
caused the liveliest uneasiness as to the pacification of the Punjab, 
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had not occurred. In an ill-fated moment, General Gough, without- 
having made himself sufficiently acquainted with the ground, and 
j)erfected his combinations, decided on offering battle to Shere Sing 
ill his encampment at Cliillianwallah. 

It was the 13th of January, 1849; the battle was bloody, and 
the English, charging the well-chosen position of their enemies, 
had the misery of seeding their best troops, three regiments of 
I^mropean cavalry, take flight before the Sikhs, with such precipita- 
tion, that neitluT death nor wounds took ])lace in their ranks ; 
and they rode with such iinjietuosity through their own guns, 
that tlu'y involuntarily killed and wounded many of the gunners, 
upset the pieces and caissons, and threw the whole park of artillery 
into the utmost confusion.* 

This affair cost them six guns, eight flags, and 2500 men, 
amongst whom were 97 officers of various grades. When the 
news arrived in England, there was an universal cry of anathema 
against the unhappy g*eneral, who had so imprudently compro- 
mised the reputation of the Hritish arms, and, in the panic which 
seized them, the Directors of the Company, managing the affairs 
from their counting-hous(‘ in London, sent two officers to succeed him 
in the command ; first. Sir William Gomm from the Mauritius, and 
a few days afterwards, Sir Charles Napier ; but, in their anxiety, 
tliey forgot to revoke the authority of General Gough, and conse- 
quently, some time after, three (.'ommanders-iii-chief met at 
( alcuttalf 

As the commission of Sir Charles Napier bore the latest date, the 
government there decided in his favour, but in any case he arrived 
too late to revenge the disaster suffered by the British at (Jiillian- 
wallah. (buu'ral Gough did not leave him the opportunity, for, on 
the Ibth of Fi'bruary, he gave battle again to Shore Sing at Goojerat, 
comj)letely routed him, and took all his artillery. The victory was 
decisive; the vanquished were hotly pursued, and chiefs and soldiers 


* M. Ferrier is niistuken; there was 
only one regiment of Kuroj^eaiis. — L. 

t The appointment of the com- 
mand er-in chief, like that of all im- 
])ortant functionaries in Iiuluu rests 
with the English Cabinet; and in this 
case Sir W. Goitiin, who wiis then at 
the Mauritius, was first appointed. 
Subscpiently, wiien the intelligence 
arrived of the reverse of Cliilliuiiw’allah, 


the expression of public opinion was so 
strong in favour of Sir Charles Naiier, 
as the man for the crisis, that the 
Government were obliged to send him 
out. The war, however, was concluded 
before he arrived. He shortly after- 
wards had a difference with Lord Dal- 
housie, thre>v U]) his command in dis- 
gust, and was succeeded by Sir Willian^ 
Gomm. — E d. 
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ended by making unqualified submission to the British army. This 
event entirely removed the tarnish tluit had for a moment 
shadowed the reputation of General Gough, and changed his 
failure into a brilliant triumph, which the Queen rewarded by 
raising him to the rank of Viscount. The precipitation with 
which he had been condemned in London was absurd, for it 
was evident that the English army, placed as it was in a jJain 
country, and mistress of the mouths and course of the Indus up 
to its highest ramifications, which come close upon the province 
of Lahore, whence it drew supplies of men, money, provisions, 
and munition of every sort, could have but little to fear from the 
conspiracy. The same may be said of all the states on the north 
and west of the great stream, — they must, as in this instance, 
yield to the superiority of European tactics. England took 
possession of the countries which the revolt of Mooltan had been 
intended to snatch from her army, and convert(‘d thcmi into Eng- 
lish provinces ; and her w ise ])olicy in governnumt in the course of 
a few years will double the million and a half of revenue it had 
hitherto produced. It is not only in a financial point of view that 
this conquest will be profitable to the East India Comj)any, who 
will henceforth derive from it the greatest advantages, statistical, 
military, and geographical, as wtII as commercial. 

If tills simjile suininary of the events that led to the emtire 
subjugation of the Punjab should induce the reader to consult the 
more ample documents respecting it, published by the British 
jiress, he w ill soon see that England had for many years previously 
anticipated and prc'pared thtj annexation of these provinces. It 
was at first under the most friendly appearances that her diplo- 
macy was accepted in the time of Runjeet She ciiresstnl and 
flattered liim, supported him in his quarrels with the Afghans, 
and, under the name ally, took root in his dominions, to pre- 
pare secretly for the future invasion. 

If the East India (Company’s army did not take possi'ssiou of 
the Punjab at the death of the Maharajah, it was bt'cause its 
services were required in China and Afghanistan. But the Eng- 
lish are not wanting in patience, and they know how to wait in 
order the better to assure themselves of ultimate success. 

While the accomplishment of the conquest of Lahore was in 
abeyance, the British resident, mill much talent, let the weight of 
his unseen influence be felt, and quietly excited on the one hand, 
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and suppressed on the other ; he divided the chiefs, and brought 
them into his views without appearing to interfere in tlielr aflairs, 
till at last the furious hatred of the Sikhs against the English 
was abated ; lie turned their passions with dexterity against the 
successive Maliarajalis instead, by apparently giving to each his 
interest and sup])ort. Acting thus, by the mediation of their 
agent, the Company well knew itself to be in the best position for 
exciting a contest with the Sikhs, and from that would arise, as 
they were well aware, its mediation and jiroteetion in the Punjab, 
taking wdth it a brave and numerous army, well practised in 
European tactics, to control as a sovereign all the actions of the 
native government, and to banish the Queen Chanda to Benares 
when she opposed them. When the irritation of the people in- 
creased and th(‘y cons}>ired, the Company never interfered ; for 
they knew' they had time enough to make their preparations for 
converting their prob^ction into permanent invasion. At last the 
n*volt took place ; the English battalions arrived to put it down, 
and, beat(‘n at first, tliey finished by a victory that put them 
ill possession of the country ; there was no farther difficulty, 
for I'verything conies to an end for him who knows how' to wait 
for it, and England has jiroved that she does.* It is, above all, 
by tliaf virtue patience, and the Roman maxim — “ Divide and 
conquer — that she has subjugated in turn ’Moguls, Mahrattas, 
Belooehes, and so many other Indian nations, whose wealth she 
has carried to her island home. 

* M. Ferrier’a idea is very uatural, i)eoplo of the Punjab to our rule. lu 
thoujrh by no moans correct. Tliere the Raine <rood faith did onr soldiers at 
are iin^difshmon in India who act from Mooltan, Jhimnng;^er. and Chilliiuiwal- 
liighcr motives thim those for which he lah, give their lives in 8iij)jK)rt of the 
gives tliem credit. The Resident at authority of the existing Cioveniment, 
Isihure was not a man to use his in- but — in the inscrutable wisdom of Divine 
Ibience in the way M. Perrier supposes. Providence— not with their ns\ial suc- 
}!(' acted in the best faith for the into- cess ; and it was not until after every 
l ests of both Governments ; and so far man of iuliuence in the Punjab, e^rerpt 
from desiring the iiniiexation of the firo, (as Shere Sing said; h;ul made over- 
country, on finding that it could not bo tures to him, and the utter im]>o8si- 
avoided, .'iiid that all his etibiis to up- bility of carrying on a native Govern- 
hold the native Government were una- meiit with such instruments heeaine 
vailing. Sir H. I.awi-eiieo was only pre- apparent, that tho battle of Goojerat 
Vented from resigning his high jHisitiun, wjis fought, and the annexation of tho 
and returning to his regiment, as a cap- Punjab forced upon Lord Dalhonsie. 
tain of artillery, at the earnest entreaty That the result hius been beneficial to 
of his friends. He remained at Lahore the 1‘unjab and to India, and may yet, 
almost with tho solo object of exerting wdth God’s blessing, be still more so, 
his iiillueuco to conciliate tho chiefs and who can doubt ? — L. 
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The conquest of the Punjab has admirably completed the suc- 
cession of invasions, and secured to her the finest empire in the 
world. It would perhaps be wise were she to stop here, and bo 
content with her present power ; but can she ? Does the thunder- 
inw torrent arrest itself in a course where it meets with no obsta- 
cles ; or even where it does ? Such is the British torrent. ]3(!- 
scending from the snow-clad summits of the Himalaya, it will 
yet submerge Nepaul, Birrnah, dliina, and its dependencies; 
turning to the East, it will once more inundate Afghanistan, and 
overturn the citadel of Herat. Little does this vast extension 
of territory by the British Empire a])pear to signify to the other 
European states ; they seem perfectly indifferent, and the prophecy 
that it would crumble of itself, either by the effects of revolt or 
bankruptcy, has been so constantly re)»eated that the world has 
finished by believing it. Well, I predict that indifference will 
cost you, if not your liberty — because England loves liberty and 
practises it — at least your political indejtendence, and you will 
submit to the law that you have not dared to give to this gigantic, 
invader. She will divide the world with the other Colossus.] * 

♦ General Ferrier .ajjpears altogether to have overlooked America in this pro- 
epcctive view of future history.— E d. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The Author taken ill — Hifl Kiifforings at this time — -Singular disease of Mohamed 
Azirii Khan ■ — ■ Visit of his l>rothcr to the author — Monsieur Perrier’s dinners 
iinjuove — Murder of one of liis guards — The Authors reflections on his own fate 
— Attacked with Cholera — The knowing soldier- j^riest — Dreadful mortality in 
the town — Fanaticism of the Moll.^dis — Protection aflr(jrded to Monsieur Perrier 
by Koliendil Khan — Attack upon the Author’s house — Gallant conduct of the 
soldicM's — Adviince of the troops sent by tlie Sirdar — Defeat of the mob — 
Monsieur Ferriei* e.scorted from the town — Arrives at Gii'ishk — Lai Khan’s 
explanation of the riot at Kandahar — The author again confined — Ihiscally 
conduct of Se<lik Khan- — Monsieur Perrier leaves Girishk — Boundaries of the 
Belooche.s — Nigiari — Mian-pushteh — Benader Kalan — Hazar-juft — Affray 
with the villagor.s there — Th<; author returns to Girishk — Zirok — Biabanak 
and Paiwak — AVasheer — Koh i Duzdan — Ibrahimi and Shiaguz — Short com- 
mons — 'Idle escoit and the shei)herd — Morality of an Afghan horseman — 
Their gossip wlien travelling — Treatment of their horses- — -A cool hand — 
Khoormalek — Crypts at Shiaguz. 

But to return from this polltleal digression. On September 4th 
and 5th, ennui, the Intense heat, privations and bad food — 
for it liad been good only the first few days— threw me into 
a violent inflammatory fever. I raved all night, became prostrated 
by weakness, and found it impossible to stand up ; my guards 
stood stupidly by looking at me, and saw my sufferings with- 
out takiim the shmlitest care of me. I was destitute of medi- 
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cine, for Mohamed Sedik Khan had stolen mine with ray other 
things, and my sole resource was the filthy water of the tank in 
the garden. Kohendil Khan had not authorized me to hire a 
servant, so that I was in a fearful state of combined suffering and 
helplessness, which I felt most acutely. At one time the blood 
rushed so violently to my head, that I feared it would suffocate 
me ; no barber would bleed me lest he should be defiled by the 
blood of an infidel, and it was necessary to procure a positive 
order to oblige one of them to perform the operation, that 1 might 
have this most necessary relief. Great God ! what misery ! 

Se])tember 6th. — The bleeding did me so much good that, 
though still weak, I could accept the invitation to go on horseback 
to the bouse of the Sirdar Rahimdil Khan ; the Asiatics look 
upon all Europeans as doctors, and be had sent for me to see his 
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eldest son, Mohamed Azim Khan, who was dangerously ill. lie 
was a fine young man, about four-and-twenty years of age, who 
had been stretched on the bed of sickness and pain for fifteen 
months, from a periodical heinon*hage by which he lost ten or tw elve 
pounds of blood at each attack ; it was accompanied by dryness 
of the skin, and he looked like a skeleton. He spoke a few^ words, 
but with the utmost difficulty, and was nearly deaf ; his left eye 
was covered with a thick film, the glands round his throat were 
enormously swollen, and his life evidently hung upon a thn^ad. 
The cholera shortly after probably hastened his death by a few 
days only. When I left him, I visited his father and uncle iMir- 
dil Khan (both younger brothers of Kohendil Khan),* who wt‘rc 
surrounded by personages of rank and importance. They were 
very polite to me, but very reserved, and their conversation con- 
cerned only the condition of the sick man ; they carefully abstaiiu'd 
from touching upon any other subject, and their brother’s siisci'ptihili- 
ties on the subject of government, no doubt, im])r(‘ssed this caution 
upon them. I implored them in vain to Intercede for me for a 
little less rigorous treatment, but I could g('t neither ])roini.se nor 
even answer, and I returned desolate to my prison. 

September 7th. — Nevertheless to-day there was some relaxation 
of the measures taken respecting me, and Mohamed Alem, 
the second son of Rahimdil Khan, obtained permission of his 
uncle to visit me ; I w as the more pleased at this as the young noble 
appeared more highly gifted than his countrymen : he was about 
seventeen years of age, with a countenance ex])ressiv(‘ of rare 
intelligence, and appeared at once to take the part of a friend 
towards me. 1 tried a thousand devices to ascertain the real 
object of his visit, without success, and 1 could come to no j)recise 
conclusion ; the extent to which Asiatics can practise dissimu- 
lation is incredible, even in children. It is more easy to penetrate 
the designs of the Afghans than any others ; but this young man 
seemed to me to place himself out of that category, for he s<iid the 
only object of his visit to me was to im])rove himself in the English 
language by conversation. With a few books and the help of a 
Moonshee, who could barely spell, he had su( ccnaled in acquiring 
some knowledge of it, and could write and speak it a litth’! ; 
he had a surprising organization. Indited he belonged to the 

* Mirdil means, in Persian, “ the stron^jc Itearted ; rahimdil, the 
friendly hearted j ” kohendil the merciful hearted.” — E d. 
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Moliamedzyes, who form a remarkable exception to other 
Afjn^lians. Tlieir intelligence is as extensive and developed as the 
generality of their countrymen are usually contracted and brutal. 
This young man’s visit was .the only agreeable hour I passed in 
Kandahar. 

September 8th. — Since my audience with Kohendil Khan I had 
had most wretched fare, and it was very difficult for me to reconcile 
this treatment with his almost kind reception. Why not treat me 
as before my visit ? I could not find out. Boiled rice or maize, or 
a water melon, had been my diet for two* days ; but as even tliat 
was very superior to what 1 had had at Girishk I did not com- 
j)laiii, and only begged for some tea or broth, of which being so 
ill I much felt the want, but my request was refused. Mohamed 
Alem, to whom I related my grievances on his next visit, assured 
me his uncle had ordered that 1 should have everything that 1 
wished for ; and 1 was the more inclined to believe it because 
1 saw the enormous pilau, with other meats and fruits, that 
was l)i-ought every day and set aside till evening by the guards 
bcMviuse it was the period of some fost, w^hich lasted several days, 
and tlu'y could not eat them till night came on, when they de- 
vouren them without offering me a morsel Unluckily for them 
my complaints to the young Sirdar caused a change in their 
ca])ital regime ; and the same day I was provided with most com- 
fortable meals brought by one of the kitchen attendants, who 
waited till I had eaten what I liked and carried away the remain- 
der, not leaving them the opportunity to touch a single dish. 

September Pth. — The same scene was repeated ; Lai Khan 
and his acolytes were furious at my having deprived them of such 
good rations, and they took their revenge by insulting me in every 
way ; their glances wete daggers, and I saw they wevo looking out 
for an opportunity . to pay me off. But former suffering had 
hardened me, and caring little to annoy myself about them 1 slept 
soundly without fancying what their evil designs might be. One 
night when fast asleep I felt myself roughly seized by the arm, 
and on opening my eyes they met the savage face of Lai Khan 
foaming with rage, while he pointed to some wretched verses that, 
d(q)loring my fate in a moment of great depression, I had scribbled 
with a pencil on the wall. In' these lines Lai Khan saw a com- 
plete conspiracy, a project of invasion, I know not what — a thou- 
sand fooleries, of which he made a lamenUible history to the 
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Sirdar. Kohendil Khan immediately sent his nephew, Mohained 
Alem, to ascertain the truth of the crime imputed to me. I had 
no difficulty in making my young friend understand the cause of 
the exaggerated fears of the captain of my guard, and was soon 
relieved from the persecutions that he had hoped to bring down upon 
me. Finding this plan had failed, Lai Khan becarnt^ furious, 
and wreaked his vengeance on a poor wretch who could not help 
himself ; but it was the only means left him of adding to tlu^ 
])itterness of niy position, and he failed not to use it. 

The greater number of soldiers forming my guard wen^ 
Sunnite Mussulmans ; three or four only being Shiahs, oik* of 
whom had been in the service of the Fmglish and well treated 
by them. This man had at different times done me little services, in 
acknowledgment of which I had made him some trifling jn’esents ; 
for these he had shown himself grateful, and therefore Lfil 
Khan sought to pick a quarrel with him, and did so on a suffi- 
ciently frivolous pretence. Mohamed Ali, for that was his name, 
replied with all the curtness of manner habitual to the Afghans. 
The Khan grew angry, and by degrees the rej)rimand relating to 
the service assumed the character of a religious discussflon ; In* 
overwhelmed the Shiah with ej)ithets insulting to his faith, and the 
other retaliated u])on the characters of f)mar, Osman, and Abou- 
bekr, but tlie unhappy being had scarcely ])ronouneed the male- 
dictions against the three cali))hs condemned by his sect, when 
twenty daggers were plunged in his breast. Attracted by his 
cries, I rushed into the court just in time to see him fall dead, in 
the midst of a band of villains, who hacked his corpse with tlieir 
sabres, dragged it to the middle of the bazaars, and finally hung 
it on a hook where every one cursed and spat upon it "l\) curse 
Omar and his two successors is a crime deserving of a thousand 
deaths in the eyes of tlie Sunnites, and before so many witnesses as 
Lai Khan could have furnished of the guilt of Mohained Ali, 
Kohendil Khan himself dared not have blamed his people for 
having committed the murder. I was shocked at the sight, 
and could not help looking at my own position in the worst pos- 
sible light — it was frightful. 

For three months I had been in Afghanistan, subject to dangers 
of every description, and nothing seemed to indicate the probability 
of a termination to my captivity. Perfectly isolated from every 
living being that took the slightest interest in me, my reflections 
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grew more and more gloomy, and I knew not whether to wish for 
liberty or death ; the former would only leave me utterly without 
])rotection amongst the fcTocious Afghans, the latter would terminate 
all my troubles at once. Not a friend was near me, and those 
who showed me the smallest sympathy paid for it with their lives 
like Mohamed Ali. Guards, jailers, and perhaps executioners, — 
these were the peo])le constantly before my eyes : at last I re- 
nounced the hope of seeing my country again, and resigned myself 
to iny late — to die, far from my relations and friends, and lay my 
bones in some corner which no one would ever suppose to be the 
grave of a poor and adventurous rrench soldier. Sleep, which I 
couiied in the hope of forgetting my misery, proved only a con- 
tinuance of it, for it was c;ver harassed and broken by some fearful 
dreum ; to the anxieties of the mind were added very acute 
physical sufferings ; I endured torture. My trials were too much 
for my resignation, and I felt myself sinking under them. 

September lOtli. — The next morning one of my guards, seeing me 
absorbed in sad reflections, s<iid to me, “ Have patience ; in three 
days you will be off, j\lHrnkli(i><y * This news slightly raised my 
ho])es, hut the .same evening a communication from Mohamed 
Aleiu Khan revived all my anxiety, lie had been at his unch^’s 
oii the ))revious evening and heard him say that 1 was certiiinly an 
iMiglishinan, that my Persian firmans had been written for some 
other jierson and not for me, and that I was sent into Afghanistan 
by the Indo-British Government to raise the people against their 
legitimate sovereigns. “It is,’' he said, “Mohamed Sedik Khan 
who has sent this information, with the proofs, to his father.” 

Sejitember 11th. — After having passed a most anxious and 
feverish night, 1 was at daybreak seized with cramps and vo- 
miting, and dysentery left me no rest. I felt as if 1 were 
dying. At all risks I insisted on being bled again, from which 
1 derived great benefit in my last attack, and by the evening the 
bad symptoms had entirely disivppeared. Mohamed Alem eume 
to see me in the evening, and from him 1 learned that the cholera 
had been in Kandahar seven or eight days, and it was the 
cholera that I had had ; the deaths had begun at 15 to 20 
per day, but on the previous one they had been (quadrupled. 

The society of this young noble coiitimied to be a great pleasure 


* Thiy id vvliat a duperior saya to uii inferior in disinidaing him. — Ei>. 
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for me, and in some doj]^ree alleviated the miseries of my captivity ; 
he was really amiable and kind, and had all the frank and 
open manner natural to his age. Still I perceived that he lent 
some credence to tlie notion that I entertained the hostile inten- 
tions towards his uncle that were attributed to me. He tried an 
infinity of ways to penetrate my supposed secret and bring me to 
confess that 1 knew English, which he so much wished me to help 
him to learn ; that would, he thought, have been a conclusive proof 
of my nationality, and I was most fortunate in concealing that I 
knew the elementary part of that language. The perseverance of 
iny young friend was such that 1 was at last sharp with him, and 
he retired angry ; I never saw him again, and regretted it, for 
his natural disposition was excellent ; living however amongst 
Afghans, it must of necessity be soon modified. 

September 12th. — Twelve of my guard died to-day of cholera. 
Having seen me set up by bleeding they adopted the remedy ; 
but, as if Providence intended to punish their brutality to me, it 
did not succeed with any one of them, and they were terribly deci- 
mated afterwards. I saw them frequently thumping and ruhhing 
each other most vigorously, and 1 believe that such tr(‘atment 
might be useful as a preservative by keeping up the circulation 
and drawing it to the surface. 

September 13th. — The intensity of the scourge reached its 
climax : upwards of four hundred peisons died y(‘sterday. The 
soldiers of my guard tried all kinds of extravagant remedies 
which their superstitious countrymen suggested. One of them was 
the son of a mollah, and he, pretty well versed in ecclesiastical 
lore, indulged them with sermons recommending the most incon- 
ceivable absurdities ; his stupid brethren in arms looked upon his 
words as divine, and after having collected fifty more comrades 
they all marched in procession round the court, he having placed 
himself in one corner. There he held the Koran above his head 
wrapped in a sash, of which two persons held each an end. Each 
soldier on arriving opposite the holy book, kissed it upon the 
sash, carried it to his forehead in sign of his respect, and at the 
same time slipped a few sous into the hand of their knowing 
comrade, who for this contribution recited some short prayers 
which he said would infallibly preserve them from the malady. This 
ceremony was renewed after every prescribed prayer, five times in 
the day. I looked on with an apathy that provoked glances the 
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malevolencf? of which could not be raisuriderstood. Lai Khan 
was offended at niy indifference, and said savagely, “ As you do 
not approve of our proceedings get back into your room, you 
infidel dog ; you have not the blessing of being a Mussulman ; you 
will never kiss the holy Koran, and if you die it will be all repro- 
bate as you are.” The same ceremony was performed in every 
])art of the town ; many families, whether happily spared or not, 
])urchased as many oxen, sheep, horses, and camels as they could 
aflbrd, killed them, and distributed the meat to appease the WTatli 
of II eaven. A\’hen night came, crowds of people went upon the 
terraces of their houses and filled the air with mournful cries, 
invoking Allah, Moliamed, Omar, and company ; and these lugu- 
brious noises probably determined many cases of cholera that 
])erhaps might have been saved had they preserved silence and quiet 
as religiously as they made these prolonged and terrifying howdings. 

Sentember 14th. — Seven or eight hundred persons died in Kan- 
dahar this day. (Consternation w’as visible on every face ; the 
j)lague was terrible in the villages also, and the people from 
the country came into the towm in the hope of reaching a 
})lacc of siifety ; on the contrary, the poor people only found 
it wi)rse, and aggravated the evils in that dense population. 
Tdie doctors and the mollahs had been assembled for three 
days consecutively, consulting as to the means of putting an 
end to the misery at once, as they had promised the people they 
would do. But their faithful believers had waited in vain, and 
began to murmur and threaten violence ; reports of poisoned wells 
and bread spread amongst the masses, and it became dangerous to 
allow' the discussions of an ignorant populace to continue any 
longer. The position was a perilous one, and the puzzle amongst 
the Ulemas great, when one whose wits were rather shai'per than 
the rest, exclaimed on a sudden, “ Mussulmans, it is in vain that 
you search the depths of science, fast and mortify yourselves, 
to ascertain the cause of the evil ; the decrees of Providence are 
inscrutable. But the great God sometimes allows his creatures, 
especially the faithful, to see in a dream the reasons of his wrath 
against them. Believe me, illustrious and learned brothers, it is 
not far from us. It was revealed to me in a dream last night by 
the angel Gabriel. While Ahmed Sliahi (Kandahar, from the 
name of its founder) is sullied by the presence of an infidel, the 
enemy of God and man,” said he, in a voice of thunder, “ there 
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will be no cessation of your affliction.” The sally was too direct 
to be mistaken. I was the infidel ])ointed out to their vengiiance. 
A council was held instantly as to the best course to pursue, and 
eight of the principal mollahs proceeded to Kohendil Khan and 
demanded my head. This the Sirdar decisively refused ; there 
was a long discussion, but he braved their menaces, and to prevent 
them from executing tlieir purpose locked them up in a room, 
while he sent a strong guard to my residence, lie also sent in the 
utmost haste provisions and ammunition, enjoined us to barricade 
ourselves and carefully watch for the event that he anticipated. 
The cries of the populace obliged him at the expiration of a few 
hours to release the mollahs ; they were furious, and followed by 
a dense crowd proceeded to the moscpie ; it would not contain 
them all, so they removed to the public square, where they ha- 
rangued the crowd in a manner to increase their fanaticism and 
excite them to revenge upon me the injury they had received from 
the Sirdar. A messenger a])pea.red soon after from Kolumdil Khan ; 
he followed them there, being charged to address tlnun in the 
opposite strain, and remiiHl them that the duties of hospitality were 
sacred ; he alleged that I was not come amongst tluun as an 
enemy or a spy, but trusting entirely to their good faith. The 
mollahs replied that all law s and usjiges might be l)roken towards 
an infidel. The masses took this up immediately and proceeded 
to my prison to exterminate me, but having been received with a 
sharp volley of musketry, they fled, crying out “To arms.” The 
mollahs, of whom one was w ounded, returned to the square, where 
they set up a pole and the Koran on the top of it, which was reve- 
rently saluted by every Mussulman that passed, as in former times 
Gessler's hat had been in Switzerland. The crowed took an oath 
on this venerated symbol, neither to eat, drink, nor bathe until 
they had cut me to pieces and thrown my body to the dogs of the 
bazaars. This demonstration against me took place about eleven 
in the forenoon, and at five in the evening a sharp file-firing 
was opened on the house from the ramparts on which the 
insurgents had placed themselves ; but finding they were too 
far off, they advanced into the houses in my neighbourhood. As 
the one I inhabited commanded nearly all the others, we had a 
great advantage over our assailants. 1 had a few moments of 
anxiety lest the soldiers intended for my guard should join the 
rioters, but it was soon dispelled, and those who had the most ill- 
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used in(^ as zealously as the men who had reinforced 

They were all men devoted to Koheiidil Khan, who had 
followed him into exile in Persia, from 1839 to 1841, and their 
hatred of me vanished before their devotion to a positive order 
from him to defend me. Seeing their excellent feeling, I roused 
myself from the tor])or that had crept over me and joined in the 
defence, and as the Afghans have a high opinion of European 
offiexTS, they, with an abnegation of self-love which I was far from 
expt'cting in them, acce])ted my advice. In consequence, I distri- 
buted my little party on the terrace in the manner that seemed to 
me most suitable to defend the point most likely to be attacked ; 
I also placed two sections of reserve in the court to defend the 
(uitrance. For seven hours we were regularly besieged ; three 
men w'cre wounded on our side, and it w'as impossible to ascertain 
the loss of onr adversaries: after fourteen hours’ rest, hostilities 
recommenced, the insurgents having employed the interval in 
])arleying with Koheiidil Khan, who had removed to the citadel, 
wh(‘re Ik* was free from dang(T ; but the Sirdar rejected all their 
demands, and tried to ])ut them off with promises instead, with 
which they were in no way satistied. 

Se|)teniber 15th, — At two o’clock in the afternoon they opened fire 
u])on us again ; it was like that of the previous evening, continual, 
but causing little loss of life. At night, under cover of the 
darkness, many of these fanatics, following the windings of the 
small stream which flowed by the walls of the house, reached the 
entrance door, wliich they soon forced ; we let them alone, because 
thc'rc* was an inner door which would prove a fresh obstacle more 
difficult to overcome. As soon as they had succeeded in getting 
into the vestibule and thought they had us quite safe, they were 
saluted with a point-blank fire from loop-holes which we had made 
in the walls, and immediately after we forced away the props of 
the worm-eaten ceiling and it came down upon their heads ; 
those wdio were not crushed or suffocated by the rubbish, retreated 
wonderfully knocked about into the crowd that filled the street. 
The riffiux caused by this movement created a panic amongst the 
])eople, which, fixnn the inside, and owing to the darkness, we 
could not see ; we could only judge by the cries of distress raised 
by this sanguinary mob. Our continuous fire completely ploughed 
thc'm up, and the clearance bi'came general ; by nine in the 
eveming the place was perfectly swept and our enemies retired to a 
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respectful distance out of our reach. Their loss was great in the 
last encounter. 

September Kith. — Part of tliis day we were left quiet, but at 
five in the evening we were attacked the third time, and with a 
vigour from which I boded no good. The surrounding terraces 
w ere covered with rioters, the projectiles beat like hail on our 
house, and in a twinkling w^e had seven men killed and more than 
double that number w ounded ; in vain the reserves from the ter- 
races (‘ante dow n to our aid, they only added to the innl, for the 
more numerous w^e w'ere the w^orse their fire told upon ns. At 
nine 1 saw that our ])osition was desjierate ; w(‘ could not have 
held out another half-hour, when to our great astonishment the 
enemy suddenly disappeared on hearing the report of sharj) firing 
towards the citadt'l. There Kohendil Khan had temporised and 
amused the peojfie for the two first days, it being quiti* inipossibh^ 
for him to repress thes(i fanatics with the two or three Imndred 
se})oys that he had at that time wdth him ; but at the comnumce- 
inent of the riots he had sent orders to the caivalry dis])ersed in 
the neighbourhood to come into Kandahar, and uniting at a 
given spot, to enter the* town and charge tlu‘ mob in the? rear ; 
this diversion obliged them to face about; tlu‘y sustained the un- 
expected shock but for a nujinent, and wa‘re completely put to the 
rout. The princi])al mollahs having luon arrested, tran([uiHity was 
restored — to our gi*eat satisfaction, for we had been watching and 
fighting for tw o nights. 

The excitement of the last forty-eight hours had been great, I 
therefore slept soundly, and should ])robably have continued to do 
so had 1 not been suddeidy and roughly awakened by Lai Khan, 
who desired me to dress (piickly and come with him. My first 
fear was that I was betrayed ; but a moment after, remembering 
the energy with which 1 had been protected, 1 rtqected the idea, 
and rejoiced in the thought of being once more comj)aratively at 
liberty. “ Where are you taking me 1 asked ; You shall see,'’ he 
replied ; and we left the house and at last the town (where my pre- 
sence made Kohendil Khan fear more disturbances) by a hole in 
the wall to prevent my being seen in any part of it again. By a 
postern gate I found a horse, on whose back I quickly vaulted, and 
rode away, an escort of twelve soldiers travelling with me. 

Gririahk, September 17th. — By sunrise we had reached Acho- 
gan, a village on the left bank of the Urgund-ab opposite to 
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Takht Suiijurce ; this road is shorter than the one on the right 
bank by whieh I had arrived, but not so well defined, being less 
freiinented. My escort baib'd for an hour, and told the villagers 
tliatl was the Feriiigliee wlio had bronglit so much misfortune upon 
Kandahar. This abs\ird gossiping might have put me once more 
in a most disagreea])le ])osition ; however I escaped with a little 
abuse, a few ston(‘s from the children, and a desperate barking 
from the dogs, uj)()n whicii the Afghans remarked that they did 
not understatid why hettveen (logs there should be such a disagree- 
ment. 1 had reached that point at which I could not be offended 
at anjdhing, and besides, of what use would it be to nu^ to be 
angry ? W e continued our road at a more rapid pace, and I lost 
siglit of the inhospitable town, where, but for the firmness of Ko- 
iiendil Khan, or more coiTcctly his fear of the English, of whom 
he persisted in thinking me the countryman— 1 should most cer- 
tainly have found my grave. As we rode on, i.al Khan described 
to nu‘ the various ])hases of the revolt, and to those 1 have related 
he added the following’. The answ('r respecting me sent by Dost 
Mohamed arrived at Kandahar after the 1 1 th of S’eptejiiber ; he 
had ‘itformed his brother that he would willingly have consented to 
send me on a mission to the English if he had not had to contend with 
the violent dislike to them expressed by his son Mohamed Akbar 
and his other relations. '^Idiey had given this o})inion in a 
council met to deliberate on the measures to be taken respecting 
me, adding that Var Mohamed, after having spoken of me as 
an intriguer, liad only recommended me to them in conse(|uencc 
of a plot of his own hostile to the Mohamedzyes- IJe there- 
fore advised sending me back to Herat, and suggested that I 
should be well ti*eated, though all my actions were to be closely 
wat(‘hed, and any attem})t at agitation on my part repressed with- 
out transgressing the laws of hospitality. Kohendil Khan annoyed 
at a decision which destroyed his project of an alliance wdth the 
English, at first paid no attention to these injunctions, and sup- 
porting his own views by the individual opinions expressed by the 
Dost, had determined upon sending me to Shikarpoor with his 
])roj)()sitioiis to the British Government. But according to the 
incredible habit of his countrymen, he could not keep his own 
secret, and showed his brother s letter to four different persons, 
whom he acquainted with his projects. The Sirdars and mollahs, 
secretly warned, opposed his intentions, and not having succeeded 
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in shaking his determination, they turned the fury of the people 
upon me — 1 have already related the results. 

Kohendil Khan and several influential chiefs who took his part 
had vainly represented that by remaining in hostility to the Eng- 
lish, or by cutting my throat as they wished, they would at once 
draw a British invasion u])on Kandahar ; but they would listen to 
nothing, and adopted for their motto that passage of the Koran 
which says that Mussulmans shall not ally themselves with 
infidels to this they added, “ to give' a passage through our ter- 
ritory to this one, is to encourage other travellers whose intrigues 
might be fatal. Our intentions are irrevocable — he sliall die ! ” 
The fear of losing their privileges renden'd the mollahs audacious ; 
they had seen their power taken from them under the British rule, 
which had also annihilated their influence, and they wished at any 
cost to avert the return of such an injury. 

The report was generally believed amongst tlunn tliat the Eng- 
lish had been completely beaten ])y the Sikhs and the Belooches; 
“'India,” said they, has risen from one end to the other;” 
they believed a thmisand other r(*ports which liarmoni/ed with 
their secret wishes, and all these circumstances stimulated tlumi to 
resistance. Kohendil Khan, better inforriKHl than they wa^re, 
defended my life ; far more, however, to gain himself credit in the 
eyes of those whose countryman he believed me to be, than for 
any real interest that lu^ felt in my fate ])ersonally, which was j)ro- 
bably perfectly indiftereiit to him. Nevtu'theless he dared not 
send me to Shikar])oor for fear of the indignation of Mohamed 
Akbar Khan, for he kiu'w that if his savage and ambitious lU'phew 
had not been at different times restrained by his father, he would 
before then have invaded Kandahar, to join it to Kabul. It was 
therefore prudent on his j)art to do nothing that could giv(^ him an 
excuse for disj)ossessing him, for the rujiture with the mollahs was an 
incident which went quite sufficiently against him, without its being 
necessary for him to persevere in his original project of sending 
me to Shikarpoor, which he would probably have had to regret 
afterwards. This was all that Lai Khan could tell me on the subject. 

We went on to Girishk by the banks of the Urgund-ab, 
which in several places crossed the desert of shifting sand. The 
heat was intense, the atmosphere heavy, and the water brackish, 
even that of the river, of which most unfortunately, 1 drank 
heartily ; for instead of calming, it excited my thirst. There are 
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several flourishing villages on the borders of this river, and 
we passed in succession Deinrazi, Penjwai,* Spirvim, Tulookh, 
Moochan, Kaleh-pirabad, Kaleh-shamir, (fliesh-meh, and Bend-i- 
Tirnour, where the chief of my escort had some orders to deliver. 
Thence we turned obliquely to the right, and traversed the desert 
to Girishk, where we arrived, having travelled twenty parasangs 
since our leaving Kandahar. 

September l>5th. — I fldl again into the hands of the Sirdar Mo- 
hamed Sedik Khan. lie had me incarcerated again in the turret- 
room, w here 1 had ])reviously passed so many unhapj)y days, with a 
sentinel at my door. 1 was to be kept in close confmernent ; the 
worthy Moonshee Feiz Mohamed was not allowed to visit me. 
However, during my short stay we contrived to communicate with 
each other by the terrace, but our means of intercourse were rare ; 
he would soiiu'times pass under my w indow and make me signs, and 
his gestur(‘s or the exj)ression of his face were the thermometer by 
which I regulat(*d my hopes and fears ; those occasions were tlie 
only cirenmsta rices that cheered my imjirisonment. The road to 
llei'at, it is true, passed under my tuiTi‘t, and when tin', travellers 
w'ent by, oh ! how^ I longed for wnngs to follow' them ! In- 
foriaed that 1 was there, they almost always looked up to see 
me ; and often, if I did not aj)pear at their call, they would throw 
stones into the room — which was, as 1 have said, open to the road 
on account of the falling of the wall — to force me to aj)pear 
and receive their taunts. Ah I how many unhappy hours I jiassed 
there ! 

September FJth. — I had hoped to leave Girishk for Flerat 
the same day I arrived, for that was the strict order of Ko- 
hendil Khan ; but I was mistaken — MohanKal Sedik Khan 
had not quite done with me. lie pretended at first to take an 
interest in me, and proposed to bend me to India with his own 
people, passing through Seistan and Shlkarpoor ; and for this 
he demanded from me the simple declaration that, in asking him 
to send me that way, I accepted the responsibility and perils 
of the journey and relieved him of them completely. Never sus- 
pecting the double design that lurked in this offer, I accepted it 

* III tlie early Mahometan period, Dooraiiees, and after a skirmish obliged 
hero stood the chief taty of the dis- tlieiu to retreat. They immediately re- 
tricl, eonsiderabh'. i-uins whieh are t iinualto Kandahar aiidmadetlieirnight 
still to be seen. Near this place, in attack on the city, which so nearly sne- 
March, 1841, General Nott met the ceeded. — E d, 
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with joy, and thought him tho more sincoro, bccaurfo, immodintoly 
after he took his leave, I received a portion of the things he had 
taken from me the first time 1 was in his town. But my joy was of 
short duration, for when the Moonshee Feiz Mohaini'd came in 
the evening with the required declaration for me to sign, he told 
me in confidence that Mohamed Sedik had only rc'tunied iny 
things hecanse he knew that he should get them hack witli tln^ 
addition of a few others, for he had instructc'd the (‘scort he 
intended to send with me to rob me when we arrived in tin? d('serts 
of Seistan. 

September 20th. — The next morning the Mooiishei', at my 
desire, informed the Sirdar that 1 ndiised to sign the declaration, 
and had determined to travel by the route indicati'd by his father, 
that is to say, to Herat; this indnccMl liim to smid for nu*. Ihi 
spoke to me in the most friendly tenaus, and insisted that J ouglit 
to decide for St'istan, i)ut I decidc'dly refused and was rc'placed in 
my prison. An liour after, he came to me accompanied ]>y tliree 
of his rascally sei'vants, and delanal that my refusal now to go 
by the road I had cliosen implied a distrust very injurious to 
his character, llv then ordered me to giv(‘ up the things he had 
restored to me th(^ evtming before, and, without waiting for my con- 
sent, his villains opened my trunk and rithal it. I had become t(K) 
much used to this kind of thing to be at all af)ect(‘d by it, and saw' 
them proce(‘d with j)erfect indifiin-ence ; but my anger kiiew^ no 
bounds when this tith'd thief wanU'd to force me to write him, in 
the preseiK'e of witnesses, a request that lie would accept tlie 
things he had thus irnjiudc'ntly stolen. When he saw' nu^ 
so resolved, he assembled a sort of couiK'il, comjxised of a dozc'ii 
rogues like himself, before whom I was brought ; lu're 1 was 
asked to st*t a price upon the articles he had takcni, and th(^ value 
was inimediaf(4y paid to me, jiartly in shawls and ])artly in jirecious 
stones. The ready money that he had taken was made good 
to me by a letter of exchange on a merchant of Herat named Syud 
Mehine Shah. Though much injured by this forced agree- 
ment I should have been satished, had not Mohamed Sedik come 
privately in the night and carried off the articles which he 
had publicly exchanged with me in the morning, leaving me 
only what probably he had forgotten, the bill ujion the nuT- 
chant; this 1 subsequently found was not jiayabh^ when presentixl. 
After having accomplished this robbery, the Sirdar left me in 
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triumph with these words, “ Go now by the road you like b('st : I 
will send you and your baggage gratis ; do not regret these trifles 
so useless for a traveller. God is merciful, and you will no doubt 
get safe to your journey’s end.” “ Admit then,” 1 said, ‘‘ that 
his mercy is not shown at this moment in leaving me in the hands 
of such an inhuman cliief as you are.” “ lilaspherae not,” he 
replied, it will bring you to misfortune. The mercy of God is 
inflnite, and you should not com})lain, since, after your intense folly 
in coming itito Afghanistan, you have still your head upon your 
shoulders.” In sj)ite of this indirect warning, 1 cursed him 
heartily as he went out, calling up all the imprecations that are 
current amongst Asiatics. 

Se])t(nnb(U' 21 st. — The hateful Sirdar came to me again very 
early this morning, and demanded a written attestation of my good- 
will, and the recei])t for the articles with which he had paid me in 
presence of the witnessc'S. This ])roposition only added to the irri- 
tation that the altercation of the ])revious evening had (‘aus(‘d me, and 
1 rejected it eu(‘rgetically, overwhelming liim with reproaches, to 
which he ap])eared very little sensitive. Seeing that he eould not 
intimidate by words, he took me to an isolated court and tied me 
to a post with the burning rays of the sun falling on my un(‘overed 
head; here the soldiers came u]) by turns to insult me, and threw tilth 
in my face. Tins torment lasted tive hours, when the Sirdar came 
himself to ascertain if 1 was immoveable in my resolution to resi.'<t 
his base demands ; se(*ing that I was in the same mind he menaced 
me with his dagger, of whicli 1 felt tin' cold ]>ointat my throat It 
was a terrible moment, and I never shall forget it ; hut having re- 
solved to die, I could not bring myself to obey him. The mis(‘rahle 
wretch s])arc'd me, much more from fear of the vengeance of his 
father and uiich' than from pity for me. lie remained, however, 
threatening me witli death for nearly two hours, and in my presence 
gave an order for heated irons and boiling oil to b(' ])repared to 
torture me into comjdiance. Knraged as 1 was, tins exasperated 
me a thousand times more, and at last lie left me witliont having 
gained his point. The soldiei's remained all night to torment - 
me and prevent me from sleeping. 

September 22iid and 2IIrd. — At eight in the morning the Sir- 
dar came again accompanied by a mollah, his son's tutor, the 
same who would have had me killed at iMahmoodahad. This 
fellow assured me in the blandest tone that he had jiacified the 
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Sirdar, and he could promise me lionoiirabh^ treatimmt if* I 
would only be circumcist^d and become a Mussulman ; but Ijc 
exerted his eloquence and arguments in vain. I remained per- 
fectly silent, for I saw at once there was a snare in this j)roj)()siti()n 
which he knew I should not accept. If 1 had done so 1 sliould 
have renounced all my European rights, to place myself absolutely 
under Mussulman law; and taking advantage of my abjuration 
of my faith they would reply by that fact only to all tlu' remon- 
strance of the English, my sup])osed countrymen. But it was not 
upon that probably that they had reckoned. Seeing me so irri- 
tated, they had hoped that 1 should blaspheme Islainisin, and 
then, according to their creed, they would have been justified in 
murdering me on the spot, and Kohendil Klian and Dost Mo- 
hamcd could not have blamed them in any way lor so doing ; hut 
findim*' that 1 avoided the snare, Mohanied St'dik reconiinenc(‘d 
the scenes of the i)revious evening, and exhausted all the resources 
of his cruel imagination to reduce me, till my jdiysical strength 
could support me no longer: two days and nights ])assed without 
food, drink, or sleep, had entirely worn me out ; my mind alone 
had been iny supj)ort ; and 1 at length gave way to the demands 
of this infamous villain. 1 gave him a rec'cipt for the things he 
had stolen, and wrote on the first leaf of one of the books the 
attestation of friendsliip that he wanted, lb' gave me a similar 
declaration written in the Persian language but in J'iuropean 
characters, of whicli the following is a translation : — 

“ As the very dear lord. General lerrier and I have made 
friendship, and that in whatever place we may be we shall rtiinain 
friends all our liv('s — I give this written deidaration in proof of 
this friendship for the lord General lu'rrim*. It is agn'cd that 
when 1 shall become Sovereign Governor, General FerricT shall 
serve in Afghanistan. Dated the month of Rhama/an (S(‘pt. 

24, 1845). This is written by the Sirdar Mohamed Sedik Khan 
of Girishk.” 


Persian Original. 

‘‘ Tclmn mehirban general Ferrier Saheb ve bendeh baham dosti 
Kerdirn ki madame ki zindeh veder hayat bashim baham dost ve 
yek jehat bashim. Ve in khatti dosti namera bereanki nishan 
dosti bached, be general Ferrier Saheb dadem. Qarar shud ki 
her va(jt ki men hakim kull shude bashem gcaieral Ferrier beraye 
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nokcri der Afirhanistaii biyayed. Ba tarikh 20 September, sani 
Aisai 1845. 24 Illiamazan, ^ani Moliaitiedi 1228 — . 

III Khatt ez Sirdar Mohained Sedik Khan, Giri.shk.” 

[The seal of the Khan was attached to this docmiient.] 

At tlie same time I made a declaration, stating that I desired 
to change my route and go to Persia by Seistaii. 

Sejitember 24th.— 1 had scarcely slept four hours when I was 
roused, and told 1 might start ; 1 was very tired and could hardly 
stand, but to leave (jii’ishk w'as my most ardent desire, and seeing 
it about to be realized I did not keep the guard waiting. In place 
of my J^luropean cloth(»s which had been taken from me, I hardly 
know for what purpose, the Sirdar sent me by the Moonshee Feiz 
Mohamed a comjilete Afghan dress, new' and clean, which I put 
on with inexpn‘ssible pleasure, for the one that I wore was alive 
with vermin in every seam, notwithstanding the efforts I made to 
k(‘ep myself cl(‘an. 1 could not tell exactly why, as 1 was re- 
turning to Persia, tlie Sirdar should so greatly object to my going 
l)yll(‘rat: the Moonshee told me the reason. Mohamed Sedik 
wanted to jirevtmt me from seeing Var Moliamed, who might 
lune be(Mi offended that in my jierson so little respect had been 
shown to his recommendation, and h(‘ was a dangerous neighbour 
to displease. To avoid this difficulty, the Sirdar put me in charge 
of seven soldiers to take me as far as Banader, following the course 
of the llelmund, and to place me in the hands of the chief of that 
locality, whence 1 was to be forwarchal to Laush-Jowaine, a for- 
tress belonging to the Sirdar Shah Pesend Khan, his ally, who 
was in his turn to send me on to Persia. 

Everything w as ready for my departure ; besides the seven men 
of my escort, four Afghans and five Belooches joined our detiudi- 
ment. In spite of the friendship plastered up betwa^en me and 
the Sirdar, he threw a degree of irony into his tarewull, and as I 
climbed on to my dromedary, he said, “ I hope you have nothing to 
complain of ; I saved your life by telling my father that you are a 
man devoid of bad intentions ; I have fed and lodged you gratis ; 
hospitality made it a duty for me so to do, gratitude ought to 
induce you to speak favourably of me to the English, and to ele- 
vate my reputation : depart tlum, and God be with you ! Khoda 
ItiniiTd ! ” Our little cavalcade then set off. AW were mounted 
on Belooch dromedaries, whose pace is very rapid. I did not at 
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first like the motion, but soon became used to it, and never 
wished for any other animal to use in crossing the deserts. The 
one on which I was mounted had both his nostrils pierced and a 
ring in each, to which was attached a rope bridle, and by that the 
animal was very easily guided. I remarked that it was the only 
female in tlie deta^chment, and my escort did not conceal that she 
was chosen on purpose, because having neither the speed nor 
powers of endurance of the male, my being so mounted was ati 
effectual precaution against any attempt at escape. The dromedary 
is called oi}ti * in the Helooch language. Tliese animals are meagre 
in a})pearance and very small, but remarkably strong; they can 
travel twenty-five or thirty ])arasangs a-day for a week together, 
and will go fifty or sixty liours without drinking. They are used 
much more for riding than as Ix'asts of burdmi, and it is their 
speed which gives tlu' Helooclies such advantage's in their forays 
to long distances from their camps, when the horsi’S sent in jairsuit 
cf them perish from fatigue and thirst. The oiitis of the banks of 
the Ilelmund are almost all of a ])ale brow n colour, and, as in the 
case of the camel, food that will suit them is easily found. They 
are particularly fond of a kind of thorn, khar-i-‘fi?iutar^'\ which grows 
in great abundance on the Asiatic stt'ppcs, so that on arriving at a 
halt, it is only necessary to turn them loose and they help them- 
selves. Sometimes the drivers will give them once in the day a 
ball of barley flour as large as a man’s fist, but it is not always 
done, and tliey get on without it very well, (hmels w^ith two 
humps are also seen in Seistan, but they are difficult to ac- 
climatise and the third generation generally d(;gen('rat(\s ; they 
become lean, sickly, and stunb'd. They exist in a lu'althy state 
in those countries only where it is not so hot — above 32 dc'grees 
of north latitude. In Bactria especially they attain a strength 
and development perfectly extraordinary, llu'y are usi'd only as 
beasts of burden, and carry from fi to 8 cwt. ; but it is an animal 
that can only be used with advantage in a level country where 
the soil is dry. The foot not being protected by a hoof these 
animals cannot step with the necessary firmness in a rugged, 
hilly country; they frequently Ml, and never to rise again, for 
they easily dislocate or even break their lirnbs^ whicli are very 

* IVohably a corruption of tbf; Jliii- bic it is ;nu] all tbc (bv 

dostani word “ ont’h.”— K d. serin of the Eiist arc covered witii it.— - 

f Tills iiieaiiH ciiiiiers thorn. In Ara- 
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brittle. In su(‘h a ease there is no remedy, the animal must be 
killtMl on tbe spot, and Asiatics often eat the flesh. 

Nigiari, S(‘ptember 24th — fourteen parasangs. Our drome- 
daries were strong and fresh, nevertheless we spared them on the 
first three days, reserving their best efforts for the following, in 
which we were to cross a nearly desert and very difficult country. 
\V(‘ slept tlie first niglit at this jdace and passed the following 
])hices oil the right liank of the llelinnnd : — Malgeerk, Baba~haji, 
Bolan, Almiak, Kaleli-i-Hist, Kosrabad, and Giovregi. Kaleh-i- 
Hist is an old fortrc'ss jilcturesquely situated on an island in the 
middle of the stream, * 

Mianpy-^Jtieh^ Sept(‘mb(T 25th — fourteen parasangs. We de- 
jiarted at dayliglit and jiassc'd by Kalaeh, larest, Sarkdooz, and 
Sliemalan ; there we crossed the river at a ford, and continued 
our journey along the left bank through IJazar-juft, Khar Akoo, 
Joni-goorooin, Hasabad, Dervishanser, Dervishanpain, Kuscheh, 
and Mianpushteh, where we stopped opposite to a large village on 
the right hank, named Kirlaka. 

Baufder K(d(ni,\ 8(‘j)teinlHT 20111 — nine parasangs. On the 
left hank of the llehnuiid passing Jooijaneh Khan, Lani-Sapar, 
.fooijaneh, and 15enader-reis to Beuader Kalan, where we slept. 
I arrived at the halt feverish and went to bed immediately ; but I 
could not sleep, for an animated discussion arose between the sol- 
diers of my escort and the inhabitants of the place, who crowded 
into the moscjue of reeds in which we had establishial ourselves. I 
could understand nothing of the motives or merits of this quarrel, 
for tlu’V spoke only Piishtou, J or the Belooch language, of which I 
kiu'w not a word ; it lasted all night. Fatigiieil and unwell as I 
was, I ])aid little attention to this incident ; but a great noise 
which roused me the following morning, proved that the differ- 
ences were serious and might lead to a catastrophe. 

Jlazar-j((ft , § September 27th. — I opened my eyes at the 
moment when the chief of my guides was demeaning himself like 


* Tliincity Wius known to tlu; ancients 
by tlie name of Aboste, or Tk*stc, and 
to tbe Arabs by that of l>ost. It was 
formerly a ])lacc of groat consequence, 
and was only reduced ti> ruins in Iho 
( ime of 'riiuour Lcng. 'Che remains «>f 
1 ho city arc still very considerable,— - ]0l>. 

t Kal.ui, a word almost umisiMl in 
Tersin, is Afgluin for “great.” — Ki>. 
lleuader, <tr Iknder, means a port 


oTi the sea-shoro, or an emporium on a 
river. — E d. 

X Fushtou is tlie naim? of the Afghan 
language. Tw(^ languages are spoken in 
nclooeliistaii, the. brahiii and the Moo- 
<‘hi ; ^Ir. Ferrit'i- jU'ohahly means the A., 
biriiK'r.- Ei). ^ 

^ !.t\ “ I'he thousand yoke <if oxen.” ^ 

- j'A). 
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one possessed, and with a stick in his hand defending himself 
against a score of peasants who were showering blows upon him 
with their utmost strength ; the uj)roar attracted six more men 
who had bei^n sleeping elsewhere and arrived at the scene of the 
conflict, and the combat would have become general if a rnollah who 
came in with them had not pacified the combatants. A few 
minutes after, we were mounted, but instead of continuing our road 
to Lansh, as 1 had hoped, I saw with astonisliment that our little 
caravan retrograded towards Girishk, by the same road that we 
had travelled the previous evening. As we rode I asked oiu^ of 
the sepoys the reason of this ; he replied that the Khetkhoda- and 
the inhabitants of Heiuuh'r Kalan were “ dogs, the sons of dogs, 
grandsons of dogs,” worthy of a berth in the lower regions ; he 
hopc'd he should soon put the cord round tlu‘ir necks. 1 could 
obtain no further information from this brute, but in the evening, 
at the halt of ILizar-juft, as the chief of my sc^poys conversc'd 
in Persian with tlie mayor of the j)la(‘(*, I discovered by degn'cs 
what had been the cause of the commotion. 

The Sirdar Moharned Sedik Khan being in want of moiu’y 
had sent our detachment to anti(*ipate the levy of tlie year's 
taxes of Benader ; but the rayahs had not y(‘t sold their harvc‘st, 
and as they were already six months in advaiu‘e with the Sirdar, 
had refused to make the desired ])ayment still furtlu'r in anti(‘i])a- 
tion, and they threatened to appeal to Kohendil Khaii. This 
resistance did not suit the sepoys, who had ho])ed that the order 
to get it would give them the opportunity of recruiting tlu‘ir own 
exhausted finances by means of a little exaction ; they did their 
utmost to render the inhabitants of Btmader more tractalfle, but 
finding thcTuselves beaten they feared that worse might haj)jHMi, 
and decampcxl as quick as possible, taking nu; with them, as they 
found the rayahs refused to send me to Laush for nothing, solely 
to please the Sirdar Moharned S(‘dik. 

Girishk^ September 28th. — We arrived at this town again five 
days after we left it, to the great disgust of the Sirdar, who ordered 
the unlucky party to be bastinadoed for having failed in executing 
their orders- The rogues made me testify to the efforts they had 
made to get the money, and the dangers tiujy had braved. But 1 
took good care not to say much for them ; I was too w^ell pleased 
to see them suffer a little as a s('t-ofFto tlu' annoyances and indig- 
nities they had put upon me, to intercede for the diminution of their 
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pimisbiiunit by one blow, and it was not till the beating was over, 
when their feet were bleeding, and they began to look deplorable, 
that I told the Sirdar what I had seen and heard. His anger, 
however, did not fall upon me. I was again lodged in the tower 
it is true, but I had the liberty of walking in the court during the 
day, and 1 was allowed to talk to the inhabibrnts of the fortress. 
I made use of the pennissioii to communicate with Moonshee Feiz 
Mohanunl on many points that concerned me which I had never 
been able to clear u]\ 

Sej)temher 2Dth. — Waiting at Girishk for the escort that was 
to ac'company me to the frontier of ]\Tsia. 

ZireJc^ September 30th — five parasiings. The? four soldiers 
ord(H‘ed ha my esc'ort having called for me at daylight, I mounted 
and we set off. The chief was a good fellow named Mirza Khan, 
whose physiognomy j)leased me at first sigdit It was the first time 
that a IxMiig with human sentiments had had custody of me since I 
cani(^ into the Kandahar territory. The ordtn's he received from 
the Sirdar w(‘r(' tliat he should avoid IL'rat and take me direct to 
f’nrrah, a town heloiiging to Yar Mohamed Khan and governed 
by a HKillah by whose co-operation lie hoped to get me passed on 
to Ghayn in I^(‘rsia. After having travelled through a plain w^e 
arrived at Zireh, a small village situated at the foot of the moun- 
biins on the right of tln^ road to Herat and opposite to Mahmood- 
abad, when? I had stopped on my journey to Kandahar. 

Biahanak and Palwuk^ October 1st. — After four parasiuigs of 
jilain we reached Biahanak, a halt already described, where we 
stopped for the heat of the day to jiass over ; in the evening we 
resumed our journey, crossed the mountains by rough roads, and 
slept five parasangs and a half further on at Painek. 

Wankecr^ October 2nd — two parasi^ings. By sunrise we had 
ridden this distance. Sultan Khan, chief of the district, was much 
surprised to see me again ; he had fancied me dead long since. The 
Sirdar jMohamed Sedik had written to him to provide me with two 
sepoys and a horse to replace those that had come with me from 
Girishk, who were to return. Sultan Khan peremptorily refused 
to do so, asserting that the Sirdar ruined him by all sorts of 
means, disjiosing of his goods according to his own pleasure, and 
it required all Mirza Khan^s jicrseverance and entreaty to induce 
him to obey his rapacious chief. 

Koh i Btizdim., October 3rd. — This moniing my horse and the 
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two fresh sepoys were brought to me. The strongly marked coun- 
tenance of one struck me forcibly, and I thought 1 must have seen 
him somewhere, though I could not call to mind on what o(‘(‘asion ; 
he observed that I looked at him atUmtivc^ly, and very soon in the', 
most shameless manner, being perfectly sure of impunity, told me 
that he was one of the gang who, two months before, had athicked 
me on the road to Karakan. lie expatiated much upon the affair, 
and the resistance we had made : “ \Vhat good was it to you to 
refuse your things to us poor devils, who, three ])arts of our time, 
have no bread to eat, when a month after you had to gi>'e tluan all 
up to the 8irdar, who wants for nothing? lie gives you no good 
will for them, while I, in going upon your escort to-day, should 
have been delighted to do it out of gratitude ; that w ould have Ixuni 
far better— Khoda kerim ! ” After four hours’ inarch we crossed the 
Khash-rood, the boundary between Kandahar and Herat; and, 
after three hours more, we encanijx'd in the middle' of a di'sert 
ste])pe, in sight of Koh i J)u/dan, Mountain of the Thief, whe're' 
there was not a droj) of watt'r. Hap])ily w(' had two skins-full 
with us. We gave the' greate'st jiart to tlu‘ horse's, kecjung only 
what was strictly necessary for oursedve's to moisten a small ration 
of black bread, all that we had with us. Jt was a scanty sn])|K‘r 
after such a ride, but J soon tell aslec'j), and that overcame the 
gnawdngs of an ill-satisfied stomach. 

Ihrahimi and SliUujuz^ (hdoher tSth. — At daybreak we saw 
large herds of deer, to which the st'poys gave' chase' in vain ; tlu'y 
only exhausted their ill-fed horses, that weu’t' siitlicie'iitly tir<‘d 
with the journey. To repay themselves for their trouble tlu'y 
seized upon a goat and a sheep from the first flock we eanu' to. 
Astonished at this barefaced rohlx'ry, I was surprised to si'e that 
the shepherd, instead of resenting it, complimented them and gave 
them his blessing. I asked Mirza Khan what that could mean ? 
‘‘ That is the way of the Afghans - in kar Afghan I'st,” he said, 
“ we alw ays do so when we find a flock on our road ; it is our 
right.” “ But who gave you the right; would you do thus undc'r 
the walls of Kandahar ?” Mis answer was characb'rlstie, like the 
Lamb and the Wolf in the fable. “ There, there are authorities, it 
would be dangerous ; but their p)wer reaches uot thus far. The sol- 
dier is king of the ste])j)es. As to those ragamuffin shepherds, do 
you think they would go to Kandahar to complain of our borrowing 
twenty or thirty of their animals in a year? his loss is not worth 
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bis journey ; and besides, if any of them complained, we should 
settle him the next time, — that is all. There is therefore a great 
advantage in kec^ping friends with us.’" 

This reasoning of Mirza Khan’s did not (X)nvince me of his 
justice, but I noted it as a specimen of the received ideas of the 
Afghans ; when they are not restrained by the fear of power, and 
have the slightest chance of impunity, they are capable of committing 
the most frightful excesses. As to this shee})-stealing I have seen 
it oft(‘n. They kill one, take out the inside and tie it under the 
horse’s belly in no time, and at the next halt tln'y eat it if it is fat 
and good ; if lean they throw it to the dogs, and rail at the shej)- 
herd as if he were a traitor and had cheated them. If the flock 
is not very far off they will go back for another, and the shepherd 
may think himself fortunate, if on this second visit he escapes 
maltreatment ; so he is generally careful that they should have 
good sheep at once. They consider that tainted meat gives the 
dysentery. One of the greatest vexations that I met with in tra- 
velling with the Afghans is their habit of dawdling on the road. 
If nec/*s.:xiry, no one can g(*t on faster tlian they will, but if they 
have fime before them they will stoj) at every twenty pa(‘es for tlie 
most trif ing n^asoiis ; when they know any place near the road 
where jxuhaps a relative or acquaintance may live who will regale 
tliem with a kooroot,* nothing will induce them to pass without 
stopping, and whatever may prevent them from so doing is a gi'eat 
vexation to them. 

Tlie Afghans, accustomed as they are to a camp life, cannot 
endure fatigue and jirivation so well as Europeans. They will 
want some though very little food, when the latter will do with- 
out ; on the road they are always sto])ping to gossip, to drink, 
to smoke, or to pray, and could never understand how 1 could go 
from one halt to another with just a crust for breakhist. Tliey 
seldom travel without their chilim^ or waterpipe, at their s;iddle, 
for it is a punishment to them to pass a single hour without 
smoking. 1 f they have not this indispensiible article with them, 
they will make two little holes in the earth communicating 
subterrancously, fill one with water and one with tobacco, 
put a reed in the former, and, lying on their stomachs, smoke 
this primitive apparatus with as much pleasure as if it were 


* Sour milk. 
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the hooka of a nawah. Wlien they meet on the road, wliether 
known to each other or not, they stop to talk and excliaii^e the 
news of their respective countries ; each tells his name, where he 
lives, what he is, and the object of his journey ; and it is thus that 
public news is spread over all Asia sometimes almost as quickly as 
in Europe by newspaper. Etiquette and ceremony are quite 
unknown to them, and they address each other as old acquaint-, 
ances : if they are in a hurry the conversation does not flag, they 
tell the news in a minute and part ; but if they have time to spare 
they dismount, seat themselves under the shade of a tree, or by 
the waterside if there is any, and repose for ten minutes 
looking at each other without saying a word. Silence is then 
broken by a reciprocal salutation, riqx'ated twenty times on 
either side, then conies the news, repeated as often ; it may be 
the health of a thoroughbred horse, or mare and foal, the flocks, 
the harvest, the children, tlu‘ relations, and they finish up with 
the last political news. Tlie querist has in liis turn to n*ply 
to a similar series of questions, and it is long before th(‘ jiolite 
ceremonials on both sides are exhausted. I (‘ould never und(‘r- 
stand how they could preserve their comjiosure, repeating tlu^se 
commonplaces so often, and I have many times laughed in my 
sleeve at this strange ceremonial ; 1 remarked that they pro- 
longed these repetitions when they jierceived me attimtive to what 
was going on, probably to give me a grc^at idea of their ur- 
banity, compared to which our mutual civilities are only the coun- 
terfluts of real jioliteness. 'Jdieir treatnunit of tlu'ir horses on the 
road made me observe that the poor beasts ha ve but inconsiderate 
masters. 

The first ciuality an Afghan thinks of in a horse is a rapid 
gallop, to enable him to overtake his enemy when lu‘ retnvits, or 
to escape himself if he should be th(i beaten ])arty : a thin horse is 
worth nothing in their eyes, and yet they feed tluun in a manner that 
renders it impossible they should ever grow fat. At home they give 
them chopped straw, and G lbs. of barley a-duy ; on the road tliey 
hobble them, and turn them loose in the steppe to find their own 
forage, and give them half the (piantity of barley in the evening in 
one feed ; they let them have green food whenever they can find 
it, but the barley is then taken away as suj)erfluous : and when 
tlu'y are ill, a diet, or gross superstitions, are the only remedies to 
which they have recourse. Like the Turcomans tliey make their 
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horses gallop after drinking, as they say, to warm the water in the 
stomach of the animal ; were this neglected, they affirm that the 
hide would swell after the saddle is taken off, and in a short time 
fall away from the flesh at this spot. It is this belief that induces 
them to keep their horses saddled and without food for four or 
five hours aft^'r a jouniey, if only of half an hour, and they will 
leave the s^iddle on all night if they have travelled a day^s 
journey ; they only tjike it oft* in the morning to clear the sweat 
and hair from the lining, scrape the horse’s back with a knife, and 
tlie grooming is over. They take the shoes off the horses that 
arc not in use, as a matter of economy, and, in fact, in all that 
concerns these' animals they think only of saving trouble and 
expense. 

After travelling seven hours under a fiery sun, on a steppe 
w^hcre there was no water, with the hot wind blowing, from 
w'liich w'o suffered much, we arrived at Ibrahimi, a halt that I 
liave already described, and jmt up witli some nomadic friends of 
Mirza Khan. They killed a sheep to make us welcome, and 
we were comfortably refreshed in this hospitable tent. Here 
we remained three hours and then travelled five to our halt at 
Shiaguz, in a large encampment of nomads. One of the horsemen 
of my escort, as he took my sack off his horse, here declared he 
should go no further ; “ for,” said he, “ I have killed three people 
ill Furrah, and I am still kho&ni^ (that is, guilty of blood that he 
had not paid the price for) ; to go there would bo to expose 
myself to the law^ of retaliation, whicli I care not to do.” He 
therefore announced his intention of going back to AVasheer. As 
} oil mean to go,” said Mirza Khan, “ you shall be oft*, — shall I tie 
you on y our horse V” for it was necessary to make some remark 
upon his proceinling. To this he quietly replied, “ If you attempt 
it I will find a joint between your ribs with the point of my 
sw ord.” Much discussion ensued, and at last it w as settled that we 
should replace him by a man of the village, but then he w^anted to 
be paid a ducat for his pains and I had not a sou left. Mirza Khan 
therefore cut the business short ; assisted by the other three sepoys, 
he seized the deserter s horse, which w e required, and gave the man 
such a drubbing as detennined his locum tenens to do our bidding 
w ithout further delay or any expectation of payment. 

Kltoormalek, October 5th — six parasangs — the first and last parts 
of this stage through plains, fields, and marshes, and the inter- 
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mediate part intersected by stony mountains, steeply scarped 
at the sides. Going* out of Shiaguz we left the road to Herat, 
by which I had come, on the right, and proceeded straight on. 
The sides of the mountains on that side were pierced with exca- 
vations in high, and in these days inaccessible, positions ; aiiclently 
they were used as habitations by the people of the country, and 
they doubtless reached them by fissures in the rock, which have 
caused large masses to fall away. In the middle of tlie plain of 
Khoormalek, on the other side of the mountains, are two kalehs, 
about a mile from each other : the first was called Kariz-belal, the 
second Kariz-makoo ; at the first we stopped, and it was impos- 
sible here to get anything to eat, so we were obliged to be content 
with some small pieces of bread that we had brought from Khoor- 
malek; the horses browsed upon the reeds in the neighbouring 
marsh. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The author leaves Khoorrnalek — Arrives at Furrah — Wretched quarters — Visit 
of the Governor M(jllah Malirnood Akhond-zadeh — His kindness to Mons. 
Forrier Departure of Mirza Khan — Marv^ellous heat at Furrah — The 
Governor’s fear of the cholera — The fortifications of Furrali — Ancient 
hist^iry of that town — The modem town — Siege by Nadir Shah — Removal 
of the pojiulation by Sedik Khan — Remarkable changes in the cities of 
Central Asia — State of the country — Aversion to taxation — Banks of the 
Furrah-rood — Military position of Furrah — Letters of Yar Mohamed to 
Mons. Ferrier — Preparations for departure — The author and his escort 
leave the town — Kariz-makoo — Description of the escort — Khoosiias — 
Description of the country — The feti<l marsh — Khash — Geogniphical 
errors — The KlniHh-roo<l — Tlie w’ild ass — A nice dish for a hungry man — 
Shah-aziz-Khan — Shah-aboo-thaleb. 

Fuuuau — seven pani^an^s. The road was over a plain totally 
devoid of drinkable watc‘r. On leaving Klioornuilek we wound 
round the last spur of a chain of mountains, which, running 
towards the south, is detached from the range of the Siah-bend. 
When disDint from tliese mountiuns we had on our left thehound- 
](‘ss plains of Seistan, Numerous ruins near the road seemed to 
indicate that the country was once well inhahited, it is now^ arid 
and desert ; two salt and t)frensive marshes are situated half- 
way and a few ])alms may be seen near them. At last we reached 
Furrah, and it was time. Exhausted by the fatigues, privations, 
and cruel mental anxiety of two months, this last journey from 
Kandahar had destroyed my physiciil strength, and I was sustained 
only by the moral power of hope in the heart of man. On arriving 
at the town we retired under the shade of an immense cupola 
tliat formerly served the governor for an icA^-house, and Mirza 
Khan went alone to present the letter of the Sirdar to the Mollali 
Mahmood Akhond-zadeh, commandant of the fortress. Tw^o 
hours elapsed before he returned. At first he had a very bad 
reception from the mollah, who would not see me, and recom- 
mended him to take me back to Girishk ; however he was 
softened by the recital of the sufferings and dangers that I had 
gone through in Kandahar, and determined to receive me. Furrah 
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is only half the size of Herat, but built exactly on the same plan- 
I was lodged in a hole over the north gate of the town. Tliis 
building was in a state of decay, difficult to describe, and oi)en to 
all the winds that blow with violence at this season ; they ruslied 
into it at eight enormous holes, through which also came the niys 
of the sun. It had been taken possession of before my arrival by 
wasps and otlu^r insects that were domicihul in the interstices 
formed by the falling plaster ; their continual buzzing round my 
liead, against which they beat every few minutes, excited in me a 
most nervous irritability, from which I suffered sadly. It was an 
annoyance that hitherto I had not met with ; and I had infinite 
trouble to preserve myself from being stung by them in the day, 
and by the scorj)ions at night — that was the great occupation of 
my stay at Furrah. By way of compensation, I had the com- 
panionship of a dozen tiny mice, who played about me without 
evincing the slightest fear ; they had doubtless been caressed by 
my predecessors in the room, for they would takt‘ crumbs out of 
my hand. Their society was actually an agrei^able relaxation, 
and I was thankful to let them divert my thoughts from my mis- 
fortunes ; I felt sorry when 1 left them. 

October 7th. — At noon I received a visit from the governor. 
He was a short, fat man, with a kind and jovial face, filling his 
nose with snuff every moment. Six j)ersons acconi})anied him, 
and, by their clear brown skins and expressive^ eyes, I recognised 
them as Belooches ; tw o of them had beards and long hair, as 
white as snow. After having seated themselves, and examined 
me for ten minutes, Afghan fashion, he saluted me with — 

‘‘ Khosh amedid,” you are welcome ; “ you are no stranger to 
me,” he continued, “ for we have already met at Herat, w here 1 
was when you first passed through. I am sorry to hear of the 
sad treatment you have suffered. The rccoimnendations that our 
excellent V ezir Sahib — may his shadow never be less ! — had given 
you to the Sirdars ought to have smoothed every difficulty ; but 
be assured he will avenge you a hundredfold.” 

I replied by giving him an account of my imprisonment and 
the treatment I had met with. He appeared indignant, and 
after many reflections, little favourable to the Sirdars of Kanda- 
har, he added, — 

‘‘ The reasons that you assign for your return into Herat were 
not the only ones that determined it llie insurrection of the 
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Ulemas wiis, I am informed, serious ; but if, instead of declaring 
to Kohendil Khan that you were in penury, you had made him 
a present of five hundred ducats, he would have sent you safe and* 
sound to Shikarpoor, in s])ite of the insurrection.” 

“ I ciinnot,” I rc'plied, “ l)elieve in such avidity on the part of a 
sovereign. How could so small a sum aflfect the decisions of so 
rich a prince?” 

“Avidity!” he exclaimed; “it seems to me only natural. It 
is by small streams that the sea is fed. Each takes advantiige of 
his position to improve his interests ; and you Feringhees — pos- 
sessors of so much gold — you can well spare a little to the poor 
but brave Afghans, so worthy of being rich. I have never 
yet seen an Englishman so avaricious as you are ; when they 
were in our country they gave us money of their own accord : 
they are nol)le, generous, polite ; their praises were in every 
mouth, and you are wrong, by your avarice, to spoil so fine a 
reputation.” 

This pompous eulogy of my suj)pose(l eountiymen touched me 
very little, and I persevered in endeavouring to make him believe 
that it was impossible for me to spend much money ; besides, it 
was clear to me that he wished, by flattering the English, to pique 
in(* into c«)nfessing that 1 had money concealed, and induce me to 
give to him the sum that he taunted me with not having given to 
Kohendil Khan. 

My answer was, that “ it might suit the English to give money 
to the inhal)itants of the country in which they wished to establish 
their dominion ; it was the best means of making partisans ; and, 
nevertheless, you have very little valued their generosity, for you 
massacred them all, even to the last man, in Kabul. But I am a 
Frenchman, and, consequently, not an Englishman, and cannot do 
as they did. First, because my government does not want to 
j)osscss Afghanistan ; and, secondly, because I have neither the 
power nor the money. I paid for all I wanted, at four or .five 
times its value, up to the moment that 1 was robbed of ever} thing 
I ])osscssed : will not that content you ?” 

“ 1 agree in a good deal that you siiy about the English,” w^as 
his reply ; “ but what is past is past. Let us think only of the 
present. I do not like you, a Feringhee of elevated rank, and one 
of the principal ornaments of Christianity, to go about with such 
a miserable equipage. Amongst us the Iowx\st officer never moves 
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without six or eight liorscs and as many servants ; and for you to 
do otherwise is to compromise your dignity.” 

“ Do as you please,” I said, with some temper and tired of the 
discussion, “ and leave me to do the same. I had not much 
money when I came into your country ; now I do not possess a 
sou, and all your discourse is superfluous.” 

This outbreak seemed to convince the mollah ; he concluded 
his self-interested observations, and, seeing that he had only a 
distressed person to help, his goodnature resumed the ascimdant, 
and he asked me if I was willing to go to Shikarpoor. 

“ With all my heart ; but, having been stripped of everything, 
I cannot undertake such a journey. 

“ What !” he exclaimed, with warmth, “ have you no faith in 
the mercy of God ? Do you believe that all men are like Mo- 
hamed Sedik Khan ? and no one has a feeling and humane 
heart? You have not the means to go to Shikarpoor, you say ? 
Well, I will provide you with them. If at first I did not like to 
receive you, it was because I could not lodge you worthily in 
these ruins, and I feared the disapprobation of Yar Mohamed 
Khan ; but now that I have heard all you have suffered at Girishk, 
at the price of my blood I would not have you return. Fear no- 
thing. Mohamed Sedik commands not here : and I shall not 
send you to (ihayn, as lie desires. 1 am neither Khan nor Sirdar ; 
but I have the heart of a man, and I love to be kind to my fellow 
men. You owe me no gratitude ; for in that I obey the commands 
of God, the master of us all. If you are the friend of the Afghans, 
so much the better for you. May the blessing of Heaven rest on 
you and on your descendants ! If you are their enemy, may God 
forgive you, and remove the bad thoughts from your heart ! In 
either case, I shall write to-night to Yar Mohamed for permission 
to send you to India. Those who are seated by me now are inha- 
bitants of Seistan, driven from their lands by Mohamed Sedik, 
your persecutor. One of them, Assad Khan, well known by the 
llelooches, shall conduct you to Kelat ; Nassir Khan, Emir of 
that town, is my friend ; I shall write to him to send you on to 
Shikarpoor, and be sure you will arrive there all right. If, as a 
recompense, you will tell me how to make gold — a science in 
which the Europeans are very learned — you can do so, and I shall 
be grateful to you ; but I make no conditions for niy assistance. 
God be with you!” 
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Knowing how little Afghan promises could be depended upon, 
I could scarcely believe all this ; but there was so much frankness 
in the mollah’s manner, and so much feeling in his accents, that 
I was more than half-convinced, and thanked him heartily for his 
kindness. When he left he told me that, while waiting for Yar 
Mohamed’s answer, I must remain in the room where I was, and 
have a guard of four serbas, as I had at Herat. But, he added, — 

“It is only for form's siike, and to cover my responsibility. You 
will go out and visit the environs as you like, attended by your 
guard. Ask for all you want, and they will give it you ; for I 
consider you more as ray guest than ray prisoner, and you shall 
l)ave proof of it.” 

My first impression of Mollah Mahmood was favourable ; his 
cheerful countenancjc, and the heartiness of his manner, pleased 
me much ; but as he gradually allowa^d his covetousness to show 
itself, that impression wore off, and 1 looked upon him as I did 
his countrymen ; for in offering his services an Afghan always 
means that he should be substantially recompensed for them. 

Mullah Mahmood w^as, it is true, a little avaricious by education, 
but n(it by nature, and he redeemed this fault in my eyes by his 
cvid(!nt and sincere desire to help me ; I have ever cherished the 
remembrance of his good offices, and his humanity and generous 
attentions have, in some degree, softened my horror of the Afghan 
race. 

Mirza Khan soon airne to take leave of me, and ask me for — 
a receipt of — my person ! He w^as muffled up in a klielat, an 
Afgluin robe of honour, of English cotton, which had been given 
to him by Mollah Mahmood. He was wonderfully proud of this 
distinction, though it w^as not w^orth more than three shillings. I 
gave him also a certificate of my satisfaction with his conduct, 
though he had allowed his people to steal my kalioun, and other 
trifles ; but I attached no impoi'tance to those little pilferings, 
which are an Afghan’s supreme delight. I only thought of the 
kindness of this venerable old man. My heart felt at parting 
from him as if he liad been twenty years my friend ; and this 
sudden sympathy was easy to understand, for he was nearly the 
only creature with human feelings that I had met with since I 
left Herat : however, the thought that he was leaving me in the 
hands of one no less generous soothed the pain I felt at seeing him 
depart. The same day the mollah wTote to Yar Moharaed, and 
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I sent a letter also, relating the vicissitudes I had suffered in 
Kandahar, and explaining to that prince niy reasons for returning 
to his dominions. 

October 8th to 13th. — The next day a change as violent as it 
was sudden took place in the atmosphere of Furrah. At this time 
of year I was assured that the heat is usually so great up to the 
15th of November that an egg exposed to it will get quite hard in 
an hour ; and a ball of lead will become malleable by the middle 
of the day ; but this autumn was perfectly exceptional, the north 
wind blew violently on the 8th of October, and produ(‘ed a degree 
of cold hitherto unknown to the inhabitants of Furrah. It was 
impossible to protect myself from it in an apartment so exposed as 
mine, and 1 felt it severely. The following days I had a retuni of 
the symptoms of cholerine, and remained stationary in my room. 
Mollah Mahmood was very kind, and gave me all that the ex- 
treme poverty of the country would allow him to do ; his daily 
visits and cheerful, instructive conversation formed an agree- 
able relaxation from my ever-present cares, and alleviated my 
illness. 

The cholera was then raging in Furrah, and the exaggerated 
manner in which he expressed his fears amused me very much. 
Eveiy day he had an ox killed, and distributed the meat in 
charity, to propitiate Heaven in his favour ; and he entreabul me to 
ransack my memory or imagination for some remedy that might 
preserve him from the scourge. I \^as delighted at his confidence 
in my medical skill ; for it enabled me to recommend him to re- 
move from his neck a little bag, containing a few droj>s of garlic, 
camphor, and assafetida, of which the combined odours nearly 
suffocated me, and replaced them by some sweet-smelling drugs, 
which he felt satisfied would be a complete preservative .from tlie 
evil that he so much dreaded. 

Two towns about an hour’s distance from each other have borne 
the name of Furrah. The most ancient was built before the 
expedition of Alexander, and situated half an hour south of 
Furrah-rood, in the middle of a plain surrounded on three sides 
by the last spurs of the mountains of the Paropamisus, of which it 
commands the entrance. Towards the south the prospect is open, 
and melts into the horizon, over the plain of Seistan, where two 
or three isolated peaks thrown up in front of the llelmund and the 
lake Roostem, just break the monotony of the view. 
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The modern town is a parallelogram, lying north and south ; 
its area is half a parasang. Except in the difference of size, it is 
similar to Herat, and, like that, surrounded by an enormous em- 
bankment of earth mixed with chopped straw. A covered way 
entirely surrounds it on the outside. This embankment is from 
35 to 40 feet in height ; on the top are many towers connected 
by curtains, and the rampart has become so hard that a pick will 
not take effect uj)on it. Several governors have tried to excavate 
it, and never succeeded, not even by watering the ground ; two 
things only would affect it — vinegar and melting snow, but Saadat 
Mulook, son of Shah Kamran, formerly governor of Furrah, 
assured me that snow rarely falls there. When it melts, the earth- 
work becomes soft, but the first, sunshine dries it harder than ever ; 
tradition brought this fact to the knowledge of the inhabitants, and 
once only in this century liave they l)een able to verify it. 

A wide and deep ditch, which can be flooded at pleasure, de- 
fends the approaches to the embankment. The citiidel occupies 
tlu' north angle of the place ; and the town has but two gates, that 
of Herat in the centre of the northern face, and that of Kandahar, 
exactly opposite, on the southern side. 

The ancient chronicles and traditions preserved in the country 
unite in considering Fumih as a very ancient town, and, till it 
was Siicked by Ghengis Khan, a very flourishing one. He de- 
stroyed all the houses ; but the fortifications, as strong then as 
now, resisted all his efforts to annihilate them. The conqueror 
gave quarter to many hundred families, and transported them an 
hour further north, on the right bank, and half an hour from 
Furrali-rood ; and to judge by the extensive ruins still existing at 
that spot, the new town which arose there must have been of con- 
siderable extent. The citadel, and many other fortifications and 
dependencies, are still standing, and crown an artificial eminence ; 
but the houses arc all in ruins, and the ground is covered with 
thick bushes and brambles, which afford good cover to a great 
([uantity of game, particularly hares, heath-cock, and parti'idgcs. 
Great numbers of baked bricks, nearly three feet long and four 
inches thick, were scattered about the citadel. That their origin 
was certainly anterior to that of the town was plainly indicated 
by the inscriptions upon them, in the Cuneiform character and 


* The existence of bricks with Cuneiform characters at Furrah is very im- 
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without doubt they once belonged to the monuments of the 
ancient town of which the remains were used by Ghengis Khan 
in the construction of the fortress for his new one ; the latter 
increased rapidly, and was one of the most important in Scistan, 
till Shah Abbas the Great laid siege to it. The resistance of 
the inhabitants was long and determined ; but eventually it was 
taken by assault and dismantled. The population then retired 
to the fortification of the old town ; and the misfortunes of war 
were soon effaced by the presence of wealth and abundance;. It 
prospered to the close of the Suffavian dynasty. 

Before even Nadir Shah had completely destroyed it he brought 
the town under his dominion. The siege was long and bloody, and 
Furrah lost two-thirds of its inhabitants ; and there may still be 
seen at the interior base of the embankment some smoky niches, 
made by the besieged with infinite trouble, in which to shelter 
themselves from the artillery of Nadir Shah. On the exterior of 
the town, a little distance from the two northern angles of the 
place, may be seen also tw'o enormous cavaliers, constructed at 
that time to batter a breach in the walls. It is obser\able that 
these are constructed more scientifically than would have been 
the case had they been the work of PiTsian engineers ; they were 
probably thrown u]) under the directions of the French artillery- 
officers who served Nadir Shah. From this period, being fre- 
quently taken, retaken, and pillaged by Tartars, Persians, and 
Afghans, the devoted town of Furrah gradually declined in 
power and prosperity ; still, in 1837, the population amounted to 
6000 ; but they were seized and carried off into Kandahar the 
year after by the Sirdar Mohamed Sedik Khan, who, by order 
of his father, invaded it with a corps of cavalry, to make a diver- 
sion in aid of Mohamed Shah, then besieging Ilerat. When this 
sovereign retired into Persia, after having failed l)efore that place, 
the troops of Kandahar retired to Girishk, and Furrah, dejmved 
of its population, fell once more under the dominion of the prince 
of Herat. There are not now more than sixty houses in the in- 
terior of the place, which would easily contain four thousand five 

portant, and is not mentioned by any where bricks of this largo size have 
other travel] er.“ The size of the bricks been found is in the kitchen ()f Srirdana- 
is also remarkable. The only place palua, at Caluh or Nimrood. — Ei>. 


Dr. Gerard visited Furrah in Journal of Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
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hundred ; they are all partially concealed by the ruins, and the 
scattered jeta of smoke rising from them were the only indications 
of the presence of animated beings in this desolate scene : the 
bazaars that cross the town from one gate to the other may be 
traced by the foundations of the shops. Large j)ools, which dry 
in the summer and produce excellent saltpetre, surround the 
interior of the town ; this Yar Mohamed uses in the manufacture of 
his gunpowder. Furrah is one example of the difficulty of stating 
anything certain alnmt the geography of Central Asia ; a place 
may to-flay be the centre of a flourishing population, and in four- 
and-twenty hours a desert. Tfie Afghans have become so used to 
sudden and forced displacements, that they never attach themselves 
to the soil ; their tent is their country. In two days a family will 
build themselves a good house of earth, roofed, with the door only 
made of wood ; and the facility with which they do this explains, as 
I have already siiid, how so many towns apj)ear and disappear with- 
out leaving a trace behind them, and how others of which the 
existence is not suspected arc suddenly mentiont'd by successive 
trave’h'rs : it would not l)e surprising if the Europ('an who first fol- 
lows me to Furrah should find it either utterly deserted or in a state 
of unlo( )ked-for })ros})erity. Tliis mania of the chiefs for removing 
whole ]>opulations renders it so difficult to ascertain their numl>ers 
with accuracy that the statistics we have on the subject of Central 
Asia can never be de})en(led upon ; for a successful chapaoul may 
any one day alter the figures by many thousands : nothing 
there is certain ; nothing is durable ; everything is liable to im- 
promptu changes, — men as well as things. There is neither liberty 
nor civil estate, nor the least notion of the rights of people, in that 
country ; the law of might is supreme. With them liberty, justice, 
moral influence, and government are in direct opposition to the 
received ideas in Europe. The liberty of these people is disorder, 
anarchy, pillage, and murder : the policy of the great is to de- 
ceive both friends and enemies, and to swallow up the property of 
those they govern. After all, they are worthy the one of the other ; 
for if those in power carry off all the revenues, the nation would 
value them none the more for regulating the taxation in just propor- 
tion. They prefer revolt, expatriation, and the risking their lives 
and goods, and the liberty of their wives and children, to consent- 
ing to pay to the state what is legitimately due to it. Taxation 
in Afghanistan is regulated by a struggle between fraud and 
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power ; it is always the result of a forced transaction, and never, 
on the most moderate scale, is willingly paid. 

All ruined as it is, the town of Furrah is, in a military point of 
view, of great importance, and the tenacity of the Afghan princes 
in disputing its possession proves the fact. Whoever holds it has 
one foot in Kandahar and the other in Herat, and commands 
the northern entrance to Seistan. This position would become 
of extreme importance to the Persians and the Russians, if they 
ever determined on an offensive alliance to invade the British 
possessions in India. 

The banks of the Furrah-rood, which traverses all this district, 
are like those of the llelmund, the Haroot-rood, and the Khash- 
rood, covered with forests of tamarisk and mimosa. The river is 
deep and full, except in the heat of the summer, when an immense 
quantity of water is withdrawn from its bed to supply the irrigation, 
and this lays it nearly dry on the greater part, of its course. In 
the deeper parts long pools remain stagnant, and the water creates 
fever in those who use it ; nevertheless the flocks, goats, and sheep 
drink it without repugnance. 

October 15th. — The reply of Yar Mohained Khan reached 
Mollah Mahmood in the night of the 14th-15th; and it was 
favourabh', — ordering that every road should be open to me, and 
that I should be furnished with an escort sufficient to insure my 
safety. The kind-hearted governor came to communicate the 
happy news to me immediately, manifesting great pleasure in it, but 
he went away again directly, not wishing, he said, to delay for a 
moment the prejjarations for my dejjarture to Shikarpoor, for 
which I was so impatient. He also placed in my hands a letter, 
written to me by Yar Mohamed himself, replying to the one 
that I sent to him, of which the following is a translation : — 

‘‘ May the very noble, very exalted, the companion of honour, 
of fortune, and of happiness, my kind friend General Feirier, ever 
be under the protecting arm of the Almighty God, i)reserved from 
all vicissitudes of fate and all sorts of misfortunes in this world, and 
may he attain the object of his desires in the next ! In a happy 
hour we received the honour of your letter, so full of friendship, 
arrived to honour us with its presence, the reading of which 
procured me perfect joy and most agreeable moments. I had 
l)een much distressed at hearing of the conduct and actions of the 
people of Kandahar towards you ; but it has consoled me that you 
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have arrived safe and sound in the province of Furrah, and that 
the exalted conitnander of the frontier has not neglected to show 
you every customary honour ; on the contrary, that he has followed 
the dictates of the laws of hospitality. As to your departure from 
the province of Fumih, you are at liberty to do exactly as you like 
best ; but the road to Shikarjmor is extremely dangerous, and it 
would be grievous if, which God forbid, any deplorable accident 
should haj)pen to you. However, should that be your determina- 
tion, may you prosper in it ! I shall recommend the \ery exalted 
governor of the frontier to place at your disposal a mounted guard, 
to accompany you to whatever place you please, and give them 
orders not to leave you till you dismiss them. In ease you should 
return to Herat, I beg you to regard this town as your house, and 
to return with an escort of horsemen, that the veiy exalted com- 
mandant of the frontier will command to attend yoa God walling, 
after your return to Herat, by Hiking the road to Turkistan, you 
will this time arrive safely at Kabul. I have given orders respect- 
ing your arrival to the very exalted commanders of the frontiers, 
to assist you in either case in every way that you may wish or 
require. You are therefore entirely your own master. I have 
notliing more to say than that I request you to let me hear of your 
health, and to write to me on any occasion on which you may re- 
(juire my assistance. 1 wish you honour and prosperity.’^ 

October IGth to the Ititli. — Assad Khan Ishakzye, who offered 
the first day of my arrival to conduct me to Shikarpoor, was 
selected by Mollah Mahmood to escort me w ith twelve horsemen. 
I could not be accom})aiiied by a better person, for Assad Khan 
had passed his life on the hanks of the Helmund near Keruasheen. 
He had been recently driven out of that country by Kohendil 
Khan, who wiis not sufficiently sure of his fidelity to leave him in 
a position that would make that Khan the arbiter of his fate, in 
case the English should again drive him out of the sovereignty of 
Kandahar. In such a case his only refuge would be Persia; 
tlierefore the road to it should be open, or in the hands of chiefs 
devoted to his person : if only one barred the passage, his liberty 
would be compromised. Assad Khan might be the man to oppose 
him, and his enmity would be the more dangerous because he 
j)ossessed the small but strong place of Mula-Khan, situated on 
an eminence commanding the road. The Sirdar had many times 
called upon him to recognise his suzerainty, but he always 
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received a negative reply, and Moluimed Sedik Khan was ordered 
to besiege and reduce his stronghold. A hundred men resisted 
all his efforts for many weeks, and he would have come out of 
the struggle victorious had not the credulity of Assad Khan 
involved them with himself in ruin. Moharaed Sedik Khan 
succeeded in tempting him into his camp, swearing upon twenty 
Korans, placed on a tray, that he would not do him the slightest 
harm ; that he wished to meet him only to spare the eftusion of 
blood, and that in case no arrangement should result from their 
interview, he would be at liberty to return to his fortress. Assad 
Khan, relying upon an oath taken with such extreme solemnity, 
trusted himself in the traitor’s power, was arrested, and dis- 
possessed of Mula-Klian. llaj)j)ily he found an opportunity of 
escaping, after a year’s caj)tivity, and took refuge in Furrah, 
where Yar Mohamed granted him a j)iece of gi'ound, on which he 
settled himself w ith those who had followed his fortunes. The hoj)e 
of pleasing the Ve/ir and obtaining a. good recompense induced 
him to volunteer for the duty of (escorting me to Shikarpoor. 

Ill any other country two hours woidd have sufficed to j)repare 
for our journey, hut in a town so destitute of eviTything as Furrah, 
it required three days to collect six wat(*r skins, ten hags of barhw, 
and shoes and cloaks for tlui men of my escort. My utmost en- 
deavours to get away sooner were futile, and at last the i'ourth day 
was absolutely tixed for our setting out ; but some astronomer in the 
town, 1 knew not wdio, discovered by an unpropitious conjunction 
of stars in the sky that it would he an unlucky one, and the event 
that I so ardently longed for was again jmt oil*. 

Kariz-makoo, October 2()th. — This morning, at noon, Assad 
Khan had not arrived, and 1 sent him most lieartily to all the 
devils ; at last he appeared, and I thought we wen? going, but 1 
had reckoned too much upon the Afghans : the horses had not a 
single slioe amongst them, and they had to be found — no easy 
matter. This was the result of my entreaties to the Mollah for 
the last six days to hasten the simple preliminaries for my 
journey ; his constant answer was “ everything is ready,” and then 
he laughed with so much good humour, that I could not find it in 
ray heart to be angry. This time, however, 1 showed that I was 
vexed, and said 1 would change my road and go to Herat. I 
thought the poor fellow would have gone crazy, for he fancied 
that, if I went to Herat, I should certainly complain of him to 
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Yar Mohamed Khan; so he ran about from one person to 
another, praying, swearing, threatening, beating, tearing his beard, 
and giving evidence of a despair that I would most willingly have 
spared him, could I possibly have anticipated such a crisis. He 
got salt from one, flour from another, horseshoes from two or 
three more, and etceteras from anybody he happened to meet, and 
returned to me two hours after, streaming with perspiration, and 
informed me that everything was ready. I immediately mounted 
my horse, and he, accompanied by twenty horsemen, rode with me 
an hour from the town. Here he took leave of me with a thousand 
protestations of friendship, and begged me to take great care of a 
dozen indifferent horses — wretched hacks, which I was to have, 
and exchange for some small dromedaries at an encampment of 
nomads on the banks of the Khash-rood. These animals w ere 
better adapted for travelling in the deserts than horses ; my 
baggage, however, consisted only of a hnvreme^ which was slung 
behind and on the cru})per of one of my escort. This was 
comjK)sed of twelve solid and determined fellows, well anned, 
though dressed in rags ; tlu*y looked just what they were — n‘gnlar 
plunderers and scouts, and as 1 looked at them, I augured well 
for vny journey ; but this time 1 was mistaken, I had yet to make 
my acquaintanee with the Belooches, and it was a serious aflair. 
In the evening we arrived at Kariz-makoo, near which I had 
already passed when returning from Girishk. 

KhimpaSy October 21st — seven parasiuigs— through a })lain. 
Instead of following the road to the left by which I had come 
from Furrah, we moved on leaving Kariz-makoo in a south- 
easterly direction and to the right, and crossed a defile which 
intersects the last spur of the mounUiins of the Paropamisus, which 
here advance like a jn’omontory into the plain of Bukwa and 
separate it from that of Furrah. W e marched eleven jmrasangs, 
through an arid and uninhabited country, and in advancing 
towards the south, and aw ay from Furrah, the soil was, if possible, 
more arid ; scarcely a trace of vegebition wtis to be seen, except 
a few scattered tutts of the Uimarisk, which gave these desert 
solitudes a still greater air of desolation ; even the wild beasts 
fly from these sterile steppes, and the wild ass was the only 
living creature that we saw. The travelling days are long in 
this part of Seistaii, and there is no possibility of shortening 
them, for it is absolutely necessary to halt at some w^ell or spring, 
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where alone water can be found; between the two stages not 
a drop is to be obtained, there is nothing but the burning 
sun overhead, and the fiery squids beneath the feet As the 
Belooches know that travellers must stop at these wells, they 
frequently lie in wait for them there, and, if they are not in force, 
rifle them without mercy ; every one, therefore, is on the qui vivcy 
and ready for them with loaded arms. 

In debouching from the defile I have just mentioned, we moved, 
as if by hazard, over an immense sandy j)lain ; my guides, how- 
ever, who had traversed it at least twenty times before, with native 
instinct evidently knew their road, and hy signs which an European 
would never have noticed ; the colour of the ground, a little mound, 
&c., were the marks by which they recognised the route. The 
heat was intense, the hot wind blew from sunrise to sunset, and 
the great god of the Ghebers darted up m our heads its scorching 
rays, while the sands beneath our feet reflected others scarcely 
less hot ; our very throats seemed on fire, and as for the poor 
horses, I thought they must droj) at every step. On arriving at 
Khoospas, they immediately lay down as if never to rise again. 
This was a complete desert, with a small marsliy pond of fetid 
water concealed amongst some reeds. By the side of that 
muddy and tainted water, however, I threw myself down, drank 
eagerly and with bated breath one lt)ng continuous draught, 
and blessed heaven for having sent it me ; as to the tastii, I never 
noticed that, but half an hour after my stomach rejected the water, 
and for the future I repressed my burning thirst until I had 
boiled it with some wild mint, and subscapiently filtered it. Our 
guides prepared the re])ast, Mich as it was ; it consisted of Iwrley- 
cakes baked on some round stones, heated wuth the dry reeds ; 
these were not famous, but we fared admirably with a lamb which 
Mollah Mahinood had provided for us : this, cut into piec'cs and 
wrapped in its skin, was put into a hole with red hot stones at 
the bottom ; other stones also heated wiu-e put on the top and 
covered up with earth. Four hours after we sat down to a roast 
wEich it would be useless to ask any Paris or London restaurateur 
to give you, — nothing am equal the delicacy and flavour of a kid 
dressed in this manner by an Afghan. 

KJiashy October 22nd — seven parasangs— still through an arid 
desert, on which, and about halfway, we came to a place called 
Basruig, a wretched village of Parsivaiis who had been exterminated 
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by tlie Beloochcs at the beginning of the year. Here we obtained 
with great difficulty a little w^ater from a well ; it was as heretofore 
very bad, but it alleviated my thirst, which was intense, for the 
hot wind had blown with violence all day, and it was with inex- 
pressible joy that in the evening we arrived on the banks of the 
Khash-rood ; the course of this river is inaccurately laid down 
on the majority of maps of Central Asia, not excepting that of 
Burnes. The geographers describe it as taking its rise in the 
mountains of wSiahbeiid, and trace its course from north to south 
until it falls into the llelinund at Kcrnasliecn ; whereas it flows in 
this direction only as far as Koh-i-duzdan, a village situated between 
Washeer and Ibrahimi ; there it forms an elbow turning suddenly 
south-west, and runs from that point straight to the Seistfin lake. At 
this stiason of the year its bed is generally dry and full of reeds, 
in which are numbers of wild fowl. On its banks are tamarisk 
buslies, the mimosa and dwarf* palms, under the shade of which 
then* is sometimes a little scanty herbage, on which the sheep 
find a bare subsistence. Its banks in the upper part of its course 
«'ire rather higli, and at the spot where it is crossed to go to 
A\ ashr(T tlu're is a descent of half an hour on either side to reach 
it, but, after leaving Koh-i-duzdan, the river is exhausted by irri- 
gation. There is a little cultivation near the few isolated villages 
on its banks inhabited by Afghans and Beloochcs. llie tents 
of the nomads are found in much greater nund>ers, es})ecially in 
snnimor, and they have with them large troo|)S of dromedaries, 
sheep, and goats ; horses are bad and rare. Morning and evening 
we saw several herds of wild asses, numbering some hundreds, 
come down at full galloj) and rush into the river to cool them- 
selves. The natives hunt and eat them ; the flesh is considered 
inferior to that of a camel or a horse, but superior to the ox. 
If a wild ass is taken alive— which is rarely done, for they 
are as fleet as a deer — it is sent to the chief as a curiosity, or 
^^illed at once and devoured. The form of the auimaJ is elegant, 
even delicate ; the head very small, the eye quick, the coat fine, 
colour a light yellow and slightly striped, tlie ears short, and the 
limbs of great beauty; their pace is as good as that of the best 
Arab horse ; their skin is so remarkably thin and so easily chafed 
that they are quite useless for work. AVe arrived at Khash at 
uightfiill, and remained only a quarter of an hour ; it was here tliat 
we w ere to exchange the horses lent us by Mollah Mahmood for 
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the dromedaries. To conceal as much as possible the passage of 
so large a party, Assad Khan, with only one of his men, went 
to the village, and in about two hours after returned to us accom- 
panied by a Belooche friend of his, with the pleasant informa- 
tion that all the dromedaries had left the evening before to fetch 
a load of English goods from Khelat, that were to be smuggled into 
Kandahar and Herat. On hearing this bad news every one gave 
his opinion ; mine was to return to Furrah, for I felt thoroughly 
upset and out of spirits, mort so indeed than on any journey I had 
taken ; but Assad Khan was hurt at the proposition, and insisted 
upon our proceeding as far as the Ilelmund with Mollah Mah- 
mood’s horses. I gave way with regret to his wish, and the result 
proved that my fears were well founded. Tlie dangers and privations 
wliich we had before us were not to be avoided unless we could 
get rapidly over the ground, and dromedaries were indispensable for 
the purpose ; I knew this, and so did x\ssad Khan, but here was 
an opportunity to show his zeal for Yar Mohamed Klian, and 
such a chance was so unlikely to occur again that he determined 
not to lose it. The advice of Assad Khan having j)revai]ed, we 
next thought of our supper, for we were nearly famished, but our 
provisions being all consumed, the Belooche friend of the Klian 
was despatched to the village for something to eat ready cooked. 
The messenger wjis not long away, and on his return produced a 
wooden bowl full of koorout and covered with keshk ; into this 
I plunged my fingers with the rest of tlie company and withdrew 
some of the mess, which I quickly conveyed to my mouth and 
more quickly spat out again ; I thought I was poisoned, but it wfis 
only the green stalks of assafoetida preserved in salt water, to be 
sure not quite to my taste, and yet the inhabitants of Seistan think 
it a great delicacy. This nigout, and the tea of Khulin with 
rancid grease, are two things which I hold to be diabolical. 

Shali-aziz-Klian^ or Shindcli^ October 23rd — eight parasangs — 
through the most arid and monotonous plain we had yet traversed, 
without shrub, without the least vegetation. The first half was 
not, however, ])ositively sterile, for after the rains of spring the 
surface of the soil is usually covered with grass, and in some 
quantity, which the heat of the June sun shrivels up; water here, 
as in so many other places in Central Asia, is wanting ; without 
artificial irrigation nothing will grow. The second half of our 
journey was over shifting sands, whereas on the preceding days 
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the ground was solid and mixed with clay. No stage was ever 
more fatiguing than this. There are few sandy deserts in Cen- 
tral Asia beyond Bokhara and Seistan, but they are much more 
vast in the former than in the latter country. In Seistan they 
are divided at short distances by steppes covered with vegetation 
in the spring, and particularly of tamarisk bushes. These oases 
are inhabited in winter, for the rains accumulate in the low 
grounds, and afford sufficient pasture to the flocks of the nomads 
whose tents are pitched here in this season. If these fail them, 
they find water at a depth of from three to six feet. This fact 
demonstrates the j)()ssibility of this country being permanently 
inhabited, and establishing halts pretty near to one another, and 
thus facilitating the communications between Herat or Kandahar to 
Shikarj)oor and Khclat Nasser Khan."^ We arrived at Shah-aziz 
a little before sunset, and found in the dry bed of a river only a 
putrid pool of water surrounded by tamarisks, and in this was the 
carc.'iss of a wild ass, which, not having been able to climb its 
steep sides, had been drowned. 

Shali'-aLoo-thalcb^ or Derwazeh^ October 24th — six parasangs — 
through a plain similar to that of yesterday, melancholy and 
mono(ori(ms. The sand raised by the hot wind blew into and 
irritated our eyes so that we could not see two yards before us ; 
sometimes no trace of a road could be observed ; at others, but they 
were of rare occurrence and in the middle of a little oasis, a few 
ruins and stunted bushes relieved the arid uniformity of the desert. 
The saline incrustations are of as frequent occurrence as in Persia, 
and are seen on a great extent of surface in the low grounds, 
where the water has dried up; the want of this blessed liquid 
during this day^s journey was severely felt, and we arrived at 
Shah-aboo-thaleb very exhausted, where we found the water 
drinkable. 

* The difficulty of this line would be of Shii-awuk. It is, however, occa- 
to tlio south of Seistan, along the skirts sioually traversed. — Ei>. 
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Ilelmiind — Belooclie encampment — ^^Imprudont conduct of Ansad Khan — 
SerioiiR constMpicnces resulting from this — Flight of the Afghans — Attacked 
by the Belooches — Tlio Author and his party cross the river — Fight amongst 
the tamarisk bushes — The; Author in the melee — • The part-y conceal themselves 
in some ruins — A council of war — The result not agreoablo to Assaf ])oulet 

— Night march on the banks of the llelmund — Jbmdebar — Gnljeh — 
Itafts on the river — Halt at Poolkee — Dilheulty of iLsem-taining distances — 
The broad of {Seistau — Value of wheat in that country — Jehanabad — 
The tower of Aleindar — Canals on the Hehauml — Extraordinary muHtjuitos 

— Mohamod Koza Khan — Ali Khan, the murderer of Hr. Forbes — Amazing 
snporstiti(ui of this scoundrel — Hospitality of llcza Khan • - I)esccn<lauts of 
the ancient Persians — Jelalshad — Curious forag<‘ for horses — Sekoohu — 
Duration of things in S<Mstan - • Ser Jadda — Zerdabad - Laush Jowaine — 
Shah Pesend Khan — Strategical point between i\^rsia and Kandahar — Local 
p(}litics — Fortress Laush — Military force of this district. 

IIetaiuxd, October 25th — six parasaiiL^s — ami through a ])lain to 
the river here, I'liti more we advaiietMl the more the country 
hecainc^ wild and dltficidt, hy reason of tlu' moving sands ; the soil 
changed for the better wlimi aho\it half an lioiir from this ]>lace ; the 
vegetation was here a])nndant and in singular contrast to the hot 
parched ground we liad travelled omt. At first wi* halted hy a 
stream in the middle of a tamarisk wood, and not far from a 
large encampment of nomads, called Noonahad, situated near 
Kernasheen ; here we awaited the niglit before showing our- 
selves, which on several accounts was a ])rudent measure. After 
a frugal repast, we remounted our horses and went forward to 
meet Assad Khan, at about a gunsliot from the encampment: 
he had precedi'd us with one of his men to try and hire some 
camels from the tribe, without which we could not have advanced 
another step. In half an hour the Khan returned with the news 
that it was impossible to hire the animals at the exorbitant price 
they asked, and requested us to accompany him to Kernasheen, 
from which place we were half a parasaiig, and could there obtain 
them on moderate terms. His people represented the danger he 
ran in going to a locality dependent on Kandahar, from which 
country he was banished, and at this time inhabited by Belooches 
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Mamossaiii, one of the smtallest but bravest of the tribes of Seistan 
— also one of the most savage ; the men lead a wild, disorderly life, 
and are very frequently at feud with their neighbours. When 
Assad Khan was in possession of the kaleh of Mula-Khan,* situated 
at ten parasangs south-west of Kernashcen, he lived for a long 
time on very good tenns with these Belooches ; but in the year 
1(S40, having during a friendly meeting had some dispute with one 
of their chiefs, a quarrel and blows ensued between the Afghans 
‘and the fonner, in which two of the Belooches w^ere killed. From 
this moment the populations of Kernashcen and Mula-Khan 
became irreconcilable enemies, and a month rarely passed without 
hearing of some victim having lost his life in some fresh fray ; for 
in these countrli's, where the lex is in force, the man who 

does not obey that law is, as in Corsica, dishonoured ; blood wills 
blood. Assiid Khan knew^ this better than any one else, for his life 
had been twenty times at stake in many an ambush prepared for 
him ])y tlie Mamessani ; nevertheless, regardless of the earnest re- 
j)res(‘nU tioris of his own people and mine, he persisted in going to 
them to ]iir(‘ the canu'ls. Seeing how obstinate he was, I followed 
him, bu^ with regret, and his men did the same. 

When ve arrived at the encampment at Kernasheen the greater 
part of the tribe were stretched outside their tents, and nearly 
asleep, but here and tliere a few men were seen surrounding 
some cholera patients in tlic last stage of that frightful disease, 
then raging on tin' banks of the Ilelmund. Our party a}>- 
j)roached tlu' eueamjmieiit, and Kahiin, a cousin of the Khaii, 
asked one of the tirst groups lie came to whether he could have 
any camels. A* demand of this kind, so unusual and at so late 
an hour, was naturally calculated to awaken the suspicions and 
distrust of the Belooches ; we were at once pestered with questions 
as to who we were, where avc w ere going, and w hat we wanted : 
it was impossible not to admire the prudence and presence 
of mind displayed by Bahim in his replies, and if he alone had 
been the spokesman we might not perhaps have succeeded in 
getting the camels, hut he would at least have got us out of the 
false step of going there at all. The impatience and violence, 

* Tliis was the furthest poiut south eonsiUeniblo period, aiid relations were 
that was (H’cupied by the Eu^^lisli (luring ke}*t uj) through this pai’ty with the 
th(3 Afghan war. A dotachuient of Belooclie and other chiefs of Seistani 
irregulars were maintained at Mula- — Ei>. 

Khan under an Euri'poan officer for a 
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however, of Asscid Khan led to one of those episodes so frequent 
in Afghanistan and not at all to my fancy, which spoilt everything. 
The Khan uneasy at the opposition made to our wishes, and 
probably annoyed at the various difficulties we had encountered, 
became in his turn the speaker, in a tone of defiance and autho- 
rity, which had no effect upon the Belooches, who were on 
their own ground and in force. At last Assad completely forgot 
himself, abused them, and would, if they had not recognised 
him, I believe, have gone so far as to throw his name in their 
teeth as a defiance. Tlie Khan once identified, the Mamessani 
were furious ; a burst of indignation followed, and then loud cries. 
The alarm spread from one end of the encampment to the other, 
the women and children vociferated in shrill accents and threw 
stones at us, the greater part of the men seized their arms, and 
some the bridles of our horses ; our case was critical — the crowd of 
Belooches increased like a tempest on every side. 

It was time to act. A few vigorous sabre-cuts well dealt kept 
back the crowd, and turning our liorses’ heads we profited by tin* 
hesitation of the Belooches and scamj)ered off. The animals though 
fatigued by a six days’ march seemed to scent the danger and gallo])ed 
lik-e lightning ; but two horn’s of this pace* was more than (uioiigh 
for the poor brutes, and whip and oaths were necessary to get 
them along. This was not reassuring, for the Beloocla's having 
collected some dromedaries were in full ])ursuit, and seeing it was 
impossible to escape, we dismounted to give our horses breathing 
time and await their attack, dedermined to sell our lives at a high 
price. We had scarcely done this, when several of our pursuers 
imprudently advanced without being supported by* tlunr main force. 
We remounted and charged with impetuosity upon them ; the Khan 
shot the first man he closed with, but received a sabre wound on 
the shoulder, and in consequence we again beat a rapid retn^at. 
An undulation in the ground now liid us from the Belooches, and 
to more effectually prevent their tracking us, we forded the 
Helmund near Kaleh-i-Sebz, where the river was tolerably deep. 
But this scheme did not succeed ; for three quarters of an hour we 
counted from twenty to twenty-five of the fellows at our heels, and 
were obliged to face about and meet them once more, this time 
with the desperation of men whose time seemed to be not worth 
a few minutes’ purchase : luckily the dromedaries moved with diffi- 
culty amongst the brushwood, whereas our horses were active and 
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easily handled, which gave us a great advantage. We were also 
armed with good guns and swords, and they with their match- 
locks and spears. The melee became general and obstinate, 
lighted by the bright starlight and our dropping fire. One of 
the rascals attacked me with a boar-spear, and wounded my horse 
in the neck, but I got in at him, and with one blow laid him on 
the ground. I then flew to the Khan’s assistance, who, partially 
helpless from his wound and attacked on all sides, had more upon 
his hands than he knew what to do with ; his men, however, 
fought like good ones, and made head against the foe, killing 
and w ounding twelve : we had on our side four killed and three 
wounded ; amongst the former we had to regret the loss of 
Assad’^s cousin, the brave and prudent Rahim. As reinforcements 
were continually arriving for the Belooches, and our numbers 
dcicreased every minute, we again took to flight, and about half an 
hour after we had to supjK)rt another onslaught, and here by the 
light of the moon which had just risen we charged once more 
with vngour. 

This time we left one of our men, who was wounded and en- 
tangled w itli a hook, in the hands of the Reloochcs : and w hile 
they were occupied witli ^cutting him to pieces we resumed our 
flight, for there was no use remaining to share the same fate, and 
passing in front of Kheir-abad, Kaieh-i-Sebz, Taghaz, and Siali 
Koh, situaU'd on the other side of the river, we happily reached 
some low' ground near it thickly covered with tamarisk bushes, 
through w hich, as our horses were quicker and more manageable 
than the dromedaries, we greatly increased our distance : but this 
advantage left us very little hope of esaiping from the rascals, for 
our gallant steeds were dead-beat, and would not move even for 
blows. It was then that a fortunate sudden inspiration of Assad’s 
Siived our lives : he ordered the party to incline to the left in front 
of his old fortress of IMula-Khan, the environs of which he was 
perfectly acquainted with, and led us into some ruins, in the centre 
of which was a deep excavation, and round them the debris of 
wbat had once been baths ; into this we wdth great diflSculty got 
our horses, and waited in great anxiety the issue of this un- 
fortunate business. Overcome with heat, thirst, and fatigue, both 
animals and men w^ere comhat^ and had oiir enemy come 

up we must have been massiicred liere w ithout resistance. Those 
only who have been in such an extremity can understand the joy 
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we felt when Assad Khan, who was perched in a tamarisk bush 
above us and on the watch, said the Belooches had passed wide 
of our retreat, and were moving in an opposite direction : they 
were moments of anguish until w^e heard this, for every one thought 
his hour was come. In this hole, hov ever, we remained for fear 
they should return, and lucky it was for us we did, for two lioui-s 
after we again heard their cries as they passed along the opjiosito 
side of the Ilelmuiid in the direction of Mula-Khan. Having lust 
all trace of us, they remained in that fortress the rest of the night, 
and finally disappeared altogether about two hours belore day- 
light. 

A council was now called as to future measures. A\ e were ten 
parasangs beyond the direct road to Khelat, and our intention to 
reach that place was known : it would have been therefore tlie 
height of folly to persevere in that enterprise. Besides, my escort 
was now reduced from twelve to seven, two out of whicli were 
wounded, and the Belooche that Assad had taken as our guide 
to Khash ; and we were quite unable to show a front to any further 
misfortunes which might arise. Neverth(‘less Assad, in sjfite of 
what had occurred, considering that he was bound in honour to 
conduct me to Shikarpoor, persisted in his attempt to reach that 
town with the Uin])ing animals of Mollah Mahmood. What 
will the Vezir Sahib say? what will the Afghans think — or the 
Belooches? my reputation is gone if we return, better to die than 
be dishonoured. TlieS(‘ were his arguments, and tlu'y w ere sincere ; 
but his men having no hope of receiving any favour from the 
Vezir, were less inclined to proceed, esj)ecially as I warned theun 
that 1 could not reward tludr service's as the Ihiglish had done. 
On hearing this tlu^y werei still less disposed for any more dis- 
asters or the chance of them, and insisted on retracing our stej)s. 
I might ])osslbly have again given way to Assad’s wishes, had 1 
seen his men as well disposed as himself; but I felt they might 
abandon me in the moment of danger, and the fear of this deter- 
mined me to take a decided course. Accordingly I informed the 
Khan, in the most positive manner, that 1 intended to return to 
Furrah, and gave him a written order tu obey me. This done 
our measures for a retreat w’^ere soon taken. 

The danger was as great in following the line of route we had 
come, as in taking a direct course to tliat town ; in the latter case 
we should not have found either food or provisions : we deter- 
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mined therefore to keep close to the river, the sides of which being 
wooded offered us greater security. Concealed by the underwood, 
we could see without being seen by the Belooches, whose en- 
campments we carefully avoided,' and sometimes made a con- 
siderable circuit to do so. When a faint streak of light in the 
horizon announced the approach of day we mounted our horses, 
advancing cautiously amongst the willows, tamarisks, and mimosas, 
having the Helmund on our right, and leaving on our left the 
silent and sterile deserts of Seistan ; the waning moon’s reflected 
light was shed over its red and shining sands, which seemed like 
one immense furnace, and the noise of our horses’ feet was lost 
in the sound of the gurgling river, or the gush of waters against 
some rock, which with several wooded islets obstructed the rapid 
current, or where at some shallower part it rippled over the gravelly 
bed bene.ath. But for the broken waters a profound stillness 
reigned around, no sound was heard, and no signs of an enemy 
being discernibh', our anxi('ties had almost ceased, when on a 
sudden a covey of j)artrldges comfortably ensconced in the bushes 
for tlu‘ night rose with their loud whirr, and gave a sliglit and 
nut agr\H‘able sensation to our nerves. For the moment we thought 
tlie Belocu’hes were before us, and crack, crack, went the guns, 
the rt^port of which roused the jackals and deer from their retreats, 
and started a troop of wild ass(*s that were in front of us off across 
the country at their best speed. This was the sum total of our 
alarms for the present. 

About ten o’clock on the monhng of the 2()th we halted in a 
hollow, sending forward an Afghan and a Belooche to a place 
called Dishoo, about half an liour from the sj)ot, to get pro- 
visions ; they soon n'turiied witli some barley and two loaves, anti 
tlie eneouraging intelligence that our whereabouts was not sus- 
pected ; tlie supply was soon devoured, and again mounting our 
horses we continued our march till nightfall, still skirting the 
Helmund. Here, near the village of Pul-alek, we s<iw- several 
bodies in the river ; they were those of some Bidoochcs who had 
died of cholera, and had therefore been refused burial, on the 
ground that persons dying of this disease must be hardened and 
obdurate sinners : such was the reason assigned — the fear of infec- 
tion might have been the real one. 

Having passed this village and crossed the Helmund, we halted, 
near the small town of lloodbar, in a groA e of trees — being there 
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concealed from the inhabitants but in a position to see everything 
about us when the moon rose. Here again we sent on our Belooche, 
who broiicrht back only some flour, and being afraid to light a fire 
for fear of discovery we moistened it with water and ate it raw — 
lying down to sleep after the meagre repast. Rest was indeed 
necessary, for we had travelled eight parasangs during the night, 
and nearly always at a canter or gallop, and eleven during the 
day. The course of the Helmund in the territory of Kandaliar 
terminates at Roodbar. As far as I could see in a moonlight 
night, this is a large, place for the country, and at any rate very 
ancient. Near the spot on which we were encamped there was 
an old dyke, the bottom of which was in the stream ; it w^as con- 
structed of bricks having the same form and size — a yard square — 
as those of Furrah. A little behind this dyke, and on each side of 
the Helmund, are high and ancient walls, also of brick, connected 
with some mounds, on which formerly there were in all probability 
fortifications; of these there are now scarcely any remains. In 
searching about the ruins 1 found a brass coin of the Seleucian era. 

Gooljin^ October 26th. — ^\'e marched twelve hours again 
this day, and skirting the river, the brushwood in the neighbour- 
hood of which pointed out the sinuosities of the stream, and to 
shorten the distance we crossed from one turn to the next. In the 
morning we passed near Kheir-abad, a little fort of ])romislrig aj)- 
pearance — at noon wa^ avoided a place called Trakoo, and crossed, 
at a quarter of an hour’s distance from thence, to the rigdit Imnk of 
the river on a raft of reeds floated by inflated skins, holding our 
horses, which sw'am in the rear and at the sides, by the bridles. The 
Helmund flows south-west from its source to this sj)ot, but here, 
arrested by some sand-hills, it takes a sudden turn to the north- 
w^est, and runs for fifteen or twenty parasangs in that direction, 
divided into various branches, which fall into the Seistan Lake by 
several mouths. In the afbTiioon we passed in su('C(»ssion in front 
of Seinabad, Kalei-pat,* and Poolka.t The latter town sbinds in 
the middle of ruins, which extend for a considerable distance along 
the left bank of the Helmund, and inwards as far as the moving 
sands, which have covered a portion of them. A shepherd whom 

* The ruins of Kalci-pat are the wliere Ca}>taiu Christie cariio upon tlie 
most extensive of any in Seist/i?!, and Helmund in Iiis journey from Kehit to 
probably mark the site of the ancient Herat in 1 8i)8. See Fottinger's Travels, 
city of Ziirenj. — Ed. London, 4to., 1810. 

t Poolka, or Pulaki, was the point 
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we questioned said that they were the site of the ancient city of 
lloniedin * — might not the ruins be those pf Ram, Prophtasia, or 
Zaranffse? The immense bricks I remarked at Fun-ah and 

O 

Roodbar arc also to be seen here, and amongst the ruined build- 
ings are found the remains of mosques and other public edifices, 
fragments of vases, enamelled tiles, &c. The founder of the city, 
said the honest shepherd, was the Pehlevane Roostem, to whom as 
I have before observed the Persians refer as the architect of nearly 
all the ruins in the country. Tamerlane was the destroyer of 
Ilomedin. 

Our horses being incapable of proceeding further without rest, 
we remained at Poolka some hours, and allowed them to browze 
on the young reeds and tamarisk leaves, which in the absence of 
better forage they managed to put up with ; and thus they were 
in the evening able to carry us to Gooljin, a village likewise 
standing amongst vast ruins, and at w^hich arc a great number of 
tunnels for conducting w^ater, but now dry ; also large reservoirs, 
aque(liict>, and towers, but all more or less destroyed. The 
inhabitants of this village are half Norvui Belooches and half 
Nooivyetj Afghans. The Ket-khoda was a friend of Assad 
Khan, and of Afghan origin ; he received us well, and showed us 
the greatest hos])itallty — all he knew of the ruins was, that they 
formed part of the ancient capital of the country destroyed by 
Ghengis Khan : the name he w'as ignorant of. The ruins around 
Poolka, at three hours’ distance from the last we traversed, are no 
doubt those of the city which w as built after the destruction of the 
former by the Tartar hero, and w hicli was in its turn destroyed 
by Tamerlane. We were in hopes of being able to take a direct 
line from Gooljin to Furrah, but to my great regret the Ket- 
khoda informed us that it was impossible. The country was 
infested by the Belooches Serbendcc of Sheikh-Nassoor, who were 
at war wuth Shah Pcsend Khan, an independent chief of the 
district of Laush-jowaine, situated to the north of the lake. 

No sooner was this know n than the fighting qualities of Assad 
Khan were at once roused,— he liked the adventure, would 1 not 
accompany him ? I at once declined the honour, and the Ket- 
khoda completely dissuaded him by promising to lend him some 


* All the local traditions of Seistan herd probably meant Kbamdan, the 
refer to the old romancea of Uustum, fabulous capital of tho Shabuameh. 
Ziilf Zohmb, iVfrasiab, &c. The Shop- — Ed, 
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camels to make the tour of the lake, and by this means reach 
our destination in safety. As to our horses they were incapable 
of making a step, and it was arranged that they should remain at 
Gooljin for a fortnight, and then be sent on to Furrah. Assad 
Khan consented to this, but stipulated that we should j)ush on 
to Jehanabad, and see if we could not avoid the belligerent 
parties by traversing the strait which is formed to the north 
by the Lake of Seistan, which is dry in summer ; as this would 
save us a long march round it, and I agreed willingly to the 
plan. Unfortunately tlie upshot of this was that vo increased 
our journey by two days, which we should have avoided had wi^ 
reached by a direct line the southern extremity of the lake. It 
should be stated that from Gooljin I found it impossible to 
ascertain the distances from each stage with any degree of pri‘- 
cision ; because the horses being lame and harassed with fatigue 
did not go at a regular pace, and having to make long and 
frequent halts, there was no possibility of calculating tliem even 
approximately. A Belooche is j>erfectly ignorant of what a para- 
sang is, and has no other mode of calculating distance (*xc(‘])ting 
by the day’s journey, and that depends again u])on whether the 
pace of the dromedary, horse, or man, is quick or slow. 

On the 28 tli of October we remained at Gooljin, to repose 
a little after our great fatigues, and the Ket-khoda tre^ated us as 
well as the somewhat indifferent ri'sources of the neighbourhood 
would periidt him. He ordered a young camel and four landjs to 
be slaughtered for us, and they were stTved up in several highly 
seasoned ragoiiU^ which my escort licked up to the very last 
morsel. On this occasion they made what the Afghans call a 
li'harabi-miglri^ an enormous destruction. In witnessing the priva- 
tions which they sup))ort for several months, it is wonderful when 
tile day of abundance arrives how they can eat such quantities 
without bursting. Hie greatest hardship in this way to an Eurojiean 
in these countries, is the bad quality of the bread : that made of rj e, 
which is eaten by the peasants of the Morvan and the Charollais, 
is a hundred times superior to that made of wheat which the 
Afghans and Belooches live upon ; it is black, doughy, not half 
baked, mixed with bits of straw and grains of sand, and at the 
very sight of it one's stolnach turns ; m lum it is thoroughly dry 
it looks like the oilcake on which in Europe beasts are fattened. 
In spite of this description we thought ourselves lucky when we 
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could get any, for the villagers only have it on fete-days ; gene- 
rally speaking they eat maize or assafoetida seasoned with kourout 
But this is not because wheat is scarce in Seistan, or that the 
consumption is small ; there is, on the contrary, a very fair breadth 
of it sown, but the inhabitants sell their corn at Herat, Kandahar, 
and Kerman, and an idea of the value of specie in this country 
may be imagined, when I sUte that the year I travelled through 
it, the kharvar or between six and seven cwts. of wheat could be 
bought for three mhiblcramy or three shillings English money, 
and one of barley for two shillings. 

Jehanalad, Oc'tober 29th. — We left at midnight, and, hearing 
that the right bank was infested by Beloochc Serbendees, we 
crossed on a raft to the ()])posite one, which, though not so bounti- 
fully supplied with thieves, was full of game and wild beasts, that 
we turned up at every few hundred yards. The few tents of 
nomads that we saw were at a great distance. Our dromedaries 
got over tile ground at a good pace, and by noon we reached the 
Tower of Alemdar, where we recrossed the river to the right 
bank. The banks of the llelmund from Dishoo are less cultivated 
and inhabited than in the middle j)artof its course — that is to sfiy, 
betwee n ( Virishk and Mula-Khan ; this (‘annot be in consequence 
of any inferiority in the soil, for the pasture and arable land is equally 
good and productive, the banks are covered with meadows, and 
the land is more or less adapted for cultivation for a distance of a 
mile and a quarter from tln^ river, where it meets the moving sands 
of tlu? desert. Strange to siiy the neglected state of this tract is 
owing to its fertility ; for when it was inhabited by a rich and 
industrious population, now decimated or disgusted with the in- 
security which ])revails, its prosperity was sure to attract the 
eujhdity of those who lived by violence and rapine : many of its 
former inhabitants have since settled themselves in more secure 
positions, and under the protection of chiefs who can protect them ; 
or they have concentrated themselves in and around two or three 
points, such as Pul-alek, Roodbar, Kheir-abad, Trakoo, &c. Tin's 
systtmi of concentration affords a Ixdter chance of making a suc- 
ctjssful resistance. 

From May to December, a great number of Belooches, driven 
from the oases amongst the parched deserts of Seistan south of 
the river, find abundant pasture and water in this abandoned 
belt of country ; but they are always on the alert, and sufficiently 
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near to support one another against the attacks of the little Afghan 
chiefs who claim from them a tribute for the right of pasturage in 
a district of which they arrogate to themselves the possession. 
AVhen the rains of December set in, the Belooches return to their 
own less accessible territory in the desert, where they can remain 
unmolested. The peculiar circumstances and the precarious life 
which these people lead are the chief cause of their being so cruel 
and savage, and enemies even to the humblest form of civilisiition. 

The Tower of Alemdar, constructed of earth, and standing in 
the centre of some modern buildings, must anciently have been a 
fortress of some consequence, and the residence of a chieftain of 
rank and authority. When we passed it tlitu'c were from twenty 
to twenty-five tents of Afghan Noorzyes pitched round it. From 
this point the Helmund diverges into several streams of water, at 
some distance from one another ; tliree of the largest of these in 
the rainy season overflow their banks before their waters fall into 
the upper part of the lake, and leave in their course a considerable 
detritus of vegetable matter, which contributes to the natural fer- 
tility of the soil. The land thus inundated forms a delta of several 
parasangs in circumference, and is naturally j)rotected by the 
streams that surround it. It is planted on all sides by thick hedges 
of tamarisk, by which the cultivated lands are enclosed. Tlu' 
mass of the population of Seistan is here agglomerated in about 
twenty rich and prosperous villages : tents are unknown, and 
brick and stone arc rejected for building purj)oses. The houses 
are constructed of reeds and branches of the tamarisk, covered 
with a thick layer of mud, and placed upon the most elevated 
points to avoid the inundations. The inhabitants of this delta 
suffer greatly from myriads of musquitos of a prodigious size, which 
torture both man and beast during eight months of the year ; their 
sting will pierce the thickest quilt, and the skin through the 
clothes ; for this reason the inhabitants cannot keep either sheep 
or goats. If an ox or a cow is stung by several of these gnats 
they rub the wounds with the juice of an herb found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but, in spite of the apiflication of this remedy, death 
frequently ensues. A coarse kind of linen, called kerhm^ is made 
here ; this is used for clothes, and occasionally sold at Herat and 
Kandaliar, where, as I have before said, the Belooches sell their 
w heat and barley, of which they obtain large crops. 

When we were here the weather was still hot, and the musquitos 
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no doubt thought us a great treat. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon our party arrived at the little kaleh of Jehanabad, in the 
district of Sekooha, governed by a chief of the name of Moha- 
ined Reza Khan, of the tribe of Sharegi,* the most powerful 
in Scistan. He was going the round of his villages to collect 
the tax upon the crops, and was here to receive us. The Khan’s 
position had been recently considerably strengthened by the mar- 
riage of Yar Mohamed’s son with his daughter. The letters 
of the Vezir, wliich I showed him and the escort which accom- 
panied me, procured rne the best reception ; and it was as well I 
had them, for without these credentials I should probably have 
found myself at the end of my journey, the Belooches w^ould 
certainly have treated me as an enemy if 1 had entered their 
country on the faith of their hospitality. We found here Ali 
Khan, of the Serl)endec tribe, chief of the district of Sheikh Nas- 
soor, situated on the banks of the Khash-rood, who had arrived here 
an hour before us. The Khan was at war with the chief of Laush- 
jow^aine, whose ])eoi)le were jdundering the country. Hearing me 
s])eak Persian fluently, he at first thought I was a native of that 
country ; l^iit when he heard 1 was an European, his countenance 
assumed a singular expression. He looked so astonished that I 
was prepared for the following : What, have you a talisman from 
God, or a compact with the devil, that you dare to trust yourself 
amongst Belooches?” Ah 1 Mohained Reza Khan,” addressing 
my host, may you be preserved, since Heaven sends you such a 
windfall ! ” The Khan Reza, observing my countenance change a 
little, reprimanded liis neighbour for making such a brutal remark ; 
and assured me that the rights and duties of hospitality would be 
scrupulously respected. Ali, however, seemed unable to under- 
stand why the chief of Sekooha should take any interest in me, or 
why I was under his roof ; and continued to make various insinua- 
tions by no means of a friendly character. After making several 
observations which proved the cruelty and perfidious nature of his 
disposition, he gave us an account of a most malignant and cow- 
ardly assassination in which he was himself concerned. 

The Belooches have the most singular ideas of an European that 
can well be concaved : struck with all they have heard and seen 
of their power, intelligence, and riches, they think not only that 

* So called from ShaUrek, tlio redidence of this chiefs family, aiid one of the 
princix>al places in Seis tan . — . 
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they can make gold, but also that tlieir bodies and everything 
belonging to or in contact with them contains the precious metal. 
A few years before the date at which I am writing, Ali Khan 
received a visit at Sheikh Nassoor from an English doctor of the 
name of Forbes. He had been warned of the consequences which 
would assuredly befall him if he ventured within the clutelies of 
this monster, but it was of no use — he was bent uj)on undertaking 
the journey, and paid the penalty of his curiosity with his life. 
Ali Khan murdered him in his sleep, and hung poor Forbes’ body 
up in front of his own tent, which he ordered to be deluged with 
water during fifteen days consecutively. “ You will see,” he said 
to his people, “ that this dog of an infidel will at last be trans- 
formed into good ducats.” Finding, howiwer, to his great amaze- 
ment, that this proceeding did' not produce the ex])ected result, 
he thought he would boll tlu^ water with which the corpse had 
been washed, but with no better effect. It then occurred to 
him that the doctor, to play him a trick, had before his death 
made the gold pass from his body into the clothes and books 
which filled his trunks. Instead of burning these impurities, which 
had been his original intention, he had them cut and torn uj) into 
little bits, and mixed with the mortar destined to plaster his house, 
lie had not yet had occasion to use it, but lu' informed us, as he 
related the details of this disgusting tr<Mg( dy, that when he did 
he expected to see his house covered with a layer of the ])recious 
metal. Nothing would ever have induced him to forego this belief, 
and he did not disguise from me that he would have been happy 
if he could have added iny ])oor corpse to the mortar in ques- 
tion.* 

I confess [ did not feel very comfortable at Jehanabad between 
this monster and his ally, and I urged our immediate departure 
from this nest of vultures. Assad, however, reassured me on the 
good intentions of my host, and we agreed to go with him on the 
following day to his own residence at Sekooha, from whence he 
promised to provide us with the necessary assistaiice and an escort 
to protect us in our journey round the lake ; for the hostility and 
vile disposition openly manifested by Ali Khan rendered the idea 
of returning to Furrah by the north even more impracticable than 

* A brief account of Dr. Forbes’s Society for 1812, transmitted by Sir H, 
visit to Seistan, and of his murder by Rawlinson from the deposition, of the 
the Belooches, will be found in the servant who accompanied the traveller 
Journal of the Royal Geographical in this his hxst fatal journey.— E d. 
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it had hitherto ‘appeared, as we should inevitably have fallen in 
with some of his j)eople in that direction. 

All Khan is, after Mohamed Reza Khan, the most powerful 
llelooche chief in Seistan ; the territory which he governs is 
bordered on the north by the rapid stream of the Khoospas, 
wliich flows from the north-east of, the lake almost as far as 
tlie Helmund in a southerly direction ; to the west it is bounded 
by the first canal which leaving that river falls into the lake. 
Sheikh Nassoor, the capital of this small state, is an old fort- 
ress surrounded by mud walls, and containing between fifteen 
and eighteen hundred houses, a bazaar, five public baths, two 
caravanserais, and a mosque. Some geographers have it on their 
maps under the name of Kedda, by which it was formerly known, 
at two parastings to the north of Khash-rood and Peer Kisri : it is 
the first town in Seistan on the north. 

The territory of Mohamed Reza Khan is comprised in the 
triangle marked out by the Lake of Seistan to the north and west, 
and the lli Imurid river in the elbow which it makes from Trakoo 
as far as the junction with its first canal to the north and at the 
southern point of the lake. Jehanabad, as I stated before, forms 
part of thi'^ district ; this village is fortified, and contains about 
one hundred and fifty houses, and is inhabited by people who are 
known in the country as Pchlevan^ or heroes, warriors, athletfie, 
and descendants of the famous Roostem. Whether this tradition 
adds to their courage, or they are naturally very brave and their 
neighbours are awed by it, I ciumot say ; but they have the re- 
putation of never turning their backs upon any danger, and of 
attacking without calculating the force opposed to them, were the 
odds a hundred to one. They understand the Belooche language, 
but do not speak it. 1 detected many IVrsian w ords in their own, 
which they pretend is the Peldet% tlie language of the ancient 
Persians. An old man showed me a book that W’as wTitten in a 
c*haracter wdiich was in use before the Mahometan era ; this might 
be the key to many dialects now forgotten.* 

Jelalabad^ October 30th. — At noon this day the two Be- 


* If this he a true Pehlevi MS., it 
nuiRt he regarded as one of tho greatest 
literary treasures of the Ea^t. Tliere 
arc traditlcjiis of ancient MSS. said to he 
posRossod hy Ghobers, who resided in 


an island of the Lake of Seistan; but 
modern rcseai'ch has led to the belief 
tliat this is a mere fable. Edward 
C\)nolly cai'efully examined the island 
and found nothing. — Ed. 
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looche chiefs took leave of one another : Ali Khan, after haviri^:^ 
obtained a promise from his neighbour to remain neutral in the 
war he was waging with the chief of the Laush-jowaine, to 
return to Sheikh Nassoor ; while Mohamed Reza, with ourselves, 
took our way to Jelalabad — also called Beharami, after its 
founder Behram Khan, Kayanee. 

This little fortiilice in earth contains about one hundred reed 
houses, and is commanded by Abdullah Khan, Norvui ; it is 
situated south-west of Jehanabad, and at four parasangs from the 
lake. The ruins by which it is surrounded prove that it was at 
some period or other much greater in extent ; but it is difficult to 
believe that It was ever the large city which it is represented to be 
on the various maps of Asia. The same may be said of the tower 
designated as Iloorndar ; this represents, perhaps, the Tower of 
x\leindar, already mentioned. Dooshakh, again, is not a town 
but a mountain w ith two peaks, from w'hi<*h it derives its name 
Doo-ahakJt^ tw'o horns, A stream runs from this, and on its 
banks are scattered some ex(*ellent reed huts. There were also 
a few ruins here, the d/brU of some fifty or sixty houses, quite 
out of character with those which are suj)posed to have existed 
here, and which in imagination only have hitherto passed as the 
site of the capital of Seistan. 

After a halt of a hour at Jelalabad, or Beharami, to enable 
Reza Khan to transact his matters of revenue, we left for Shelling, 
a little village, the reed houses of which surround a large tower. 
Tliis might at pleasure l)e turned into a fortress : and within its 
walls we slept. The })lace is a very short distance from the lake ; 
and here 1 saw horses fed on dry fish reduced to powder. 

Sekooha^ November 1st — We arrived here in three hours from 
Shelling, taking across the country to the fortress of Deshtak. 
Reza Khan’s lieutenant here was Dost Mahomed Khan, Norvui, a 
brother of Abdullah Khan of Jelalabad. There are about six 
hundred reed houses within the walls, and twelve hundred without. 
It is not improbable tliat this is the locality which has been described 
by geographers as Dooshakh — the names, as will be seen, are 
very similar. Deslitik is situated on the banks of the Helmund, 
which is at this point very deep and three hundred yards in 
breadth. We remained here till noon. Remounting our drome- 
daries, after having crossed the river on a raft, we made our way 
through the brushwood and cultivation, and entered the desert ; 
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when about halfway the village of Dowlat-abad was seen on the 
rlglit, and continuing we arrived at Sekooha, our friend’s capital^ 
in tile evening. 

This fortress is the strongest and most important of Seistan, 
because, being at five parasangs from the lake, water is to be 
obtained only in the wells which have been dug within its enceinte. 
'Jlie intermediate and surrounding country being an arid parched 
waste, devoid not only of water but of everything else, the be- 
siegers could not subsist themselves, and would, even if provisioned, 
inevitably die of thirst. It contains about twelve hundred houses, 
each of which would furnish one and in some cases two fighting 
men. I have calk'd it the capital of Seistan, but it is impossible 
to say how long it may enjoy that title - no doubt until some chief, 
more powerful or more fortunate than lleza Khan, obtains the 
upper hand, which may happen at any time, for in this country no 
one vim tell what the morrow may bring forth. It is impossible to 
(Calculate upon the duration of anything — neither the power of a 
family nor the existeiua^ of a town : the first may be feared, may 
have great autliority— the second may be rich, populous, and the best 
fortified —but lioth may disjqijiear in a moment ; may be laid low 
by those eleincmts of strife and s(‘lfishness which pervade all classes, 
but more (‘specially the chiefs, so that scarcely a trace of either 
can be seen. The^ existing gemn'ation will alone preserve any 
remembrance of tlie past, and that only for a few years ; here 
everything is in a state of change, and it is almost impossible for 
the geograi)hy of the country to be accurately described ; general 
information may be given, but details will ever vary, and they can 
only be furnished from time to time by the few travellers wlio 
wander through these uncivilized parts of the eartli. These re- 
marks apply more especially to the territory of Seistan. 

Jadday November 3rd — twelve parasangs. ^\^e left Se- 
kooha at daybreak, most truly thankful to Moharacd Reza Khan 
for the great kindness and hos])itality he had shown us. lie under- 
took to s(*nd back the dromedaries we had hired of the Ket-khoda 
of Gooljin, and let us have others in their place ; one of these 
was loaded with rice, flour, dried fish, water, and other things for 
our consumption between this and Laush-jowaine. A relative of 
the Khan accompanied us halfway to the village of Koondoor, and 
there gave us an escort of four men. We lost some time here, 
and did not in consequence arrive at Ser Jadda, situated at the 

2 E 2 
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most southern extremity of the lake, till nightfall. The Khan’s 
people had some difficulty in affording us protection, and were 
obliged to keep watch and ward all night to prevent the villagers 
from robbing us ; two of our dromedaries were nearly tiiken, and 
but for their leg-couplings would have been so, and we should never 
have seen them again. 

Zerdahad^ November 4th — fourteen parasangs — nine hours. 
Tins day we were accompanied by eight Arabs on their way to 
Laush, who served us as guides and knew the country well. TIuto 
is no road actually traced on the western side of the lake ; in the 
summer and autumn, when the water is low, travellers skill the 
lake, though there is some difficulty in doing so, by reason of 
tlie pools and the tamarisk woods, which in many places obstrud 
the way and oblige him to make a circaiit. I'hese obstacles may be 
avoided by following the track at the foot of a chain of mountains 
a short distance from tin' lake, whi(‘h run north and south, and 
parallel with its lengtli. ZcTdabad, when' we encamped, consists 
of two ruined towers, round which were half a dozen tents ; the 
inmates were nomads of Arab origin. 

Noorroozabad^ November 5th — twelve ))arasangs — eight hours. 
Wo kept a little more from the lake to reach our halt. I'he 
moving sands were succeeded by a lirnu'r soil, though still sand, 
amongst which were soiiu' fine tamarisk shrubs and a little grass, 
yellow, and long since dried up by the scon'hing sun. We met a 
party of ten Relooches early in the morning, evidently out on the 
watch for the helpless, but our numbers and ap]>earance did not 
promise an easy adventure, and they contented themselves witli 
asking if we had seen anything of a caravan that was near us, and 
which, as we learnt afterwards, they ])lundered nearly in the same 
s])ot where we met them. 

Lamb-jotvaliie^ November Gth — about ten parasangs — seven 
hours — following the lake and turning round it a little to the north, 
at the spot where it receives the watei's of the llaroot-rood. This 
river we crossed at Koglia, at about a (piarter of an hour from its 
mouth ; the water was not higher than the bellies of our drome- 
daries, for it was at that period of the year when the stream was at 
the lowest by reason of tlie long drought and the great quantities 
of water removed from it for the purposes of irrigation. On our 
right, but at a consich'rablc distance, wo left the vast ruins of 
Peshaverau and those of Lukh, both probably of the same city — 
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the second constructed after the destruction of the first, but at 
a little distance from it. Assad Khan assured inc that there is a 
sulphur spring between Lukh and Peshaveran, and the tomb of 
Syud Ibkal. Beyond this is the district, now deserted, of Shoorab. 
We arrived very early at Laush-jowaine, a fortress situated on 
the right bank of the Furrah-rood, aiul about seven or eight para- 
sangs above the place at which it falls into the lake. W e were 
received at the house of Saloo Khan, an Afghan of the tribe of 
Ishakzye, and chief of this district. The Khan is more generally 
known by the name of Shah Pesend Khan— he with whom the king 
is j)lcascd — a title which he received from Shah Kararan. This 
Sirdar, as I have already said, was at war with the Belooche chief 
All Khan of Sheikh Nassoor, but he had other difficulties to sur- 
mount. J.aush ha<l always been a d(‘pendence of the principality 
of Herat ; nevertludc'ss, Sliah Pesend Khan refused to acknow- 
ledge the coinph'te sovereignty of Yar Mohanied, and he was 
secrt'tly encouraged in this n'bellious spirit by the Persian C’ourt 
and Kohendil Khan, who, both one and the other allied against 
the chief of Ibu'at, had tin* greatest interest in making the chief 
of Laush independent, inasmuch as it furnished them with the 
means of mutual coinmunication without Ix'ing obliged to send 
their envoys or correspondence through Herat, wliere there w^as 
every clian(?e of their l)eing seized or examined. Besides this, the 
fort of Laush is the key to the position, and the road from Persia 
to Kandahar by the rivers ; and Kohendil Khan, as well as 
Mohamed Shah, with that dujdicity so common in Fastern nations, 
each thought to dec(*ive tlie other, and obtain the support of Saloo 
Khan for his owm j)articular interest : but Sidoo had married his 
daughter to Mir dil Khan, the brother of the Kandahar chief, 
and seemed tlu'refore to be devoted to that personage ; his eldest 
son, Rassool Khan, had also married a niece of Kohendil Khan.* 

♦ Shah Pesenrl Khan, from his posi- cause, doiii" service on several 

tlon hetween Persia aixl Afj;liaiiistaii, occasions. One of Ids sons, Ilessool 
lias always been jmsscssed <«f iimch Khan, always resided in Kandahar, in 
political influence. Ho was equally uttendiuice on the prince governor 
courted by the court of Persia on one during our occuii;itioii; and this chief 
side, and the chiefs of Cabnl an<l Kan- w'aa moat n.seful as a medium of com- 
dahar on the other. Nominally de- inunication betw'eeii the British autho- 
pendant on Herat, he w'jib seldom rities and the lioads of the difierent 
trusted either by SJiah Kainran or Var J>ooranee ti il»es. Uessool Khan is tlio 
Alohamed; but from the moment the chief ivAu'ietl to in Kaye’s ‘Afghaiiis- 
Knglish came into the country, ho tan,’ as having accompanied Snfder 
Ktndiously attached himself to their Jung to the Dooi-auee ciunp, when that 
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These circumstances, and the somewhat rebellious spirit shown 
by Saloo Khan, were not agreeable to Yar Mohamed, who fre- 
quently menaced his disobedient and crafty vassal ; but ITe-with- 
whom-the-king-is-pl cased, while protesting his great d(‘votion for 
the chief of Herat, always turned a deaf ear to his demands for 
tribute, and declined to pay, alleging as an excuse, cither that the 
crops were bad, the harvest was bad, or he was at war with a 
neighbour, or had some fort to build, &c. I wiis aware of thc'se 
details before T arrived at Laush, and was careful not to speak of 
Yar Mohamed’s friendship for me as a means of obtaining the 
good oflBces of the former. I left Assad Khan to arrange this for 
me in any way he chose ; and jis he was Salon’s cousin, we were re- 
ceived as of the family, and sluM'p and ])()ultry wi^re roasted in 
honour of our visit. Being told that 1 had the intention of returning 
to Teheran, my host was still mon^ ])rcssingin his attentions, in tlu‘ 
ho])e that 1 should give the Shah a favourable opinion of him. Asa 
])romise was not expensive, and lu^ was most hospitahh', I assured 
him that I should be v(‘ry glad if there was any way in which J 
could be of use to him. 

The fortress of Laush is situated at fourtetm [)arasangs south of 
that of Furrah, on tlu^ summit of a sugar-loaf eminence. 
are three lines of defence, ctumected by towers and ])rot(‘cted by 
ditches. It would be difficult to take it oven with a lhiroj)ean 
army, unless tlu'y had a siege-train. There are not more than 
seventy or eighty hous(‘s within its nicdnie ; but there are scnauvil 
thousand tents of nomads encampt'd in its environs. TIk* fortn'ss 
of Jowaine, situated at half an hour from Laush, on the right 
bank of the river, is a dependence of Shah Fesend Khan ; and his 
uncle resides and commands here under him. Th(‘ canton of 
Kalehi-kah is also under the chief of Laush ; and these three strij)s 
of territory are designated as the country of Ilo-kat, or Beled 
Ho-kat. The population may^ be estimated by the number of 
houses and tents; of the former there are about 2400; and of 
tents 4500, of nomadic Afghans, Belooches, and Eiinaks : these 
would furnish 500 horsemen, and from 3500 to 5000 infantry. 
They have a good reputation as soldiers. The contingents which 
the chief of Laush would receive from several Arab, Afghan, and 

prince in a moment of ill-humour fled Pesend Kbaii is still living ( 1850 ) in 
from Kandalmr to join the rebels. Shah tlio enjoyment of all his honours.— K d. 
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Belooclie chiefs in the neighbourhood, with whom he is allied, 
would double this force. This fact somewhat explains the mode- 
ration of Yar Mohammed towards a vassal so little disposed to be 
submissive. Resides the Ilaroot-rood, the Khashak-rood, and 
the Furrah-rood, which flow througli the Ilo-kat district, it is also 
watered by seven canals, which are fed by these rivers : these arc 
the Jowaitie, the Penj-deh, the Darg, the Soh-nioor, the Koglia, 
the Khair-abad, and the Sherki-av,* which give their names to 
as many villages; the gardens and cultivation about which are 
irrigated by means of wheels, which raise the water and serve at 
the same time to grind the corn. 


* Slicrki-av uicam fcliti Ka^steru atrcmiii. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The district of Lniish — Ancient inhahitants of Scistan — Arrian’s Tucntiv»n of 
this country — The state of it in the days of Alexander — Cjeoe;nijdncal descri}>- 
tion of it at the present time — Orii^in <»f the word Scistan — Course of th(! 
Ilehnund river — Inhabitants on its banks The cultivation and pastures on 
them — Navigable from Cirishk to its nnmth — liafts on this and othei* 
Eastern rivers — The Aria IVilus -- Description of the SeistaTi lake — 'J’he 
affluents of this lake — Language of the Beloochos — Characteristics of that 
tribe — Their religious faith - - The i^eer Kisri — tiross superstitions of the 
Belooches — Their love of thieving — Their excuse. h»r this vice — l^tymcdogy 
of their name — Description of their lib? wlien encamjaul — Number of armed 
men they could bring into the fudd — 1'heir courage HUi>(.‘rior tt) that of the 
Afghans — Their singular mode (d' kec])ing touch when light ing — The Author 
arrives at Furrali — Sur})rise of tht3 Mollah Akhorid - zadtdi — Itiiu'raj'ies t«) 
several parts of Persia — Fnrrah to Nishajtoor by Toon - l'’inMab to Seinnoon by 
Tiibbus -Description of the latter town - lleerjoonto Kerman by Kbubbis d'be 
city of (Ihayii — The Author leaves Furrali - Kh(‘.Hh-ava — .b^ja -■ Siugular 
request of a lady of this place — vSuVizawur Ruins at Sub/aw ur — la'gend of 
the inhabitants — Tliefort of Suhzawur an important military post - - I’ositiou 
attributed to Subzawur err<»n(M-ins — Tlie Shah Thanuusp put to death here by 
Nadir Shah — Adreakan — Sliabith — Koozbagh. 


The district of Liiusli is at the extn'ine northern limit of Seistan, 
and some geographers have included Furrah in this last country, hut 
the inhabitants reject this arrangement; 1 will mention liere tiu* 
observations which I was enabled to make, and tlie information 
I obtained relative to the history of this country, the Ilehnund, 
the Scistan Lake, and the Belooches. 

In reading the histories of Alexander, and comparing their 
statements with the gcograjdiieal data we now possess, it is almost 
impossible to reconcile them one with the other. The difficulty 
of detenniiiing the portion of territory inhabited by this or that 
people of such a remote period is the greater, because nothing 
has remained — no vestige of an edifice, no sculptured stone — to 
support the proof ; it is only by induction that we can arrive 
at a result which is often doubtful. Seistan is no exception to 
this rule ; and there, perhaj)S, more than anywhere else, we are 
reduced to accept vague suppositions respecting the original inha- 
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biUints, as well as the country. One half the population is now of 
the Belooche race ; the other half is composed principally of 
Afghan tribes and Arabs, with a few Turkish families, and even 
Kurds, which have been thrown here by the waves of revolution 
and intestine feuds. A mixed race has been the result ; but we 
may certainly, without fear of error, consider the three last races 
as not having inhabited Seistan in the days of Alexander. The 
Afghans and B{‘looches, therefore, remain ; and it would be, in- 
deed, difficult to say positively which of these two nations were the 
Zarangai or Dranghes, tlu^ Agriaspes or the Arraehoti. Arrian 
states “that in leaving Artacoana (Herat), to which town he had 
gone to suppiwss tlie revolt of Satibarzaiu's, he rejoined his anny, 
then comma n(l(‘d by (,’ratei*us, and came direct to the cajatid of the 
Zarangfe.” That is thi' only nmiark made by this historian on 
this most iinportant town. Amongst modern authors, Ilerbelot is 
a little less obscure. Spi'aking of Zarangae, he calls it a com- 
mercial town, well inhabited, of the })rovince of Seistan. \’acoob 
ben Iw(*ith constructed several canals ; so that the city and its 
tMivirons were, by means of tlu*se waters, well suj)plied with all 
kinds of grain and merchandise, although the soil was bad and 
st('rile. Arrian's account indicates that the country of the Za- 
ra ngm was (!ontiguous to that of the Arii, and consequently 
south of the tow n of h urrah ; but nothing that be states can fix 
the position of their c*apital. We may, therefore, look for it in 
that extensive circle of ruins whi(’h I have already mentioned, or 
in those localities which are still of some importance, such as 
JSheikh-Nassoor, Lansh, Jehanabad, Deshtak, and Sekooha. In 
accordance w ith llerbelot's opinion, this caj)ihil must have been at 
a disUince from the rivers. If not, it would have been unnecessary 
to construct canals there, to conduct the w ater which could not Ih^ 
obtained from its arid soil. From these latter w^ords it is im- 
possible to suppose that it could have been situated in the centre 
of the delta formed by the several branches of the Ilelmund, w here 
it falls into the lake. No town corresponds so well with Ilerlx?- 
lot's description as the fortress of St*kooha. As to the other 
ancient cities, such as Ram, Prophtasia, and others, it is still more 
difficult to affirm that they were cities distinct from Zarangae, or 
simply a continuation of it. All the ruins scattered round the 
lake, and on the borders of the river, may equally represent their 
sites. 
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Alexander passed from the country of the Zarangae to that of the 
Agriaspse, in which, says Quintus Curtins, lie remained two months ; 
and, for him to have resided so long in this country, it must have 
been sufficiently fertile, and adapted to meet the requirements of 
his army. The deserts of Seistan have extended themselves, 
rather than been reduced, since that period ; w(' may, tluTeforc?, 
conclude that the only district tlie resources of which have not 
diminished since the time they sufficed to sujiply the wants of the 
Grecian army, is to be found on the banks of the Helmund, be- 
tween Mula-Khaii and Girlshk. This, then, w^ould be the country 
of the Agriaspa) ; and that of the Arrachoti the continuation 
of the same, running towards the south and east, as far as the 
Sea of Oman and the Indus. With reference to the Drangae, it 
must be admitted that their position will be mor(‘ difficult to d('- 
termine ; perhaps we may assign to them the districts of Bukwa, 
Gulistaii, and Washeer, with some degree of probability. As to 
the Agriaspm, it may be said that if they were the ancestors of 
the Belooches that now occupy the territory tliey inhabited, there 
is no country in which time lias so comphdely transformed the 
habits and customs of a p(‘ople. Arrian remarks that they were 
suriiamed the Euergetes, or Benefactors, because tliey assisted 
Cyrus, the son of Cambysi‘s, in his expedition against the Scy- 
thians ; and that Alexander treated them with distinction, in 
commemoration of tlie conduct of their ancestors, and out of 
regard for their institutions. “ In ffict, these ])eople/’ he adds, 

do not live like barbarians, but, like the civilised Greeks, they 
understand what justice is. Alexander gave them their lib^utv, 
and the territory, of little extent, which they requested to hav(».’' 
The facts are far otherwise in our day. Here, where justice had 
her seat, and civilisation reigned, there is nothing bu||^anarchy ; 
and everyone lives according to his owir barbarous, ignorant, and 
perverse instincts, 

Seistan is a flat country, with here and therij some low hills. 
One-third of the surface of the soil is composed of moving- 
sands, and the two other thirds of a compa(‘t sand, mixed with a 
little clay, but very rich in vegetable matter, and covered with woods 
of the tamarisk, tag, and reeds ; in the midst of which there 

is abundant pasture. These woods are more especially met with in 
the central part of the province, through which the llelmund and 
its affluents flow. The detritus and slimy soil which is deposited 
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on the land after the annual inundations fertilize it in a remark- 
able manner, and this has probably been the case from time imme- 
morial ; at any rate, the number of ruins on the banks would 
lead one to suj)])ose so. The banks of the Helmund are cultivat<?d 
to the extent of a mile and a half on either side, from Girishk as 
far as Mula-Khan ; but from thence to the Tower of Alemdar 
they consist principally of grass land, and are more wooded than 
cultivated. 

The Sirdar of Kandahar has subjected to his rule that part 
of Seistan comprehended between Kaleh-i-Bist and Roodbar. 
The ])ortion that lies between this and Alemdar is an object of 
])erpetual discord Ix^tween this sovereign and the nomadic Beloo- 
ches, who, as I have befon^ remarked, pitch their tents here during 
th(' eight months of the year, wdien the scorching sun has dried up 
every \ estig(^ of moistun^ in their own oases of the desert, wdiere the 
wells and cisterns are only filled by the rains of spring and winter 
(luring tlie other four months. Two Belooches and one Afghan 
chief divide the rest of Seistan. To the south is Moharaed 
li(‘za Khan of Sekooha; in the centre is All Khan of Sheikh 
Nas'^oor ; and to the north, Shah Pesend Khan of Kaush Jowaine. 
Houses of ('arth and reeds are seen only on the banks of the 
Helmund ; in every other part the inhabitants arc encamped 
under their felt t(Mits, or those made of goats’ or camels’ hair. 
The heat is always (‘xcessive in Seiston, and the hot wind blows 
with violence, freqmmtlv raising whirlwinds of impalpable dust, 
which obscures ev(‘rything and is very injurious to the sight ; of 
the enormous musquitoe.s that infest the district I have alrc'ady 
Kj)oken. The hist(^ry of tins province is intimately connected with 
that of Persia ; and the inhabitants are very proud of belonging to 
the coui||i'y in which King Jeinshid and the heroes Zal and 
RoosteinT^of whom East(*^’n authors have written such extravagant 
fictions, first saw the light. 

The word Seistan, the present name of this province, came 
origiiuilly from the w^ord Saijfhisy the name of a wood much used 
in Persia for burning at this time, and considered very much 
superior to any other wood for the same ])urpose. It is frequently 
found in the steppes of Central Asia, but in much greater 
quantities near the Helmund, and it is this that has given to the 
country in which it grows so abundantly the appellation of Saghis- 
tan, the place of the saghis, which by time and degrees has been 
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successively corrupted into Sedjistan, Seistan, and at last Sistan, 
by which it is now generally called. This was given me as the 
most correct etymology by the learned Mohained IlaSvSan, Kazi 
of Herat.* 

The Ilelmund of the Afghans, the Etymander of the ancients, 
is a fine river, the only one to which these words can be applied 
between the Tigris and the Indus. After the junction of several 
small streams coming from Koh-i-baba, situated at a short dis- 
tance west of Kabul, it runs from north-east to south-west a 
length of two hundred ])arasangs, at first in a d('ep channel 
through scarped rocks and obstructed by enormous blocks of the 
same, and across the mountainous country of the Paropamisus, in- 
habited by Ilazarahs Pusht-Koh, but at ten or twelve parasangs 
above Girishk it begins to fiow over a sandy and gravelly bed, 
and through a flat country within a cliannel less confined : it is 
then turned to account, and irrigates by artificial means the 
meadows and arable land in its vicinity, until, nearly exhausted 
by the soil, it reachej* at its extreme limit on the south the 
Mcshila-Seistan, f or l.ake of Seistan. Several inhabited islands, 
and some of them, like Kalehi Bist, fortifiial, are in the middle (»f 
the stream, the aspect of whicli from one extremity to the other is 
picturesque and sometimes majestic. Idie Ilelmund is also at 
several points ]:)revented from overflowing by embankments of 
very ancient construction, which, for want of necessary repairs, 
have fallen into decay. The vegetation on its banks is as luxuriant 
as in the tropics — but with all these advantfiges they are unfor- 
tunately inhabited by the greatest plunderers and the most cruel 
race to be found in all Asia. The water of tlie Ilelmund is cold, 
clear, fresh, and sweet, and though a considerable portion is 
turned ort‘ for the purposes of irrigation, there is at all times suffi- 
cient for navigating it from Girishk to'^its mouth, but it would 
in such case be necessary to rej)air the old cnd)ankments and con- 
struct a few others. In the spring and winter the volume of 
water is doubted, it then overflow’s and inundates the surroundino’ 
country which it tlicreby vivifies. 

* This may serve as a sj^ecimen of the Sakee, of the. Greeks, See. Isodoro 
the eastern Kazis. The good man had Char, in Hudson’s ‘ Geog. Minores/ vol. 
probably never beard of the Sakae and ii.— Ed. 

their migrations, blit it is perfectly well f Meehila merely means, in Arabic, 
known to geogra])hers that the Seghis- a muddy swamp. I’he ordinary name 
tan of the Arabs, whence Sistan, is the of the lake is Hamftu, or the expanse. — 
same as the Sakestaia^, or country of Kd. 
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If this river was in the possession of Europeans, steamboats 
would soon navigate it, and the supply of wood on its banks 
would remedy the want of coal. The course of the HeJmund is 
very rapid, especially in winter after the floods, and the Ilazarahs 
say the width varies a good deal in the upper part of its course. 
At Girishk it is from sixty to ninety yards wide, but from its point 
of junction with the Urgund-ab it attains a breadth of from three 
hundred to three hundred and eighty yards ; the average depth 
is from one and a half to two fathoms. The fords are few in 
number, nevertheless boats are rarely seen, and these are roughly 
and clumsily built ; rafts made with reeds and branches, sup- 
ported with inflated skins, are the most common. The historians 
of Alexander have perhaj)s erred in stating that the rafts on which 
this luTo crossed the rivers of Central Asia were buoyed up with 
skins stuffed with straw ;* they were then, no doubt as now', inflated 
with air ; and it is thus that the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Karoon, 
the Indus, the Oxus, and other rivers in this quarter of the globe, 
are still navigated. It is probable that when Craterus left 
Alexander, and returned to Pc^rsia with the sick and the heavy 
baggage, he follow ed the course of the Helmund. 

The Aria pala^ of the ancients, a lake formed by the accumula- 
tion of the waters of the Helmund at the southern extremity of 
its course, is called the Lake of Zurreht by Europeans; this name 
is not known by the great majority of Asiatics, it is found only in 
some old Persian books, in which it also bears the appellation of 
Deria-reza ; both of these words signify the little sea ; the pre- 
sent* inhabitants of Seistan call it the Mechila Seistan, Lake of 
Seistaii, or Mechila Koostem, Lake of Koostem, in honour of the 
Persian hero of FirdousL According to this author this extra- 
ordinary warrior resided on an island, situated on the eastern side 
of the lake ; several geographers have erroneously given the lake 
the name of Deria llamoon — this designates the Sea of Oman, 
which washes the shores of Arabia and Mekraii.|: 

The form and position of the Lake of Seistan are not accurately 


* On tlio Cabiil river, and on the 
Upper Indus, it is still the ciistoni to 
.stuH’ tlio skills with roods or straw. 
The writer of this note descended the 
(Jahid river from Jelalabad to Attock 
on a raft so constructed. — L. 

t Zurrah, by whicb iiamo the lake is 


usually known, is a mere contmetion of 
Zerenj, the ancient capital ; and this 
name again roproseuts tlie Zamiigi or 
Dnuigiu of the (i recks. — Kn. 

M. Ferrier has probably forgotten 
that Hamtlii is an old Persian woiU 
signifying o.x{ianse.— El>. 
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given on the generality of maps ; it is neither a circle nor an oval, 
but a kind of trefoil without a stalk, having the head very long. 
Its length from north to south is twenty-five parasangs. It extends 
from about the thirty-first to the thirty-second degree of north lati- 
tude, and follows an oblique line, starting at the north from tlie 
sixtieth degree of longitude, terminating at the south at the fifty- 
ninth degree. Its greatest width in the north is about twelve ])ara- 
sangs, and in every other direction from six to seven at the outside. 
The water of this lake, though not salt, is blac k and of had 
taste. Fish live with difficulty in it, and are always very small ; 
the large ones ascend the clear waters of the rivers, in which are 
enormous barbel. The lake is only from four to five feet in d(q)th, 
and the bottom has a constant tendency to rise' higher, while the 
beds of its affluents become on the conti*ary dc'ejier every year ; 
we must perhaps seek in this last fact for the ex})lanation of the 
first. The winter floods carry witli them a great quantity of 
detritus and sand from the beds of the rivers, and deposit them in 
oru^ common reservoir, which must of necessity finish by Inung 
tilled up, and it is quite ])()ssible that in a few years its waters 
may be displaced — perha])s they may occupy again a dried-up 
spot more to the south, where it is afHruu‘d the lake once existed. 

The general ai)pearauce ofMechila Seistan is rather pieturesepu* ; 
it is surrounded on all si(U‘s by the tamarisk and other trees, the 
branches of winch, always verdant, rise above its waters; the 
bottom of the lake is composed of a moving sand which absorbs 
its waters with such astonishing rajfidity that if it wen' not so it 
would be difficult to say what would become of tliose conveyed here 
in such abundance by the Ilelmund and its other affluents. The 
evaporation could never ])e so great as to dissipate them, par- 
ticularly during the winter and spring. It is true that in tliese 
seasons the lake is amenable to the same laws as the rivers — it 
overflows its banks aftd inundates the country to some distance ; 
but by the end of April it has resumed its original jiroportioiis, and 
three months after it is so exceedingly dry to tlie north that the 
inhabitants of Sekooha, Deshtak, Jehanabad, and other neigh- 
bouring places, go direct to Laush by crossing dryfoot the strait 
between Berungi-Kefter and Peshaveran. There are several 
buildings, and many ruins, situated on the island in this lake ; the 
northern end terminates in a high hill called Koh Khojeb, the 
Hill of the Eunuch. 
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A few words of emendation of the generally received opinions 
niay be Siiid with reference to the small affluents of this lake. 
The Khash-rood does not fall into the Hehnund near to Koon- 
esheeii, as indicated by Arrowsniitii’s copy of Burnes’s map ; 
the Seistan Lake receives the wat(;rs of that river on the north- 
Ccist, a little lower down than the Khoospas, a dry torrent in 
summer, but always much swollen in winter. On the other side 
of tlie lake, but still also to the north, the Furrah-rood and 
I laroot-rood add their waters to it at about three parasangs 
distance from each other, — the latter, after having received the 
Kliashak-rood, which flows between them. Ptolemy in ancient 
times and some modern geographers have confounded the Ileri- 
rood, which, passing Herat, flows into Turcomania, with the 
llaroot-rood just mentioned. 1 have stated elsewhere, when 
speaking of the Adreskan-rood, why these two rivers are distinct 
one from the other, and could never have formed one stream. With 
the exception of the Ilelrnuiid all the foregoing rivers are dry in 
the summer, tlieir waters being turned and employed in tlie 
irrigation of the laud. 

There is every reason for supposing that tlie Belooclies of 
Seistan are descended from the original inhabitants of this country, 
for this race has become very little altered ; their ideas respecting 
their origin are various, and of the most extravagant kind, and 
nothing is to be gleaned from this source ; their language has 
nothing in common with those of their neighbours, and it would 
nH|uire deep and careful study to obtain any satisfactory proof of 
that from which it wa-s derived : all that can be siiid of it is, that 
it is Belooche, an'd nothing but Belooche, augmented no doubt 
by many Arab, Persian, Pushtoo, and Indian words. Each tribe 
has its peculiar dialect, but they arc all from the common stock, 
and the actual difference between them is trifling.* 

The Belooche tribes arc generally subdivided into several 
Hundred brandies, but they are better known under the three 
great divisions, which form as it were three distinct people — 
the Nervuis, the Rinds, and the Meksis. The majority of the 
inhabitants of Seistan, especially those on the banks of the 
Ilelmund and the shores of the lake, are of the first of these divi- 
sions. It is diflficult to estimate even approximately tlie total 

* Grammars of tbo Belooche mid former is of the Arian or Sanscrit, and 
Brahui dialects have been lately pub- the latb r of the Scjiihic or Turanian 
lished, which clearly show that tlie family. — Ei>. 
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number of the "population of this province, because being partly 
nomadic, independent, and always on the move, even speculation 
becomes fruitless ; inquiry of themselves is absurd, as they arc in 
the habit of grossly and ridiculously exaggerating everything. 
These Belooches have no written laws, but are governed by ancient 
usages and traditions. The authority of the chiefs is slight, and 
consists solely in settling the quarrels and misunderstandings 
that continually occur between the members of the same kheil^ 
village, or encampment ; in fixing the camping ground, and other 
matters of the same nature ; also, what is of much importance, the 
relations which are to exist between the tribe and their neighbours. 

With these exceptions every Belooche is absolute in his own 
family. The life led by these nomads is as savage as that of the 
wild beasts, which like them rove through their deserts. To 
observe laws like other nations, to work, or traffic, or obey a 
master, are things to them impossible. The most complete liberty 
of action is an imperious necessity of their nature, they are as 
proud of their crimes as we of our good actions, and the law of 
revenge is the only one which is invariably observed. When 
blood has been spilt, eternal hatred, which outlives generations in 
the families in which the deed was done, is the result ; a reconci- 
liation even cementc'd by a marriage, or the good offices and 
intervention of a iVer, holy man, will not Ixi jiennanent ; the 
detta alone is always nmieinbcred. To gratify this, tlu'y will track 
their enemy with a quiet jierseverance perfectly wonderful, and 
either openly or secretly, frequently in ambush or laying some 
snare, will cut his throat with a savage barbarity really incon- 
ceivable. Two Belooches of adverse tribes, or wdio have a 
family feud, and never saw one another, have a marvellous instinct 
in divining the fact; they scent it like a pointer: when they find 
themselves in presence of each other, there is no burst of furious 
outbreak, they regard one another for a moment in silence, but 
tins calm is the sure forerunner of the death of one, and sometimes 
of both — I might say, often. They are without pity, and if unarmed 
they will tear each other like tigers with their nails, bite with 
their teeth, or strangle one another without making the least cry. 
I here speak only of those who inhabit Seistaa 

The Belooches call themselves Mussulmans, but they do not 
observe the precepts of the Koran ; their religious ideas are a 
mixture of Islamisra, Christianity, and idolatry, the whole seasoned 
with the grossest superstitions. The greater part are not circum- 
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cised, do not fast, do not pray, and, although acknoMedging that 
Mahomet is a prophet, there is another they consider of much 
greater importance than he, and a» secoml only to God, with whom 
they sometimes confound iiim. The power of this being is un** 
limited, he is called the Peer Kisri,* and when they swear by him 
they may be trusted, but only then. The Belooches are ardent, 
impulsive, well-formed, and nervous; their complexion is olive, 
like that of the Arab, and these two races have more than one 
analogous point between them; their features express astuteness 
and ferocity, they are insensible to privations, and support them 
and fatigue in the most admirable manner ; no matter how painful 
and long the journey may be, they are always ready for the march. 
A Persian and Afghan travels at night to avoid the great heatd ; 
the Belooche, on the contrary, is not only not afraid of them, but 
seeks that wliich these nations as much as possible avoid ; they march 
only between sunrise and sunset, and before or after will never move 
a yard ; if the great luminary disappears before they have arrived 
at their intended halt, they encamp on the spot they happen to be 
at, at the time. Their most extraordinary physical character- 
istic is the facility with which, camel-like, they can for so long a 
time go without drink in their burning country — a draught of water 
once in the twenty-four hours is sufficient for them, even on a, 
journey ; they have also a particular instinct for ascertaining* the 
spot at wliich water is nearest the surface of the soil, and they 
rarely dig further than three feet without coming to it. 

They march with a rapidity which it is impossible to conceive, 
and will walk faster than the best horse ; there are instances 
amongst them of men who will tire out three horses, one after 
another, in this manner. They eat very little, and believe most 
implicitly in auguries; the cry of a wild beast, the sight of a 
serpent, a bird on the wing, a flight of birds, or a troop of wild asses 
which separate into two divisions, is suflBcient to stop them short sud- 
denly in the midst of their journey. They will never leave the 
place they are in before the sun, under which they were warned by 
this augury, has set and riserr again ; this delay is to allow Fate time 
to alter her intentions, should they happen to be adverse. When 
the opportunity for pillage arrives their activity is amazing, their 


* The word peer Bignifies literally old, but figuratively it has the same meaning 

with them that holy has with us. 
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plans are undertaken and executed with great promptitude, and 
courage, and wonderful address ; life is as nerthing to them, and 
they will expose it for the least trifle ; theft is an irresistible habit. 
They sit back to back on a dromedary, that they may have a 
perfect view in every direction, and on these beasts they will cover 
in a short time immense distances. They scour the southern roads 
of Afghanistan, and sometimes carry their raids into the centre of 
Persia ; they kill all prisoners they cannot carry away with them, 
and will sometimes ride a race of several score miles for the chance 
of getting a handkerchief or a rag — the smallest trifle in short will 
excite their avidity. They know so thoroughly how strong is 
their predilection for thieving, how inveterate the habit, that two 
friends, two brothers, aye, even a father and a son, travelling 
together, will take good care not to sleep close to one another. 
When the time for rest arrives, one will point out to the other a 
spot one hundred yards oflF where he had better sleep, and they 
both swear by Pcer-Kisri not to approach each other until the hour 
of departure. They have a remarkably quick sense of hearing, 
and the least noise or movement made by one will be sure to 
awake the other, who reminds him of the Peer-Kisri. Sometimes a 
Belooche will kill another for his dress, the value of which may 
ibe about three shillings. 

They justify their passion for plunder by the following singular 
reasoning. ‘‘ Some thousand years ago,” they say, God divided 
the good things of this life in a manner far from equitable. \Vhether 
from forgetfulness, or at the instigation of some bad genii, the 
Belooches received nothing from him beyond an arid, ungrateful, 
and unproductive soil. This was unjust, and it is very uatural 
that we should try and take from others that which has b^n so 
unjustly withheld from ourselves.” The etymology of flieir name, 
they say, is a proof of the justifiable character of or as 

it were a kind of corollary to it ; W in Persia signifies without j hfketj 
naked, stripped. This by corruption is pronounced by them and 
the Afghans leucht or loucht^ thus the two words united make 
b^loucht, which denotes that they ‘came into the world naked 
and despoiled of their share in this world's goods, and upon these 
grounds alone are authorized to kiy their hands upon everything 
that comes in their way or out of their way. The Belooches 
detest Mussulmans more, perhaps, than the people of any other 
religion; they are not so hogpitable to strangers as other no- 
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madic tribes, and as I have before saidj except under the pro- 
tection of the Beer-Kisri, it is dangerous to put any feith in 
them. They look upon Europeaim as castaways, deriving their 
origin from genii, being Jn league with the devil, who has taught 
them how to make gold, and as having the power of the evil 
eye, and of being able to find hidden treasures ; the ardour with 
which they see us examining and groping amongst old ruins con- 
firms them in this last opinion. 

When encamped they lead a life of complete idleness ; the 
women and children only are occupied in tilling the ground and 
looking after the flocks, from which they make considerable profits. 
They sell the wool of the sheep, and spin the goats’ and camels’ 
hair to make clothes and tents ; the cloth from these materials is 
so closely woven, that they make bags of it in which they carry 
milk, water, and other liquids, without losing a drop ; their clothes 
made of this material are worn in the rainy season. In summer 
they wear a cotton tunic, drawn in at the waist, and large pantaloons ; 
the turban is twisted and tied like that of the Arabs, and not like 
that of the Afghans ; the front of their heads is shaved, the re- 
mainder of the hair being allowed to fall loosely over their shoulders. 
If all the Belooches of Seistan, capable of bearing arms, were 
united in one corps d'arm(fe^ they would certainly present an effeo 
tive force of from 30,000 to 35,000 men, all excellent infantry. 
There is no cavalry, for horses in Seistan are few in number. 
The Belooches are armed with a lance and sabre ; fire-anns are 
rarely seen — a few matchlocks and some bad pistols are the extent 
of their armoury in this way; they carry the Indian buckler, 
covered with a thin plate of copper, or with the skin of the 
elephant or rhinoceros. Of their courage they boast and swagger 
as much ai the Afghans, but perhaps witli more reason ; the latter 
are good for a rush, but they do not meet the shock of an attack, 
or stand under the fire of artDlery. The Belooches, on the con- 
trary, though as ignorant as the latter of the art of war, surpass 
them in tenacity and bravery ; they remain firm under the fire of 
the enemy, and are bold in iheiv advance. They attack in small 
parties of ten or twelve, and to prevent any one from running away 
and ensure the immediate removal of their wounded, they tie 
their tunics together ; in the latter case four files in rear of these 
little detachments, untie the tunic of the wounded man, and having 
fastened tHfe party together again remove him to the rear. On 

2 F 2 
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many occasions they hold firm, and die on the ground like real 
heroes ,* there are no better soldiers in Asia than these Belooches.’*^ 
Furrahi November 7th. — Fourteen parasangs— ten hours — 
through a plain, and following the left bank of the Furrah-rood, 
amongst brushwood of tamarisk and tag underwood, the ground 
always rising in front of us. We saw only one single village, 
but numerous ruins and the tents of nomads, and arrived at Furrah 
at nightfall. Nothing can picture the stupefaction of Mollah 
Mahmood Akhond-zadeh on seeing me ; he was so disappointed 
that he stared at me without the power of saying a word. 
He listened in silence to the statement of Assad Khan, and when 
it was finished, accused him of being a rascal, a brigand, who 
wished to dishonour him by making it appear that he had not, 
taken the necessary measures and sufficient precautions to ensure 
the success cf my journey. “ What will the Vezlr say said the 
Mollah at every pause ; “ I am a lost and ruined man.’’ At length, 
after being an hour in a state of complete prostration of mind, 
he suddenly exclaimed, I am saved ; in five days you shall leave 
again ; I know where to find some dromedaries.” Unfortunately 
for him, however, I did not intend to take advantage of the 
resources of his imagination, having quite determined, after what 
had happened, not to attempt any new adventures. To this he 
was obliged to resign himself, and remain satisfied with receiving 
my certificate, setting forth the good services he had rendered me. 

I did the same for Assad Khan, but as he thought this might not 
be quite sufficient to cover the responsibilities he conceived himself 
under towards me, he detennined upon accompanying me to Herat, 
though his wound was still open, and he suffered much from it. 

I remained at Furrah the 8th and 9th, and rested myself after 
the fatigues and dangers I had encountered in Seistan, and to 
prepare myself for my journey to Herat During my first stay at 
Furrah, and previously to my receiving Yar Mohamed’s reply, 
authorizing me to go to Sliikarpoor, I had an idea, in case of his 
refusing, of entering Persia way of Toon and Tubbus, and 
taking the road through Yezd and Kerman to Bunder-Busheer. 
With this in view, I had obtained every information from a certain 
Meshedi Hadi, a camel-driver of Furrah, who during thirty-five 

•It may be remembered that the army 80 gallantly at Meeani, was composed 
of the Ameers of Scinde, which fought almost endfely of Moochas.—Ep. 
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years had been continually passing to and fro through these vast 
and solitary regions ; he also furnished me with an exact list of all 
the halts, and I give them a place here, without completely 
accepting the responsibility of the details, though I believe them 
to be accurate ; they may be useful to the geographer, or to 
subsequent travellers. It should be remembered that it is impos- 
sible to give the exact distances on the map, by compass, or as the 
crow flies, for it will be necessary here, as much as in every other 
case, to allow for the great circuit which it is frequently necessary 
to make, to avoid the obstacles and difficulties of ground, and to 
obtain water. 


Direct Road from Furr ah to Nishapoor, 

From Furrah to — 

Killah-Klmi — 10 parasangs — a walled village, 400 houses; in- 
habited by I’ersians. 

Daroo — 1 4 parasangs— walled village, 300 houses ; inhabited by 
aft agricultural population and shepherds of the Arab race. 

Skehrhisha — 12 parasangs — walled village, 400 houses; inhabited 
by cultivators of the soil, shepherds, and caravaniers of the Persian 
race. 

Mood — 5 parasangs — an open village, 400 houses ; the inhabitants 
Persians. 

Bi)odj — 5 parasangs — walled village, 300 houses ; tlio inhabitants 
Persians. 

Beerjoon — 2 parasangs — a walled town, 1000 houses ; population 
Arab and Persian. 1000 houses surround the fortress. 

SJuiMutg — 9 parasangs — walled village, 60 houses, and 100 tents 
of nomads round it ; an Arab population. 

Mohained-abad — 5 parasangs — walled village, 100 houses, 200 tents 
in the environs ; Ai*ab population. 

DoostHihad — 2 parasangs — an open village, 100 houses. The inha- 
bitants Persians. 

Semyom — 4 parasangs — walled town, 2000 houses. This is a very 
large place, but half destroyed : water is in abundance, and comes 
from the neighbouring mountabas ; two hundred and sixty reser- 
voirs are fed by those streams. Serayoon is surrounded by numerous 
gardens, and there are great numbers of excellent camels. The 
majority of the inhabitants are camel caravaniers ; it has a manu- 
factory of small arms and one of felt carpets, called remed, *^In the 
environs are many prosperous and handsome villages. 
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Ayask — 2 parasangs — 500 houses, a small walled town ; the inha- 
bitants are Persians. 

Toon-^ parasangs — a walled town, the enceinte recently repaired ; 
3500 hotises ; population Persian, lliere are handsome bazars, 
mosques, and caravanserais, built of burnt brick ; the gardens are 
large and numerous. There is a considerable commercial movement 
here ; the productions are opium, silk, cotton, tobacco, and fruits. 
Water is scarce, and the corn-crops are consequently light ; in 
years of drought wheat for consumption is obliged to bo imported. 
Camels and sheep are numerous ; horses scarce. 

Booroo — 2 parasangs — a walled village, 150 houses; a Persian 
jjopulation. 

SerA-deh — 3 parasangs — a walled village, 300 houses ; a Persian 
population. 

Bejistan — 2 parasangs — a small town, walled ; 700 houses within 
the enceinte^ 300 outside ; a Persian population ; abundance of fniit. 

Ser-dagh — 4 parasangs — a walled village, 100 houses; ix>pulation, 
Persians. In a plain, where there is an abundance of salt; this 
forms a considerable article of commerce. 

Sahadedi — 5 parasangs, a walled village, 100 houses; a Persian 
population. 

Kadoogan — 3 parasangs — a walled village, 150 houses; a Persian 
population. 

Kahoodan — 4 parasangs — a walled village, 300 houses ; a Persian 
population. 

Kakh-imidan — 3 parasangs— a walled village, 70 houses ; a Persian 
population. 

Singird — 4 parasangs — a walled village, 300 houses; inhabited 
by 100 Persians and 200 Belooches. 

Pahaz — 5 parasangs — 400 houses ; a I^ersian po|)u]ation. 

Nisluxpoor — 5 parasangs — a walled town, of which I have akeady 
made mention. 

Route from Furrah to Semnoon, 

From Furrah to Beerjoon^ as in the preceding route. 

Shah~zUeh — 4 parasangs— a walled village, 100 houses ; an Aiub 
population, 

Shxmh — 4 parasangs— a walled village, 100 houses ; a Persian 
population. 

Haoozfinbek — 5 parasangs — encampment of nomads ; 10 tents 
tenanteji by Belooches. 

Khoor — 5 parasangs— -a walled village, 400 hotises ; a Persian 
population. 
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MikhShoor — 2 parasangs — a spring of water ; without houses or 
inhabitants. 

Tdhh-ah — 5 parasangs — a spring of water; without houses or 
inhabitants. " 

Haooz-firooz — 4 parasangs — a spring of water ; without houses or 
inhabitants. 

Haooz-Mohanied'Kassm — 8 parasangs — a spring of water ; without 
houses or inhabitants. 

Payiatah — 2 parasangs — a walled village, 100 houses ; a Persian 
population. 

Joriz — 4 parasangs — a walled village, 200 houses ; a Persian 
population. Here Khorassan terminates. 

Tuhhus — 2 parasangs — a town surrounded by an enormous embank- 
ment of earth, on which are towers connected by curtains and pro- 
tected by a ditch. Tubbus is in a plain, the soil of which is of a 
silicioiis character, and water is bad and scarce. There are, never- 
theless, in tlio neighbourhood thirty villages inhabited by Arabs, 
who liavo managed to fertilize to a certain extent this ungrateful 
soil. The to\vn contains about 5000 houses: the population is 
Arab and Persian ; but in this number should bo included those 
which are scatter^l amongst the cottages in the gardens outside. 
The citadel, situated within the town, is very strong; but that 
which protects it more than the fcHifications are the deserts that 
surround the district of which it is the chief place, and which 
extend on all sides to a distance of at least 10 parasfings. Con- 
siderable quantities of silk are produced hero ; this is taken to Yezd, 
and then spun : also famhaki, which is as much esteemed as that 
of Shiraz. The exportation of this article is great. The dates are 
of inferior quality ; giuin and cotton are grown in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the consumption on the spot, (.^amels and sheep are 
more numerous hero than in any other part of Persia. A large 
miuiber of the population of Tubbus arc by occupation caramniers. 
The gardens are very productive and well watered, and the orange- 
tree is cultivated. The province of Irak commences here. 

Shardeh — 4 parasangs — a walled village, 100 houses; population 
Persians . 

Kahmreh — 8 parasangs — a spring of brackish water ; uninhabited 
spot. 

Kerhas-ax}—-% parasangs— a spring of brackish water; iminhabited 
spot. 

Gmlab — 6 parasangs — a spring of brackish water ; uninhabited 

CItecItnuth-aziz — 8 patasangs — a spring of brackish water; unin* 
habited spot. 
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M^ 0 irad — 8 parasangs — a spring of brewskish water ; uninhabited 
l^ot. 

parasangs — a spring of braokish water; unin- 
habited spot. 

Rezeh — 6 parasangs — open village, 100 houses ; a well ; popula- 
tion Persians. 

Twrood — 5 parasangs — walled village, 500 houses ; population 
Persians. 

Ilussein-noon — 5 parasangs — walled village, 400 houses ; popula- 
tion Persians. 

Ah-gdh — 5 parasangs — a spring of fresh water ; uninhabited. 

Semnoon — 5 parasangs — a town of which I have already made 
mention, at six days^ journey from Teheran. 


Route from Beerjoon to Kerman. 

From Beerjoon to — 

Rakat — 4 parasangs — walled village, 100 houses ; population 
Persians. 

Z( 2 Ar-aW— 4 parasangs — walled village, 25 houses; population 
Persians. ♦ 

Majan — 4 parasangs — walled village, 400 houses ; population 
Persians. 

Ser-<jhaJi — 4 parasangs — walled village, 100 houses ; population 
Arabs. 

Atesh-kedeh — 5 parasangs — a spring of fresh water; uninhabited, 

Kooh'Baklitan — 5 parasangs — a spring of brackish water; unin- 
habited. The towns of Nch-bindan are on the left of Kooh- 
Bakhtan, 7 parasangs distant. 

Hojooz — 3 parasangs — a dried well ; uninhabited spot. 

Good-mrmh — 6 parasangs — a dried well ; uninhabited spot. 

Kosrood — 4 parasangs — a dried well ; uninhabited spot. 

Ooojar — 4 parasangs — a dried well ; uninhabited spot. 

Bagh-assad — 5 parasangs— a small stream of bitter but not salt 
water ; uninhabited spot. 

Dcmdrewoak — 3 parasangs — ruins ; no water ; uninhabited spot. 

Chechmeh-Dehrief---^ parasangs— a walled village, 50 houses ; 
population Persians. 

Khuhhes — 4 parasangs — a town of 800 houses, surrounded by a 
wall of earth. The productions here are dates, lemons, oranges, henna, 
and rice. This place is much nearer to Kerman than it appears on 
the generality of maps ; this error of the geographers has arisen from 
there being two Blhubhee— the ancient one in ruins and uninhabited. 
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of whioh they speak; and the modem one, of -which they do not 
speak, and which is nearer to Kerman. 

Pat-kotal — 4 parasangs— a walled village, 100 honses ; pOpniation 
Persians. ^ 

Dirakht^ngoor — 5 parasangs — a walled village, 600 houses; 
population Persians. 

Kerman — 4 parasangs — a large town, and capital of the province 
of this name. 

The city of Ghayn, of which I have made no mention, is an 
important fortress, being surrounded with a high embankment, above 
which is a wall of earth, the whole being protected by a ditch ; there 
♦ are not more than seven hundred houses within the eneemte^ but the 
inhabitants of several villages close to the fortress, and which are 
dependent upon it; considerably augment the total of the popula- 
tion ; this is composed of Arabs and Belooches, and they have the 
reputation of being a brave though turbulent set There are large 
numbers of sheep, goats, and camels in this locality ; the horses 
are good, and of Arabian blood ; the carpets are considered the 
best and the dearest in Persia. Ghayn is in a plain, about twenty 
parasangs from Furrah, sixteen from Laush Jowaine, and twelve 
from Neh-Bindan. A man on horseback will require two days to 
go from Laush Jowaine to Neh-Bindan ; the distance is about 
twenty-five parasangs. 

I should likewise state that the routes and their prolongations, 
as far as the most western frontiers of Persia, which I have just 
given, are frequently scoured by the Bakhtiaris and Belooches ; 
the first only rob the caravans, the second add to robbery murder, 
when they cannot carry their captives with them. Another 
danger awaits the traveller in the central parts of this country — he 
may be swallowed up in the shifting sands, which are undermined 
in consequence of the rains dissolving the salt^ and the consequent 
filtration of the water. 

During the two days I remained at Furrah, Mollah Mahmood 
did his best to persuade me to venture once more through the 
Seistan, and endeavour to reach India by that route ; but the three 
trials I had made, once by the north and twice by the south, 
having cruelly tried my health and my courage, I positively 
refused, and persevered, under this feeling, in my determination to 
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return again ta Persia, the more so as I had failed in the original 
object I had in view. 

Khosh'-am, November 10th — ^five parasangs, over a plain, on 
which were several villages, also many ruins, of which the inha- 
bitants know nothing, not even the name. To any question that 
is put in reference to the ruins, one is pretty sure to have the 
same kind of reply all over Central Asia — it is always the story 
of some beautiful maid, two lovers, a barber, or some holy indi- 
vidual who is the founder of such remains ; and, if there is no 
legend of the kind, they father them upon Roostem, Shah Abbas, 
and even Nadir Shah, or the genii. The land near Khosh- 
ava is rich and well-cultivated. A nan*ow foot-path only 
marks the first part of the route from Furrah to Khosh-ava ; the < 
second is through fields, and in the direction of the mountains, 
at the foot of which that village is situated, and consists of about 
100 houses. The Ket-khoda happened to be at Furrah when 
I was there, and Mollah Mahmood, to propitiate him in my 
favour, had presented him with a khelat made of an English 
print ; I expected, therefore, from him a large share of hospitality, 
but the rogue took all he could get, and charged me double for 
the loaf and some sour milk with which he supplied me. 

Jeja, November 11th— seven parasangs — the two first across 
a plain ; three canals, which are fed by the waters of the Khachek- 
rood are then crossed, and subsequently we entered some valleys 
enclosed by high mountains : the Sefid Koh is on the left. The 
country is but slightly populated ; the vegetable world is, on the 
contrary, very flourishing, and the land covered with pasture and 
underw^ood. Meeting with a flock, Assad Khan and his people 
seized a sheep, and, contrary to what 1 had previously seen, the 
shepherd demurred to the theft, but an application of the stick sub- 
dued him considerably ; he himself enacted the part of butcher 
without further delay, and when the animal was ready for the 
cook tied it under one of the horses of the escort He then offered 
up many a prayer for our safety, and assured us how very fortunate 
he thought himself in having made the acquaintance of such highly 
distinguished and kind individuals. 

Jeja, which we reached in the afternoon, is a little kaleh, 
inhabited by a chief, and surrounded by the tents of some Noorzye 
nomads, who are dependent on the chief of Herat. It gives its 
name to the river, which, running through the whole length of 
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its district, is above it called the Subzawur-rood, and below it 
the Haroot-rood. The women of Jeja, hearing that a Euro- 
pean was encamped in the river, came to me in a crowd to ask 
for medicine, and I could not get rid of them either with good 
reasons or fair speeches : they were sure the Feringhee doctor had 
some medicaments, and I was at length obliged to give them a dose 
of aperient pills all round. * 

Subzawur^ also called Sebzar^ November 12th — nine parasangs. 
Crossing the river of Jeja, we marched for the first hour 
through the mountains, and subsequently, for eight more, across 
a plain, nearly always following the course of the Jeja-rood. The 
country was less wooded than on the previous day, though not so 
populated ; several villages were seen on the side of the road, and 
reservoirs of water, round which were many encampments of nomads. 
Half an hour before arriving at Subzawur, at the extremity 
of the mountains running east and west, and on the last ridge 
stretching into the plain, are the remains, and some of them in 
pretty good preservation, of the large and ancient city of Sabah. 
The walls of the citadel, which crowned the highest eminence, are 
still standing ; the city was below, and connected with the fort 
above it by thick walls, flanked by tow^ers originally of stone, but 
subsequently repaired with sun-dried bricks ; these walls descended 
to the river, and protected the town on the only side by which it 
could be aj)proached. The appearance of these ruins points to a 
period of great antiquity as the time of their origin. Some of the 
people in the neighbourho'bd say that they are anterior to the 
conquests of Alexander ; others, who probably prefer legends to 
history, are believers in the following ridiculous tale: — The 
city, say they, was built by women of gigantic Stature, under 
the protection of genii ; these ladies, after having obtained children 
from their husbands, sacrificed the latter to their sanguinary gods, 
whose appetite for blood was it appears not easily satisfied. The 
great Roostem, distressed at witnessing the male population thus 
decimated, put an end to these cruelties; he attacked them 
singly, put the genii to flight, made prisoners of the softer sex, and 
imprisoned them in his island on the Seistan lake, where they goi d d 
do no further injury. Since then Salmh has never been peRa- 
nently inhabited, and misfortune has always been the lot of those 
who endeavoured to establish themselves there. 

The river has again to be crossed to reach the new town of 
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Subzawar, at aa elbow of the stream, and at the foot of the moun- 
tains south of the plain on which it is situated. This little fortress 
is constructed on the same plan as Furrah, hut is only half as 
lai^ge. Its circuit may be about a mile in extent j it con- 
tains . a small bazaar and one hundred houses, and must in 
former times have been the citadel of a large city, now repre- 
sented by extensive suburbs, parfly in ruins. Gardens and culti- 
vated ground, surrounding villages and encampments of nomads 
in all directions, are seen in its neighbourhood. Water is con- 
ducted to the town from the Subzawur-rood by numerous canals, 
that protect the approaches to the fortress, which is one point in 
the strategic position which a Russian or Persian army ought to 
take up as the base of their operations, if they intended to advance 
into Afghanistan ; that is to say, if they hoped for any chance of 
success. 

The town of Subzawur is often erroneously mentioned in 
history as that of Subzawur which is situated near Neshapoore in 
Khorassan. Shah Thamasp, the last of the kings of the Severige 
dynasty, was confined and put to death here by order of Nadir 
Shah. I did not enter the fortress because the cholera was raging ; 
also because it would have been necessary to obtain an order from 
the commandant of the district This precautionary measure is 
taken with all strangers, for surprise or treachery are of common 
occurrence amongst the people of these countries. 

Adreskan, November 13th. — A halt already described. 

Chahiih, November 14th. — The same. 

Boouz-iagli, November 15 th. — ^This is a royal residence of the 
sovereigns of Herat, but now in ruins, and of a miserable appear- 
ance. Here #e halted, and sent on a man of our escort to carry 
a letter to Yar Mohamed Khan, announcing our return. The 
night was exceedingly cold, and we heard that the cholera was 
making sad ravages at Herat and in its neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Arrival of Monsieur Ferrier at Yar Mohamed’s residence near Herat — Is 
received by the Sirdar Habib Ullah Khan — The Author makes the acqnaiiitanoe 
of Fothi Khan — Description of that nobleman — His liberal and kind con- 
duct to the Author — Interview with Yar Mohamed — Asiatics arrested at 
Kabul for Europeans — Assad Khan rewai*ded by Yar Mohamed — Visitors 
at Ullah Khan’s — The Author proceeds to Herat — Unfortunate accident to 
the Sirdar — A dear glass of vinegar — Scene at the Sirdar’s house — The 
prayer over the broken leg — The doctors disagree at Herat as elsewhere — A 
singular plaster - — The bone-setters — The Sertip Lai Mohamed Khan — 
The two physicians — Monsieur Perrier’s mistake — The dream of Goolam 
Kader Khan — The genii of cholera — Jew doctors of Herat — Merchants of 
India in that city — Remarkable effect of a pair of pantaloons — Statistics on 
the miliUiry forces of Central Asia — Geographical inaccuracies. 

Herat, November 15th — one parasang and a half — through culti- 
vated land. After crossing the Heri-rood by the bridge of Ma- 
lanne, we met the soldier whom we had on the previous evening 
despatched to the Vezir. Yar Mohamed had ordered him to return 
and prevent us from entering the town, in which the cholera was 
making such havoc, and conduct us to the gardens of Karteh, where 
he was for the moment residing ; we turned our horses’ heads there- 
fore in that direction, and on our arrival found a complete encamp- 
ment surrounding his house. I was taken to the tent of Sirdar 
Habib Ullah Khan, who had been appointed by the Vezir to re- 
ceive me ; this chief was a brother of Mollah Mahmood, governor 
of Furrah, and I had met him before in the district of Ghoor, 
where he was making war against the Taymoonk. Hie Khan 
gave me a very friendly reception ; and with him at the moment 
of my arrival was the Sirdar Haji Fethi Khan, a cousin of Yar 
Mohamed, whom I had not seen during my two previous visits to 
that city, as he was at that time on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
Vezir had at first intended me to share his cousin’s hospitality, but 
subsequently altered his plan, thinking it not impossible that^e, 
being devoted to English interests, might concoct something with 
me which would militate against his own. 

Fethi Khan was a handsome young fellow, with polite and dis- 
tinguished manners, and had nothing of the rough and saiage 
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as|>ect of his countrymen about him ; this agreeable contrast was 
owing probably to the frequent opportunities he had had of asso- 
ciating with Europeans. In the years 1836 and 1837 he had 
been charged by the Shah Kamran with a diplomatic mission to 
Teheran, and had passed a considerable portion of the time he was 
residing in that capital amongst the members of the foreign diplo- 
matic corps ; recently, also, in going to and returning from Mecca, 
he passed through India, and the highest functionaries there had 
received him with every honour. Some French merchantmen were 
at Bombay during his stay there, and the interviews he had with 
their officers had given him a high opinion of the character and 
power of our nation. He had made some purchases of them 
instead of the English, as he preferred our manufactures, more 
especially guns, watches, and silk goods, because he found these 
articles as good as those of our rivals, and cheaper. Napoleon 
and his companions in arms, with whose names and history he 
seemed perfectly acquainted, was a constant topic of conversation 
between us, and his remarks, which were clever and to the 
point, were exceedingly original, and being expressed in the 
highly figurative language of his country were the more striking. 
Having learnt through Assad Khan of the distress and penury 
into which 1 had been plunged by the conduct and cupidity of the 
Sirdar Mohamed Sedik Khan, he made me most obliging offers 
of assistance. As Asiatics are generally very lavish of proposi- 
tions of this kind, without the least idea of carrying them into 
effect, I received those of Fethi Khan as simply the expression of 
a polite feeling : but I was in error, for a very short time after he 
had left he sent me 350 francs in gold, a complete Afghan dress, 
a gun, a watch, and three horses ; and during the whole time I 
resided at Herat was of service to me in many other ways. 
‘‘ After the many civilities I received from the English in India,” 
said he, it is only a duty which I perform — they are Europeans, 
so are the French, so that it is all one and the same thing.” 

November IGth. — The day after my arrival I paid my respects to 
the Vezir, who received me with the same kindness as on former 
occasions. After listening with attention to the history of my 
adventures in Kandahar and in Seistan, his indignation broke 
forth against the Sirdars of that country ; and his pride was espe- 
cially wounded at the little considera^n they had paid to his 
recommendation. They are all infidels ! ” he exclaimed ; may 
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their fathers be burnt ! An envoy of Kohendil Kliah’s to Assaf 
Doulet arrived here yesterday on his way to Meshed ; but as the 
Khan would not allow you to go farther than Kandahar, neither 
will I i^ermit their envoy to pass Herat. He shall be sent back 
to Kussan, and he may go by way of Seistan, if that suits him, 
but he shall certainly not go through my territories; the pre- 
cautions they took to prevent you from seeing and knowing what 
they are doing with them are absurd. Do they suppose that their 
public acts are not known to the English ? — are they so stupid as 
to imagine that these people, who held possession of their country 
for two years, are not better acquainted with it than themselves ? — 
and they are actually afraid that they will map it. If this does 
not sufficiently prove to you how wanting in intelligence they are, 
the following fact may. About fifteen montlis since, a young man, 
originally of Herat, and ten years in my son’s service, received my 
])ermissijn to proceed to Kabul to arrange some private affairs, 
llis beard and hair were light, and his eyes green, like the English 
— and woe betide the traveller who enters the states of the Moha- 
raedzyes with these characteristic proofs of an European origin ! 
Such, however, was the {Kirsonal appearance of my Heratian, and 
such the reasons for his being denounced by Kohendil Khan to 
Dost Mohamed, who kept him in prison for three months, and 
subsequently sent him to me under an escort, wdth a request that 
I would forward him immediately to Persia, and never allow a 
Feringhee in future to enter Afghanistan on that side.’’ 

1 could believe this, for during my stay at Girishk I had oppor- 
tunities of observing the exaggerated fears entertained by the 
Sirdars of Kandahar, who arrested three or four Asiatics on 
similar grounds ; and, in spite of my assurance that they were not 
Europeans, which was easy to see at the first glance, Mohamed 
Sedik Khan would not release them. Having informed the Vezir 
how much I had been indebted to Assad Khan for the great 
courage, fidelity, and assistance I had received from him, Yar 
Mohamed sent for the Khan, and complimented him in the most 
flattering terms: — ‘‘You have,” said he, addressing him, “well 
understood and carried out my intentions ; and to prove that I am 
perfectly satisfied with your conduct, I propose to accede to the 
wishes of this European and grant all that he has asked for you — 
I give you therefore the two horses which you lost recently in the 
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war with thfe Taymoonis, the payment of one hundred and fifty 
ducats due on account of your arrears of pay, plus a present of 
fifty ducats, and a grant of water in the neighbourhood of Khash- 
rood, to enable you there to establish yourself with the rest of the 
tribe who have followed your fortunes ; and, lastly, a silk robe of 
honour.” 

These gifts were bestowed at my request, and confirmed me in 
the opinion I had previously formed, that Yar Mohamed was 
secretly desirous of being on amicable terms with the English, and 
obtaining their good opinion and support in his misunderstandings 
or quarrels with Persia and Kandahar ; for though I was a French- 
man, he hoped that I should mention the good treatment I had 
received, and thus give a favourable impression of his actions. 
The visitors at the Vezir’s were rather numerous, those with whom 
I was acquainted were the Kazi Mohamed Osman, Mirza Nejef, 
the Ekim Basin, Mirza Ibrahim Khan, and the Athar Biishi, the 
old confidential minister of the Shah Kamran. After returning to 
my tent and as night fell, the Vezir sent me an excellent dinner, 
which disappeared in an instant under the vigorous assaults of 
myself and the Sirdars — visitors who, attracted by the grateful 
smell, came in numbers to our tent. 

November 17th. — Having obtained the permission of Yar 
Mohamed, and undeterred by the cholera, 1 went into the city. 
The Sirdar Habib Ullah Khan and Assad Khan accompanied me 
there with a large number of horsemen ; the population having 
heard beforehand from their people of my arrival, had as- 
sembled to see me pass ; the news of the bad treatment I had 
received in Kandahar had been brought back to them some time 
before by the caravans, and ray return to their town was an event. 
Accompanied by the crowd, the cavalcade had just arrived at the 
Char-sook, in the centre of the bazaars, when a horse mounted 
by a servant, and placed at the head of the column to clear the 
road before us and open a passage through the mob, flung out 
with his hind legs and broke the Sirdar’s left leg. He was 
quickly lifted from his horse and taken to a shop, and the people 
closed round in such numbers and so suddenly that they prevented 
me from getting to him ; seeing me thus separated from the escort, 
a host of beggars quickly surrounded and almost stifled me, 
and with loud cries demanded alms. For more than a quarter of 
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an hour I was at their mercy, and was at length only rescued by 
the police, leaving behind me a part of my clothes. 

During this time my poor host had fainted away, an3 lay 
extended on the front of an old-iron shop, where instead of any 
one assisting him, the curious were making him suffer ten thousand 
tortures, by moving the limb to see where it was broken. 

Every one gave his opinion, and no two agreed ; the hubbub 
and confusion were at length so great, that there was no hearing 
oneself speak. I called for some vinegar, but though there was 
plenty in at least ten shops close at hand, none was brought. I 
went, therefore, to a grocer, who said, “Give me a rupee (two 
sliillings), and I will let you have half a glass.” “ Rascal and 
ass,” 1 replied, “your countrymen have robbed me, I have not a 
sou for you : besides the Sirdar is dying, and this is no time for 
bargaining but the rogue was of a different opinion, and 
replied, “ When can I hope to have another opportunity of 
making such a bargain ?” after which he showed me his back, 
and 1 suj)plied the jdace of the vinegar with the smoke of some 
burnt paper, which I placed under the Sirdar’s nose, and in a 
few’ seconds he came to himself. At last a stretcher was brought, 
and, w ith tlu^ assistance of the police, and a continual application 
of the stick on the backs of the mob, we reached Ullah Khan’s 
house. 

Here was another scene and as much confusion. The women, 
though in the presence of the men, made an irruption from the 
harem into tlie room, sobbing and shrieking for at least an 
hour, before they thought of attending to their suffering master. 
The, doctors and bonesetters wdio had been called in to set the leg, 
arrived one after the other, and two hours elapsed before they 
examined it ; they were another hour discussing the mode of treat- 
ment, and, of course, without agreeing about it : one wanted to 
wash the wound made by the nails of the horseshoe, another 
proposed something else ; at last the Vezirs surgeon arrived —he 
was for washing it ; and the dresser who was fixing the splints 
stopped short, declaring that he w ould do nothing further unless 
a mollah came and said the prayer usually offered during an 
operation — a ])rayer beforehand constituting in his opinion at 
least three-fourths of the chances of a cure. A good hour again 
elapsed before the kazi arrived, who then recited a long 
orison ; and as it finished, the leg was wretchedly and most 
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unskilfully set, the horrible agony and loud cries of the patient being 
little regarded. The surgeons then put on a plaster made of barley- 
flour and yolks of eggs to facilitate the joining of the bone, but 
even at this point tlicy had not done with the sufferer ; a new 
dispute arose as to the general treatment, how he was to be dieted : 
one was for complete abstinence from food, another abstinence 
from liquids ; one was for hot drinks, another for cold ; and, as tlii'y 
could not agree, it was determined to have recourse to the tcahih^ 
a chaplet with which Mussulmans consult fiite. On this authority, 
and that of a constellation given by an astronomer who was 
present, it was at length settled that the patient was to have no 
drink at all, but as much as ever he coidd eat, while he, without the 
least appetite and nearly morlbuiid, declined everything that was 
brought to him. As the Vezir’s surgeon had some authority in 
tlie midst of such a mob, aiul was supported by the favourite wife 
of the Sirdar, the discussions, pro])ositions, and arrangements witc 
at length brought to a close ; tlu^y luul occupied four hours, and 
if it had not becni for these two persons, they would not have 
terminated till the following day at the same hour ; but it should be 
remembered, that to mend a leg is not a small thing at Herat, and 
for several reasons. It would be thought the height of imprudence 
to have only one surgeon, ycm/A — the more there are the more 
they are worth ; but his duty, under these circumstances, is only to 
dress the wound : it is the dresser, the shikedi-hend^ to set the 
bone, and the liaklm to prescribe the regimen, etc., and, as in this 
case there were three wiseacres of each class, the result to the 
patient can be readily imagined. This melodrame at an end, I 
was in great hopes that the poor man would be allowed a litthi 
quiet, and be left alone to obtain that repose of which he was 
so much in need ; but instead of this, all liis frieijds — and they 
were tiot a few — came in succession to see and condole with 
him ; this lasted long into the night. On entering the room and 
leaving it every one of these acquaintances offered uj) a prayer for 
the speedy cure of the wounded limb, and as those who were 
stationary around the bed, and belonged to the house, repeated 
these in chorus, the effect was an uninterrupted litany, till by 
degrees every one retired to bed. 

On the day succeeding this unfortunate affair, I called on 
my friend the Sertip Lai Mohamed Khan, wlio, under the 
influence of enormous doses of calomel, was swollen out to tlie size 
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of a barrel; he could scarcely speak, and died three or four 
months afterwards. The ignorance and presumption of the 
medical empirics of these countries is beyond belief, and the faith 
wliicli the inhabitants have in them is still more remarkable ; I 
could relate a hundred anecdotes of their deplorable stupidity of 
which I myself was a witness, and sometimes, though rarely, the 
laughable result. Amongst them the following may be taken as 
an example, and of the blind belief the people have in dreams. 
The reader must not suppose there is any exaggeration ; I have, on 
the contrary, withheld much that w^ould assuredly have appeared 
untrue, and those who arc acquainted with this country will be 
convinced that 1 have not overcharged the picture. During my 
previous H<‘jour at Herat, I made the acquaintance of all the 
hakims in the city ; two of the most noted — perhaps 1 ought to say, 
the most fashionabhi — Mirza Asker and Goolara Kader Khan 
had more especially made me numerous visits. 1 had always 
mistaken them, liad called one by the name of the other, and 
vice versa. Before I returned to Herat, Mirza Asker died of 
cholera ; my astonishmcuit, therefore, was ^ ery great when I siiw 
him enter the Sirdar’s aj)artment to assist in setting his leg. 
( ’onvinced of my error, I testified to him the happiness 1 felt in 
seeing him still in the land of the living. ‘‘ Ah !” replied the 
Hakim, “ I was jierfoctly certain it must have been myself of 
whom you spoke to the \"ezir, when you said that the wisest of the 
doctors of Herat was dead ; you mightmistake tiie name, never the 
})erson : no other individual but myself could Ixi worthy of your 
admirable praises.” Though of quite a different opinion I left 
Goolam Kader Khan in this delusion, and, turning the con- 
versation to the cholera, n'quested to have some information on 
the subject. ‘‘ Oh ! with pleasure,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ my ignorant 
colleagues find it no doubt a difficult disease to treat, but to me 
it is child’s play ; ask rather the whole population 1 have saved.” 
Amongst the thousand ridiculous prescriptions he had given, he 
said the most effcctmil had been the ninety-nine attributes of God 
repeated in the presence of the patient by three old men, two 
young men, and one maid, twice out loud and once to themselves. 
After having confided this marvellous recipe to me, he added, 
‘‘ God is merciful, and has never ceased to be favourable to 
the most humble of his creatures. During the wdiole of this 
unfortunate time, 1 flatter myself that I was especially the ^object 
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of the Divine solicitude ; listen, and you will be convinced of the 
fact. Two days before the cholera appeared within our walls, I 
was warned in a dream of its approach ; my sleep was heavy and 
oppressed, and I was in a kind of nightmare, when the chamberlain 
of our excellent Vezir entered my apartment, and re(juested me to 
make my daily visit to the palace. I rose immediately to obey the 
summons, when I was suddenly arrested by the sinister appearance 
of two strangers, dressed in red, of a pale and cadaverous aspect, 
who stood on the steps of the palace gate. They were the first to 
give me the mlam^ and it was with some difficulty that I returned 
it, so sad was the impression made upon me by their countenances. 

‘ Oh ! strangers,’ said I, ‘ what kind of people are you ? I roni 
whence do you come? What do you want?’ 

“ ‘ We are the Cholera, Veha said they, in a solemn voice ; 

‘ and we come by order of the Most High.’ 

“ At these words I drew my poostine still closer round my chest, 
and held my breath to avoid the frightful infection which hung 
on theirs. After this precaution, having retreated a few stejis and 
recommended my soul to God, 1 jducked uj) sufficient courage to 
ask them whom they wanted. 

“ ‘ Neither you, nor the Vezir nor his family ; but we have more 
than one account to settle with certain unbc'l levers who have abusc'd 
the Divine goodness and ignored the laws of the Projihct.’ 

“ ‘ Dread messengers,’ 1 replied, ‘ I am neither a drunkard, an 
opium nor a eater ; leave me therefore in peace.’ 

“ ‘ It is not with thee that we have to do, but with one of your 
colleagues, whose ignorance and incapacity have caused the death 
of so many people ; his victims demand his life, and God, having 
taken their petition into consideration, has given us instructions 
to return with him.’ 

“At these words they disappeared and I awoke. Though 
completely occupied with my numerous engagements and my 
large practice, I could think of nothing but this dream for two 
whole days; on the third I was the first person in the town 
attacked by cholera. During fourteen hours I suffered the most 
intolerable agonies, but thanks to my san^ froid and to science, I 
escaped death. These fourteen hours of suffering revealed to me 
which organs were particularly attiickcd ; 1 discovered the causes 
of the disease, and at once comprehended what remedies should 
be applied. The day after my recovery, I made as usual my 
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visit to tlie Vezir Saheb, and found that Mirza Asker, the most 
ignorant and decided rival I had, was there before me. I saw 
immediately by the hue of his countenance that he was already 
attacked by cholera. The ignorant fellow, however, did not know 
it, a humane feeling came over me, and I informed him how he 
should treat himself, offered to prescribe for him — but how can 
we escape from our destiny? Mirza Asker was the unbeliever 
described in my dream by the two strangers ; and accordingly six 
liours after, he died, and had to give an account to God of all 
the assassinations — may God forgive him ! — which, in his life- 
time, he ctmnnitted with the drugs of the infidels! My dream, 
its n'sults, and my success in the treatment of this fearful malady 
were soon known to the population of Herat, and they blessed the 
name of him whom this scoundrel, this Asker had vilified ; my 
rc‘putatiou is now at its height, and I have so many patients that I 
cannot att('nd to them.’* 

Having listened, and not without laughing, to this long tirade 
of the doctor (loolam Kader Khan’s, given in a tone of buf- 
foonery, which is not to be described with the pen, I congratulated 
liiin on his success, and again testified my satisfaction in seeing 
that he was still alive ; but this verbal assurance was not sufficient ; 
he must have a written certificate to sl^ow to the Vezir that he 
was really the very hakim whom, imagining to be dead, I had so 
much praised ; and to this request he joined another, somewhat 
more ludicrous. He besought me to send him a pair of surgical 
scissors from Teheran, to operate with in cataract, a disease to 
which the Heratians are extremely subject ; they \^*ere to have 
flat blades, and be very slender : I ])romised to execute the com- 
mission, but never did so, out of compassion for his patients. The 
certificate 1 gave him, and received his best salam in return. 

Jews practise as doctors at Herat, and sometimes also as 
sorcerers. The Israelites are rather numerous there, more espe- 
cially since their persecution at Meshed. Though their departure 
from that city is forbidden, and they are mulcted in very heavy 
fines if they are caught absconding, they nevertheless continually 
make the attempt, and arrive at Hcraty where they are permitted 
to trade, and commerce through their means flourishes more than 
it otherwise would. They are also allowed the free exercise of 
their religion, and are thoroughly protected by the Vezir. 

Some natives of India arc also met with here, but in small 
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numbers ; and these, though apparently of very humble exterior, 
are immensely rich, and enjoy great consideration. The com- 
merce of India with this city may be said to be almost entirely in 
their hands ; they are held in great estimation by Yar Mo- 
hamed, and farm nearly all the taxes. One of them, Chatroo 
by name, had previously to my lirst visit been assassinated ; and 
the Vezir tried every means in his power to discover the murderer, 
and would certainly have put him to death if he had succeeded. The 
Indians I saw at Herat had been there for u])wards of twenty years, 
without ever leaving it ; but their wives, in almost every case, had 
never joined them. One of them had, however, a son of about 
fifteen years of age with liim ; and I was wondering how he (‘aim' 
there, considering that his mother had lived at Shlkarpoor for a 
s(mre of years, and his father the same number at Herat, when I 
received a solution of the enigma from my acc|uaintance, Syud 
Elias, an Afghan merchant, who had made a good many jouriu'ys 
to India, and was familiar with the customs of the ])eople of that 
country. According to his showing, an Indian, when he h*av(‘s 
his home, leaves also a pair of pantaloons with his wife, who puts 
them on when she is desirous of Ix'ing in that condition so natural 
to, and, generally speaking, s(» much coveted by mari'ied women ; no 
husliand, it appears, would ever dream of repudiating a child ob- 
tained by this simple method : to do so would be a })erfect scandal. 

When sp('aking of my journey through tln^ states of Afghan- 
istan, I have given approximab'ly the amount of the forces of the 
various chiefs. I will now rccaj)itulate the total strength, so that 
they may be more readily referred to. (See Table, ]). 455.) 

To those w ho are ignorant of the fact that all iVsiatics are born 
soldiers this total may appear high ; but in the towns, as well as 
in the country, every house and every tent can, under pressing 
ne('nssity, furnish a fighting man, and sometimes two. The Table 
has reference only to the Defteris ; that is to say, those wdio are 
registered and receive pay, or instead an indemnity, an allow- 
ance, contribution in grain, freedom from taxation, or the gratui- 
tous grant of a water-course ; besides these, so to speak, regulars, 
there are alw^ays in time of war plenty of volunteers, who are 
attracted to the field by the hope of plunder. The Belooches of 
Seistan are not included in this statement, because they are 
not in Afghanistan ; and I have only given in the infantry of 
Laush-jowaine those who are in the service of Shah Pesend Khan. 
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Military Stken(;th of the States of Afghanistan. 


Nations. 

ITiiKipiililios and 
Khanats. 

(’avalry 
of oiu li 
State. 

Tefal 1 
, Cavalry j 
of ‘ach 
Nation, j 

Infantry 
of eiu,h 
State. 

! Total 
j Infuiitry 
f of eacli 
j Nation. 

General 

3’<,tal. 


Herat .... 

8,000 1 

'■ i| 

10,000 

j 


Afghans . ,j 

Kattdahar . . . 

Kabul .... 

1 2,000 1 
21,0001 

41,500 < 

0,000 1 

10,000 1 

31,000 

72,500 

1 

I^au.sh'jowuhie . . 

.500 j 

; 

.5,OOoJ 

1 


I 

( 

fKliuliii .... 

8, (tool 

j 


i 



IJalkh .... 

2,.'iOO 


1,000 



1 

Sii'ipoo] .... 

2, (too 


2, Otto 



Pzlu ks . . 

Akki'lm .... 

2(M» 

; 18,000 > 


8,100 

20,100 


.Viulklnio . . . 

1,S00, 

i 

tiOtt 




Sliibl>cTga7i . 

2,00()| 


.500 



, 

^Meiinaiia 

1,500; 

j 

k 1,000, 


1 

1 

jZeidual.s 

4,000 

j 

1 •• 




1 I’no.slit-kooll . 

5,000 

li i 

1 .3,000 


1 

Ilazaralis . 


, l,t>00 

> 10,900 

/ 300 

1 .5,300 

10,200 


I !)rli-ziiigy . . . 

400 

l' 

1,200 




hSii'-jiug«7l . . . 

500 J 


\ 800 . 


j 


jFirooz-kotthi 

.%750| 

1* ^ 

( C),40() 

j 


Kiinaks . . 

' Ki] a' links 

1 

* * ( 

■ 4,950 

1 400 

} 10,800 

21,750 


1 Tavnn Minis 

l,2oo! 

r ■ 

I 10,000 

) 




75,;j5(.) 

i 75,350 , 

(;i,2(] 

01,200 

130,. 5 50 


All onterjirisin^ and clever chief could in Afo'hanistan obtain from 
liftt'en to eighteen thousand excellent Belooche infantry; but it 
would 1 h' ddlicnlt to keej) so lar^^v a force under the Siime flag for 
any leiigtli of time, as long as Seistaii is in their possession. 

1 hav(' in this journal oflered from time to time several remarks 
intended to rectify the errors which are to be found in the existing 
ma[)s of the countries of Ckmtral Asia, they being all more or less 
incorrect. Some lakes and rivers have been altogether omitted ; 
and the course of others of the latter improperly traced ; entire 
districts thought to be deserts are, on the contrary, fertile and 
well inhabited; while such towns as Dooshakh and Iloomdar, 
the centres of a considerable population, arc described as loca- 
lities of very little imjiortance, and not ranking with towms 
even of the third class. The English only are well acquainted 
wdth these countries ; they thoroughly explored them fiom 1840 
to 1842 ; and it is not difficult to coiiqn-eheiid why they have kept 
the information to themselves. Anxious on the subject of India, 
they have an interest in exaggerating tlu' difficulties which must 
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attend an attack on this side, and in withholding' infonnation re- 
garding the roads, rivers, and territory which would prove useful 
to an invading army. I do not pretend to throw much light on 
this subject, or to add to any great extent to the amount of 
existing information; for during the j)eriod of my waiuh'riiigs 
in these countries 1 had not sufticieut time at my disposal, nor the 
traiKpiillity of mind nec(*ssary to establish a full and j)(‘rfect judg- 
ment uj)oii this important subject. My remarks, however, may 
enable others to form an approximate opinion on the advantages 
and disadvantages that will present themselves in the struggle so 
long foreseen between the JUissians and the English. I will en- 
deavour to enumerate them without a bias in favour of or against 
either party, and state them simply on the grounds of the in- 
terest attached to them. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Invasion of \ty ix lluHBo-rcrHian army — Manuscript of Sir Alcxamler 

Jiurnes — Military colonics of the Rusbuujs hetweeii the Emhah river and Lake 
Anil — \dvancc from the Oxua — Paj^sage from the woik of Sir A. Biirnes — 
Mai'ch of the Russian army hy tlie Moorgauh alul Merv — Opinion of Gem-ral 
M(»uravio.v on a Russian iiivasion of India — Advance on the side of the 
(’aspian, and march of the liussian army through Khorassaii ~ Facility of 
provisioning their army — Advance from Herat by the Haroot-rood, the Hel- 
mund, and the Urgund-ab — Position on the Imlus — Russian communications 
in tiicir rear — Line of o]»eration 8 — Probabilities of a revolt in British Indi<a 
- Euroj)cau and Sepoy troops — Imptalimenta of the English anny — Qualifi- 
cations and stnmgth of the invading force — The opinions of authors on this 
sid>jcct — ■ lu'jtly to the Khan of Khiva — Recent battles in India — Tactics 
of the I'higlish in the event of an iiivjision of that country — Advance upon 
Kandahar — Fdl'eots of English diplomacy — State of the roads in the countries 
<*f tin* Hazarahs and Kimaks — Facility in obtaining suj>plieH — Routes through 
('••ntral Asia to Kabul ami Kandahar — Country near the I>olan Ptuss — Desert 
itetween Khelat and the HelniiiiKl — Afghan politics — Disputes for the throne 
of Kabul — ()})iuions respecting D<»st Mohamed’s children — Kolicndil 
Khan — His ajt]>rehensions of the English — State of the Government at 
Kandahar — Succt'ssion to tln^ throne — Children of the Sirdars — Yar 
Mohamed - Suceessi<»n to the sovereign power at Henxt ^ — The probable 
results of Afghan politics — The policy of Sir A. Burues — Conduct of the 
Directors of tlie East India Comi»any — The Czar’s inv>tto — Advance of the 
liiissians into Turoomania in ISoJ — Author’s 02>inious. 


Thk difficulties attending' an invasion of Britisli India by a Riisso- 
Persian army, or Russian only, are, without doubt, serious ; 
but they may be said to exist far more in the character of the 
people of Afghanistan and the Tartar states than in the scantiness 
of the resources of the countries through which the expedition 
would be obliged to i)ass — their poverty and the difficulties of the 
ground have been greatly exaggerated. The statements of Mac- 
donald Kiiinear and Sir Alexander Burnes liave, it is true, 
gcmerally served ms the basis upon which public opinion has been 
formed. Both one and the other have taken pains to bring these 
difficulties very prominently forward, and this with considerable tact, 
though it must be admitted that Burnos only saw that road which 
})resented the most unpromising features. Nevertheless his manu- 
script, which was for several years in my possession, in some things 
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contradicted that which he printed ; and lie admitted in it, as I 
now do, the possibility of inarching an invading army across the 
deserts and steppes of Turkistan and Afglianistan. This was not 
likely to escape his superior inti41ect ; but it would not be easily 
accomplished, however possible at several points. Let me add, 
however, that the English have a chance of victoriously rejmlsing 
the attack, although to obtain this success, incessant vigilance is 
imperatively ueccsstiry, and an European war might eiidang(*r the 
whole question. In the meanwhile the Kussiaiis have not abandoned 
the loiig-cherishcd plan of extending their conquests in Southern 
Asia ; and they S(‘ek to advance more and more evcTy day towards 
the Oxus and Khiva. 

The various military expeditions which they have organist'd 
having failed from privations and the cliects of climate, they have 
for the last seven or eight years adopted a system, onci' that of tht^ 
Homan tacticians, — namely, to proceed but little at a time, slowly 
and surely. After having (h'seended the course of the Onral to 
the Casjhan Sea, tlu'y reached the mouth of the Enibah, situated a 
little lower down to the south-east, and ascended that river to the 
point at which, turning south, it approaches the Aral Sea. ller(» 
they have established a military colony, and dug wells at short 
distances in the desert, between the Emljah and the sea ; they 
have also placed around these wadis settlements of (\)ssaeks, who 
cultivate the soil in the nei<^‘hbourhood, and create resouiTcs which 
never existed bef’oia' ; so that in a few years an army w ill be 
able to obtain sufficient food and forage in all their (‘neainjmH'iits, 
and will reach the Aral without serious difficulty.'^ Two other lliu's 
of wells have b('en also dug by the Russians ; one on leaving tlu' 
river Ourloo Irghiz, tending towards the northern end of the Aral 
Sea ; the other commences from two points, Ming-kishlakt and 
Dash Killeh,t on the eastern shore of the (Caspian, wiiich unite in 
one line half-way, and is thence laid dowm in the direction of Khiva. 

By means of these chains of posts the Russians intend to advance 
to that town and the Oxus, and when they shall have reached 


It is l)y this route that the Kiis- 
sians have recently (185;{) reached 
Khiva. Ten years were (occupied iiipro- 
paviiig tlieae arrangements, and a corps 
(/'armt^c was employed to efiect the ob- 
ject. 


t t. c, I’he nieadows-wintor (piarters. 
4 . *3'he other name of this j)laee is 
Alexandro]K>l. It was near here that 
Captain AhV)ott was so neai’ly murdered. 
— ISec AhboWs Travels, — El>. 
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that point it will be impossible to say whore they will stop. The 
])()Ssession of that river is of as much importance to them as that 
of the Indus is to the English ; it is the artery which vivifies the 
territories of the great Tartar hordes through which it flows, who 
are otherwise unapproachable on all sides by reason of the stej)p(‘s 
and deserts of shifting sand. Once masters of this river it would 
be easy for the llussians to subjugate the tribes on its banks, from 
tlie Aral to Badakshan. The Russian army could readily ascend 
the Oxus in tlic boats of the country, within two parasangs of 
Balkli, where it first ceases to be navigable. Burnes is on this 
subject a coni])etent authority, and the following is a passage 
from his work, very much to the point : — 

Facilities in the navigation of a river rest much on the supplies 
of the country through which it flows ; iu particular of the nature 
and ([uality of wood which is there procurable. The number of 
boats on the Oxus is certainly small, since they do not amount 
to two hundred, but tiu're is every facility for building a fleet, the 
sn])ply of wood being abundant, and fortunately found in single 
ti*e(‘s nlong tlie valh'y of the river, and not growing in forests in 
any j)articular s])ot. There are no cedar or pine trees brought 
down by the iimndation, which 1 hold as conclusive proof that the 
mountains from wiilch the Oxus and its tributaries flow^ are 
destitute of that wood. The only other trees which I saw on 
the river were mulberry and white poplar, which last is floati'd 
down in quantities from llissiir to (Jharjooee, and applied to 
purposes of house-building. In any inerease of the tonnage on 
this river the immediate resources of the neighbouring country 
must therefore be called into action, but these are highly im- 
j)ortant. The nature of the build in the boats of the river requires 
no skill ill naval architecture ; the wood is not sawed, and it does 
not reijuire seasoning, so that the utmost dispatch might be used 
at all times in forming a flotilla, wdietber it w ere desired to navigate, 
cross, or bridge it. 1 believe that one hundred and fifty men might 
be embarked on a boat of the size which I have described. Tl)e 
river could only be bridged by boats, for tlie wx)od is too small for 
an application of it in any other w'ay ; and furze and tamarisk 
which grow on its banks would supply the j)lace of planks, and 

make it at once complete and practicable 

“ The advantages of the Oxus both in a political and commercial 
point of view must then be regarded as very great : the many 
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facilities winch have boon enumerated point it out either as the 
channel of merchandise or the route of a military expedition ; nor 
is it from the features of the river itself that we form such a con- 
clusion. It is to be remembered that its banks arc peojiled 
and cultivated ; it must therefore be viewed as a navigable 
river, possessing great facilities for improving the extent of that 
navigation. This is a fact of great political and commercial 
importance, whether a hostile nation may turn it to the gratifica- 
tion of ambition, or a friendly power here seek the extension and 
improvement of its trade. In either case the Oxus presents many 
fair prospects, since it holds the most direct course, and coniu'cts, 
with the exception of a narrow desert, the nations of Europe with 
the remote regions of (Central Asia/’ * 

Burnes might have added that water carriage was not in this 
country the only available means of transjiorting an army, and 
that in following tlie course of the river by land, with its 
it would always be ready to meet an attack, and avoid many in- 
conveniences. A Russian army might thus din'ct its inarch as it 
thought fit either to Kliulin, or withdrawing from tlie river on its 
arrival at Charjooee, reach Merv by the desert, and marching 
along the fertile and jiopulous banks of theMoorghab gain Herat. 
There would not be any obstacle of a serious nature to stop an 
army on its way to the river, and the desert situated between it and 
Merv offers no difficulties that cannot be surmounted ; the Klians 
of Khiva and the Emirs of Bokhara have sufficimitly proved this 
in their almost annual expeditions to seize upon Merv, some t)f 
which have been made at the head of ten to twelve thousand 
horse. Would they liave exposed themselves to the dangers men- 
tioned by Burnes, if they had been of his opinion ? 

Wherever it was impossible to skirt the Oxus the army might 
without inconvenience keep five or six parasarigs from the river on 
either side, for here they would be sure to find enough water for 
the troops in the numerous wells dug by the shepherds for the use 
of their flocks ; similar wells might also be made with little lahour, 
and in a very short time ; water is generally found at a dejith of 
nine or twelve feet, and the soil is of a silicious nature, easy to 
work, but it must be supported by planks or wattles. Brushwood 
or brambles for fuel are readily met with, and in the winter and 

* See Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 197 . 
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spring the steppes arc covered with sufficient herbage to meet the 
requirements of an army. I mention these facts in reply to the 
opiniated arguments of some persons, who affirm tliat nothing is 
to be found in these deserts except sand, and if this were so the 
obstacles would not even then be insunnountable. The Russians 
themselves arc well aware how and where they can obtain suj)plies. 
The following quotation from Mouraviev’s work is evidence on 
this head : — “ In our days, with the knowledge we have of the.sc 
countries, the success of such an enterprise is cerUiin. A coq)s 
of three thousand Russians, under a njsolute and disinterested 
leader, could subdue and keep this country so necessary to 
Russia by reason of her commercial relations with the FLast . . . 
Even at Khiva we niij^ht augment our force by the addition of the 
three thousand Russians who are in slavery there, and the thirty 
thousand Persians wdio sufler with the same impatience as the 

Russians the miseries which they are obliged to support 

As to supplies, where are they to be obtained ? At Khiva itself, 
wliere they arc in abundance.” 

Tims the Russians, as well as the English, admit the resources 
of tills country, and yet the latter like to indulge the illusion that 
it is impossible for the former to cross the deserts of Tartnry to 
gi't at them. They ought, however, to be well persuaded that 
wlien the Russians liave made up their minds to attack India, 
///,c,sr obstacles w ill not stop them ; and, besides, their adversaries 
calculate uj)on avoiding them by interesting Persia in their enter- 
})rise ; an expeditionary corps embarked at Badkooh and Astrakan 
w'oidd then land in perfect security south of the Caspian, and jiro- 
cec'd to concentrate itself at Astrabad; Khorassan, w hich the Russian 
army would in consequence have to cross, is a fertile and populous 
country, and it would find a welcome everywdiere if strict discijdine 
was preserved. As far as Kandahar the difficulties would be no 
greater for them than for the English, w ho w ould have to advance 
beyond it to dispute the ground with them. AVith few exceptions 
the Russo-Persian army might always march through plains in which 
they would find water, food, and fuel ; but if it w as found more de- 
sirable not to draw' the supplies for the whole army from one district 
only, they might march in three columns through this province. 

The first, to the north, on leaving Astrabad would follow' the 
course of the Goorghan,* cross the territory of the Kurdish colonies 


* For an accomit of tlio Goorgliaii river, see Momaviev'fci Travels, p.* ;:j. 
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at Boojnoord and Kooclian, and thence to that of the Seraks, and 
strike the Hcri-rood at the spot where it loses itself in the steppes, 
following its banks up to Herat, through a well-cultivated country. 

The second column would direct its march to the soutli on 
Shah-rood Bostan ; there it would 1)C formed into two divisions ; 
the first would follow the direct road hy Sebzevar, Nishapoor, 
Meshed, and Kussaii ; the second would keep more to the right 
by Turshiz,* Khaf, and Gorian, and the whole army uniting at 
one point by the routes w^e have indicated, would concentrate itself 
at Herat, where provisions of every kind abound or could be 
obtained ftom the rich districts of Meimana, Kaleh-now% and 
Obeli, 6cc. ; here it might winter before advancing southward. 
The fortifications of this city should then be put into an eflicicnit 
state, and the place properly provisioned and supplied with all 
kinds of military stores. Its central jiosition within a line of 
fortresses, commencing at Balkh on the north, and jiassing by 
Akhcheh, Andekhooye, Shihberghan, Meini.ana, Kaleh-now , Seb- 
zevar, f Ferrah, and Laush Jowaine, renders Herat a particularly 
suitable point for this concentration. 

A glance at the maj) w ill clearly show^ that, adopting the routes 
I have mentioned, all the districts of Khorassan, and even some of 
Irak, such as Damghan and Tubbus, would contribute materially to 
supply tlic army. It w ould of course be necessary for the Russians 
to form their magazines beforehand ; the Shah of Persia nevin* 
troubled himself much on the subject, and yet he has frequently 
marched an army of from thirty to forty thousand men into Kho- 
rassan, and always found the means of feeding them by slmj)ly 
making a decree for a tax in kind. When they hear the 8hah is 
coming the pcasiints expect thes(^ extortions, iis well as being 
pillaged by the troops, w ho strij) tlunn of all tlu'y have ; and yet 
they never try to evade them. On the great lines of communica- 
tion the Shah’s troops are never short of provisions. If the Persian 
peasant submits to this imposition so quietly, what might he 
not do from the Russians, who would pay punctually for what they 
took ? If their army were to reach Kandahar by way of Ja- 
beran, Giran, Bakooa, Washir, and Girislik, the road usually 
taken by the caravans, the end of winter or the commencement of 


* Tliifj waj4 tho ronto followed by Sir 
.1. MacNeil when lie vinited tlic camp 
of the Shah, l)eforc Jlei'at, in 18118, ]t 
is. however, rarely atiejnpted by troops. 


bccauBc of th(5 scarcity of \vater and 
supplies, — E d. 

t I’roporly Isfezai-, the horee-ptistiirc. 
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spring would be the most propitious time for tbeiii to leave Herat; 
water would lx? tlien everywhere plentiful in the stej)pes, tlie teni- 
p(‘rature mild and tlic air pure, and supplies could be drawn from 
Meiinana, Ivaleb-now, Shibberglian, and Andekhooye on the north, 
if those of Neh-bindan, Gliain, and Kirjan, &c., on the south did 
not suffice. The certiiinty of a trifling profit would bring the 
peo])le to the camp with their productions ; they take them with- 
out as good a chance to that of Yar Moharaed’s, and they would 
eagerly s(H?k that security for themselves and their property which 
they could never hope to obtain from the native rulers of their 
country. 

If unforeseen circumstances should not permit the army to move 
from Herat at the proper moment, the springs and streams would 
be dry on the road designated abov(^ ; it would then have to le<ui 
moi'c to its light by Std)Z('var, and follow the Haroot-rood, the 
]I(‘lmund, and the Urghend-ab, which leads up to Kandahar. The 
army could be easily subsisted in these districts. From the last- 
nnnitioned city to yhikarpoor they w’ould have to traverse some 
desert stejijies and get through the llolan Pass, but these ought not, 
I should think, to be serious difficulties, though I had no opjxirt unity 
of judging of them myself. The victorious march of the English 
army upon Kandahar, in 18o'J, is a sufficient proof of this ; they 
had to a.-cend the pass, the Russian army would merely have to 
descend it. The English (‘onsider, and with reasem, the Indus 
their best line of defence on that side of their Indian possessions, 
but would it sto]) the enemy { It may be permitted to doubt that 
fact, nay, almost to prove a negative to the question. ^\dien the 
Russians had reached this river, it would, if not imjiossible, be at 
any rate very difficult to prevent them from crossing it. The 
attention of military men has been directed to two points, which 
alone otter the necessary facilities for the passage of an army — 
Attok to the north, and Rukkar to the south ; if this be so, it would 
be sufficiimt to erect tetes-di'-pont and other important fortifica- 
tions at both these jilaccs. 

Rut the Russians are as well aware as the Engdish of the possi- 
bility of crossing the Indus at other eligible spots, and this in spite 
of the rapid current, the great width, and the precipitous banks of 
that stream. A pontoon train would not be recpiired ; with a fewv 
mule-loads of empty niemk skins, adajtted to the purpose, a suffi- 
cient number of rafts might be constructed in twenty-four hours, 
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and the whole array transported to the left bank. The points 
where such a passage might be efFected are not rare, for tliere 
is ample choice on a length of upwards of two hundred inih^s. 
Two at once suggest themselves. One of these is to the south 
of Attok, on the line of road from Ghuziiee and Kandahar, 
— namely, by the pass of Dera Ismael Khan, from wlience 
Mooltan could be gained ; but there would be a disadvantage* in 
choosing this route, inasmuch as after the Russians had crossed 
the Indus, they would also have to cross the rivers of tlu^ Punjab : 
it would therefore be mucli better to take the Indus below their 
confluence with it by the jiass of Dcreh Ghazee Khan,* from whence 
they would descend into Sciiide and Ciuzerat, and raise the dis- 
contented populations of those eoiifpiered provinces, who would 
eagerly seize the opportunity to r(‘volt — and tliis with tlu‘ secret 
determination of subsequently getting rid of their new allies also. 
Before undertaking such an enterprise, it would of course* be very 
desirable that Russia should be in jiossession of Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Balkh ; but it would not be necessary, as several writers have 
declared, to exterminate the Tartars ht'fore th(‘y could nauh 
the Indus ; their neutrality, which might he obtained, would he 
all that the Russians would require. If the neutrality were 
not observed, two small Persian divisions j)osted at Surraks and 
on the banks of the* Moorghab would hold them in check. 

The rear being thus covered and protected, tlu^ Busslan army 
would unite and perfect its communications with Ih'rat ; that is to 
say, with its magazines and resources, by the important places of 
Ferrah and Sebzawar. This would be the right, L e. tin* point on 
which would fall one of the extremities of the line of operations ; 
nevertheless it would be well, in carrying it by I^aush-Jowaine, 
that it should rest on the Seistan Lake, from which it would in 
running north extend as far as Khulm, having as intermediary 
points Balkh, Shibberghan, M(*imana, Herat, and the before- 
mentioned places. This line is equally adapted for offensive and 
defensive operations, not only from the meiins of defence aflPorded 
by the fortresses of which we have just spoken, but because 
of the numerous roads which terminate on it, connecting it with 
the most fertile districts of the country, from which the army 

* The only practical passes for ar- Ismail Khan and Doreh Ghazee Khan, 
tillery are the Jlolau to the south, although followed by caravans, ai'c inl- 
and the Buiinoo and Khybcr to the jiassahlo for an army — En. 
north. The passes leading to Dereh 
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could be supplied. It is intersected at several points by different 
rivers, which are never dry, a circumstance that cannot be 
sufficiently appreciated in a country where such an occurrence 
is rare. It can also only be attacked on the flanks, — the centre 
being protected by the largest ranges of the mountains of the 
Paropamisus, through which no army has penetrated for ages. 
This natural line of defence would give the greater part of the 
Kusso-Persian army the power of withdrawing the troops from 
the centre, and thus strengthening the flanks in case they were 
attacked. 

It may be affirmed that this line is the first parallel which ought 
to be opened in a Russian attack upon British India. Gold, the 
only means of securing the co-operation of the Afghans and 
Belooches, would be required, and would no doubt be forthcoming ; 
and the march of the invading army on Kandahar would then be 
merely a military promenade. It would be difficult for the English 
to avert the danger of so easy a march, if they remained behind 
the Indus. 

/Phe tw’o principal cities of Afghanistan once in the hands of 
the Russians, they would l)ecome the arbiters of the various and 
conflicting interests of (Central Asia, and could unite them all in 
their own favour, by proclaiming that they march to the con- 
quest of India, with a view of restoring the national dynasties, 
subverted by their enemies, some of whose princes are incarcerated 
ill Indo-English jirisons, where they languish in a confinement 
from which they can never expect under any other circumstances 
to be delivered."^ The very presence of the Russians in that 
country would of itsi'lf immediately create a hostile feeling against 
their adversaries among the native population ; many chiefs and 
their dependents w ould take arms ; the English would then find 
their rear menaced and on their own territory, and it may be 
foreseen that, instead of their being able to bring forward the 
whole of their forces iigainst the enemy, they would be obliged 
to detach and employ the best and most efficient part of it — that 
is to say, their European troops — in putting dowm the revolts which 
w ould probably take place in almost every direction, more especially 
amongst the Sikhs, Mahrattas, and Scindians. 

* I am*iiot aware of any state pri- is not a prisoner, altliough ho i*arely 
sonoi’H nowin India, exoeid the Sikh Sir- moves out of the eitadol of that town, 
dars at Calcutta. The Emperor of Delhi Duloop Singh’s mother is not a state 

2 II 
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The sepoys when commanded and lo<l by English officers are 
certainly superior to any Asiatic troops; but they would [)ecoino 
demoralised at the approach of the Russians, and would not stand 
the shock of their attack five minutes.* Supposing war to be declared 
in Asia and Europe at the same time, the Rritish government 
could send but a very small reinforcement of English troops to 
India, and in all probability three-fourths of these would fall 
by the climate two months after their arrival in the country. This 
fact has been established whenever European troops have been sent 
there direct from the northern country ; and now they are partly 
acclimatised before going there, by being quartered during several 
years at Gibraltar, Maltii, the (^ape of Good Hope, Aden, or 
Ceylon: nevertheless the mortality is always very great, and 
though specious arguments are maintained to the contrary by 
the English medical men in favour of their system, this mor- 
tiility may partly be attributed to the stimulating character of 
their food and drink. 

The Russian soldiers, hardy and more sober, would it is true 
be also decimated, but not to so fearful an extent ; more esj)ecially 
if they were recruited from the southern provinces of the Russian 
Empire. When we reflect that from sixty to eighty thousand 
mules, camels, and elephants, are required to carry the impedi- 
menta of an Anglo-Indian army of from 25,000 to 30,000 men, 
the very thought of the superfluities they must carry with them 
is stu])efying. Even a young ensign is obliged to adopt the 
style of a nawaub, or submit to unpleasant criticisms ; the number 
of servants, mule and camel drivers, camp followers, and otlu'rs, 
are always double the number of the fighting men, if indeed they 
are not more. The Russians are not in the habit of living like 
the English — even in war avee le comfort Britanoique ; they exist 
upon little, and do not overload themselves with unnecessary 
baggage or a long and useless train of servants. A soldier taken 
from the ranks, but who does not leave them either on the 
march or the field of battle, is sufficient for each officer — why 
do not the English adopt the same simple system ? There 
would not be any necessity for the army of the Czar to bring 


prisoner. The Itanee escaped from a military men in India, who have en- 
state prison and now resides at Khat- joyed opportunities whicli did not fall 
inandhoo, the capital of JSepaul. — Ei>. to the lot of M. Perrier of testing the 

* This however is not the opinion of qualities of the native soldiery.— Kn. 
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siege artillery with it, as the arsenal at Teheran is well supplied. 
To procure it there would save both time and money.* 

Many persons, and amongst them Macdonald Kinnear, think 
that an army intended to invade India should consist of from 
35,000 to 40,000 men at the least ; I so far differ from him, that 
I think it would be most impolitic and dangerous if it exceeded 
that number ; of which two-thirds should be Russians, and one- 
tliird Persians, and the latter ought to be convinced that the 
chances are in their favour, with this force. These should be 
picked troops, well disciplined, commanded by generals selected 
with judgment ; the latter ought to be well versed in the details 
of Eastern administration, honest, capable of keeping a strict 
control over the Russian commissariat agents, reproached not 
without reason with being excessively venal. Marauding would 
produce great misfortunes, and it would be easy to suppress it, 
as the price of everything is exceedingly low in Central Asia, 
and the troops could be therefore abundantly supplied at a 
trifling cost The inhabitants being well satisfied, the Russians, 
if they understood how to turn their avarice to account, w^ould 
no doubt obtain their support; it is simply a money question, 
and as the English can j)lay that game as well themselves, 
it would be the j)oorest against the most generous, and not the 
weak against the strong. Rut the Russians never having quar- 
relled with the Afghans would have the best chance of being 
listened to ; the English, on the contrary, having been their con- 
(juerors and their enemy, would run the risk of giving their money, 
as th('y did on a previous occasion, to people who would fight 
against them after having receiv('d it to fight for them. The 
I^higlish could not oppose the Russians with more than 20,000 of 
their countrymen, for they would be obliged to have garrisons in 
those provinces wdiere Russian gold and intrigue might excite 
revolt. It would be impossible to leave England without troops — 
she niight be attacked herself; and then Ireland must be watched: 
might not revolts break out in other colonies ? has not England 
to defend herself in all parts of the globe ? — these possibilities must 
all be met. How are soldiers to be improvised in a country in which 
there is no conscription ? llow^ much time would be required to 

* The Pei*aian artillery is excellent, provided, 500 gnns, many of them of 
and really formidable. Under Euro- the largest calibre, might be equipped 
l)eaii management, and if money were for the field in a very short time. — E d, 
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train them ? Before this could be done the Russians would have 
reached the heart of India — for I cannot help thinking tliat the 
40,000 or 50,000 sepoys who would be opposed to them, deduc- 
tion made for the garrisons of those provinces the fidelity of 
which is doubtful, would not stand after the first discharge of their 
artillery. 

All the important battles that have been fought by the English 
in India have demonstrated that the sepoys, who fight well against 
undisciplined Asiatics, have proved unequal to meet a determined 
enemy ; and they would never have beaten the Mahrattas and the 
Sikhs if the British soldier had not been at their side and obtained 
the victory, often at a very heavy cost of life.* 1 have not here 
endeavoured to show whether Russia does or does not possess 
the necessary resources for such an invasion. \Arious authors, 
of whom the most recent is M. llommaire de Hell, having 
seen the army of that country and examined the details connected 
with it more closely than I liave, decide in the lu'gative ; founding 
this opinion upon the inefficient state of several of the depailments 
of it — above all the confusion and venality which reign in the 
commissariat. 

I do not propose to inquire whether Russia, by making certain 
reforms, could not obviate this state of tluiigs ; 1 have only ])r()- 
posed to show the possibility of directing a military expedition 
upon India, because I believe such expedition to be very prac- 
ticable. It bt;longs to the parties interested to estimate the value 
of my observations; but, not to incur the reproach that would cer- 
tainly be thrown upon me of partiality for the R ussians, by pointing 
out only the route that would be tlu' easiest to them to take, it 
remains for me to point out to the English the stej)s 1 should 
adopt in their place, — ha])py if 1 can by tllht means avoid the 
criticisms of both parties. 

In the first place it would be very difficult to find the English 
off their guard ; they would always know the moves of Russia 
and Persia soon enough to make their own preparations to resist 
them. In the event of the enemy posting himself in the heart of 
Afghanistan to attack them, the means that have been indiaitcd, 
and which would facilitate the march of the Russians in that 
country, would naturally, and in a great measure, be available to 

^ riie British soldier would now also be at their side as on previous occa- 
sions. — E d. 
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tlieir adversaries ; the chances would, however, be in favour of 
the English, if they could during such a war rely upon the tran- 
quillity of India, for they would have the enormous advantage of 
oj)erating at a short distiince from their possessions and supplies, 
upon which, in case of suffering a reverse, they could fall back and 
resume the offensive. 

The Russians, if they could hope for the concurrent support of 
the discontented pojMilation of certain j)rovinces under the British 
rule, would, even then, always be liable to the treachery of doubtful 
allies, and at a great distance from their own country, from wliich 
they would ])e s(*paratcd by a sea in the hands of their enemies, and 
steppes or deserts difficult to cross without the aid of the native 
population. A ri'verse would easily alienate them, and a primary 
condition of success to them is, that it should be a permanent success. 
Sir B. Shakespear was right when he said to the Khan of Khiva, 
“ We have a garden, which is India; the walls are the fortified 
towns of Tartary and Afghanist<an. Let the Russians once seiz:e 
them, and our garden is theii’s.'’ I am entirely of this officer’s 
opinion. The Indus is a very sufficient barrier against the inroad 
of an Asiatic army, and the English may remain tranquilly behind 
it as long as they have to contend only with them ; but w hat 
the event might be in the event of the Russians joining them I 
have elsow here siiid. 

d"he success of the Ihiglish against the Rajahs, Emirs, Sirdars, 
and Nawaubs of India, has been owing far more to the cleverness 
of their policy and administration tlian to the force of their arms. 
It is only of late years that they have had hard battles to fight, 
especially against the Sikhs, who were organized and manoeuvred 
u])on the system of European tactics ; but they had no enlightened 
head, they were divided into parties, and there was no unity of 
action and intention previous to and during the sanguinary 
struggle ; nevertheless w hat difficulty the English had to reduce 
them ! If they Imagine they wdll have less with the Russians and 
their auxiliaries, they w ill make a serious mistake ; and it is be- 
cause? we consider them more formidable that w(' recommend the 
English not to wait for their first attack behind the Indus if 
they manifest any aggressive intention. This river is a line of 
defence of which they ought to avail tlnanselves only as a last 
resource, after they had been forced back upon it. It w ould be 
dangerous to hazard on its banks the issue of the first conflict for 
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the Indians, accustomed to look upon this splendid stream as an 
impregnable barrier, would be paralysed at seeing the Russians 
cross it, and the English might from that moment consider them 
as lost to their cause. 

To avert such a misfortune they ought at once to establish 
themselves strongly on the right bank of the river at those excellent 
positions of Peshawur on the north, and Shikarpoor on the south, 
and establish their influence in the neighbouring provinces in such 
a manner that on a given day they could reckon upon the sincere 
and energetic co-operation of the chiefs, or be in a position to anni- 
hilate them in case they should refuse to come to their assistance.* 
This ought to be the prelude to vigorous oftensive operations against 
the Russians ; and in case th(;y should attack them on the less acces- 
sible side, that is to say, by Ralkh, Khulm, and the Hindoo Koosh, 
after having ascended the Oxus, the English should occuj)y Kabul 
in time, leave there a small corps of occupation, and advance with 
the mass of their forces in two divisions to receive the enemy. The 
first of these should march on lleibak and dispute the passage of 
the Hindoo Koosh ; the second should take the route from Rainian 
to Yekkenholing, and from thence descend the fertile and })opulous 
banks of the Delias, as far as Balkh, whence it would turn to the 
right towards Khulm, and fall upon the enemy's rear when lie 
was well in amongst the mountains. 

It would be difficult for the Russians to meet these combined 
attacks, especially if the English should succeed in interesting the 
warlike inhabitants of these countries in their cause, or awci them 
into observing a strict neutrality. Their adversaries would, it is 
true, be able to watch the valley of the Delias with a 
but it would w^eaken their force ; this and other circumstances 
would make an attack from the Russians on this side less 
dangerous than on the south. Let us consider therefore what 
C/Ourse the English would pursue if they were menaced on the 
south. They ought to march upon Kandahar without delay and 
defend the approaches to that city, which w^ould be easy 
enough on the Herat road by reason of the mountains and the 
nature of the ground through which this road runs. In case 
of a defeat they could fall back on the Bolan Pass, taking care 


♦ This course has been followed by the English since this book was written. 
—Ed. 
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to lay waste the country behind them and destroy the roads; 
and then, shoidd the fortune of war continue against them, they 
would still have the Indus to cover their retreat. But let them 
not d('])ond too much upon that river as a barrier ; let them bear 
in mind the opinion of the Lacedaemonians, who would not surround 
their town with a w-all, because in their opiniem the best rampart 
was a good army. I..et the English j)repare theirs. In either cas(% 
according to the dircH’tion of the attack, Kabul or Kandahar ought 
to be occujued and defended by them. They might |>ossibly repent 
having neglected this means of safety ; for the Russians, if they took 
either, might from thence reach the banks of the Indus at a point 
where they w’cre not expected, and cross it without firing a shot. 

The clever diplomacy of the English in Persia would also ma- 
terially assist theni and create a powerful diversion in their favour; 
they have attached to their cause the nomadic population of the 
south of the empire, who would rise at the first signal and excite a 
fi‘eling in the country that might threaten the existence of the 
reigning dynasty, which so many princes ])ensioned by the British 
(iovennnent hope to overthrow ; and the minimum result to the 
Sliah would be the loss of a portion of his kingdom. It is pro- 
bable thendore that potentate w'ould look twice, and w ould require 
ample guarante(‘s from tlie Russians before he engaged in an en- 
terj)rise that might have such fatal consequences for him. An 
invasion of India with his assistance would be an advantage to 
Russia only, w ho would take the lion’s share ; and Persia would 
alienate a j)owt'r w hich has on so many occasions prevented the 
Russians from si'izing some of her finest ])rovinces. Persia can 
liave nothing to fear from the English until she sees them masters 
of Herat ; having then one foot in Persia on this side, like the 
Russians in the north on the banks of the Araxes, they would 
show^ themselves equally exacting. 

But to reckon u})on the sympathies or the hatred w^hich the 
people of (Central Asia might entertain either for the English or 
Russians would be extremely hazardous ; the stability of the 
sentiments of such a poj)ulation could not be depended upon for 
any length of time, and, 1 repeat, that the success of an invasion 
of India by the Russians is above everything a question of money : 
nevertheless, supposing the Afghans to have been w ell bribed, it 
would still, as I have already remarked, be absurd to place con- 
fidence in them. However, it is for the English to be on the 
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alert, if they are not already so, and prepare while they have tlic 
opportunity to meet events that might otherwise, at a period more 
or less distant, disturb their rule over a vast fertile and populous 
empire. 

Before concluding these remarks it may be useful to say a 
few words respecting the roads which traverse the country in- 
habited by the Eiinaks and the Ilazarahs of the Paropamisus. 
The Afghans, whether coining from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar, or 
Herat, never venture into the mountainous district of those intrepid 
and hardy nomadic tribes ; but the difficulties of the ground here 
are not so great as they have been hitherto represented, and when- 
ever the Afghans in former times directed their steps that way, it 
was always to pillage and massacre the inhabitants ; the result is, 
that in the present day the Hazarahs look upon them as wild 
beasts, and treat them accordingly ; and the Afghans prefer 
making a long circuit from one town to the other to exposing 
themselves to the chance of meeting with certain death by taking 
the direct road. An European army, whose chief had the tact to 
ingratiate himself with the Khans and interest them in his favour, 
might, I think, advancing with prudence, march through their 
territory without meeting w ith any serious impediments ; water 
can be procured at every step, and at all seasons sheep and fruit 
are to had in abundance, Jind a sufficient quantity of grain at a 
moderate cost ; the jiasturago is excellent, and the cavalry could, 
if necessary, complete its remounts with great facility from the 
splendid studs of the Hazarahs. 

The mountains, which are the cause of so much alarm to the 
Afghans, might be avoided by following the course of the rivers 
and the valleys, and several positions fortified by nature would 
soon fall into the hands of the Europeans, fur a few shells would 
inevitably dislodge the natives from these fastnesses. From the 
numerous details I received from persons who had travel h'd 
through these countries during a period of many years, as w ell as 
my owai observations, I am of ojiinion that there are two easy roads 
on the north and centre to Kabul, and one to the south direct to 
Kandahar. 

The first is from Herat by Chekeheran, Derzi, Ser Mourghab, 
Ganimet Hazaret, Deregez, Khorram, Bamian, and Kabul. 

The second from Herat by Feiz-abad, Obeli, Khojachesb, 
Shcherek, Doulet-yar, Hassanek, and Deh Zingy. Three roads 
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diverge from the latter place ; the first, and to the north, passes 
by Yekkenholing, Bainian, and Kabul; that in the centre by 
Dirazgul, Barek Khaneh, Kaleh-mirvalee, and Kabul ; that on the 
cast passes through the villages of Alayar-beg, Guzeristan, and 
Narvar, and rejoins the Kabul road at Ghuzni ; no obstacles of 
any importance would be encountered on this road. Another 
route goes direct from Deh Zingy to Kandahar, by Mcidan, 
Dell Koodi, and Derevat. 

With regard to the third, instead of reaching Kandahar by 
Giran and \\^ashir, time might be saved by taking the road 
through Sakhar, Teirereh, Giilistan, and Goorek ; but the moun- 
tains are rugged, the country unsettled, water is scarce in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar, and caravans never go by this route. 

It would be easy for the English to make a road from Shikar- 
poor to the llelmund. If what I heard during my residence 
at Kandahar was true, the English advanced posts are established 
to the north at E)adur, this side the Bolan Pass ;* to the west 
Khelat Nassir Khan is subject to them, and a hundred sepoys 
suffice to maintain order in that country ; the Emir of the 
town, in the pay of the Gompany, administers the judicial power 
under the surveillance of the British resident, who himself ma- 
nages its finance. The distance between Khelat and the banks 
of the llelmund is not more than forty, or at the outside, forty- 
five parasangs ; the route winds across steppes which in these 
days are almost a desert during eight months of the year, 
but anciently well-])opulated and provided with water at all 
seasons ; the sandy desert encroaches but little, and in small 
patches along this road. Nothing therefore prevents the English 
from follow ing the example of the Russians and digging wxdls at 
stilted distances, and establishing around them small agricultural 
and military settlements ; by this means they could quickly reach 
the llelmund, and then they would be only six or seven days’ march 
from Herat. The continual passing to and fro of the caravans 
from Persia and Turkistan would soon make this tract of country 
very prosperous; the traffic to India at the present time makes a 
long circuit by Kandahar, and that road from being unprotected 
is very far from secure, so that the merchants would eagerly take 
advantage of this shorter and less dangerous one. f 


* This is not the case. — Ed. 


t See Appendices. 
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For the information of those persons who take an interest in the 
affairs of Afghanistan I will now throw a rapid glance at the re- 
spective positions of the sovereigns amongst whom the three prin- 
cipalities of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat are divided. 

The Emir Dost Mohamed Khan, an Afghan chief, of the 
tribe of Barukzye, reigns over that of Kabul, and holds the first 
rank in Afghanistan. Circumstances, but more especially the in- 
fluence which in his absence w^as obtained by his son Akbar Khan, 
considerably diminished that of the Dost himself ; since his return 
from India his authority has paled before that of the heir- 
presumptive, who is all-powerful in political and other matters. 
This will probably continue until his father’s decease, when diffi- 
culties will arise, of no ordinary kind, before he can consider 
himself firmly established as his successor ; and if his courage is 
equal to the task, it is more than can with truth be said of any 
of his other qualifications. Dost Mohamed has ajipointed this 
prince his heir, only because his mother belonged to the noble 
tribe of Popolzyes. He has an elder brother, by name Mohamed 
Efzel Khan, who has been excluded from the throne because his 
mother was of low extraction — of the mountain-trilx^ of the Bcn- 
geshis. Everything leads to the belief that when the time arrives 
this chief will in all probability stoutly dispute Akbar’s accession to 
power, and the other brothers are no less ambitious than he is. 


Mohamed Efzel Khan. 
Mohamed Azim Khaii. 
Mohamed Akbar Khan. 
Goolarn Haidar Khan. 

Sultan ^ 


Shir Jan Khan. 
Mohamed Akrem Khan, 
Mohamed Sheri f Khan. 
Mohamed Emin Khan. 
Khan. 


The three first arc said to be the bravest of the Emir’s sons, and 
Akrem Khan the most sensible and intelligent.'*' Goolarn Haidar 
Khan is Dost Mohamed’s favourite ; but the Afghans speak of 
his partiality for him with as much dissatisfaction as tiiey were 
wont to do his preferencce for Akbar ; and, in a sjiirit of opposi- 
tion easy to be understood, they oi)enly express their sympathies 
in favour of Efzel Khan, who on his mother’s side represents the 


* Both Akbar and Akrem have died 
since this was written, and Goolarn 
Haidar, the eldest surviving son, is now 
the acknowledged heir of the Dost, but 


being notoriously of a weak and irre- 
solute character, he will very poorly 
supply his father’s place. N awab .1 ubbar 
Khan is also dead,- lii). 
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people, and on his father’s the chief. This prince, perfectly aware 
of the difficulties of his position, has taken a quiet line of his own, 
and no doubt bides his time. He is highly spoken of for his 
intelligence, courage, and noble sentiments. 

These princes are not the only ones w^ho will be ambitious to rule. 
Several brothers, nephews, and cousins of the Dost might be added 
to the list. The first that should l)e mentioned is his cousin Mo- 
hamed Zeman Khan, who, after the disasters of the English in 
] 841 , held for a few months the supreme power in Kabul ; secondly, 
his son Shoojah-ed-Dowlet, the murderer of Shah Shoojah-el- 
Moolk ; thirdly, Shemseddin Khan, who has the repu tuition of 
being the bravest of the Mohamedzye chiefs ; lastly, the Nawab 
Jubbar Klian,'*' the brother of the Dost. He is the most knowing 
and the cleverest man in Afghanistan. For twenty years before the 
English invaded his country he was their friend and correspondent ; 
but after their arrival at Kabul they displeased him, and he 
joined the ranks of the insurgents. His son Abdul Ghyaz Khan 
is also in some repute ; and these two are the kings of every 
intrigue at Kabul. 

Such are the men whose schemes Mohamed Akbar Khan will 
have to contend with during his father’s lifetime, and who at his 
death w ill probably meet him in arma But who is to conjecture 


* Wc had prtiviouiily heard of the 
ainiii])lo (diameter of our liont, Nawab 
Jubbar Khaii; and even found him, on 
jKjrsonal acquaintance, to be quite a 
patriarch. He heals every ditference 
auion^ his many turbulent brothers : 
himself the eldest of his family, he luis 
no ambitious views, though ho once 
lield the government of Cashmeer, and 
other provinces of the Dooranoe empire. 
Uis brother, the present chief of Kabul, 
luus reejuited many services b}^ confis- 
cating his e.state ; but he s})eak.s not of 
his ingratitude. He tells you that God 
has given him abundance for hi.s wants, 
and to reward those who serve him; 
and there are few pleasures to 

being able to give to those around, and 
to enjoy this world without being 
obliged to govern. 1 di.scovered, dur- 
ing my stay at Kabul, that the Nawab 
ass limes no false character, but expres.ses 
himself as he feels, with sincerity. 
Never was a man more modest and 
more beloved : he will permit but a 


single attendant to follow him, and the 
people on the high and byc-ways stop 
to ble.ss him ; the politicians aasail him 
at liome to enter into Intrigues, and yet 
he }M)ase83cs the respect of tlie whole 
community, and has at the present mo- 
ment a greater moral influence than any 
of the Barukzye fauiily in Afghanistan. 
Ilis manners are remarkably mild and 
pleasing; and from bis dress one would 
not imagine him to lx-! an influential 
member of a warlike family. It is 
delightful to be in his society, to wit- 
ness his acts, and hear his conversation. 
He is particularly partial to Eimopeans, 
and mtikes every one of them his guest 
who enters Kabul. All the French 
olScers in the Punjab lived with him, 
and keep up a friendly intercourse. 
Such is the j^atriarch of Kabul ; he is 
now about fifty yeai-s of age ; and such 
the nuister of the house in which we 
were so fortunate na to dwell . — Extract 
fnm Ennica* ft Tr<tv€ls into Bokhdra, vul.i, 
pp. 134 and 135. — Ed. 
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even the possibilities of an Afghan succession ? The chief who is 
at the height of power one day may have his eyes put out or be 
in his grave the next. There is no stability, no fixed principles 
of government, no law of primogeniture, or other definitive rule 
which points out and establishes the succession to the throne. 
Every act of administration is a temporary expedient. There is 
no regard for the future ; and authority, being neither the privilege 
of birth nor the reward of merit, is often, nay, almost always, 
wielded by the most clever, though perhaps most unprincipled, of 
these warlike chiefs who can seize it. 

As far as regards the succession to the principality of Kanda- 
har, it is quite as uncertain. Some months after its evacuation by 
the English, Kohendll Khan, brother of the Emir Dost Mo- 
hamed, having overcome Sefder Jung, son of Shah Shoojah- 
el-Moolk, who held it under the suzerainty of the English, seized 
the government ; and if this chief has not had so much to contend 
with as his relative of Kabul, in re-establishing tranquillity in his 
dominions after his restoration, it is owing to the privileges which 
he conceded to the Sirdars and Mollahs. He mixkes such a 
point of conciliating the latter that they may, generally sj)eaking, 
be considered as the real governors of Kandahar; the Khan is 
indeed bat a mere intermediary between them and the ])eoj)le, and, 
.short of being personally menaced, he takes care not to do any- 
thing without having first asked their advice. On the other hand 
he has a great deal of trouble with the Hazarahs of Pooshtkoh, 
in the north of his territory, and is obliged to maintain a force of 
2000 cavalry to keep them in check. He is also obliged to abstain 
from taking any course whicli would be likely to affront his 
nephew Akbar Khan, and above all, from having any communica- 
tion with ttie English, which would be the signal for an immediate 
attack upon Kandahar by his ambitious and dangerous relative. 

Kohendil Khan is in some degree under the influence of 
Persia, where he was hospitably received during the three years of 
his exile; he seeks, in concert with her, to overthrow Yar Mo- 
liamed, and hopes to seize the principality of Herat, and give 
it to one of his owm brothers.* Up to the present time he has simply 

♦ It may be remembered that ouc of under the guarantee of Russia, which 
the principal causes of the Afghan war had for its princijial object the cession 
was the discovery of a treaty entered of Herat to the Kandahar chief. The 
into by Kohendil Khan with i’ersia, original draft of this treaty, which was 
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intrigued with a view to this object ; for an armed manifestation 
would bring down upon him the enemies he has most to dread : on 
the north, Mohamed Akbar, who would not probably remain an 
indifferent spectator of the ruin of his father-in-law ; and on the 
south the English, who would scarcely permit the affairs of Herat 
to be altered in any way that would increase the power of Persia 
or the Ikirukzyes, until the latter are completely in their interests.* 
Kohendil Khan is so thoroughly persuaded that the English will 
again occupy Kandahar, that, in expectation of their return, he 
has 800 beasts of burden always ready in the neighbourhood of 
the city to transport himself, his treasures, and his family, to 
Persia, liven if these fears should not be realized, they may 
cause him serious inconvenience ; for as he is always levying 
taxes on the community with the view of filling his crofters, in 
anticipation of liis flight, and never pays any one but his treasurer 
and his mule-drivers, who are to help him off, he is far from 
popular. 

When the linglish took Kandahar in 1839 they doubled the 
tax('s ; and Kohendil Khan on his return made no alteration, 
alli'ging that as the Afghans found no difficulty in siitisfying the 
(leinands of the infidels, they ought to consider themselves fortunate 
not to have them still further increased by their legitimate sovereign .f 
T^lie argument was specious ; but the English paid with great punc- 
tuality th(' government officials, and the Khan does not. They 
doubled their pay ; he reduced their siilaries to the original rate. 


never foriiiully executed, may He seen 
in the Afghan Blue Book of 18dS- 
:’.9. Kd. 

* After the death of Yar Mohamed, 
Kohendil Khan sent two expeditions 
against Herat, and was only tleterred 
from laying formal siege to the city hy 
the interference of Persia in favour of 
tin; now ruler Syud Mohamed Khan. 
England ha-s only so far exerted her 
jjowor up to tlie present time with re- 
fi}>ect to this inatU.‘r, that she luis ob- 
tained a formal engagement from lYrsia 
not to send an army agmust llenit, un- 
less the place be threatened from the 
eastward and assistance bo demanded 
hy the governor. At the present mo- 
ment a very difficult cpiestion has iunseii 
with regard to this place. Dost Mo- 
hamod occupied Kandahar on the death 
of Kohendil Khan, and afterwards ad- 
vanced on Hoi’at to avenge the murder 


of his son-in -law Syud Mohamed Khan, 
ui>on the present ruler ]Slohamed Yous- 
souf Shah. Persia, considering this de- 
monstration to absolve her from her 
engagements to England, hajs responded 
to the call of the present ruler for assist- 
ance, and is now (May, 185t>) in pos- 
session of Herat, and marching on the 
road to Kandahar. A collision between 
them and Dost Mohamed’s force is thus 
verj" likely to arise. — E d. 

t M. Ferrier wtis misinformed on 
this point, for the taxation under the 
English was considerably less than 
under the Sirdars. The actual assess- 
ment, half in money and lialf in kind, 
wjis maintained on the old footing esta- 
blished by Nadir Shah, but remissions 
were granted for fully one half the re- 
venue to meet the expense of enter- 
taining a body of 2000 Doorauee horse. 
— Ed. 
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Under the English rule extortion was unknown ; with the Khan it 
has become permanent. The result of this will probably be a revo- 
lution, that will save the English the trouble of turning him out. 
Half the population of Kandahar has fled from his tyranny ; and if 
it continues the town will be deserted. lie has endeavoured to 
check this emigration at the frontier, by seizing the runaways and 
fining them heavily ; but this was a short-sighted policy, for, with- 
held by force, they will be the first to revolt. 

Kohendil Khan and the other Afghan chiefs, the Shah of 
Persia, the Belooches, Sikhs, and Mahrattas, are agreed on one 
])oint, namely, their hostility to the Lmglish ; but they have never 
been able to originate and carry out any plan for acting in concert 
and striking a blow which would shake the power of the Feringhees. 
They have temporised and been fiilse to each other, and when 
they have fought have been beaten in detail. This system lias 
been fatal to them ; for England is crushing at the moment I am 
writing the most important of the confederates on the banks of the 
Sutlej. The empire founded by Runjeet Singh will in a short time 
exist only in name ; the power of the Mahrattas and the people 
of Scinde is gone ; and if the Afghans are not on their guard, they 
will fall into the net which England will sjiread for them, or exhaust 
themselves in continual conflicts or intestine quarrels, which must 
eventually end in tluur complete subjection. Kohendil Khan is 
well aware of this, and would not be sorry to secure the sympathy 
of the English unknown to his owm allies ; but the chances of this 
double game might turn against himself; the English govern- 
ment could very well receive his advances without promising to 
entertain them, and abandon him when it was their interest to do 
so. The ties of blood would not prevent Akbar Khan from taking 
his revenge if he only suspected that his uncle had any treasonable 
inclinations, and the Shah of Persia, whose influence contributes 
greatly to keep him in power, would withdraw his support directly 
he api)eared to abandon the common cause ; if, contrary to these 
speculations, Kohendil Khan is not deprived of his throne in his 
lifetime, his death will be the signal for many a bloody episode 
amongst the various competitors for the principality. IIis sons, 
brothers, and nephews, are all resolute and determined characters, 
and each of them has a party devoted to his cause. In this country 
the right of succession is considered to rest rather in the brother 
than in the son, and this accounts for the fact that Koliondil 
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Khan reigned after his two half-brothers, Poor dil Khan and 
Shir dil Khan two others still survive, these are Rahim dil Khan 
and Mehr dil Khan, who aspire to the succession. The Kanda- 
harians have the following opinion of their three principal Sirdars, 
viz. : that Kohcndil Khan is a good general and has never been 
beaten ; that his brother, Rahim dil Khan is loyal, eloquent, and 
persuasive ; and that Mehr dil Khan is wise and a good counsellor. 
All these brothers have had tolerably large families, and the 
following is a list of their children : — 

The SU71S of Poor dil Kluin. j The son of Shir dil Khan, The sons of Koliendil Khan, 

Mir Efzt^l Khan. Mir Ahmed Khan. Mohamed Sedik Khan. 

Ahdool Waat Khan. Mohamed Omar Khan. 

Ahdool lla8Honl Khan. (Thirf prince is insane.) Mohamed Osman Khan. 

Sultan Ali Khan. 
Abdoolali Khan. 

Goolam Maheddin Khan. 


'Jhc sons of Paihim dil Khan, 

Moliaiued Alem Khan. 

(Jot (lain Mohamed Khun. 
MohaiiK'd Sawar Khan, 
(loolam Hakhu- Khan. 
Mohamed Kooli Khan. 


The S07is of Mir dil Khan, 

Khoch dil Khan. 

Shir Ali Khan. 

Moonaver dil Khan. 
Mohamed Hoossein Khan. 
Ali Akim* Khan. 

Ali ABker Khan. 

Fethi Ali Klian. 


To these princes must be added Mohamed Kooli Khan, son of 
Futhi Klian, vezir of Shah Mahmoud ; he lives at Kandahar, and 
is highly respected ; he served the English faithfully, and their 
siqiport will probably not be found wanting to him. But if the 
succession conies, as the Afghans think it will, to the prince w^ho is 
dear to them by reason of his many good qualities and straight- 
forw^ard conduct, it w ill, without doubt, be left to Rahim dil Khan,t 
and after him to his brother, Mehr dil Khan. 

The dissensions in the family of the Suddozyes, of which 
the Mohamedzyes took advantage to raise themselves to power, 
contributed more than foreign wars to precipitate the downfall of 
the dynasty of the great Shah Ahmed. Ihiited at first, discord 
was introduced amongst the Mohamedzyes, when, after having con- 
quered, they had to divide the kingdom amongst them ; but their 
quarrels did not prevent them from forming a league against the 


* I’oor dil moans the full-hearted.” 
Shir dil means " the lion-hearted.” — 
Ei>. 


t Ihdiim dil Khan is now the only 
surviving brother. He has been super- 
seded in power by Dost Mohamed. — Ed, 
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common enemy whenever they were menaced, and in this has 
consisted their strength up to this day. This was easy so long as 
there were only the nineteen sons of Payendeh Khan upon the 
scene, but their posterity in Kabul and Kandahar amount already 
to three hundred and seventy-two sons and grandsons, amongst 
whom a good understanding is more hopeless than amongst their 
fathers. They will fight desperately for power, and this will pro- 
bably fall into the hands not of the bravest, but the most prodi- 
gal ; for in Aghanistan, more than anywhere else, is the conscience 
swayed by gold. To gain partisans, all these princes by turns 
flatter and caress the Sirdars, and these individuals ])rofit by the 
offers that are made them to secure their co-oj)eration, raising 
their pretensions accordingly, and augmenting their price in propor- 
tion to the importance of the services re(|uired ; hut more tlian one 
of them, instead of supporting the chief who has paid him well 
beforehand, will perhaps become his most dangerous enemy, and 
raise himself to power over the bodies of the family of the very 
man to whom he has sworn fidelity. 

The principality of Herat fonns, with that of Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, what we call Afghanistan Proper; and there, in 1842, 
expired the Suddozyc dynasty, for Shah Kamran, great-grandson 
of the Shah Ahmed, was strangled in prison by ordcT of his Vezir 
Yar Mohamed Khan, who, as I have already observial, reigned 
in that principality till his death, under the title of Vezir 
Sahib. AVhat I have stated elsewhere respecting him incon- 
testably proves the administrative talent which he possessed. x\fter 
the death of his master, order and tranquillity, which had not 
existed in Herat for many years, were re-established. His alli- 
ances wnth the Hazarahs and Usbeks, and still more the mar- 
riage of his daughter with Mohamed Akbar Khan of Kabul, gave 
him up to the time of his death a certain preponderating influence 
in the affairs of (Central Asia ; but such ties are so little respected 
that this marriage would weigh very little against the decisions of 
either party if any circumstance occurred detrimental or beneficial 
to his interests. If Kohendil Khan had not been for a long pe- 
riod the declared enemy of Yar Mohamed, his alliance with the 
princes of Kabul would have been sufficient to make him so. As 
to the Shah of Persia, there is very little sympathy between him 
and the chief of Herat ; neither is he ostensibly hostile. Yar Mo- 
hamed acknowledges his suzerainty in a manner perfectly nominal, 
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niid notbin*^ in(licat.es tb(i probability of a l)etter understanding 
between tbem. 

Of the tlire(* sons of Yar Molianied Khaii, only one, the Sirdar 
Syud Moliamed Khan, is old enougli to govern ; but he is wanting 
in tlie talent necessary to ('liable him to succeed his father. After 
tlie VY'zir's death, then'fore, it is not unlikely that one of the 
Sirdars of Kandaliar will try and s(‘lze the reins of powcT ; but 
tills must he with tlie connivance, and possibly the assistance, of the 
Shah of Persia, who will nev(‘r allow such a prize to fall into any 
hands inimical to his own influence, "rhis polic'y would meet with 
the ap})robati(>n of Hussia, for that power would not c(3rtainly like 
to lliTat in the possession of any chief or party which could at 
any moment, by a litth? maiueuvring on the part of the English, 
bi‘ induci'd to take an int(‘rest in their cause. It is, however, 
highly improbable that more than twenty y(‘ars should elajise 
befon' tilt' forces of the (kmipany will again appear in Afghan- 
istan : tlK‘V will in all likelihood b(‘ called then' bv tin* (’hii'fs 
and Sirdars, who will from time to time Ih' disputing and fighting 
for the sujHvnu^ authority in one or other of the principalities, 
or the English will take aihaiitagt' of some eireumstanee arising 
out of their own policy to invade it omv more. They are clever 
in originating sueli opportunities, and when tlieir flanks and rear 
are sufliciently prot(‘et('d, will not fail to take* advantag-e of them ; 
at the ])ivst*nt moment tlu' extension of the Ibatish frontier on this 
side would be useless so far as tlu' s(‘(*urity of India is concerned, 
but the English would without doubt prefer being ready to meet 
tii(‘ (‘vi'iitualitit'S of a llussian invasion. Taught by previous 
disasters, they will not, as in advance into tliese wild and 

unsi'ttled eountric's unless their communications are secured : they 
have acted since then more cautiously and with more method ; and 
if (‘ver they invade the territories west of the Indus they must be 
governed by the laws of prudence as well as of courage. They 
have established trtei>-dc-pont at Peshawur and Shikarpoor, and 
this is the only measure which d(Miotes any ult('rior jiroject on 
their j)art. Hut time will show if 1 am mistaken in my opinion of 
their intentions. 

Since the occupation of Afghanistan by the English, the discus- 
sions that have arisen in consequence of that event in the periodi- 
cals and daily papc*i-s have proved that the real interests of England 
in Central Asia were jn^fectly understood by the unfortunate 
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Burnes. The advice which he ^ave of strengthening and firmly 
establishing the power of the Mohamcdzyes was a measure of 
sound policy, and would have secured for ever the influence of the 
government of Calcutta over Afghanistan ; we have indeed only 
to refer to the events of which that country was the theatre in 
1838 to be convinced of the justice of this opinion. The armies 
of Kandahar and Kabul united might have easily seized Herat, 
which was stripped of everything after the retreat of the Persians ; 
the imbecile Shah Kamran might then have been replaced by 
a brother of the Emir Dost Moharned. Tlie English would by 
this means have had, through their allies, an immediate and de- 
cided influence over Persia ; but the Court of Directors were too 
avaricious to be satisfied with an extension of influence. They 
were anxious to aj)propriate the finances of Afghanistan, and this 
induced them to invade that country — a most unjust and im- 
politic act ; but instead of its serving as a rampart to their 
Indian possessions, which they had erroneously hoped it would, 
it proved a gulf which swallowed uj) their soldiers and th(‘lr 
treasures, lliis hard and unj)leasant lesson has not made tlnmi 
renounce invasions for the future : it is true they protest that 
it is their intention to nunain on the line of the Indus; but 
are they likely to stop short on such a temjding road? Never- 
theless, the pr(‘ss of India state that th(‘ Afghan question, as it 
was conceived and understood by Burnes, is to be reiuiwed ; and 
that the government is to take advantage of the friendly feeling 
manifested by Dust Moharned, and enter again into negotiations 
with their old antagonist.* 

This may be j)ossible ; but sliould it be so, the Emir w ill not 
have with him tlu* consent of the masses of the people. Ills lean- 
ing to the English has already lost him popularity ; and too 
great a manifestation of that feeling would again endanger his 
throne. 

However, be this opinion accurate or otherwise, Russia cannot 
but be alive to her })osition, and many persons are anxious 
to know what barrier she am oppose to tlie increasing influence 
which must flow from these mjgotiations amongst her neighbours 
in Asia. The answer to this is, that the ('zar is in no respect 

Since this wfis written a general or agent lias been sent to reside at 
treaty of friendship was formed with Kabul. — Kd. 

Dost Moharned in 1855, but no minister 
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belniifl His rieiji^hbours ; his motto, like that of tlie Romans, is, 
(Conquer to avi>i(l surrender let the English give him time, and 
we shall see whether his plans are well conceived or not. He 
only waits for the fall of the (Caucasus, to strike his talons into 
Afghanistan. The repeated blows that he hiis inflicted on the 
former country sufficiently prove that he wishes to terminate the 
war there, and carry his arms into l^urkistan, which lie has already 
encircled with a chain of fortresses. The distance from thence to 
Herat is short and the road is easy. If the Persians are not 
masters of it, and do not open the way, the Russian army in 
ten days can do so, and, once at Herat, who can foresee where 


they will stop ?* 


* Since the rihovc vviih written, nuit- 
t('rs liave Ixani nnMlifi<*tl in A iglianistan 
much as 1 ha<l ant iciputtMl, cxci^ptintr 
tliat tlni career of Mohainoil Akl»ar 
was cut slioi't wlien lie was on tin; 
point of eiiLTaoin^^ in a war witli the 
I’hif'lish ; he was ]>ois()ne(l in 
}lis hrotlicr, (Joolani Haidai’ Kiian, suc- 
ceeded liini Its Vezir at Kal)ul, aiul he 
stands precisely in the same position with 
re^/ard to Ids elder Iti’other, Mohained 
Efzel Khan, as Mohained Akhar did. 
la'ss ohnoxious, liowt'ver. to the Kipi,'- 
lish than that chief, he lists the (*j)]>or- 
tunity of coining to some (toinproinise 
with them, though he cannot make 
any great concessions, as the Afghans 
would not sulfer it. 'i’he English. (»n 
their side, after passing the Indus at 
J’oshawur, have ailvaiuaal against the 
Moinuiid mountaineers, and engaged 
in an in-cgular hut sangidnary contlict. 
ddieir mountains are the hulwarks of 
Kahul, and the subjugation of the one 
would prohahl}^ he followed l>y the 
invasion of the other. 

In Kandahar, though Koheiidil 
Khan is dead, affairs have remained 
very nuieh as they weiv; and tliis is 
not snrjirising, for tlie Faiglisli can 
advance with greater facility ami }>romp- 
titude upon this jioint of Afghanistan 
than upon any other. The Khan was 
suc(’ecded in the governniont hy his 
hi-othor, Yar Mohained Khan died 


in lH.o‘2, when the Persians imme- 
diately pre])ared to besii'ge Herat, not- 
withstanding the rejiresentatious of 
England. Her attention was more esjte- 
eially exc-ited hy this demonstration 
as it was coineideut with an inroad of 
.ooou Hussians into Turcomania. This 
corps njarelie<l along the banks of the 
Attrak tlirongh the Goorghan to chas- 
tise the Turcoman hordes of the Ya> 
m(*nts, who had in the jn'evious year, 
1S51, earned tire and sword into 
the Russian settlement of the Ashonn- 
adeh, situated at the entrance of the 
Ray of Astrahad. Tlie English fear- 
ing, and with reason, that they might, 
in conjunetion witli tlie I'ei'sians, ad- 
vance as far as Herat, gave tlieir ulti- 
matum, and u}>on this the Russian 
troops suspended tlieir march ; but 
this halt is only a temporary njea-sure, 
and I have no donht that, sooner or 
later, the ulterior events will one day 
be realized in the inaniier I havo 
jtointed out. In order tliat the reader 
may not suppose that 1 have prophesied 
after this fact was known, 1 must refer 
him to the .fo'inml iic C'nnsfioifinnp'c of 
the bth and 11th of July, 1847, in 
which will be found two ludicles sent 
by me to the editor; they contain a 
summary of my opinions on Afghan- 
istan, and are identical with those 
eiiunciateil in tiiese volumes. 


2 I 2 
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PrepanitioiiF? upon d(.‘j)arturo — The Autlior roceivas liia ptissporf from 
Moliained — Leaves Herat — Shekwaii Ktissaii — Yar Moliaiiied's letter 
to Dad Khali — Tni'eoiiians on the road — Kariz TooiLnt Sheik .Tain — 
Mahinoodahad — Hedireh — Herds of deer — Siiigijest Arrival at Meshed - 
lodleetioiis on the Author’s journeys - - Advice to travellers in Leiitral Asia 
Old acapiaintances Mollali Mehdi and Dr. Wolf — Hussein Klian HasUi — 
A Russian Ri>y — The Author leaves McsIumI — Cauiduct of a Persian oflieial — 
Fidelity how looked u])on in Persia — miierifahad — Cor}>ses on their way to 
Kerhelali -- A presia’vat ive ay;ainst ev(‘ry evil - - Kaduinf.jah — Persecutions of 
the Ghehers hy the Imanin Ite/a — His foot print on the' rock — Kishapooi- 
■— ]')readful state of that town from cliolera — Zaffonronnee - I )ilTi(.-ulties (»rtlie 
road from snow — Suhzawar — Mcliir — AIuy-een<>on — Al>haHahad — Meyoine(‘d 
— Shah-rood — Deh-inollah — Dani/.^han — (li'ievanecs of the Sorhas - - Tn-at- 
ineiit liy their colonel — Goosheh -- Scinuoon -- T!k‘ .\uthor meids with the 
English ritio'ijv — Lasgird — with the Hazarahs — Deh- 

iieinuck — Kishlak — Eywaiiee Key — Katoor-ahad — Teheran. 

I PASSED a few more days at Herat, oeciipied in making 
preparations for my journey, and without beiii^ in the least 
interfered with or watched as I luul been dtirin*!: my first visit. 
When not thus (*ii;ga^'ed, I enjoyed the sociedy of my friends the 
Sirdar, Hadji Futteh Khan, and As.sad Khan, wliose kindness 
was uninterrupted to tlu' last moiiuuit of my stay. The former 
obtained for me an official letter to the (aimiiiaiidaut of the 
frontier, an escort of two horsemen, and a passport, in which Yar 
Moharned set forth the vile eonduet of the Sirdars of Kandahar, 
with a view of making it public. The following is a translation of 
the vezirial Icdter : — 

“Tiie object of this {crz-l-rali) passjiort is to inform you that the 
very exalted and hlgh-placx'd Monsieur, the (general Ferrier, the 
hero, the companion of bravery, is arrived at Herat, with the 
intention of going to Peshawur. Aftm* having visited this city on 
two different occasions, he took leave of us and directiid his steps 
to Kandahar. We liad heard witli certainty that the above iiariKul 
geruTal arrived at his destination, when, after an absence of 
several months, lie returned to the city of Herat, and then made 
serious complaints against tlie Sirdars of Kandahar. They took 
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from him all his property, and prcvoiitod him from continuing hfs 
journey and he now returns to us, saying, ‘Here I am, destitute of 
everything.’ During tlie time of his stay at Herat the laws of 
hospitality have been observed towards him, and he, having 
requested permission to return to his own country, has chosen the 
route by Mcslu'd. As the above-named general has request(‘d 
to have two guides with him, I have acceded to his wish ; and 
they have orders to conduct him to the district of Toorbut Sheik 
Jam, from which place they are to return to Herat. I have 
written these lines in order that all seeing them may remember 
me and obey. Salut^ition.” 

Shi'ku'mt^ Novemb(‘r 27th. — Already described ; arrived in 
miserable weather. 

J\N.%srni^ November 2Sth. — Already described. On the frontier 
of Herat. I went in search of the Sirdar Dad Khan the com- 
mandant of th(‘ fortr(‘ss, and presented him with two letters of 
n'comnuMidation, one from his brother Shiran Khan, the other 
from the Vezir Sahib. The first runs thus : — 

“May the very exalted Dad Mohammed Khan, the companion 
of honour, be joyful I This day the very elevated and very 
exalted (Teneral Ferrier, the hero, will leave Herat; God grant 
that on his arrival in tlie district of Kooh Sevieh you will pay the 
utmost res])ect to the exalted hero above nuMitioned, and will 
observe towards him tlu' laws of hospitality, and, at his departure, 
you will send with him two men to accomj)any him to Kooh Sevieh, 
who shall see him sate and .‘<ound as far as Toorbut Sheik Jam, 
whence tluyv shall return. Take care that in regard to this order 
nothing be neglected ; as to the tolls of the roads and custom- 
houses, give orders that he is not to pay anything. He is to be 
allowed to pass on quietly to his destination.” 

The Turcomans w(mv scouring the road that I was to travel the 
next day, and tlu'y had plundered several caravans in the course 
t)f thci few preceding days: thererore, Dad Klian advised me to 
wait for a ])arty of a dozen horsemen, expected from Moorgaub, 
on their way to Meshed, and travel in company with tlicin. It 
proved fortunate tliat I did so, for a caravan that started from 
Kussan on the 29th, in defiance of his warning, was met two 
hours from the phu’e, and all tin* travellei's w(n’e carried off into 
ca])tivity. 

Kariz^ November 30th. — A halt already described. The expected 
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party not having arrived, I set out with the escort of two liorse- 
men, and my servant Moharned whom 1 left at Herat when 1 
went to Kandahar, and engaged again when 1 n^turned. We 
got our arms ready, but had tlie good fortune not to nuicit any of 
the depredators. 

Toorhut Sheik Jam^ December 1st. — A place already described. 
It rained in floods at sunrise, when we mounted our horses. 
Dervish Ali and Rehmet Agha, the soldiers that W(u*e to escoil 
me, at first refused to start, pretending that tlie rain was impiin*, 
and tried hard to persuade me to give them a good pilau and 
wait for fine weather ; but as 1 paid no attention to their remon- 
strances, and started without them, it ended in their following 
me in a desi)erate passicm, storming against Europeans and their 
eccentric habite ; in truth it recpiired some resolution to bravt^ 
the storm, but it was just because I thought the Turcomans would 
remain under shelter somewhere, that 1 seized the o])j)ortunity of 
getting over the most dangerous part of the road. My con- 
jectures proved correct ; for after an hour's riding, we came to a 
place covered with fresh horsedung, indicating plainly that they 
had just been driven from the spot by the torrents of rain ; when 
they saw this, my escort were as loud in their praises of me as 
they had previously been the reverse: but it was after all an 
interested move ; they did not wisii to los(\ by carrying tli(*ir 
perversity to extremes, the little pres(‘nt which they expected me 
to make tliem at i oorbut, wluu’e, according to orders, they were to 
leave me and return to the frontier. This Wcis a very severe day’s 
work, the weather continued deplorable, and we arrived at our 
halt as wet as if we had ridden through a river. 

Mahmoodahad, December 2nd. - A halt already described. We 
found the gates of this small fortress closed ; it is one of the best 
in Persia. Ihe Purcomans had within the last eight days made 
several attempts to take it by surprise, and no doubt the inha- 
bitants thought that we were in league with them, for they refused 
to open the gate, and threatened to fire upon us if we did not 
quickly retire ; there was nothing to be done but obey the in- 
hospitable mandate, so, though destitute of provisions for ourselves 
and horses, we took refuge in the tomb of the nephew of the Imaum 
Reza, situated m^ar the road, and remained exjiecting the Turco- 
mans, who luckily never came. 

Iladeerahy December 3rd. — ('aravaiiseral already described. 1 
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never before saw such an immense number of deer as on leaving 
Mahmoodabad ; the plain was covered with them, each herd con- 
sisting of several thousand head. Here we should have had to keej) 
a forced fast, if a shepherd whom we met had not given us some 
of his black bread and a little milk, which sustained us till the 
next morning. 

Sangbiit^ December 4th. — Already described ; at this place we 
found the cholera. 

Meshed^ December ath. — Described on my previous visit We 
arrived just in time to escape the Turcomans, but w'cre once more 
in the midst of the cholera ; — it was worse than ever at Meshed. I 
thought little of it, as I had been the last five months in countries 
where it was common, but the population here was in a state of con- 
sternation, and to this cause of alarm was added the despair of a 
great many families from a very difl’erent one. A great many 
of their children and relatives had recently been carried off in a 
chapaoul, that the inhabitants of Khelat-nadir had committed 
almost under the town walls ; these cruel marauders had pillaged all 
the neighbouring villages, and the desolation Wiis general. It is true 
that in having reached the capital of Khorcassan, I could not consider 
myself as out of danger, but I w'as fortunate to be very^ nearly in 
safi'ty. AVlieii I deteniiined to cross Afghanistan, I had not acted 
under any delusion as to tlie dangers or trials that aw aited me ; but 
then there was before me the ciiance of reaching Lahore, and that 
object sufficed to decide me. Unhappily the hostility to the 
English had not subsided in AfghanisLin when 1 arrived there, 
and I still look u])on it almost as a miracle that I escaped from 
the hands of the natives ; I should infallibly have paid for my 
temerity with my life, if I had not been so much accustomed to 
Asiatic habits and character. I succeeded in dissembling my fears, 
and seeming to believe that the rights of hospitality w ere sufficiently 
sacred to guarantee my life and property ; the fact of my l)eing a 
Erenchman 1 never ceased to declare, though 1 could have con- 
cealed that fact, as well as the object of my journey to Lahore ; 
but the least inconsistency in my story — and, once departing from 
the truth, it is easy to fall into one — would have been fatal to me. 
To the Afghans a subject must always be stated simply and 
without affectation ; it is equally dangerous w ith them to appear 
too humble or to try to domineer. A ceitaiu manner must be 
preserved, which keeps them at a distance — a natural dignity 
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devoid of presumption : they must be conversed with as suits 
their limited intelligence, — sensibly and firmly, without cither 
arrogance or stiffness. Their plain, coarse good sense, delights 
in a conversation conducted clearly and in few words. Going* 
amongst them with our French ideas of superiority in all and 
everything, if I had sliown myself discont(Mit('d, or even siir- 
j)rised, at their inaiiiKU's and ideas, I should have considiu’ably 
augmented my difficulties, and probably lost my life. My inflexi- 
bility witli the Sirdar Mohamed Sedik Khan very nearly did so, 
and it was a lesson by wdiich 1 prolited ; a little humouring 
enabled me to retrieve the false step 1 had mad(% but it was 
not easily done. An Kuroj)ean who has lived much with Asiatics 
and knows the Persian language thoroughly — who is not of a fair 
complexion, and wdiose (‘yes are lu'itlu'r blue nor green — might, I 
think, by dressing like the natives and conforming to their customs, 
travel amongst them as a Persian merchant, and conceal his 
nationality, esj)e(‘ially if he took care to ))rovide himsidf with a 
good supply of articl(*s of small valu(‘ for sale; but he who cannot 
unite all these re(|uisites had better acknowledge w hat he really is. 

\\dien 1 retunH‘d to Meshed, ] again saw my old acajuaintances 
Mirza Mohamed, the Tajar Bashi, and the Knglish agxmt Mollah 
Mehdi. I'he latter was furious against Dr. W olf, w ho had pub- 
lished a letter in an Eastern pa}H*r, saying that Ik* had converted 
the Alollah to (Jliristianlty. ‘'Jlow," lu‘ said, “could I, a llebnwv 
by birth, and by force a Moham(‘dan, how could 1 he converted by 
tlui mediation of that crazy man? It would be to exjose mysidf 
to the resentimmt of the fanatical population of this town. May 
the head of W olf be coviTcd with cinders, k/ia/n'sUr bt' i<rr-(usf(^ 
may he go blind, koor ^7/c/V'(/, for having told such a falseiiood ! ” 
1 could only console him by })roinising to send a letter from him to 
Dr. Wolf, in which lie would desire him to riitract his stateimmt. 
By the int(u*vention of this worthy man 1 made tlui ac(|uaintam*e 
of the learned Kazi of Herat, Mohamed llassan, w ho furnished 
me with most valuable information on Afghanistan. His son, 
Akhond Zadeh Saleh Mohamed, was mixed up w ith almost every 
act of policy of the hhiglish in this country. 

I saw also the envoy from Khulm, Mohanu'd Hussein Khan- 
Kashi ; he was the only person in the house of S*r Alexander 
Burnes at Kabul who escaped the frightful massacre in it by the 
Afghans, in November, 1841. Lastly, Deen Mohamed Klian, 
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(‘ouBin of Yiir Mohained, and renowned for liis daring valour; but 
bis political career seemed finished, though he was young, for 
when I saw him he was nearly blind. I also had great pleasure in 
conversing with Yoosoof Khan, son of the famous Sirdar Kalesh 
Khan, chief of the tribe of Taymoonis, who took so great a part 
in the events of the siege of Herat at the beginning of this centur) . 
1 found at his house an original, who was called Pellatou, and said 
hi) was a do(‘tor from l^egu, but nothing in his physical conforma- 
tion denoted that nationality ; he had the Georgian type strongly 
marked, spoke Turkish and Hindostanee with facility, and was 
going to Hokhara and Kokan ; 1 always thought he was a Russian 
spy. The Imaum Jumeh of Meshed, the last person that I 
visited, is a h'arned and tolerant man a rare thing amongst the 
Mussulman priesthood of IVrsia ; he entertained me much with the 
eccentricitit's of Dr. Wolf, who was anxious to convert him. The 
(lovernor-vicnieral of Khorassan, Assaf Doulet, received me with 
as much kindness as he did at Nishapoor. One of his sons, the 
Salar, Genera l-in-tihef, had left a fortnight before with some 
troo])s to chastise tlu' inhabitants of Khelat-nadir, and retake from 
tl)(*ni the captives of Meshed, whom they had carried off shortly 
before my arrival, and Assaf requested me to join him and assist 
him witli my advice, for Khelat nadir is one of the .strongest posi- 
tions in Persia. The cauq) of the Salar was then pitched a little 
b('youd Ivoochan, and on tiic t)th of December 1 set oft’ in that 
direction, accompanied i)y my servant and Islam Beg, servant of 
the (lOvernor-Chnu'ral ; th(‘ latter was j>rovid(‘d with an order in 
olu'dicnce to whi{ii we were supjdied with fresh liorses at the 
different villages, and therefore travelled hist, crossing by turns hill 
and dale, cultivations, fallows, and desert, with many ruins in 
all din'ctious, and a succession of fortified village's surrounded 
with orchai’ds, watered by abundant streams, reaching into the 
disbince. \\i) ])assed Shinaran and Ameerabad,* but the ra- 
pidity with which we travelled day and night made it impossible 
to collect any information respecting them. In twenty-four hour's 
we reached Koochan, where we learnt that the Siilar had left 

There wjis a i'ameus sio|^o of tliis Shoe and ( Jeiieral Uui’owski. The latter 
j)lac*e ill tlie Khorassan eamj*aip^n of ^vas afterwards killed at the siege of 
Abbas Mirza in An Knglisli Ilorat, on the ramparts, and Ids body 

.sergemit, Hiiy ward, undcM’ Colonel Shoe, exehanged for some sheep to FiitteU 
was killed bore. The Persian tr»»o[)s Khan! — K d. 
were under the eommaml t»f Colonel 
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with his force the previous evening, and was then at Dcregez — 
therefore there now lay between us and him a large tract of 
ground, which was in the possession of the insurgents, it was con- 
sequently impossible for a party of only three to undertake to 
cross it ; having learnt also that Assaf ’s son intended to march 
thence direct upon Khelat without retracing his steps, I returned to 
Meshed, after a stay of four-and-twenty hours at Koochan. From 
Meshed I could get to Khelat more easily, and with greater safety ; 
but Assaf Doulet was so ill with the gout that he could not 
receive me. I'oreseeing that it would be a long blockade, and 
being very anxious to reach Teheran to rc'st and recruit my health 
before the winter, I wrote to him for his permission to go on, 
which lie gave ra(i with the greatest kindness. 

December ISth. — A certain Mirza Ibrahim sent for me on the 
part of the Govenior-General, and read to me a note from the 
latter, apologizing on tlu^ grounds of severe illness, for not 
receiving my farewell visit ; he also informed me that Assaf 
Doulet had ordered two guards to accomjiany me to the borders 
of Khorassan, and had sent me a talikeh^ or order, for jiro- 
visions to be served to me at every village for five men and 
ten horses, as far as Teheran. That was all that the Mirza 
communicated to me, although he w'as desired to give me 
fifty tomaiims for my journey to Koochan ; but to execute 
that part of his instructions did not suit his book, he hopi'd 
to keep the greater part of the sum himself; nevertlu'le ss, his 
embarrassed manner and awkward insinuations led me to infcT 
the generous intentions of Assaf Doulet. Mirza Ibrahim tried 
hard to persuade me to write to him, and ask him to grant me a 
sum of money, in addition to the order for provisions, but as I 
conceived that would be a dishonourable step to take, I ilecisively 
refused to do so, and he then said he should wTite for it in my 
name, whether I consented or not, and obtain the sum in question ; 

I quitted the room, leaving to him the responsibility of doing as 
he pleased, but reserving to myself the right to protet against the 
proceeding. If he had induced me to act in accordance with 
his views, he would probably have given me half the sum sent, 
and kept the rest himself ; thus cheating me of ten or twelve 
tomaums and laughiog at me besides — such are the habits of 
Persians. In their country fidelity is looked upon as a want ()f 
common sense, and the grossest dishonesty as a proof of intelli- 
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* ^ence or capacity, ziringL However, the rascal was disappointed, 
for he had for^^otteri that it was necessary to induce the treasurer 
to join in this knavery, aud the latter arrived at my rooms with 
the money about sundown ; he told me that the Mirza had tried 
several times that day to persuade him to trust him w^ith the 
payment of the sum in question, hut he suspected his intentions, 
and therefore chose to brin^ it himself. I presented him with 
ten tomaums as a recompense for his honesty. Mirza Ibrahim 
was furious that I made no present to him, and complained 
bitterly of my bad conduct tow^ards one who had taken so much 
trouble in my affairs. 

“ What !” said he, “ you have the face to present part of this 
^dft to the tr(*asurer, and ^ive me nothing; me! who have taken 
so mu(*h troul)le about your affairs. This ignorance of the usag-es 
of well-bred pi'ople, denotes that you have had a very bad educa- 
tion, and have very bad manners ; and it is not astonishing that, 
wnth such a wretched intellect, you should have been robbed and 
])lun(lered by the Afghans — that w'ill be the case wuth you wherever 
you go */’ and he finished by a siiower of insults and maledictions, 
proving his ex(‘essive disapj)ointment and prodigious want of 
money. I replied ironically in the most flowery style, andwdththe 
bombastic meta])hors in which tlie Persian language abounds, 
that the resources of my intellect were in no way equal to his. 

“ 1 thank you,’’ I concluded, for sharj)ening my wnts ; you 
gave nu^ a useful lesson, and, rest assured, I shall j)rofit by it, 
to get you recoin])ense(l in the right quarter. The example of 
the Afghans is, 1 see, considered a good one for Persians to 
follow ; I congratulate you upon having let me know’ that you 
are amongst the number of imitatora” In execution of my 
threat, I sent his letter, and a copy of mine, to Assaf Doulet^ 
from whom he received a severe reprimand, and it was only at 
my intercession that he escaped the bastinado. To revenge him- 
self, he made out my talikeh without including the dzireh^ or order 
for provisions ; but I insisted, and he was obliged to add them. 
There is more j)osslbility of disputing with the Persians than the 
Afghans, and j)rovided you can reckon upon the protection of 
the Russian or the Rritish ambassador at T'eheran, they must 
always be firmly met, for, in a question of money, they will 
trample you underfoot the moment the least concession is made 
to them. I remained at Meshed till the 2()tli of December ; on 
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that day, everything being r(‘ady for my departure, I determined 
to leave on the morrow. 

Sherifabad, December 21st — six parasangs. 1 left on the 
right the road to Derrood, by which I had come to Meshed, and 
took the one to the left. Two hours of jdain and four in the 
mountains ; it was very cold and the snow fell thick, but, never- 
theless, several friends accompanied me to the foot of the mountains. 
After we had left them my escort lost the road, and we wandenul 
over the fields till niglit, when we rcaclu'd Sherifabad, a small 
village of about fifty lic'artlis, with a caravanserai-shah, at which 
a caravan of pilgrims had arriv(’d before ns. They kept howling 
“ Va Ali !” all night, and we could not sleep. This caravan was con- 
veying twenty cor]^ses to interment in the lioly grcaind of Kerbelah, 
and though the deal coffins were lined with cloth prcj)arcd with 
naplitha, tlie effluvium was pestilential ; tlu‘ ])ilgTims however ap- 
peared not to perceive it, and man and beast slept pell-mell 
amongst the miserable remnants of mortality. Oik' old fellow 
having washed his fac'c and greasy hands in a dish, was going to 
throw^ the w’ateraway, when a pilgrim came up to him, and, begging 
for it most humbly, drank it off w'ith (extraordinary relish. Not a 
soul there but myself saw’ anything sur])rising in the sickening 
action, w hich sec'irn'd to me most (enormously filthy : but one of my 
guards told me that the old fellow’ was a highly vem'rated Syud, and 
that in swallowing’ his ablutions, a ])erson would absolut(‘ly be ])r(‘- 
served from every (‘vil moral and jihysical. A fi'W moiin'iits after, 
the dirty washing-dish was fi]l(‘(l with an enormous ])illau, with 
w’hich a score of hungry fellows satisfied tlieir hunger, without the* 
slightest disiiKelinatioii, much less disgust : thes(‘, how(‘ver, an* tlu‘ 
j)eople who c()nsid(*r as imj)ure all those who are not Shiah 
Mussulmans like thems(’lves, and shun all contact with th(‘m. 

Kadinn-ijab , Decemb(*r 22n(l — s(‘V(‘n ]>arasangs — in the moun- 
tains. We w(er(e in the saddfie two hours Ixefore daybreak, find 
there being a thick fog, had scarcely left the gates wlum my 
guides lost tluhr way again ; two days in succession we wxna; 
really the sport of fortuiu^ ! we caiiie round to the village again 
without susj)ecting it, and started once more. This day’s journey 
was disagreeable enough, continual uj) and down hill. Kadum- 
gah, the halt for the evening, is a little village on the mountain- 
side, inhabit'd by Syuds, being, on account of the sanctity of their 
origin, exemj)t from taxes ; they refused to give im the djireh 
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to which my talikeh ^ave me a right, {intl even refused to admit 
me within the walls, because 1 was an infidel. I w(mt, therefore, 
to a caravanserai -sliah on the plain, where I was ])r()vidcd with all 
1 wished for. This village is one of the places to which the 
Persians make pilgrimages, because, according to them, the 
Imaum Reza, compared with whose miracles those of Mahomet 
and Our Saviour are as nothing, here roasted a thousand Ghebers 
out of a j)opulation then amounting to fifteen hundred, and after- 
wards, by effi(‘aeious iiK^ans, converted the remaining five hundred 
tr) the true faith. It would take up far too much time and 
s])ac(^ to n‘late all the Imaiirn’s miracles here, hut the two following 
ar(‘ fair examples of the value of the rest, liy simply raising the 
forefing(‘r of his right hand, he arrested in its progress a huge 
stone, hurled at him down the mountain hy the Ghebers in the 
liopt' of ernshing him ; tlu" stone is at this day surrounded by 
a rail of silver gilt, and is inneli venerati'd by Mussulmans. 
Another enclosure contains the Iinaunrs footprint, three inches 
(h»ep, in the rock! This was to ])erpetuate the rememhrance 
of his passage' there, and Inmce the name of the village — 
lufdfnn, sp'j) ; fjah, jdaee. Shah Abbas embellished it, but there 
is uothiiig now hut som(‘ magiiitieent sycamores and a mined 
nios(|ue. 

Ni^hapoor^ December 23rd — four parasangs in a sandy but 
very fertile jdaiii. I never remember to have felt such a distressing 
impression as that which came over me on my arrival at Nishapoor. 
Tli(^ chohM’a had not spared a single family, and it was desolate. 
The sky was dark, and on tlie mountains covered with snow was 
a most singular and gloomy effect of light and shade, and a 
sadness came over me whicli harmonised entirely with the mourn- 
ful scene on which I gazed. In the middle of a cemetery near 
the (iastern gate of the city, a hundred corpses lay, with their faces 
exposed, extended on the snow awaiting their burial ; their unhappy 
relatives were weeping and wailing round them ; and there were 
not gravediggers enough in the place, so the mournful work went on 
slowly. What a subject for a painter was there ! I entered the 
splendid caravanserai as quickly as possible to escape from the 
dreadful spectacle^ but there again was a scene of fearful affliction. 
The sufferers with the cholera, and the terrified creatures who 
were not yet stricken, were making heartrending supplications to 
de])recate the wrath of 1 leaven. I retired to the farthest corner of 
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a stable, endeavouring to isolate myself from the misery, hut thei'e, 
as elsewhere, 1 found victims in tears ami agony excited by 
terror. The deputy-governor of the town had transported his 
household into a halakhaneh^ belvidere, of the caravanserai, where 
lie thought the air might be pure; there he fasted, prayed, and 
performed mummeries of all kinds that the fear of death could 
suggest, and though at the time he lived in dread of his last 
moment he actually cheated me. After having asked for, and 
received the payment for the provisions to which my talikeh gave 
me a right, he suddenly disappeared, and I never received them. 

Zaffouromiet^ December 24th. — As the governor did not show 
himself this morning, I could not obtain the escort to which I was 
entitled to replace the one that had returned to Mesh(*d ; I started, 
therefore, with two servants, as 1 had hired a second for tlu* 
journey. It w\as late when we left, the weather very bad, tli(^ 
snow deep though melting, and the road so frightfully broken uji 
that our horses had infinite difficulty in getting along. Aft(‘r 
riding three hours, we lost ourselves in the middle of a plain 
covered with snow that concealed every trace of tlic road. .At 
last, as it ceased to fall (juite so thick, I could distinguish several 
villages on our left, and to them we directed our steps. The 
gates were closed, and our sliouts were answered by the app<'arance 
of about a dozen men on the walls, ariiu'd with firelocks, and 
threatening to shoot us ; tlu^y ordered us to retire as quickly as 
possible, if we w^ere not prepared to receiv(' a disagn'ceable salut(\ 
These poor devils actc^d thus, first, from fear of th(» Turcomans 
and Kurds, who had l)een pillaging their territory for the last two 
mouths; and seccmdly, to preserve themselves from the cholera, 
with which they had not yet been attacked. Our position was 
critical, but we could not hesitate, and continued our road ; a 
peasant whom we met an hour afterwards, warned us to make a 
circuit to avoid the Kurds, who were in ambuscade in a d(*file 
we w(Te going to pass through. This piece of servic e d(‘served a 
reward, agd 1 was on the ]M)int of giving it to him, when lie 
foolishly said that he belonged to the village from which we had 
been driven away ; thereupon, in spite of my reiterated orders to 
the contrary, my servants gave him a show(T of blows, and then 
recommended him to take tlieir compliments to his hospitable 
townsmen. We continued our road according to the directions 
that the poor fellow had given us, and at midnight I arrived, 
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without any unlucky rencontre, at ZafFourounee, and established 
myself as best I could in the ruined caravanserai. 

Subzawar, December 25th. — The cholera, though on either side 
of it, had not attacked this towa 

Mehir^ December 26th. — A halt already described. 

Muzeenom^ December 27th. — This halt has also been described. 
Here I met Prince 81iapoor Mirza. The cholera showed itself 
liere in a very singular manner : out of one hundred and four 
deaths, two only were men, old and sickly ; eight were children 
under six years of age ; and all the rest women. 

Abbamhad^ December 28th. — I trusted myself to Prince Shapoor 
Mirza for this dangerous day’s journey. We set off in the dark, and 
at first lost the road, but reached our halt in the evening without 
further ac(?id(‘nt 

Meyomeedy December 29tli. — The prince wished to rest a day at 
Abbasabad, and, to my gi'eat regret, I started alone, for the road 
to Shah-rood is not safe ; it is rarely that the Turcomans are 
not u})on it. I reached the halt., Miyane-desht, without mischance, 
but tlie inhabitants having warned me that the Turcomans had 
b(*en in the town in the morning, and were hanging al)out the 
neighbouring inount^iins, I did not think it wise to put up there, 
and pressed on to Miyameed much fatigued. 

Shah-roody December 30th and 31st — ^\"e saw the Turcomans at 
a distance, but they appeared to have game in hand, and did not 
trouble us ; it was a very long day from Meyomeed to Shah- 
rood, the horses were very tired, and 1 thought it prudent to give 
them the rest of a day, which wc passed very uncomfortably. 
The animals were up to their bellies in water in the carav^anserai, 
and our rooms were exceedingly damp and cold. An hhiglish 
courier Cxame in in the course of the night, and from him I had the 
first Euro{)ean new^s that I had heard for eight months. 

Deh Mollahy January 1st, 1846. — The year begins for me once 
more in the midst of the vicissitudes of fortune, and the fati<rue 
iind peril of Asiatic travelling. 

January 2nd. — The snow' fell thick and fast, the 
horses stumbled at every step ; it was necessary to reload them 
at every few paces, with the mud up to my knees. The trouble 
of getting along exceeded everything I had previously met with, 
especially near the town, wdiere the road w'as worst cut up. 
Having by incredible exertion reached the citadel, I found an 
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impediment of a very different sort under the walls. A crowd 
of the serbas of the battalion of Damohan, who were loiteriiiG^ 
there, learning from my servants that I was a frenchman 
going to Teheran, tormented me with their entreaties to lay 
their grievances before the Shah. Their story was a sad one. 
Their pay was nine years in arrear, though their colonel, Heza 
Kooli Khan, had received it, and they refused to march for 
Khorassan unless they were ))aid half the amount. The coloiud 
had refused to give them anything, and several had started for 
TTdieran to lay their case before the Prime Minister. Pursued 
and brought back to Damghaii by order of Keza Kooli Khan, th(*y 
were tortured according to their various degrtu's of culj)ability in 
his eyes ; some were bastinadoed, sonu' lutd their beards cut or 
their mouths slit. 

The colonel hearing of my arrival was terribly frighttuunb and 
sent his nephew to mo with his compliments and an exca^llent 
dinner, to secure' my neutrality. I acknowledge' to my shame, 
the dinner ternj)teel me anel I ate it ; nevertheless, to se't my con- 
seaence at ease on my arrival at Teheran, 1 related the case te) the 
minister, but it w^as one of ve'iy little im])ortance In Pe'rsia, and the' 
colonel remained in his commanel. 

G(mhe](.^ January 3rd. — Ile'avy siie)W', bitte*r e*ole], and nothing 
te) c^at. 

Aliceh/on^ January 3reL The same'. 

Semnoon, January r)th to 7th. — I had j>assed the mountains, and 
w^as about two hours’ ride from the' town, whe'ii I obse'rved with 
ine^x])ressible joy in the distance a hewseinan in the Kure)}je'an dress. 
As 1 elrew nearer I saw that it was Mr. Taylor TTunnpson, secre- 
tary to the British Ix'gatiem at Teheran. J hailed him in French, 
and great was his surprise to he'ar that language so well spe)keii 
by a Turcoman ; for, having assunuid their habit in its minute^st 
particular, bearel anel all, he did not at first recognise me in the 
Iccist. AVe had a long- ediat and then e'.emtinued our respective 
routes ; he was ge)ing to Astrabad to watch the Ilussians anel the'ir 
intriguers. After being so lemg deprived of any intercourse w ith 
Europeans, it is easy to imagine the })leasure that 1 felt at hearing 
news of ray country once more, and that from an acepiaintance. 
1 found Semnoon in the midst of the mourning- of the Moharrem, 
and there was not a single caravan to join ; my baggage-heirse was 
fjuite brokern down. At last I made an arrangement with some 
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Sunni Ilazarahs, who were also going to Teheran, and I proceeded 
with them the next day. 

Lasgird^ January 8th. — Here I met with the last episode of 
my journey, and it very nearly proved tragical. An Ilazarah 
wanted to take away the horse for which I had paid him the hire, 
because his pack hurt him ; this my servants opposed, and a quarrel 
began. A score of Ilazarahs soon came up to the assistance of 
their countryman, and blows fell like rain on the backs of my 
two servants ; though an European I also was in no small danger 
of personal maltreatment from the l>rutes, who are men in name 
only, when I put a stop to their demonstration by levelling my 
gun at them ; the remedy had a miraculous effect ; they all slunk 
off, and I kej)t the horse all the way to Teheran. 

Ueh^nemuek^ January 9th. — Plenty of mud on the road, and 
nothing to eat at the halt. 

Kishlak, January 10th. — Torrents of rain had fallen here for 
four days, and so destroyed the usual road that it was impossible 
to travel upon it. I took the upper one, close by the foot of the 
mountains ; it w^as very much sounder than the other, but flinty, 
and at the mouth of a narrow' defile w'iis broken by a foaming 
torrent, which we had great difficulty in crossing. We arrived at 
tlu' halt w ith every thread dripping, and found it full of water. 

.TJgivance Keif^ January 11th. — Two hours before I reached this 
])laee one of my horses fell down and died.,, He w as still breathing 
when a flight of crow s settled upon him. 

Khatoorahad^ January 12th. — A rather large village, situated 
opj)osite to Essan-Einir. 

TKiiniiAX, January 13th. — I reached Teheran after having 
crossed one of the ranges of the Elburz. After such a long* and 
perilous journey I felt much the necessity of rest, and occupied 
myself during the time I remained in the capital in arranging 
my notes. These pages are the result of my labours, and I trust 
that some portions of them may interest the reader. 
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On Lurtstan. — Extracts from Major Rawltnsok’^ Notes m a 
March from Zohah to Khuzistaii, 

Luristan is divided into two provinces, Luri-Bnznrg and Tjnri- 
Knclnik, the greater and the less Lnristiin. The former is the 
mountainous country of the Bakhtiyans, stretching fre^m the fron- 
tiers of Ears to the river Dizfiil ; the latter is situated between tlie 
river and the plains of Assyria, being bounded to the N. and S. by 
Kimuinshah and Susiana. This ])rovince of Luri-Kuchiik is again 
divided into two districts, ]?ish-kuh and Pushti-kiih, the country 
before and behind the mountains, referring, of course, to the great 
chain of Zagros; and Pusliti-kuli thus represents the Masabadiin of 
the geographers,* except that perha])s at present its northcjm front i(;r 
is somewhat curtailed. 1 entered this territory of Piisliti-kiili a-t 
Chsirdawer, a plain stretching N.W. and S.W. to an extemt of about 
twelve miles in length and five in breadth, and alighted at the tent 
of Jemshid Beg, the head of a tri])e of Khizil f Kurds, who have 
been long located at ("diardawcr, and incorporated into the extensive 
tribe of Faili. 1 was mucli pl(3ased with the fiank and open d(3- 
moanour of my host, so stj ikingly at variance witli the moan and 
cringing courtesy of the Persians, and eyen, though in a less degr(*e, 
of the Kirmanshtih Kurds. He welcomed me to his tent with ev(‘ry 
evidence of disinterested kindness, and seemed to tax Ids powers to 
the utmost to do honour to his Firing! guest. These black goaPs- 
hair tents are of all sizes, from the petty cabin of the niyat to th(3 
spacious and commodious abode of the hakim. The size of the tent 
is computed according to tlie number of poles, which often extend 
to ten or twelve, at a distance of 20 feet from each other. A largr* 
apartment is thus formed, which is divided into a number of different 
chambers by means of matting ; and the diwan-khanah, anderun,J 
place for servants, kitchen, stable, and sheei)fold are thus all in- 
cluded under the same roof. Around the diwiin-khanah are S})read 
coarse car[)cts of ITiyat manufacture, and in tlie centre is dug a 
deep square hole for the fire. In the tent of Jemshid Beg the hole 
was filled with chips and large logs of wood, and above were piled 
huge branches of trees to the height of several feet, and the mass of 

* The name of Masabadiin is now un- f A con’uption, I fancy, from Khizr, 
known in the country. the MuHelman of Elias. 

t The inner apartment for the women. 
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combustibles, when ignited, threw out, as may be supposed, such a 
heat that it was with difficulty 1 could remain in the tcuit. 

Between tlie twelfth and seventeenth centuries the province of 
Luri-Kuchiik was governed by a race of independent princes, who were 
named Atabegs. The last prince of this last royal race, Shah-verdi 
Khan, was removed by Shah Abbas the Great, and the goveramciit 
was granted to the chief of a rival tribe, Ilusein Khan, with almc>st 
unlimited authority, and with the title of Wiili, in exchange for that 
of Atabeg ; his deseendants have retained the title, which in Persia 
is almost e([uivalent to royalty ;* and though their power is now 
greatly weakened, they still affect a rojail style in their manners 
and establishment. Owing to the intestine divisions of the family , 
ITsh-kiih, which is by far the fairest portion of Luri-Kuchiik, has 
been wrested from them, and placed under the direct control of the 
Kirimiushah government. Pushti-kiih, however, still acknowledges 
th(‘ sway of the Wfili ; and sinca^ the death of Muhammed Ali-^Iirza, 
JI asan Klein, who had enjoyed this dignity, had yielded a meri) 
Tiominal allegiance to the crown of Persia. Shortly before my visit, 
howevcT’, a breach had taken place in the family between JIasan 
Klijln and his twt) eldest sons, and, the tribes being divided, the 
Kirmiinshah government had taktai advantage of the moment t<_> 
interfere, by supporting the sons against the father, and thus to 
estaldish a partial influenco over tin* country. Hasan Khan, there- 
fore, had been formally deiK)sed, and Ali Khan and Ahmed Khan 
a]»poiiited joint W.’ilis in his jdace. The old man, for he was 
ujnvards of jiinoty years of ago, took tefuge with a small bodj^ 
<.)f adherents among the Arabs of the Assyrian plains, where, for 
some time, he battled all the attacks of his enemies ; and lately 
the Pliyat, finding that they alone wore the party likely to suffer in 
the struggle between their rulers, and the consequent extensitm of 
the Persian authority over them, have obliged the father and sons 
to he reconciled, and Hasan Khan now again governs the terntory 
of Piishti-kiih with the ])Ower and energy of an independent prince. 
A\’hen the whole of Luri-Kuchuk was under the dominion of the 
Willis, all the tribes were included under the general denomination 
of Paili, the peculiar title of Husehi Khan’s clan. At present, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of Pish-kuli do not acknowledge the name in 
any way ; they liave a distinct classification of tludr own, and the 
title of Faili is applied alone to the tribes of Pushti-kiih, who are 
under tlie sway of the Wiili. The maps, therefore, are incorrect 
when they describe the whole of Luri-Kucluik as “a mountainous 
country, inhabited by the Faili tribes.” Luristfin is divided, as I 

* The title of Shall iusUtili, or King tributary princes, the Wdlis of Guijis- 
cf Kings, was assumed by the Persian titn (Geoi*gia\ Ardelaii, Liiristitn, and 
mouarch an lord panuiKmut over four Havvizuh. 
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have stated, into two provinces, — Luri-Buznrg and Luri-Knchiik. 
The inhabitants of Luri-Buznrg are now classed under the general 
title of Bakhtiyiiiis ; but originally this name merely applied to a 
small tribe, one of the twenty-six district clans among whom the 
province was divided. The Bakhtiyilris, with their dej)endencies, 
number at present 28,000 families. They comprise, exclusive of 
dependencies, three divisions, — the Ilaft Lang, the Chahar Lang, 
and the Dinarunis. Their assessment is fixed at 100 katirs (mules), 
the term katir, however, being merely conventional, and used to 
denote a sum of money, which is increased or diminished according 
to the prosperous state of the tribes and the ])()wer of the Persian 
Government to exercise authority over them. The institution of this 
assessment is very ancient, and in the time of tlie Alabcgs, when the 
province was in its most flourishing state, a katir seems to have been 
equivalent to 1000 tomans; at present it is valued at 100 tomans, 
but the govemment, for many years, has b(‘en unable to realise this 
amount, or even, upon an average of twenty years, a moiety of it. 
The following table (^see next page) describes the general distribution 
of the clans and their res|)cctive assessments. 

The main power of the Bakhtiyaris, as will be seen by this table, 
lies in the hands of Mahommed T;iki Khan, the chief of Janiiiki, 
who is a lineal descendant of Ali Mardfui Khan, the Bakhtiyari 
King of Persia, in the times of anarchy tiiat succeeded the death of 
Nadir. At the outset of Ids career he was the acknowledged chief 
of his own single tribe, and ho owes his present powerful position 
to the distingiushed ability witli which he has steered his course 
amid the broils and conflicts oi’ other tribes, lie lias done every- 
thing in his power to break the tribes of their nomadic habits, and, 
to a great extent, he has succeeded. In Feridiin he has purchased 
very extensive lands, where ho Ims founded si^veral villages ; and in 
the plain of Klim Hormuz, wliich ho farms of tho Slnrriz Govern- 
ment for oOOO tdiiuins annually, lie has also settled a vast number 
of peaceful colonists. The Bakhtiyaris pursue a ceitain extent of 
traffic. They exclusively supply Khiirzistan with tobacco from 
Janniki ; they also export a small quantity of grain, and tho Is- 
fahan market is furnished, during the summer, with mutton, almost 
entirely from the Bakhtiyari flocks. The cherry-sticks, for (chibuk) 
pipes, which grow in jirofusion among their mountains, would also 
prove to them, if steadily pursued, a most luciative lino of traffic, 
(lharcoal, gallnuts, gum mastic, and the sweetmeat named gaz, or 
gtizii,* form tho only exportable articles, I believe, which tho 

*■ The Gaz, or Gazu, which is much tho leaves of the oak tree. See Died, 
used for making sweetmeats in Persia, Sic., book xvii. chap. viii. (It is tho 
is a glutinous substance, like honey, de- manna of tho chemists. — F. S.) 
posited by a small green insect upon 
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These are probably tho Sllacenses of Strabo ; they areuue of the original tribes of Lnrl-Tluzurg. and the niune may be derived from Soloce. the ancient title of 

Scleucia or Mai^unlk. 
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country affords. The Haft Lang tribe, who formerly doubled llio 
number of the Chahar Lang, have been the victims ^f their never- 
ending conflicts with each other. For mauy years during the reign 
of the late Shah they were the ten-or of Icafilahs, and at one time, 
iudecd, threatened to put an end to the traffic between the south of 
Tersia and the capital. They have not become in any way divested 
of predatory habits, but intestine quairels have not of late loft them 
leisure to indulge in them. Tlie constitution of the Bakhtiyiiri 
system of clanship is quite distinct from that of the tribes of Luri- 
Kuchuk : in the one, each tril)e has its acknowledged chief, who 
rules over his particular subjects with despotic sway ; in the other, 
the great tribes have no regular head, hut each petty subdivision is 
governed by its own Tushmah, and they all meet us equals on gi’cat 
occasions to discuss their common interests. It is true that Moliam- 
med d'aki Khan has exerted himself much to l)r(‘ak the control of 
tlicso feudal dependants; but the tendency of his system is merely 
to merge the power that was before separately texcrca'sed into the 
consolidation of his own individual authority. Tlie great wealth of 
the Bakhtiyarls, as is the case with all nomade tribes, consists in 
their flocks and herds. They are naturally most averse to agri- 
erdture, and, until the last fifteam or twenty years, they always 
migrated in a body to the warm ])astur(.‘s of Khiirzistan on the 
approach of winter, and at the ret uni of spi ing again moved back 
to their Yaihiks around Ziirdah Kiih and along the northern skirts 
of the great range from Tsfaluin to Ibini jerd. 

In matters of leligion tle y are lax, but still they are outwardly 
Mahommedans, and ndther respect nor understand the mysti(;al 
tenets f»f the Ali I’lahis. Their languagi' is a dialect «»f the Kurdish, 
but still dilhuing in many ies])ects, and niojc* 2>ait icnlarly in tlnlr 
method of pronunciation, from any of the other modifications of tliat 
tongue which are sjioken by the different trilies extending alun**' 
the range of Zagros. 1 believe them to be individually brave, but 
of a cruel and savage character ; they pursue their blood feuds wa’th 
the most inveterate and exterminating spirit, and they consider no 
oath or obligation in any way binding when it interferes with their 
thirst for revenge ; indeed, the dreadful stories of domestic tragedy 
that are related, in which whole families have fallen by each other’s 
hands (a son, for instance, having slain his father, to obtain the 
chiefshij) ; another brother having avenged the murder, and so on, 
till only one individual was loft), are enough to freeze the blood 
with horror. It is proverbial in Tersia that the Bakhtiyan's have 
been obliged to foi cgo altogether the reading of the Fiitihah,* or 


* The first cha})ter of tlie Koran, 

used by the Mahommedans rnnch as the 
Paternoster was anciently used by us. 


Most Turkish ejiitaphs end by the words 
Fatihah ruhuu ichun Say a Fatihidi 
for his soul. — F, S. 
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])ni7or for the dead, for otherwise they would have no other occu- 
pation. They are also most dexterous and notorious thieves ; in- 
deed, 1 have myself seen instances of their dexteiity in conveying a 
liorso out of a stable in an inner court, which was particularly 
watched, and padlocked, moreover, with a chain for security, that, 
unless J had witnessed, I could not possibly have believed. Alto- 
gether they may be considered the most wild and barbarous of ail 
tlie inhabilants of Persia ; but, nevertheless, J have passed some 
pleasant days with their chiefs, and derived much curious information 
from them. 

Tho tribes of Luri-Kiichiik are far more numerous than the 
Ikikhtiyaris ; with their dependencies they numlxjr 5(1,000 families. 
The assessment of the tribes of Pish-Kiih is fixed at 120 katirs, 
oi* mules, but the distribution fluctuates at the discretion of the 
Ptu\sian governor. The tribes of Pushti-Kuh and the dependencies 
are not included in this arrangement, but have a separate amount 
of revenue assigned to them. The valuation of katir varies, as with 
the Ihikhtiyaris, aecdrding to the state of the province; but under 
the late \Vazir, ]\lirza Ihizurg, who administered the revenues with 
eminent success for alH)ut ten years, it was raised to the rate of 2t>0 
old tdmans, or ])resent currency; the 120 katirs were, 

therefore, ecjuivaleiit to 40,000 tdmans, and the amount annually 
realised fn»m rish-kiitli alone rather exceeded than fell short of this 
sum. The following table (see next page) exhibits the classifica- 
tion of the tribes and the revenue system, as observed by Mirza 
Puzuig. 

'fhe sum realized from tbo tri}»es thus amounted to 60,500 t/mfins ; 
but the goveniment possessed anotlier source of revenue in the town 
of Khorram-iibad and the crown-lands scattered over the province, 
:iccording to the following list: — 



TaAatlon 

'I'aNutlon 

Names cf IMstrk'ft. : 

in 

in 


Finney. 

Grain, 


Tuunlne. 

Kluirwars. 

n f ^ i Ih’vonue of town i 
( Crowu lands .. | 

5,000 

2,OU0 

2,000 1 

SeiinarnUi 

2,0o0 

2,000 j 

Jaidar 

1,000 

500 

Alishtar 

• . . 

1,000 

Kdh-djiftht J 

2.MU 

200 

Terlnln 

500 

70ii 

Kir AM) i 

leo 

5( H i 


i 10,850 



R<'mark8. 


Tliis consists of the 
rent of shops, gar- 
dens, orchanls, 
mills, and c us toms. 
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* If wo reckon the kharwan of grain at one toman, which in the 
usual valuation in Luristan, this will give an addition to the revenue 
of 17,700 tomans, and raise the whole amount which may be annually 
realised from the province, to 78,200 tomans. The system of revenue 
in rish-kdli is very siinj)]e ; wlien the 120 katirs have been duly dis- 
tributed among the tribes and their subdivisions, in a general council, 
and to the satisfaction of all, each subdivision deteiTuines the amount 
of share to be paid by the different camps of wdiich it is composed, 
and the Itish Safid* of each encampment collects from the diffeient 
families under his rule, according to his knowledge of their individual 
ability to contribute. l>ut in a wild country like this, where many 
of the triljcs live in a state of open rebellion, and will not attend to 
the distrilnition apportioned by the general council, the governor 
would coilainly fail in his contract to the crown, unless he had in- 
direct means of raising an extraordinary revenue to make up for many 
defalcations. Mirza Ihizurg, therefore, introduced an extonsiA’e 
system of fees and tines ; and, win* re rcjbbcries and murder were of 
almost daily occurrence, he did not want opportunities of exaction ; 
indeed he is said to have ic alized about 20,000 tuinmis annually in 
this manner, and that, too, without cruelty or injustice. Luri-Kuchiik 
is far more ca])ablc of sustaining a heavy taxation than the Bakhti- 
yaris, for, though agriculture is equally neglected, it has other 
valuable sources of ))rofft. The princi})al of these is its breed of 
mules, which are esteemed by far the best in Persia. It certainly 
(‘Xj>orts on jin average 1000 of these animals annually; and, taking 
the mean price at 20 tomans, this alone will give a sum of 20,00o 
t(')miins of yearly produce. The I’liyat drive a considerable traftic 
also, in (%arpet^i, burs or packing-bags, and all descriptions of horse- 
furniture ; they exclusively supply tlie towns of ITaniadfm, Xihawand 
and Burujird with charcoal, and their flocks and herds likew'ise aflbrd 
them a considerable profit. The great tribes of Bish-kiih, as I have 
already mcutionul, have no single chief like the Bakhtiyans ; neither, 
indeed have the subdivisions in general ; some four or five Tushmjils 
aro usually associated in the government of every subdivision ; and 
on great occasions all the.se Tushmals meet as equals, and consult ; 
so that their internal constitution, which 1 believe to be very un- 
common among the clan nations of Asia, more nearly assimilates to 
the spirit of a confederated republic than of a great feudal aristocracy. 
The Wali of Bushti-Kiili alone retains the kingly power of his an- 
cestors. Among the Lurs most of the offices of labour are per- 
formed by ■Nvomeii ; they tend the flocks, till the fields, store the 
grain, and tread out that wliich is re<]uired foi* use. The men con- 
tent themselves with sowing and reaping, cutting wood for charcoal, 

Liu rally grey -board,” the lioad of each potty enciuupinent. 
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and defending their pi’operiy against the attacks of others. Tlio 
carpets, the black goat-hair tents, and the horse furniture, for whicli 
Liiristan is famous, are almost all the work of the women. I'he men 
seem to consider robbery and war their proper occujmtion, and are 
never so well pleased as when engaged in a foray. The language 
of the Lurs diffei's but slightly from that of the Kurds of Kinminsluili, 
and a person conversant ^vith one dialect will perfectly understand 
the other. These dialects of the mountaineers of Zagros have been 
hitherto assumed by all writers as remnants of the ancient rehlevi, 
but it appears to mo on insufficient grounds ; 1 regard them as de- 
rived from the old Farsi, the Farsi-Kadim, as it is called ; which 
was a co-oxistent, but pc'rfectly distinct language fiom the Fehlevi, 
in the age of the Siisanian monarchs : certainly the Fehlevi, as we 
load it at the present day, u])on inscriptions and in books, does not 
possess any analogy with tlie Kurdish, and 1 doubt if any dialect of 
it now exists as a s})oken language, except among tin* (lahi* colonies, 
and in a few detached villages of Azerbilijjin.* The ndigion of tlic 
tribes of Luri-Kuchuk is veiy cairious, and well imu'its to be atten- 
tively observed ; for, although th(‘- foundation of all Alt llahism is 
the same, consisting in the belief of a series of successiv(^ incarna- 
tions, yet thciv have superinduced a number of hu-al super’s! itions, 
apparently of remote antiepiity. The Lurs do not atlect the slightest 
veneration for Mahommed and the Keran ; the ir only general e»l>ject 
e)f worship is their great saint Falni lluzurg ; but tlur’e are also 
several holy men amongst them,- who are eemsidereel tlie living re})re- 
senhitivcs of the Divine Ihineiplt^, and wlio are thus j(‘gard(»d ]>y 
tljoir particular disciples, witli a revei’ericei little sliort of adoiation. 
'Jdicir saeritices and tlieir mystical meetings form a sul)je(^t of miicli 
intei’est; for many of their ohservanccs are certainly to be^ traced to 
a soujce long anterior to the institution of Mediammedanism. Mae- 
eloiiald Kiiinear has noticeel tlm midnight orgies of the ( diaiagh-Kii- 
shan.| 1 do not believe tliat any sueh rites are observed at the 
present day, but meetings of tin's natuie were certainly held until 
within the last half century, aiid theie cannot bo a doubt but that 
we may recognise in them a relic of the worship of the ]nineiples of 
generation and h'cuudity, whi(di had descended tlia’uugh the orgies of 
Mithra and Aiiaitis, from the time when Sesostris erected the 
emhlems of the sexualf organs as objects of adoration, and JSemirarnis 
delivering herself to indiscriminate pleasure doubtless intended to 
fulfil a religious ceremony. § • 

Til tlio villftgo of J )iznnir, Iti parti- | J >ioil. Sic., hotfk i. clinp, iv. ; if('r«Hl., 
ciilar, the vernaciil.ir dialect certainly book ii. chap. cii. and cvi. 
rehlovi. § Diod, Sic., book ii. chap. i. 

t “ The pntterK-out of lights,” — lite- 
rally lamp-breakers. 
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Extract of Letter from Mu. McNeill to Viscount PALMEiiSTON. 
Dated Camp Ixfore Herat, April IIM, 1838. (From IRue- 
Dook, p. 85.) 

(’api'ain Viawicii coiitimioR to remain at Ualml, and I Icain from 
( aj)tain Durnes’s (‘omiuuiiications that the sueeesR of his iicgf>tiafions 
tliero will in a great measure dej)end on the failure of the Shah’s 
enterprise against Herat. At Kandahar oiir position is even more 
jnecarioiLs ; and I have the honour to enclose a translatie-n of a 
draft of a treaty lK‘tween the Shah and the ( ’hief of Kandahar, which 
it is ]n'o]tOsed to eonelude bvtlio mediation and under the guarantee 
of Russia, and which has for its object to unite Herat and Kandahar 
under a chief, who shall be nominally subject to Persia, but actu- 
ally under the protection of Russia. I am unable to inform your 
liordslii]) what ])rogress has l>een made towards the conclusion of 
this treaty, oi' what view the Shah may have taken of the position, 
in resi)ect to these countries, in which, by this arrangement, he 
Would be ])laccd ; but the treaty is siiid to have been signed by 
Kohundil Khan, and I am not witliout wry serious apprehensions 
that, even before the fall of Herat, Kohundil Khan may be induced 
to eo-(t])erate with the Shah ; while, in tho event of Herat’s being 
n‘duced, I cannot doubt that the (’hief of Kandahar will consider it 
to be for his advantage to connect himself with I'ersia and Russia 
rather than with England. 

1 therefore continue to bo of opinion that the fall of Herat would 
destroy our position in Afghmiistan, and place all, or nearly all, 
that Country under the influence or authority of Russia and Persia. 

I need not repeat to yo\ir Ijordship my opinion as to the efiect 
which such a state of things wamld necessarily have on the internal 
trancpiillity and security of British India; and I cannot conceive 
that any treaty can bind us to permit the prosecution of schemes 
which threaten the stability of the British empire in the East. Tlic 
oviden(?e of concert between Persia and h'ussia for purposes injurious 
to P>ritish interests is unequivocal ; and the magnitxide of the evil 
with which wo are threatened is in my estimation immense, and 
such as no Power in alliance with Great Britain can have a right to 
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aid in producing. Our connexi<>n with Persia has for its real and 
avowed original object to give additional security to India, and it 
has been maintained for the purpose of protecting us against designs 
of the only Power which tlireatened to disturb us in that quarter ; 
but if the proceedings of Persia, in concert with that very Power, 
are directed to the destruction of the security and tranquillity 'which 
it was the sole object of the alliance with Persia to maintain, and if 
they obviously tend to promote and hxcilitate the designs which the 
alliance was intended to counteract, 1 confess I cannot believe that 
we are still bound to act up to the letter of a treaty, the spirit of 
which has been so flagrantly violated. I do not hesitate to repeat 
my conviction, that, if our only object ^vero to preserve as long as 
jxjssible the alliance of Persia, that object could best be efl’eeted by 
preventing her taking Herat. 


Cop^ of the Draft, of a Treaty sealed hy Kohundil Khan. 

Proposed terms of a Treaty between His Majesty Malioiiiiiied Shall and 

Koluindil Khan, Sirdar of Kandahar, under tlie sciiled guarantee of the 

Russian Ambassador at Teheran. 

I, as Minister Plenipotentiary of the Russian Govenimcnt at the 
Court of Persia, guarantee the fulfilment of the following conditions 
of treaty betw^eeii His Majesty Mahummed vShah and the iSirdar of 
Kandahar : — 

1st. The Principality of Herat is to be bestow^ed hy the Hhah on 
the rulers of Kandahar, as a rew'ard for thidr faithful services j)er- 
formed to him since his accession to the throne of J^ersia. 

2Tjd. The territories and trihes at juesent subject to tlie Sirdais 
of Kandahar to he preserved to them free of violence, injury, or 
confi8cati( m. 

3rd. The Persian Government in no way to amalgamate wdth 
their owm subjects any of the Afghan trihes, gi'eat or small, nor to 
employ them upon seiwice unconnected with their own affairs ; and 
all business relative to tlu) Afghan states to be submitted by the 
Persian Govc*mment to the rulers of Kandahar. 

4th. The Prince Kamaran and his Minister Yar Mahommed Khan 
to be excluded from all participation in the councils of Persia. 

5th. Should any hostile movement be made against Kandahar by 
Shooja-ool-Molk, the English, or the Ameer of Cabul, aid to be 
afforded by the Shah to the Sirdars. 

dth. In the evemt of the sons or brothers of Kohundil Khan 
coming wdth an auxiliary force to the royal canq>, no violence or 
injury to bo in any way offered to the persons or property of them 
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or tlioir followers, and none of them to bo detained as hostages, with 
the exception of a single son of Kohundil Khan s, who will always 
remain in the service of the Shah. 

7th. A (contingent of twelve tliousand horse and twelve gnus to 
bo sup] died by the Kandaharees to garrison Herat, receiving pay 
and rations from them, and to assist the Shah on occasion of service. 

8th. On the arrival of treaty duly ratified at Kandahar, Ma- 
hoinined Omar Khan to be immediately dispatched to the royal 
presence. 

9tli. After the presentation of this prince, the necessary money 
for the outfit of the horse and artillery to be made over b}" the 
rersian Oovcmmeiit to the Sirdars of Kandahar ; Sirdar Mehrdil 
Khan to be then sent with a thousand horse to the royal camp. 

This Prince being ])r(>sented, and mutual confidence Ijeing esta- 
blished between the Shah and the Sirdars, no other demand to be 
made ujion the Kandaharees by the Persian Government than that 
of military service. 

Should Mahommed Sliah fail to fulfil any of these several condi- 
tions, or depart in any way from the stipulations, 1, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Pussian Government, becoming myself re- 
sjwuisible, will oblige him, in whatever way may be necessiiry, to 
act fully up to the terms and conditions of the treaty. 

This memorandum is framed as a draft of the proposed terms of 
treaty. 

True Translation. 

(Signed) IT. (\ Pawlixsox, Major. 
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SiK A. Burnes’s Description of Balkh, 

We coiitinTied at Balkh for three days to examine the remains of 
this once proud city. Its ruins extend for a ci]-cuit of .about twenty 
miles, hut present no symptoms of magnificence ; they consist of 
fallen mos(juos and decayed tombs, wliich have been built of sun- 
dried brick ; nor are any of these ruins of an age prior to iMahoin- 
niedanism, though Balkh boasts an anticpiity beyond most other 
cities in the globe. By the Asiatics it is named the “ Mother of 
Cities,” and is said to have been built by Kyamoors, or Cyrus, the 
founder of the Bersian monarcliy. After tlu^ conquest of Alexander 
the Groat it flourished under the name of Baetria, with a d} iiasty 
of Grecian kings. In the third century of the Christian era Arta- 
xerxes had his authority solemnly acknowledged in a great assein])ly 
lield at Balkh, in Khorasan.” * It contiinied subject to the Bersian 
empire, and the residence of the Archimagus, or head of the ^lagi, 
till the followers of Zoroaster were overthrown by the inioads of the 
caliphs. Its inhabitants were but(diere<l in cold blood by Genghis 
Khan; and under the house of Timour it became a province of tlui 
Mogul empire. It foniied tlui government of Aurung/.cbe in his 
youth, and was at last invaded by the gi(;ai Nadir. On the esta- 
blishment of the Dooraiu'c monarchy, after his death, it fell into the 
hands of the Afghans, and within the last eight years has been seized 
by the king of Bokhara, whose deputy now goveins it. Its present 
population does not amount to 2<M)0 houIs, who arc chiefly natives 
of Cabul, and the remnant of the Karanoukur, a description (»f 
militia established here by the Afghans : there are also a few 
Arabs. The Kuondooz chief has marched otf a great portion of its 
poiuilation, and constantly thrc.atens the city, which has driven the 
inhabitants to the neighbouring villages. In its wide ar(‘a, the 
city appears to have enclosed innumerable gardens, which increased 
its size without adding to its po}>ulation ; and, from the frail ma- 
terials of which its buildings are constructed, the foundations being 
only brick, I doubt if Balkh ever were a substantial city. There 
are three large colleges, of a handsome structure, now in a state of 
dec.ay, with their cells empty. A mud wall surrounds a iiortion of 
the tovm, but it must be of a late age, since it excludes the ruins on 


Gibbon, c. viii. 
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ovory Bido for about two milos. Tho citadel, or ark, on the northern 
side, has been more solidly constructed ; yet it is a place of no 
strength. There is a stone of white marble in it, which is yet 
pointed out as tho throne of Kai Kaoos, or Cynis. Balkh stands on 
a plain, about six miles from the hills, and not upon them, as is 
erroneously represented. There are many inequalities in the sur- 
rounding fields, which may arise from ruins and rubbish. Tlie city 
itself, like Babylon, has become a perfect mine of bricks for the 
surrounding country. Thes(.* are of an oblong shape, rather square. 
Most of tho old gardens are now neglect(*d and overgrown with 
weeds ; tho aqueducts are dried up ; but there are clumps of trees 
in many directions. Tlic people have a great veneration for tho 
city, believing it was one of the earliest peopled poitions of the 
earth, and tliat tho re-occaipation of it will be one of the signs of tho 
a]>proaching end of the world. The fruit of Balkh is most luscious, 
particularly tlie ajuacots, which are nearly as large as apples. They 
ar(> almost below value, for 2000 of them were to l>e purchascal for 
a ruj)ee, and with iced water they are indeed luxuries, though dan- 
gerous ones. Snow is brought in (juantities from the mountains 
south of Balkh, about twenty miles distant, ami sold for a trifle 
throiigliout the y(*ai’. 

The climate of Balkh is very insaluhrious, hut it is not disagn e- 
al)l(\ In dune the thermometer did not rise above and tlio 
iH'xt month is tlie liottest in the year. The wheat ripens in that 
month, whieli makes tho haiwest fifty days later than at Peshawiir. 
Its nnhealthiness is ascribed to tlie water, wliieli is so mixed np 
with earth and elay as to look like a jinddle after min. Idie soil is 
of ii greyish colour, like pipe-elay, and very rich : when wet it is 
slimy. dMio ero]>s arc good ; the wheat stalks grow as high as in 
ihigland, and do not present the stubble of India. In Balkh, the 
water h:is been distributed, with great labour, by aqueducts from a 
river. Of these there are said to be no less than eighteen; but 
many are not now diseoverable. They frequently overflow, and 
leave marshes, which are rapidly dried up under the sun’s rays. 
This seems to aecount for the diseases of the place. All old cities 
and ruins are ]K‘rhaps more or less unhealthy. It is not probable, 
bowevor, that so many kings and princes would have patronised a 
site which was always imfavtuirable to the health of man ; and 
Balkh itself is not situated in a eouutry naturally marshy, but on a 
gentle slope, which sinks towards the Oxns, about 1800 feet above 
the level of the sea. All the water of its river is lost long before 
reaching that stream , — Extract fnmi Bunm's ‘ Travels into Bokhara* 
vol. i. pp. 237-241. 
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Accounts hy Mil. Elphinstone and Sin A. Bujines of the Kaffirs 
of the Hindoo Koosh. 

The country of the Kaffirs occupies a great part of the range of 
Hindoo Coosh and a portion of Beloot Tagh. It is bounded on tlie 
north-east by Kashkar, on Biidukhshan, and on the nortli-west b^^ 
Koondooz in Balkh. On the west it has Inderab and Khost, also in 
Balkh, and the Kohistan of Cabul ; and on the east it extends for a 
groat distance towards the north of Oashmeer, where its boundary is 
not distinctly known. The whohi of this alpine country is com])Osed 
of snowy mountains, deep pine forests, and small but fertile valleys, 
which produce large (quantities of gi'aq)cs, wild and cultivated, and 
feed flocks of sheeq) and herds of cattle, while the hills are covered 
with goats. Grain is inferior both in imq)ortance and abundance. 
The common kinds are wheat and milhd. The roads are only fit 
for men on foot, and are often crossed by riveis and torrents, which 
are q)asscd by means of wooden bridges, or of swing-bridges made 
on roqxjs of withy or some other jdiant tree. All the villages that I 
have hoard described are built (.ui the slo))es of hills, so that the roof 
(jf one house forms the stri'ct leading to the one above it ; and this 
is sai(d to be the (ronstani practice of the country. The valhws must 
be well peoq)led ; that of the (Virnojce tribe, at least, contained ten 
villages, and the chief place, (Viumdaish, consisted of .500 houses. 
The people have no genot al name for tluu’r nation. Eacdi tribe has 
its peculiar name, for they are all divided into tribes, though not 
according to genealogy, but to geographical position, each valley 
being held by a separate tribe. The Mussulmans confound tlumi all 
under the name of Kaffir or infidel, and call their country Kaffiristan. 
They also call one division of them Siaq)Osh (black- vested), or Tor 
Kaffirs (black infidels), and another Speen Kaffirs (white infideds). 
Both epithets are taken from their dress, for the whole of the Kaffii’s 
are remarkable for the fairness and beauty of their c()mq)]exion ; but 
those of the largest division wear a sort of vest of black goat-skins, 
while the other dresses in white cotton.’**' 

♦ The following are the names of Caumdmsh, and the third by Dhiinput 
some of their tribes. The first set wore Ray at Knttaun, and on the borders of 
given by the young Kaffir of Tsokooee, Bajour: — 

tho second got by Moollali Nujeeb at Ist. Txuiguma, Gimoor, Kuttaur, Bai- 
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There are several languages among the Kaffirs, but they have all 
many words in common, and all have a near connexion with the 
Sanscrit. They have all one peculiarity, which is, that the}' count 
by scores instead of hundreds, and that their thousand (which they 
call by the Persian and Pushtoo name) consists of four hundred, or 
twenty score. All these observations apply also to the Lughmanee 
or Degganee language, which seems to be a Kaffir dialect, and gives 
reason to HUp])os(i the Lughiuanees and Deggans to l:>e Kaffirs con- 
verted to the Mahommedan religion. I imagine the inhabitants of 
the ( 'ohistan of (’abiil to have the same origin, particularly as the 
name of rohistanee is that applied to all the lately converted Kaffirs. 
^I'his derivation of their language seems fatal to the descent of the 
Kaffirs from the tlroeks, and their traditions do not funiish us with 
any distinct ac(M)unt of their origin. Tlie most general and the only 
(oaulible story is, that they were expelled by the Mussulmans from 
the iHaglibourhood of Kandahar, and made several migrations from 
])lace to ])lace l>efc»ic they reached their present abode. 'Pli(‘y allege 
that they consisted of four tribes, called ( 'anioze, Ililar, Silar, and 
(’amoje, of which the three former embraced the Mahommedan reli- 
gion, but the fourth retained its ancient faith, am^iquitted its native 
country. 

Their religion does not resemble any other with which 1 am ac- 
quainted. Thew belicive in one (iod, whom the Kaffirs of (hmdaish 
call Imra, and those of Tsokooee Dagun : but they also woiship 
numerous idols, which they say represent gnsit men of former days, 
who intercede with God in favour of their worshipp(U*s. 

These idids are of stone or wood, and always re]uvsent men or 
wonieui, sometimes mounteal and sometimes <.>11 foot. Mrndlah Nujeeb 
had an o])portunity of learning the arts which obtain an entiance to 
tiie Kaffir Pantheon. In the public a]>artnient of the village of 
(amdaish was a high wooden {)illow, on which sat a figure, with a 
s])ear in one hand and a sfatf in the other. This idid re])re8ented the 
failu'r of oiu‘ of the gr(‘at men of the village, who had erected it him- 
sedf in his life-time, having purchased the privilege by giving several 


ra<.,^alloe, Cliainaif<}i, Dinulcau, AVailleo 
AN’aneo, C\'iimia (^loshteea, ] tliaing, :uid 
'VV;niet^, called Piiiiecta by the Mtik.suI- 

iiiaiiH. 

2n(l. Cauinoj«ce Kistojoc (wlum' chief 
town is M\iiKhcoasluH^\ MoiJiulcogul, 
(\iinto/o (half of wlioni arc tinvaials 
Jhidiikhsliau, and half towards Lngh- 
Dian), Piiroonee (.wliosc capital is Kish- 
tokce ), Tewiice, Poonooz, Ushkong, 
Uiiisliee, Suiuioo, Koolumoe, Koosc 
l^urkuma (to whom belong Kataiir mid 


Guinbecr), Nisha, Chiimga, Wauee, 
Khoollnni, Deemish, Kerait, &c. &c. I 
must observe that one of Moollah Nii- 
jeeb’a list is Pnsha, which is stated to 
live towards C'abul, and w’hich, I doubt 
not, is the origin of the Pushawees men- 
tioned hv Bjd»er, and still found in the 
Cohistan of Cahul. 

drd. Wallet; Daiwuzee, Criimbeer, Kiit- 
taiir, Pundect, Khoostoze Caumozee 
Divine, Tsokooee, Hurunseea, and Choo- 
neca. 

2 L 
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feasts to tho whole village ; nor was this the only instance of men 
deified for such reasons, and worshipped as much as any other of the 
Gods. The Kaffirs appear indeed to attach tho utmost importance to 
tho virtues of liberality and hospitality. It is they which procure 
the easiest admission to their paradise, which they call Burry L(‘. 
Boola ; and the opposite vices are the most certain guides to Burry 
Duggur Boola, or Hell. 

I can give but little account of the government of tho Kaffirs. It 
is uncertain whether there are any ac'knowlcdged magistrates; if 
there are, they have very little power, everything being done by 
consultations among the rich men. They seem to practise^ retaliation 
like the Afghans, and 1 know of no other administration of justice^. 
They liavc no titles of their own, but they have borrowed that of 
Khan from the Afghans for their rich men. Tlan'r property chiefly 
consists in cattle and slaves ; a rich man at (’amdaish had about 
eight hundred goats, near three hundred oxen, and eight families of 
slaves. 

Those in good circumstances and tliose near the Afghans wear a 
shirt beneath their vest, and in summer the shirt forms the whole of 
their dress, as it^ilways does with the women, llie givnt do not 
wear goat-skins, but cotton cloth oi* bla(*k luiir clotli. Some also 
wear the sort of white blanket woven in the neighbouiing country of 
Kashkar. The blankets are ])ut on like Highland ])laids, come down 
to near the knee, and are fVtstened with a belt ; they also wear cotton 
trowsers whi(di, as w(dl as their sliiris, art^ work(‘d all over with 
flowers in red and black worsted. The trowsers are slit at the 
bottom, so as to make a sort ()f fringe, d'hey also wear worst imI 
stockings, or perhaps Avoi'sted fillets, ndlcd round their legs ; and the 
warriors wear half-boots of white goat- skin. 

The houses of the Kaftirs are often of wood, and they have giaie- 
rally cellars where they keep tludr cdieeses, clarified butter, wine and 
vinegar. In every house there is a wooden bench fixed to the wall 
wdth a low back to it. I’here aie also stools sha])ed like drums, but 
smaller in the middle than at tho ends, and tables of the same sort, 
but larger, ddie Kaffi]*s, partly from their dicss and partly from 
habit, cannot sit like the other Asiatics ; and if for(*ed to sit down on 
the ground, stretch out their legs like Europeans. 'They have also 
beds, made of wood and thongs of neat’s leather ; the stools are made 
of wicker-work. 

Their food is chiefly cheese, butter, and milk, with bread or a sort 
of suet pudding ; they also eat flesh (which they like half raw) ; and 
the fruits they have, walnuts, grapes, apples, almonds, and a sort of 
indifferent apricot that grows wild. They wash their hands before 
eating, and generally begin by some kind of grace. They all, of both 
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HCxes, drink wine to a gieat excess; they have three kinds, red, 
white, and dark-coloured, besides a sort of the consistence of a jelly, 
and very strong. They drink wine both pure and diluted, out of large 
silver cups, which are the most precious of their possessions. They 
drink during their meals, and are elevated, but not made quarrelsome, 
by this indulgence. They are exceedingly hospitable ; the people of 
a village come out to meet a stranger, take his baggage from those 
who are carrying it, and conduct him with many welcomes into their 
village. When there, he must visit every jJCTson of note, and at each 
housti he is pressed to (^at and drink. The Kaftii s have a great deal 
of idle time ; they hunt a little, but not so much a« the Afghans ; 
their hivourite amusc'inent is dancing. Their dances are generalh" 
rji]>id, and they use many gesticulations, raising their shoulders, 
shaking their heads, and flourishing their battle-axes. All sexes and 
ag(‘s dance. They sinnetimes fonn a circle of men and women alter- 
nately, who move n)und the musicians for some time with joined 
hands, then all spring forwau’d and mix togctluT in a dance. They 
dance with great vehcmcuice, and beat the ground with much force. 
Tli(iir only instnimonts are a tabor and pii)C, but the dancers often 
ac(!ompany them with the voice. Their music is* generally quick, 
Imt varied and wild. 

One of tli(‘ir chanu'tei'istic features is their constant war with the 
IMussulmans, whom they hold in detestation. 

dliough exas])erated to such fury by the persecutions of the 
IMaliomrnedans, the Kaffirs are in geneiul a harml(‘ss, aflecti(»nato, 
and kind-hearted people. Tliough ]>assionate, they are e^isily a}u 
pcased : they are meiTv, playful, fond of laughter, and altogether of 
a sociable and joyous disposition. Even to Mussulmans they are 
kind when they admit them lus guests, and though Moollali Xujeeh 
was once obliged to 1)0 kept by the other Kaffirs out of the way of a 
d) uukcii inau of their nation, he was never threatened or affronted on 
account of his religion by any man in possession of his fficnlties. — 
J^Jhhinsfoncs '‘Calmly' vol. ii. 2^* d75-o77. 


T can offer no further addition to the notice of their religion and 
Country than is to bo found in Mr. Elidiinstone’s work, though I 
met the worthy and faithful man IMoollah Nujeeb, who was sent 
into Kaffiristan for the pnqxjses of inqiiir}^ I had much convemi- 
tion with 2 )eo 2 )le who had been brought into contact with them, and 
in ( -abul was fortunate enough to see a Kaffir boy about ten years 
old, who had left his conntiy for a jicriod of two years ; his com- 
]ilexion, hair, and features differed from those of Asiatics; his e^'os 

2 L 2 
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were of a bluish colour. TJie boy replied to niaiiy questions tliat 
were put to him about his country, and gave si)Ociiiiens of his lan- 
guage, which assimilated with the Indian dialects. The Kaffirs 
appear to bo a most barbarous people, eaters of bears and monkeys, 
and scalping their enemies. The greatest intercourse which takes 
place between them and the Mahommedans is carried on from the 
country of Lughman, between Cabul and Peshawiii-, wliere a tribe 
of people reside who are called “ Nccmchu Moossulman,’’ or half- 
Mahommedans. The Kaffir country is strong and mountaijious. 
The people are much addicted to wine. Gold is found in its native 
state among their mountains, and fonned by them into vessels and 
ornaments. These circumstances, with their appearance and com- 
plexion, have given rise to an o])inion that they are the descendants 
of the Greeks. Both Baber and Abool Fuzzil liaA^e made mention of 
this supposition, but they have confounded the claims of the chiefs 
on the Oxus to a Macedonian descent with the Kalhrs, who have no 
sucli tiYidition of their origin. Tlui great elevation of the country 
which they inhabit would appear to account satisfactorily for all 
their physical peculiarities; and 1 believe it will be found that this 
people are none other than the al)origines of the plains, who fled to 
their present abode on th(‘ conversion of the low countries to the 
religion of Maliommed ; the Afghans, at least, tell you so, and the 
name of Kaffir, or Infldcl, seems a strong corroboration of the o])i- 
nion. The Kaffirs are a race of savages, and there is nothing either 
in their customs or redigion which seems to be anywise^, remaikahle 
among a people at their state of civilisation. The hill tribes in 
India have a religion which differs as much from llindooism as that 
of the Kaffirs, and the reason is obvious — they inhabit remote 
3-egions that were not accessible to the manneis and alterations 
which found their ^vay into the more favourcid plains. The Kaffir 
women do all the out-door work, and follow the plough ; it is ca (‘n 
said that they are sometimes yoked in it along with an ox . — Kairact 
from Burnes's ‘ Jravch into />ohhara,^ vol. ii. p. 211, 
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Account of the Climate and Productions of Beloochistan^ hy the late 
Sir H. POTTIXGEK, G.C.B. 

Tin: diver.sity of situation of tlio various provinces of Bcloocliistan, 
and the conse({uent irregularities of climate and soil, will, however, 
iVequently induce me to revert to them, in order to discriminate with 
greater ])recision. 

The seasons of tluj two mountainous provinces of Jhala’svan and 
Sara wan arc^, like those f)f European countnes, divided into spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. The former is usually supposed to 
commence between the middle and end of Februaiy, and continues 
two months, or peihaps longer, a circumstance which rests entirely 
on the forwardness or otherwise of the season, llie summer lasts 
till tlie l)eginning of August, and tlie autumn then follows, until the 
(xdd, or a fall (jf snow, announces th(‘ arrival of winter, an event 
that commonly ha})pens in October; that portion of the year is con- 
sequently accounted much longer than any of the others.* The 
heat is at no time unpleasantly great, unless it may be a few days at 
the close of summer; but, on the other hand, the cold is intense 
duiing tlie winter, and attended by a north-easterly wind, that, 
blowing without intermission, and scmietimes with extreme violence, 
not only throughout the season, Imt the spring months, brings with it 
heavy falls of snow, sleet, and rain ; and it may also be remarked as 
a thing rather unusual in Euro]ic, that here the very hardest frosts 
are experienced during the height of these winds, which appear to 
be the only periodically prevailing ones in these provinces. 

( ^aj)tain Christie and 1 Avere at Kelat from the 9th of Febniary till 
the hth of March, 1810, and to the latter end of our sojoum there 
the natives were in daily hopes of a fall of rain, which was to them 


* None of the natives of Beloochistan 
seeiii to l>e aware that any unerring 
l»rincij)le can be laid down to mark the 
coinrncncenumt of the seasons, which 
they contend must depend upon the 
state of the wefither, a mode of calcula- 
tion that renders it an accident whether 
any two years correspond. In February, 


1811 , it snowed incessantly for fifteen 
days in the vicinity of Kelat, and the 
frost set in early in October following; 
so that, rejecting the winter, the other 
three seasons of that year, agreeable to 
the Belooche theory, did not include 
more than seven months and a few 
days. 
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the harbinger of spring, and expected to last for three weeks or a 
month ; this is the only annual fall they have, but, in addition to it, 
the months of September and October are showery, and indeed ilie 
whole of the cold season is more or less so, four or five days seldom 
passing without either sleet or rain, save during frosty weather, 
when the air is keen and bracing. The salubrity of these provinces 
appears to be regulated by the seasons ; the summer and autumn are 
said to be delightful, but in winter and spring, fogs, rain, snow, and 
cold are the origin of many diseases among the poorer cljisses, wlio 
have not means of protecting themselves against the etfects of a 
climate that is equally fluctuating, and more severe than that of 
England. 

In Miikran and Lus the seasons are likewise four in number, but 
they are not to be distinguished like those of the province just 
named, as they consist of two wet, one hot, and one cold one, the 
latter of which is very moderate, especially on the sea'Coast. I'he 
wet seasons are in Februar>^ or March, and June, »luly, and a part of 
August; the former comes from the north-w^est and only continues 
for three weeks, but the latter comprises all the fury of the south- 
west monsoon. The hot season begins in March, and lasts till 
October (the south-west monsoon intervening), and in it, occasion- 
ally, the heats are so excessive as to ])revent even the inhabitants 
from venturing abroad during the days called the “Khoonnu Tuz,” 
or date ripening, which take place in August. The inonths of 
November, December, January, and February are looked upon as 
the cold season, but even then it is much wanner than at any 
period of the year in the upper parts of Jhalawan and Sarawaii.* 
North-west winds prevail at this time, and are parti cidarly stiong 
towards the close of the cold weather ; din ing the remaining eight 
months the hot winds blow continually inland, and though they are 
seldom known to be fatal to life, they destroy eveiy sym})tom of 
vegetation, and will, even after dusk, scorch the skin in a most 
painful manner. Mukran is considered by the people of the adjoin- 
ing countries to be peculiarly unhealthy, except on the immediate 
coast, where the atmosphere is tempered by tlie sea breezes. To the 
European constitution it has, even there, been esteemed extremely 
prejudicial, as was proved (in the only instance I liave heard of) by 
the late and much regretted Captain Grant, of the Bengal military 
service, who was about three months in this province, while acting 


* Wherever two provinces lie eon- which prevail in each. Thus the south- 
tiguous to each other, as Jhalawam and ern districts of Jhalawan are not so cold 
Lus, it necessarily results that they as Kelat, and the part of Lus adjoining 
must in some degree partake of the them is much colder in winter than the 
advantages and disadvantages of climate sea coast. 
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iiiKler the orders of Brigadier-General Malcolm, and quitted it in a 
state of extreme bad health. The small province of Lus is reputed 
to he an exception to the general insalubrity of this division of 
Beloochistan ; aud it is a very extraordinary fact, that the range of 
mountains that separate it from Mukran has also drawn a grand lino 
of distinction between their imtives, in manners, customs, and ap- 
pearance. The Kohistan, or that division of Beloochistan lying to 
tlio westward of llie sandy desert, being of a niountain()Us nature, 
resembles in climate the pi'ovinces of Sarawan and Jhalawan, except 
that it is much milder, and consequently healthier. The seasons 
liere are like Ihose of Mukraii ; but the rains in Juno and July, 
which are always r(‘gular in that province, are here often partial, 
and at other times so heavy as to destroy the crop : such was the ciise 
in and a famine succeeded, while in Sarawan the same calamity 

occurred from drought. 

In Jvutch Gun (lava the climate is oppressively hot throughout the 
summer, and Jiiring the winter it continues so waim that this pro- 
\'ince is res(»rted to by all the ehiels and inhabitants ( who can afford 
th(‘. ex})ense ) (.)f the ]>rovinces of Sarawan and Jhalawan. 

I am not prepared to give any detailed observations on the soil of 
Bx'looehistan, which, in fact, is a subject peculiarly devoid of variety 
oi* interest. It gcncially apjx'ars to be exccM'dingly st(.uiy ; and in 
the pi’ovinces of Sarawan, ♦lhaluwan, Lus, and Mukran, this is 
evident to the most common observer, unless on the sea-coast of the 
two latter, wlu'ie it. is sandy and arid. I1ie mountains of all these 
are (Jiietly coin])osed of black or grey rock of a very hard nature, 
and tlie earth of the plains and vales, amongst them, is mixed with 
such a profusion of pebbles and small sti^uies that tlu're is often not 
the sliglitt'st a]>])earanee mould ; yet, in spite of this tlisiid vantage, 
some (tf them pixiduce ]»lentiful crops of wheat and harley ; and in 
others, where they are not tilled, grass grows luxuriantly and to a 
great height. Tlie s<.)il of' tlie K(.»histan is very diversified, in the 
A'alleys it is usually of a hhuL loamy description, and even some of 
its lofth^st mountains have fine earth to their very summits; whilst 
others are nothing else than a mass of black rock, destitute of 
verduie. Of Kntch Gnndava the soil is rich and loamy, and so 
exceedingly productive that it is said, were it only properly culti- 
vated, the crops would bo more than sufficient for the consumption 
of the whole of BeloocJiistan ; even as it is, they exjiort great qnanti- 
t ies of grain, beside cotton, indigo, and oil. The Bade Sumoom, of 
which [have made very paiJicular mention in another place, blows 
in Kntcli (hmdava during the summer months, and many people 
lose tlieir lives hy it. 

Gold, silver, lead, iron, coiqier, tin, antimony, brimstone, alum, 
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sal-ammoniac, and many kinds of mineral salts and saltpetre, aro 
found in various parts of Beloocliistaii. The precious metals have 
only been discovered, in working for iron and lead, at mines near 
tlio town of ^sAl, about 150 miles soutli-soutli-west of Kelat. 
different other minerals I have enumerated are very plentiful. Eock- 
salt is very common to the westward, and saltpetre is likewise dug 
up in a native state ; at Kelat they make the latter ingredient from 
the soil, and esteem it inueli the strongest. 

On the high road from Kelat to Kutch Giindava there is a range 
of hills, from which a si>ecics of salt, perfectly red in its colour, is 
extracted, that possesses very great a})crient (pialities. Sulj>hur 
and alum are to be had at the same place. 1 saw quantities of white 
and grey marble in tlie mountains to the west ward of Kooshky, but 

it docs not seem to be at all prized by the Belooehes. 

♦ ***#* * •# 

The gardens of Kelat are ]danted with many sorts of fruit trees, of 
which all the finest were biought fiom Cabul during the govern- 
ment of Nusscer Khan, who paid vast attention to their rearing, and 
ox(;itcd an emulation among his subjects by offering rewards for the 
best productions. The following, sold at a v(?ry moderate rate, in 
due season, in the bazar of Kelat, will show how far successful his 
endeavours have proved : apricots, peaches, grapes of various kinds, 
almonds, pistuchio nuts, a])ples many different kinds, as also of ])ears, 
plums, currants, and cherries : (]uinc(‘s, tigs, pomegranates, mul- 
berries, plantains, melons,* guaivas, Ac. Ac. 

At Shal and Mustoong, to the northward of Kelat, they have 
almonds of so delicate a quality, that they an; blanched by simply 
rubbing them in a dry cloth. 

All kinds of grainf known in India are cultivated in the different 
provinces of Beloochistan, and they have abundance of vegetabh's.J 
Madder, cotton, and indigo are also produced in Beloochistan, particu- 
larly to the northward and eastward of Kelat, and the latter is con- 
sidered superior to that of Bengal, and sells for a higher jirice. 

In the upper parts of Harawan and Jhalawan, and the districts of 


* Melons of all kiu^ls aro cultivated 
to an astonishing perfection, and some 
t)f the water-melons come to m large a 
size, that a man can hardly lift one. 
The Belooches pluck all tlie flowers 
except one or two off the stems, and 
nourish these with manure, alternately 
keeping the fruit above the earth or 
covered with it, which makes it sweet 

and juicy. The same plan is adopted 
for the musk -melons. 

t The grains cultivated in Beloo- 


chistaii arc rice, wlicat, barley, hajrce 
(Holcus s]>icatus), jow'aree (Holcus sor- 
ghum), mooug (j’liaseolus mungo), 
maize (Indian corn), dal (vetch), (^oru(l 
mutter (a kind of pea), till (Sesaimim), 
chutina (Cicer arietinum). 

t Vegetables to be had at Kelat are 
tui-nips, carrots, cabbages, lettuces, cau- 
liflowers, peas, beans, radishes, onions, 
celery, parsley, garlic, egg-fruit, cucum- 
hors. 
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Shill aiul Miistoon^, ihc wlieat is Hown in August or September, and 
roiipc'd the Juno fidlovviiig; barley is put into the ground one montli 
liitei’, iuid the crop is gjithei’ed earlier, so that it comes to perfection 
in about eight months ; niai/A^ in three or four, provided it be planted 
in the heat of summer, and in a sheltered place. Indigo will not 
thrive here at all, and rice only in low dales where there is a su]>ply 
of water to keep it flooded. 

^ * * * * 

dlie best timber the Bcloochcs have is of the upoors* and tamaiind 
trees, both of which are lem.'irkably luird and durable, and the former 
resend)los te;ik so grciitly in gniin, weight, and appearance, that 
('a])tain t'hristie and myself mistook it for that wood. Both these 
tiees gj-ow to a very large size, and io them may be added the babool, 
lye, and mulbeny, as they are all used for building. To the west- 
ward the natives ]>rinci})ally a])propriate the palm tree to the same 
jmrpose. The lua'iii, [joejad, sissoo,t chinar, mango, walnut, and 
sycamore are also found in various divisions of the countrAy but the 
oak, ash, fir, t^c., are unknown. — T/vnt. Poffinf/rrs Travela in Jklax’hi- 
,sfa)( <ni(f liondoii, 181 d, p. ‘{10-327. 


* A sjpocit'S of tln‘ Zizy]iliuH Jujuba. j>nl, Ficus rcligiosa; sissoo, Dalbergia 

t Tiie l)al)ool, Fanicsiaii mimosa; Ive, sissoi> (Koxburgh) ; chinar, riatanus 

tamarisk; iiecm, Mclia azadirachta; pee- orientaiis. 
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Memorandum on the Political Pelatimis of the Pnc/lish MIhsIoii 
with Herat, 1837 to 1841 , hf/ Sm John I.ogin, Knight, 

Surgeon to the 3Ti)<siv7i. 

4^he position of Herat, on the line (>f advance from Fersia and Toor- 
kistan, towards tlie Indus, lias made its jxissession essential to the 
success of any invasion of India from that qmn ier, and we accord- 
ingly find that, from the time of Darius to the ]>resent, its occiqia- 
tioii has been a pndude to any attenq^ts of the kind hy successive 
cionquorors. 

As the city and province ofllci'at and its dependencies have heen 
lield hy the'Afghans under their Suddo;^ye Dj iiu'cs* sinia* the tiim‘ of 
Nadir Sliali; occasions of quar]*(‘l hetween tluan and iheir Ihu’sian 
nidghhours have never hi'cn wanting; for, as in addition to the 
ordinary causes of strife hetuccui liostile races, their religious diih'r- 
ences render it, in the opinion of a Soomu.^ Afghan, as ]>rais(‘worihy 
as it is profitable to desj)oil a Fer.sian Shiah, and sell him as a 
slave, it is only to be (‘X])ected that otlbnces must arise. When, 
therefore, it became the }H»licy of the late iiussian autocrat in 
18dt5-d7, to extend his influence to the countri(‘s bordering on the 
Indus, little diilieulty ivas exj)erienc(‘d in getting u]) a very just 
cause of war bet wean the Fersian King and the ruhu' of Herat ; and 
as by the treaties which (‘xist between the Fussian Emperor and the 
Fersian court, agents of the former are entitled to reside in all 
places in possession of Thu sian troo])s, it was thought that the obji'ct 


* Since the inurrlcr of Kjunran, 
Herat lias been ruled by Yar Malioiued 
and bis son, of the AJiko/ye tribe, but 
it is again in possession of a Suddozyo 
THnce, of ■whom, from his anteetMlenis, 
hopes may be entertained of a better 
goYcrninent than that which had ex- 
isted there for tlie last forty year.s. 

t Of course they were not always 
very scnipulons as to creed, when the 
transaction appeared likely to be pro- 


litable. TTufortunate y(i> ikcs were often 
Hvi/ed, and by torture made to declare 
thenjselves e^/daLs, when they became 
legitimate luerebandi/e. One of these 
miseruble men, eliifling his guards, 
crept up to Arthur Coiiolly’s tent, near 
Merve, and told him how he had bedi 
entrapped, asking if ever a Shia/i could 
claim i'ciA/oo (Afghanee ) as bis motlier- 
toiJguc ? us if to confirm bis statement. 
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of ih(; Fniporor rai^ht in this way be attained without giving cause 
of otfeiiee to tlie Jh’itish Govei ninent. 

To assist tlio Peisian army, liowever, in its o}3erations against 
Herat, as far as ])ractica])le, without compromising the pacific clia- 
raoter which the Emperor wished to retain, advances in money, and 
(‘Very encouragement wtoe covertly given to tlie Afghan rulers of 
Kaiidaliar audt^ihul by the Kussian ambassador at Teheran, and 
soldiers w(;re pc^rmitted to dcsei*t from tlie trooj)S in Georgia to form 
battalions under Jiiissiaii officers attached to the Persian army. 

During tliese prej)arations against TTerat, the rulers of that little 
state, Shah Kamran and his able ]>ut unscrupulous minister, Var 
Maliomod, might w(‘ll have b(M‘n dismayed at the prospect befin’C 
them, 'riuw had, by their o]>pressive tyranny and exactions, ren- 
derrd their most industrious subjects opmily disiiffected ; the rulers 
of ( abul and Kandahar, with whom since the atroci(.)US murder of 
\dzier Futt(‘h Khan,* they had been at mortal enmity, had espoused 
till' cause of th(‘ IN rsians: the neiglibotiring chiefs of Jumsheedies 
and d'aMiioonit's had many old scores to settle with them, and 
seenu'd likely to avail themselves of so good an (»pportunity of doing 
so with a«lvantag(‘ ; and having only about dO(M) men (composed of 
Siibazes, Afglians, and Soon(‘e Ilazarahs), in whom they could pla(‘e 
even (he slightest confidence for the defence of their city, they mtist 
hav(' bt'cn in gri^at per])lexity. 

As they had been so much is» dated fur many years they knew 
littl<‘ of the ])tiwer and jxdiey of the Dritish G(>vernment. Some of 
them indeed remember».‘d Mr. Flphinstmie’s embassy to Cabul, and 
almost all had heard of the influence of tlie English ambassadors at 
d’cheran, over tin* Persian imvnarcb, and of the names of Malcolm, 
Ouseley, Willoek, t ’ampl)ell, McNeill, and ()ihers (‘ Sahibaii Englees 
connecti'd with our mission tlu'ie. 

'I'wo English travellers, liieutenaiit Arthur Goiiolly and Dr. 
(b rard, had also passed through Herat at different times within 
tlu‘ last few years, sup})oscd to be the only ones who had ever 
visited the place- for Foster and Ghristie had escaped observation — - 
and one of them (Goiiolly) had taken with him to Hindostan an in- 
telligi'ut native of Herat, as a pcTsiuial servant ; sent him for a time 
to a medical school in Gal cutta, under Mr. Tytler, whence, after 
having ])een sufficiently iiistruetod to practise among his country- 
men as a Hakeem, ho had returned to Herat shortly before these 


* Tlu! elder brotlicr of Dost Maliomod the Afghan chiefs, who adhered to him, 
(and tlio other IVarak eye chiefs), after in order to establish blood-feuds between 
having bee-n blinded for some time, w;us each of them and the Barakeyo family, 
cut to pieces in prosonco of Kamran, t>y 
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events, supplied with the means of exercising his profession l)y the 
liberality of the East India Company, and full of laudation of the 
English Government in India. 

In this emergeiKiy Yar Mahomed and Shah Kamran, seeing no 
hope of assistance from any other quarter, determined to apply to 
the ambassador of England at Teheran, to use his influence to avert 
the threatened danger. 

Fortunately for them tlie gentl(‘man wlio tlien held that distin- 
guished j)0st, Sir John McNeill, was fully alive to the necessity of 
preventing the rersian king and his Ilussian ally from extending 
their influence in Afglianistan and the frontiers of India. He wannly 
espoused their cause, and urged the Herat authorities, by timely 
concessions, and the suppression of sla^'e-dealing and marauding, 
to deprecate the wrath of the Persian king, and ward off the threat- 
ened atta(;k. 

In this, however, he was not in the first instance successful, and 
Malionied Shah’s ainiy advanced to lay siege to Heiut, with eveiy 
prospect of speedy success. 

It happened, however, while these events were taking })lace, that 
a young English officer of the l>om]>ay Artillery, Lieut. Eldred 
Pottinger, in that spirit of adventurous benevolence wliieh had so 
distinguished Arthur Conolly, and which, it is to be ho])od, may 
never be wanting among us, had, without any instructions from 
Government, merely on the grant of a few months general leave,* 
arrived at the city of Herat, by tlu‘ i*oute of Guzni, Cabul and the 
Hazarah countiy, in the disguis(‘ of a IMussulman from India. On 
])assing through th(‘ bazaar be was recognised as an Englishman by 
the Hakeem above mentioned, who at oiicci showed him every kind- 
ness in his ])Ower. He infoniu'd him also of the danger which 
thi’eatened Herat, and urged him to make known his real character 
to the Vezir. Seeing clearly the inqmrtance of Herat to tlie inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, and the ])revention of Lbissian influence 
in those countries, PottirigcT did not hesitate. He offered his ser- 
vices to Yar Mahomed, which were gladly accepted ; and how nobly 


* It is to bo hoped tljat the lOast 
India Corajmny will a more liberal 
interpretation to their orders regni-ding 
the grant of leave to officers m Indie., and 
that, in every case in which an officer can 
show that his lejive has been employed 
advantageously for the j)ublic — by the 
production of a creditable journal of his 
travels, or of papers on useful subjects 
tending to advance our knowledge of 


the history and resources of our Indian 
empire — that the time bo employed 
shall not be deducted from his period 
of service. Under such a regulation, 
and the establishment of good libraries 
of reference at ejich station, especially 
in the hills, “ Billiards, beer, bacco 
and brandy sauce,” may soon prove less 
attractive to our young officers. 
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lie did liis duty tliorci, in well recorded in ‘ Kaye’s History of the 
War in Afgliaiiiwtaii.’ 

Throiij^h his most gallant exertions Herat withstood the Persian 
army for upwards of nine months ; and time was thus afforded to 
Sir John M‘Kcill to rouse the English Govemment to the imminency 
of the danger, and, hy a threatened attack upon the southern pro- 
vinces of Persia by a force from Bombay, to cause Mahomed Sliah 
to raise the siege when Herat was almost in bis hands. Its de- 
fenders and their families were thus saved (in September, lHo8) 
from the indiscriminate massacre to whicli tlu^y had been doomed 
by the i’ersian king for their most obstinate resistance. 

On the siege being raised, eveiy elfort was made by Lieutenant 
l\)ttinger and Colonel Stoddart, who had been sent by Sir John 
M‘N(?ill to liis assistance, to save tlie wretched inhabitants from 
starvation. 

Foi' several montlis som(‘ thousands of them had to ])e fed daily 
with such nourishment as these gentlemen could procure for them ; 
and grain-seeds of the most rapid growth f had to be obtained, tt.) 
be sown for a small crf»p before winter. 

As the trade in slaves had constituted a great part of the revenues 
of tlu' state before the invasion of the Ik'rsians, and as no taxes 
could b(‘, raised for some tinu‘, it became necessaiy to grant an 
allowance from the Government of India for the support of the king 
and chiefs. A monthly sum was paid by Lieutenant Pottinger, 
under authority of the Governor-General, for this pui'jajse, and to 
provide for the defence of the place. 

As the habit (*f slave-selling had liecome almost irradicablo, and 
the temptation to dispose cd a few of his unfortunate Shiah subjects 
to the Turcomans, in exchange for horses, J and perhaps a little grain, 
M^as greater than the A'^ezir could withstand, the humane exertions of 


* On the uiTival of the Mission imch-r 
Major Todd, from OOO to 70u of the 
8000 inhabitants remaining in the city, 
had still to bo fed daily by Nontenant 
Pottinger. The only food whieh could 
be procured for them being iowaree and 
millet, boiled up with fat from tails of 
Hoomba” sheep and a little salt, so 
as to form a very coarse broth, which 
they devoured greedily. 

t Especially millet — of which three 
fM'ops wore raised yearly, in the rich 
ground near the city, under protecti<ni, 
at the time, of the “ Jezails” on the 
ramparts ; the frecpient incin*sions of 
the Turcomans, after tlio siege, ren- 
dering the cultivation of their fields 


dangerous even at that .short dis- 
tance. 

X The last source of revenue (slave 
dealing) was hy no means so profitable 
as might at first be supposed. Although 
upwards of 12,000 slaves from Herat 
ju’e stated to have been sold to Khiva, 
from 12 to 15 men and women were fir- 
qucitthj given for a horse; and in one 
instance, of the trutli of which I have 
no reason to doubt, for a horse pre- 
sented to Major Todd, and sold at 
Qirisbk by auction, for, I think, Co.’s 
Rs. 500 (to a ressaldar of cavalry, for 
the Rhurtpore Rajah), 20 slaves had 
been given as the price, and one as a pre- 
sent to the servant who brought him. 
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Pottinger and Stoddart in suppressing the horrid traffic, and ])ro- 
tecting the people against his o])pression, ex])osed them to his 
ferocious enmity, so that, in the course of two months aftoi- iho 
siege, they were insulted in the presence of the king, and ordered 
to leave the Herat territory; Colonel Studdart accordingly left for 
Bokhara. 

Lieutenant rottinger having been requested to dehu’ his de- 
parture, wiis again insulted, his house attacked by the AV'uzir’s n*- 
tainers, and one of his servants seized, and publicly mutilated. 
This occurred in Jauuaiy 

Jn the month of March, 18.29, wliilo the government and the 
people of Herat were recauAdng reguLar support from the Ib’itish 
Government, overtures were made by the \N uzir to the Persian 
(Jourt, and to the chiefs of Kandahar, to co-operate against Shah 
Shii ja-iil-Millk and his Majest^^’s British allies! 

21ie rapid advance of our troops and tlu^ cautious policy of tin? 
Persian (\)urt alone pievcnted this coalition. Kandaliar was occu- 
pied, and Yar Mahomed Khan was among the first to congratulate 
his Majesty Shah Sluija on the occasion. 

In return for these overtures from Herat, a mission* was sent 


* The officers who servetl at lienit 
W’ei'O as follow: — 

\. Liouteaaiit Eklrod Pottinger, of 
the Boriibay Artillery, afterwards Major, 
C.B. He defended the eity against the 
rersian army with detei niiiied gallantry. 

He left Herat in August, after 

having been relieved of liis duties thcie 
by Major Todd, and returned to India 
via Toorkistaii and Calud. 

lie was detained in Calcutta during 
184(1 in auditing the accounts of his 
ex])enditure during the siege, and re- 
turned to Cabul in 1841, to ludd the 
appointment of political agent in the 
Kohisbui. Of his subsequent history 
during the insurrection at Cabul, an 
account has been given by Kaye in his 
♦History of the War in Afghanistan.’ 
His health had suflered so much from 
the anxieties, excitements, and priva- 
tions he then underwent, and the treat- 
ment he expeiieiiced under the govern- 
ment of Lord Ellenboroiigh on his re- 
turn to India, that be found it necessary 
to visit China for the recovery of his 
hejilth, and he died at Iloug Kong in 
1848. 

2. Lieii,y- Colonel Stoddart, of the 
Staff Corps of the Biitish army, after 


leaving Herat, visited Bokliara, wht're 
lie was thrown into prison, and aftei' 
wards cruelly uixulcro/ (;doug with 
Captain Arthui' (Jt)nolly) by order of 
the Ameer. 

8. Lieutenant I'dliot l>’Arey Ttidd, of 
the Bengal ArtilU'ry, major in IVrsia, 
and K.L.8., K.D.E., iScc.. upjiointed 
Envoy to Herat in 188U, after having 
for Fioiiic time lield the apjtointments of 
Military Secietary to the Ambassador 
in Persia, and to the Envoy and Minis- 
ter at Cabul, with distinguished credit. 

His prueeediugs at Herat having been 
disapproved of by Lonl Auckland’s Oo- 
verniiient, he wiuj remanded to his regi- 
ment, where, in the discliarge of his 
duty in the command of a battery, he 
added to the respect in which his cha- 
racter was lield by eveiy upright man, 
and fed at Ferozeshali, at tlio head of 
his troop of horse artilkiry, while in 
action against tlie Sikh artillery. 

4. (’aj)tain Edward Sanders, of the 
Bengal Engineers, afterwards Lieut.- 
Colonel, C.B., K.J).E., and Deputy- 
Secretary to (lovernment, than whom 
the Indian army has never lioasted a 
more gallant officer, — /cd/cd at the head 
of *Hhe Kandahar Brigade,” at the battle 
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under Major Todd for the purpose of negotiating a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance between the Jiritish Government and Shah Kam- 
rnn. Hy this treaty the independence of the Herat State was 
guaranteed, and the most subshintial benefits were conferred upon 
it, on condition that slave- dealing should be abolished, and that no 
correspondence should be held with foreign powers without tlio 
knowledge and consent of the British agent at that (Joiirt. 

This arrangement was completed in August, 3859, and a fixed 
monthly allowance, equal to the original revenues of the country, 
was granted by the British Goveiriment for the support of the State ; 
tiie peo])lc were also exenq)t(Kl from all taxation until after the har- 
vest of 1840 ; and {ulvances for the purpos(^s of etiltivation, and for 
the restoration and suppoit of trade, were most Ulxually made. 

When ])oeuniary advances to the amount of not less tlian 00,000/. 
had been made for the benefit <»f the Herat State, and while every pos- 
sible (effort was employed by the British envoy to restore the countiy 
to pros[)erity,* ^’ar ]\lahonied Ivhan was detected in a treacherous 


of Maliarajpeor, in tlieir sacces.sful 
chni’^c on the Malirattii ^enis. 

T). laouteiiaiit JaiutiH Abbott, 
Artillery, since Major, and on the Ord- 
iianco tStalV, after a service of soino 
months with tJ)c Herat Missi(*ii j\.s As.sist- 
ant to the Knvov, |)roc;/‘e(le<l on ;i [»oli- 
tieal minsion to Khiva for the ivlciise of 
Russian slaves, and in furtherance of 
this (ibject travelled thence to St. 
I’ctei'shurgli, sufleriii^^ tin* greatest 
vations. Of this journc}" lie published 
an interesting aeconiit in 184.’)-44. 

He was afterwards enijdoyed in civil 
and military charge of the llazaT'ah dis- 
trict in the I’unjah in lS4vS-49, and most 
successfully defended it agaiuRt Cdiuttur 
Singh and his Sikhs during the insur- 
rection. 

G. Lieutenant Riehinond Campbell 
Shake.spear, Rengal Artillery, since 
knighted, and Lieut. -Colonel, ami in 
}K)litical employment in India, after 
serving at Herat under the Envoy, fol- 
lowed Lieut. Abbott to Khiva, and 
ctf(?ctod the release of a large number of 
Russian slaves, whom ho made over to 
the Russian authorities at Orenburg. 
On his return to India ruz St. IVters- 
burgh and England, he accompaiiie<i 
General Pollock's force to Cabul, and 
had the gratification of rescuing tlie 
English prisoners in that country. He 
has since been distinguished for liis 


military services in Gwalior and the 
Punjab. 

7. 'As.sistant-8urgeou J. 8. T.ogin, PsiU- 
gal Horse Artillery, since knighted, and 
guardian of the Maharajah I )uleep Singh. 

S. LitMiteiiaut Chas. Krt'd. North, of 
the Romlniy Engineers, distinguislied 
for services in the advance of General 
Nott’s force on (’ahul in 1842, now 
Captain on the Staff' in India. 

ilosides the above offieei's, who served 
for some time at Herat, the following 
aceompanioii the Mission, and left on 
other dutio shortly after their arrival ; — 

Lieutenant Edward Coiiolly, of the 
Rengal Cavalry, Military-Assistant to 
the Envoy at Cabul, in a recon- 

naissance of the fort of Tootundurrah, 
in the Kolii.stan. 

As.sistant-Siirgeon David Ritchie, of 
the Romhay Infantry, now Surgeon on 
the Staff, a4?companied Major Eldred 
Pottiuger on his rotuni to Cabul through 
Toorkistau, surveying the greater {vart of 
that route, and by his professional ser- 
vices conciliating the good-will of the 
chiefs and people w hom they visited. 

Of the four JCuropean non-commis- 
sioned officer’s, Serjeants in the Engi- 
neers and Artilltu’v, who volunteered to 
accompany the Mission, only one now 
(1 8.^(5 ) survives; two (Cameron and 
O’Gorman) were killed in Afghanistan. 

* On the arrival of the Mission em- 
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correspondence with the Persian Assad-ed-Dowlali at Meshed, having 
for its object the expulsion of the infidel English fVoin Afglianistau I 

In the month of Jannaiy, 1840, up to which time the advaiK^es to 
the Herat government and people exceeded the amount of 100,000/., 
and when king, chiefs, and people were equally saved from starva- 
tion by the exertions of our officers, a letter was addicssed by Shah 
Kainran, at the instigation of the W^uzir, to Mahomed Shah of 
Persia, declaring himself to bo the faithful servant of the Shah-in- 
Shah (I’ersian king), tluit he mm^ly tolerated the presence of the Emjlish 
envoy from expediency^ althuuyh he was hy no means niyyardly in the expen- 
diture of inoney, jewels^ and that his (Shah Kamran’s) ho})CS were 
in the as^dum of Islam ! 

This letter was, in March, 1840, sent bj’ the Persian IMinister to 
Licut.-Colonel Sheil, her Britannic Majesty’s (diarge d’Afiaires at 
Erzerooin, in re})ly to the demand by the British Government fin* 
the 1 ‘estoration of Ghorian to Herat. Letters were at the same time 
addressed by the Wuzir, or his brother, to the Bussian ambassador 
at Teheran, requesting that a liussian agent should be immediately 
sent to Herat. 

Lord Auckland having been informed of the ti'cacherous corri's- 
pondcnce of Yar Mahomed Khan with the Persian Assad-ed-Dowhdi 
(in October, 1839) was pleased to extend his forgiveness to tl](‘ 
Wuzir for this breach of treaty, in consideration of his previous good 


plo^ inc'iit was i^iven, under the direction 
of Captain Sanders and Litutenants 
Shakespear and Nortli, to all the able- 
bodied men, in repairing tlie fortihea 
tioiis, ari<l re-opening tlie numerous 
canals for irrigation which had been 
destroyed during the siege. Many 
families in the town, of persons unac- 
enstomed to field labour, were employed 
in spinning thread for manufacturing 
into carpets (for which Herat had long 
been famous), receiving flour in ex- 
change for their work; and advances 
were made to assist other tradesmen in 
procuring necessary materials for their 
business. 

For the purchase of grain ajid seed- 
corn of different kinds from Seistan and 
Toorkistan considerable sums were ex- 
pended, and ari’angements were made 
with the chiefs of the neighbouring 
tribes to admit kafilas from all quarters 
free of duty. 

One or two camp followers of the 
Mission had been picked up by maraud- 
ers on our way to Herat, and sold as 


slaves to the Turcomans, hut after a 
very shoid tinje it was made the intei'est 
of the chiefs on the frontier to stoji tlu' 
trade, and this was done drcetiiallv. 

About thirty hoys, rt'seued from 
slavery hy Lieutenant ruttinger, whose 
parents could not in many cases he 
found, wore siqqjortcd by tla^ Mission, 
employed lialf their time in learning 
trades in the city, and during the re- 
mainder under instnietion at a school 
established for them. A dispensary and 
hospital were opened for the nick, at 
which numbers were daily under treat- 
ment ; and for the numerous blind, 
lame, and infirm, a eomfi)rtahle jis^diiin 
w«is j»rovided, in which all were to sonic 
extent made useful. These latter insti- 
tutions were visited by almost every 
traveller who came to Herat from the 
most distant jiliices ; and it was as 
amusing as gratifying to witness their 
admiration of the liikmut by which 
the blind could weave (coarse 

tape for tents, &c.), or make baskets. 
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s(!rvicc.s, in wltlKstandin^ tho PcrsiariH for ho many montliH ; and, in 
ilie hope that his lordship’s leniency would have a good effect on 
tho future conduct of Yar Mahomed, this forgiveness was extended 
to every such offence of Avhich the Herat authorities might have been 
guilty ])revious to tho receipt of his lordship’s letter. As the Gov(;r- 
nor- General’s ordcjr on the subject was received in February, 184tl, 
the letters to Mahomed Shah and the Kussiaii ambassador, which 
although unknown to the British Envoy until A] nil or May, had 
b(5en written in January, were consequoiitly passed over without 
remark. 

On being made accpiainted with the lenient consideiation with 
which he had be(‘n treated by the goveinment of Jndia, Yar IMahomed 
])rofessed an extreme desire, to give some convincing pro<jf of his 
de.vf)tion to the British (lovernment, and proposid iniimdiately t<< 
re-take the fortn'ss of Gliorian, then in the hands of the Persians, 
’’rriisting to his smc(‘rity in this instance, he was some tine* after- 
wards ])eniiittv‘d to make tin* att(unpt, and upwards «<f ()(,)()/. 

wen' advanc<Ml ])y the British Kmay, to enable the M ir/ir ti> equip 
a fnrec' for th<‘ purpose. Aft-er every pre}>aration had been made for 
surprising (Jhoriau. ^ ar Mahonud, on the most fj'ivolous pretext, 
(‘vaded d(»ing so ; and although no (/in-rf pr<K.)f against him was ob- 
tained, th(‘ strong(‘st circumstantial evidtuice su]q>orts the general 
be1i(‘f that he, at the time, wnde to the g<n (‘n)or of ( ihorian, “ that- 
th(* English urgc<l him (i1k‘ W’uzir) to attack Gliorian, hut that he 
(the (governor) luad 1 k‘ under no ajiju ehensi(vn ” !! dliis occurred 
ill the months of dune and duly, IS4o, after advances to the amount 
of at least lt*c,()()0/, had l>eeii tuado for the heuctit of tlie Ileiut 
government. 

In eons(*(|uenee of this perfidious eomlnet on tin? jiart of the 
Wir/ir, ('xtra advane(‘s to the Herat government were no longer 
ma(h‘, ami their subsidy was limited to about 2o(m/. sterling j>er 
iiuuisum. 

W hen a siiflieient time had elapsed for ascertaining the se^itimenis 
of the <iovernor-( Jeneral on his eonduet in the Gliorian affair, and 
no further notice having been taken of it Ilian what I luiA^e alxive men- 
tioned, A'ar Mahomed, in September, 1840, renewed his intrigues 
with the lYrsians. An invitation was sent to the I’ersian minister 
for foreign affairs to meet the Herat autliurities in co^ifermiee, and 
the hirmer aeeordingly h'ft IMcslied, en route to Ghoiian, for that 
]mrpose. Bidieviirg, hov\vvor, that by making this intrigue known 
to tho British envoy, and attributing the blame of the transaction to 
his lu'other, he might reap a rieli rewaixl for his ajiparent sineeiity, 
the WAizir acipiainied Major 'Podd with the eireunistances, and urgcMi 
very strongly his claims to further pecuniary advances. 

2 M 
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In October, 1840, when intelligence reached Herat of the recapt ure 
of Khelat by Murab Khan’s son, tlio advance of Dost Mahomed, and 
our reverses in Sindh, the AVuzirwas t)nly prevented fiom declaring 
against us by the occurrence of a feud in his family. He, however, 
made his involuntary forbearance a ground for further pecuniary 
demands, which were with difficulty refused to him. 

Before information of the surrender of Dost Mahomed Khan had 
reached Herat, and when he found himself less embarrassed than he 
had expected by the seizure of his cousin (Sirdar Din Maliomed 
Khan, who had been next in ])()wer and importance to himself), the 
Wuzir industriously circulated reports of his intention to ' march 
against Kandahar, and I’eceived emissaries from the disaffected in 
Shah Shuja’s dominions. He at the same time, as usual, rcnew(‘d 
his demands for money, wliich tlie Britisli Envoy miglit, under tlie 
circumstances, have possibly been obliged to give him, had not the 
gratifying intelligence of Dost Mahomed’s sui'iender, the re' 0 ccu])a- 
tion of Khelat, and the satisfactory result of oui* negotiations with 
Khiva, most opportunely reached him. 

With regard to these negotiations, it may l)e mentioned that Var 
Mahomed Khan had uniformly deene the utmost in his ])ower to 
thwart all the arrangements made^ by (’ajdain Abbott and Tiieaitenant 
Shakespear, but fortunately without etlect, as his character was well 
known and appreciated at Khiva. It may be also stated genmally, 
that in this Memorandum notice has only been taken of acts of ],>er- 
iidy and treachery, of which there is direct and most convincing 
proof. To enumerate all the occasions on which, by spreading 
reports of our intended seizure, and of arrangements having been 
made with Persia, lie cndoavouied to intimidate the British Envoy 
into compliance with his demands, would be imjiossible. Emm 
August, 1839, to February, 1841, not a single week jiassed in which 
some rumour of the kind was not biouglit to us. On one occasion, 
in August, 1840, so general was the belief of our intended seizure, 
that in convei sation with Shah Kamran, his Majesty took an oppor- 
tunity to mention it to an officer of the Mission, and desired that we 
(Sahiban Inglis) should be under no apjjrehension, as ho was our 
friend! but that, had he not protected us, not a Feringhi would 
have been left alive ! ! He pleased to conclude by asking, whether 
he did not deserve credit for behaving differently to us from what 
the Amir of Bokhara had done to Stoddard Sahib ? 

In reply, the Englisli gentleman thanked his Majesty for his kind- 
ness, but said that we were under no ai^prehonsion ; that we W(ue 
conscious of having done only good to Herat, and feared no evil 
which could hap}>en to us, espeiually as we knew that “ to pluck a 
few hairs from a lion’s tail was somewhat dangerous.” 
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In Jannaiy, 1841, when the difiaffectcd DuraniR, in Zemin^lawar, 
liad laid tliat difstrict under contribution, and had sent exaggerated 
reports of their power and prowess to Yar Malionicd Khan, ho again 
opened communication with the Persians, sent a large deputation 
under a confidential agent to the l^ersian Assiid, at Aleshed, and 
urged him to assist in an attack on Kandahar, while snow prevented 
(communication between that city and Cabul. 

As the op]>ortunity appeared favourable to mark his opinion of 
this glaring breach of tneaty,^ — the presence of a large force in 
l'}>per Sindh enalding him to do so with greater effect, — Major 
Todd detennined to suspemd the monthly allowances (^oOO/.) to the 
Herat authorities, until the pleasure of (foveniment could be known, 
and he accordingly, on the Ist of Februaiy, notified this intention 
to the W’uzir. 

Yar Mahomed having received, what he considered to be a very 
lavcmrable account of the recejdion of his mission to Meshed, and 
intelligence having reached him of the re-assembling of the insurgent 
Ihirain's in /emindawar (after their disjiersion in the previous month 
by our troops) by which he no doubt hoped that our communicatum 
witli Kandahar W(Uild be cut off,* — trusting also to the continued 
forbearance of the British Government, — the patience with which 
they bore insults, and their evident extreiiK^ desire to retain the 
friendship of the Herat authorities, he detennined to play a bolder 
game. 

At an early period of our relations with Herat, and while ho 
entertained some dread of punishment for his perfidy, Yar Mahomed 
had frecpiently proposed, as a test of his sincerity and of his devotion 
to British interests, that a contingent under British officers should 
bo stationed at Herat. This proposal had at the time been favour- 
ably received by IMajor Todd, and by the envoy and minister at 
( ’abul, l)ut was di.sapproved by the Government of India. Knowing, 
however, Alajor 'I'odd’s scnitimeiits tm the subject, and believing 
that in this way only could he gain his end, the A\'uzir again pro- 
fessed his accpiiescence in the admission of a British brigade into 
the valley of Herat, on condition that a large sum of money, 


* Yar Mahomed had, within the pre- 
vious ten days, twice intercepted our 
letters to Kandahar, In the first in- 
stance, by emi^loying Afghan thieves, 
he endeavoured to avoid the odium of 
the i)roceeding; but knowing that he 
was suspected, ho, iu the secuud case, 
gave orders to the horseman to stoj) the 
packet at a place (near Gurmal) where 


the Jummalzye Noorzyes were occa- 
sionally troublesome, and sent a horse- 
man to feign having been robbed by 
theni. On both occasions, it is to be 
remarked, tliat the intercepted des- 
patches reported his treacherous pro- 
ceedings, and of this, from previous 
occurrences, he must have been aware. 
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20,000f., should be immi^diafeh/ paid to him, and the montldy allow- 
ances greatly increased. As a test of liis sincerity in this insbincc, 
Major Todd reipiired that the W'nziT’s son, Sirdar Synd ]\Iahoin(Ml 
Klian, should proceed in tin? first place to (lirishk, tliore to awiiit 
the orders of our (JoA ernmeiit, and to escort the troojis to llerat, 
should tlie ai’iangeinent be approved of ; and tliat, fi*oni the date of 
his arrival there, tlie advance of money should b(^ ]iaid, and the 
increased allowances commence. The Wuzir decidedly refused 
compliance with this counter demand, and by doing so showed, 
(however sincere he may liave been when he first made the pro- 
position for the admission of Iroojis under Ihitish oflicers, - and 
that be was so while under dread of the V( ngt'ance of thc^ Ib'itish 
Government, there is no reason to doubt,) that tln^ oiler was now only 
made to serve his immediate ]mr])oso, viz., the obtaining f>f a large 
pecuniary advance. As this seemed to be the only available t(‘st of 
the Wuzir’s sincerity, and as accommodation on the ])(»int sia'iiu'd 
hopeless, Var Maliomed brought forwaid wliat he considtued his 
unfailing resource uiuhn* the circumstane(;s the alternative of an 
immediate payment of the money, or the oiler of a IMohmandar to 
conduct the llritish Mission fi-om Herat. 

Idiinking it inoi'e dignified, in (“veiy respect, to submit no longer 
to the humiliating insults of an ungrateful miscreant, u'iufsr m (/ 
existeiicii fkjie/ided on onr furhravdnce, and wliose arrogan(M‘ and vanity 
were only increased by a (•ontinuance of our favouis, Majoi' ^Fodd 
determiiurl to accept the alhvrnative offered him, and accordingly 
withdrew the Mission to Kandahar. To this jiroeeeding he was 
further led, by his desire to leave Lord Auckland at full lilierty to 
adopt any line of policy, which might ai'terwards be deemed 
expedient towards Var iMahomed and the authorities of Ileiat, and 
to avoid the risk, which the daily increasing airogance of the 
Wuzir’s retainers augmented, of being left no alternative but the 
employment of force. 

For having acted with tlu^se views and under these impressions, 
and for having failed in carrying out tlie conciliatory policy of our 
Government towards Herat, whicli Sir Alexander Jhinies had, with 
his usual pnidence, refused to attempt, Major Todd was, before the 
circjurnstanees under whicli he had to leave Heiat were known to 
Government, declared unlit for political employment, and remanded, 
with disgrace, to his regiment. * ^ * 

But to return to ITeiat, — ^"ar Mahomed Khan had by no means 
expected that the alternative he had offered would be accepted by 
the British Envoy. He consequently became greatly alarmed, and 
endeavoured, both by promises and indirect threats, to prevent the 
departure of the Mission from Herat. His attempts to effect this 
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having been fruitless, he then entertained hopes of assistance from 
Tersia, and meditated, in conjunction with the Diiranis of the 
llelinund, an immediate recourse to hostilities against us. AVith 
tliis view the Wnzir sent emissaries in all directions to rouse the 
disaffected in Shah Shujah's dominions, replenished his treasury by 
forced loans from the merchants (whom he had seized), by torturing 
all who had received advances for cultivation from the British 
Govemment, and by exacting fines from such as had been in the 
service of the “ Feringhi kafirs,” when at Herat. Doubtful never- 
thtilcss of tlic success of these proceedings, he, at the same time, 
thought it }>rudent to send letters fraught v^uth friendship and 
devotion to the British Government, ex])ressing his gi'eat regiet that 
any misunderstanding should have taken place. 

Of the failure of his hopes of assistance and co-operation from 
Persia Ikj had not long to remain in doubt, and, as our negotiations 
with Khiva prevented aid from that fpiarter, as Si'stan, Mymuna, 
the Ilazarahs, Taymunms, Jumsheedees, and Ferozekcdiis, w'ere 
ready at a word to rise iigainst him, and as of his own immediate 
adherents had not 1500 men in whom he could confide, the 
W'uzir’s hopes of I’csistance must have fled, and he must have pre- 
])ared himself for any concession. Had a small ^ British force been 
at this time moved tcj the frontier, an Kutvjtean corps been sent from 
yuetta to Kandahar or the llelmund, and had the least display of 
olVensive operations been made, Yar Mahomed must have petitiuiu^d 
for any terms wliich wo might have chosen to impose upon liim. 

But in this extremity his proverbial good fortune did not forsake 
him ; when he expected nothing less than the advance of a brigade of 
British troops across his frontier, he was delighted by the receipt 
^of two friioidly letters, assui’ing him of the high consideration of the 
British (ioverninent and of their deep regi'ct that anything un- 
]»leasant should have for a time estranged their very faithful friend. 
To give him a better opportunity to explain his conduct, the Govern- 
incut disavowed all the late proceedings of Major Todd, and begged 
that the Wuzir would favour them with his own statement of the 
ease ; and greater effect was unintentionally given to these con- 
ciliatory letters, by our small force being withdrawn from the 


♦ From the qiuintity of camp equipage 
which troops from India carry with 
tlieui, tlio strength of any force in Af- 
ghanistan is always very greatly exag- 
gerated, and the 7nof'ai effect propor- 
tionate. 

When the 38th Regiment Bengal Na- 


tive Infantry arrived at Kandahar and 
encamped on the parade ground, it W’aa 
reported at Herat that there were eujht 
regiments; the tents of each company, 
according to Afghan ideas, being suffi- 
cient for a whole battalion. It may be 
useful sometimes to remember this. — L. 
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Helmund to Kandaliar, leaving the Dooranees again at full liberty to 
renew their rebellious proceedings in Zemindawar.* 

Satisfied, by these conciliatory overtures, that he had no im- 
mediate cause to apprehend an attack, and that the British Govern- 
ment were as anxious as ever to retain his friendship — satisfied also, 
that so long as the English did not attempt to molest him, he was 
free from any other attack — Yar Mahomed puts the letter from the 
British Government into his pocket, says that he can give no 
answer until, through his brother, whom he had sent to Teheran, he 
receives the commands of the “ Iniperatiir-i-Biis,” continues to 
foment rebellion in IShali Shuja’s territories, and torturing and en- 
slaving his wretched subjects, whom the presence and protection of 
a British Mission at Herat had again tempted within his power ! 


♦ Of this they have not failed to 
avail themselves — Aklitar Khan, the 
Alizye chief, has ever since been in 
arms. Within the last month he, with, 
it is said, 60(K) followers, lias besieged 
the fort Girishk, wliich has only been 


saved by the a<lvance of a small force 
under Captain Woodburn. The rebels 
have been defeated with great loss, in 
a night attack on Captain Woodbum’s 
camp, but they have retreated to Zeinin- 
dawar, and are still in force there. 1847, 
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